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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


An  exceptionally  long  interval  of  seven  years  has  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  whilst  it  has 
been  out  of  print  for  nearly  eighteen  months,  a  fact  which  is 
without  precedent  in  its  history.  The  interval  has  not  left  me 
a  younger  man,  and  I  must  confess  that  as  the  time  for  a  new 
edition  approached  I  have  found  myself,  at  the  age  of  four-score 
years,  less  and  less  equal  to  the  task.  So  large  and  so  constant 
is  the  work  now  being  done  in  the  domain  of  volumetric  analysis, 
that  the  need  for  reconsideration  of  old  methods  and  of  selection 
from  amongst  the  newer  methods  becomes  more  imperative  with 
each  succeeding  edition  of  a  book  of  this  character.  The  present, 
moreover,  being  the  tenth  edition,  I  was  particularly  anxious 
that  it  should  be  distinguished  by  the  most  thorough  and 
critical  revision  yet  attempted,  and,  in  the  result,  by  the 
greatest  possible  consonance  with  modern  practice.  To  this  end, 
I  placed  its  preparation  entirely  in  the  hands  of  my  son  and 
partner,  W.  Lincolne  Sutton,  who  had  accumulated  a  large 
amount  of  material  in  anticipation,  and  of  Mr.  Alfred  E. 
Johnson,  author  of  the  well-known  "Analyst's  Laboratory  Com- 
'panion,^^  who  had  rendered  me  valuable  and  acknowledged 
assistance  in  the  course  of  preparing  the  ninth  edition.  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  pay  too  generous  a  tribute  to  the  devotion  of  both 
editors  to  the  task  they  undertook.  It  has  meant  twelve  months 
hard  labour  for  each  of  them  in  the  midst  of  exacting  professional 
duties.  I  wish  to  record  my  gratitude  especially  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
who,  without  the  hereditary  interest  of  his  co-editor,  has  worked 
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without  reservation  of  time  or  trouble.  He  undertook  the 
laborious  task  of  critically  revising  the  ninth  edition  line  by  line. 
I  must  admit  that  the  result  has  rather  damaged  my  conceit  as 
an  author,  for  it  is  obvious  that  many  possible  improvements  will 
reveal  themselves  under  a  meticulate  examination  in  a  book  which 
has  grown,  as  this  has,  by  a  process  of  accretion  tempered  by 
pruning  and  extended  through  nine  editions  over  a  period  of  forty 
years.  I  am  sensible  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  am 
sanguine  enough  to  be  looking  forward  already  to  the  next  and 
Jubilee  edition,  when  the  book  will  have  attained  its  fiftieth  year. 
A  fresh  opportunity  will  then  present  itself  for  moulding  this, 
the  least  perishable  worl?,  I  suppose,  of  my  life;  nearer  my  desire 
Meanwliile,  1  celebrate  my  jubilee  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society  with  the  present  edition. 

FRANCIS  SUTTON. 

Norwich, 

March,  1911. 


EDITORS'  PREFACE. 


In  preparing  this  edition,  the  ninth  has  been  critically  revised 
line  by  line,  and  the  text  slightly  re-cast,  added  to,  or  considerably 
altered,  as  it  seemed  desirable  in  the  interests  of  clearness,  fulness 
of  treatment,  or  accuracy.  A  good  deal  of  obsolete  matter  has 
been  deleted.  For  the  sake  of  greater  adaptability  for  constant 
use  and  reference  in  the  laboratory,  which  has  always  been  a  valued 
feature  of  "  Sutton,"  a  new  type  has  been  selected,  all  references 
in  the  text  have  been  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  the  page- 
headings  have  been  amplified.  For  the  same  reason,  we  have  en- 
deavoured by  compression  and  deletion  not  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  book,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  new  matter  inserted, 
and  the  present  edition,  in  fact,  does  not  differ  from  the  last  by 
more  than  a  few  pages.  At  the  same  time,  great  care  has  been 
taken  not  to  alter  in  any  way  the  general  scope  and  original  features 
of  the  work. 

The  International  Atomic  Weights  for  1911  have  been  adopted 
throughout,  and  all  factors,  numerical  examples,  etc.,  recalculated 
accordingly.  Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  show  how  the 
numerical  results  of  analyses  have  been  arrived  at. 

In  Parts  I.  and  IL,  the  sections  on  the  pipette,  the  measuring 
flask,  and  weights  and  measures,  have  been  entirely  re- written, 
the  data  used  therein  having  been  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  R.  J. 
Glazebrook,  F.R.S.,  the  Director  of  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory,  to  whom  we  gratefully  tender  our  sincere  thanks. 
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The  term  "normal  solution"  has  been  defined  in,  perhaps,  a  clearer 
manner,  and  fuller  practical  directions  have  been  given  for  the 
preparation  of  the  principal  normal  solutions  in  common  use. 
The  section  on  Indicators  has  been  somewhat  amplified  and  that 
dealing  with  the  titration  of  mixed  alkali  salts  has  been  partially 
re-cast  and  re-written  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness.  The  most 
recent  procedure  for  the  technically  complete  analysis  of 
ammoniacal  liquors,  as  published  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1909 
of  the  Chief  Inspector  under  the  Alkali  etc.  Works  Regulation 
Act,  has  been  substituted  for  that  given  in  the  last  edition.  In 
this  connexion  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Forbes  Carpenter, 
the  Chief  Alkali  Works  Inspector,  and  Mr.  Linder,  his  assistant. 
Many  other  sections  in  these  two  parts  have  been  considerably 
altered,  re-written,  or  added  to. 

The  introductory  portion  of  Part  III.  has  been  re- written  and 
the  subject  matter  considerably  amplified.  Part  IV.  is  short 
(pp.  141-147),  and  has  undergone  but  little  alteration. 

In  Part  V.  (pp.  148-420)  the  alterations  have  been  so  numerous 
and  important  that  attention  can  be  directed  only  to  a  few  of  them. 
The  section  on  ferrocyanides  has  been  entirely  re-written,  much 
expanded,  and  brought  up  to  date  ;  Knecht's  latest  process 
for  the  titration  of  iron  by  titanous  chloride  has  been  described  ; 
the  determination  of  sulphur  in  iron  and  steel  as  carried  out  at 
the  National  Physical  Laboratory  is  included ;  under  Magnesium, 
Manganese,  Mercury  and  Nickel  several  new  processes  are  given. 
The  section  on  Dissolved  Oxygen  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 
Portions  of  the  section  on  Sugars  have  been  re-written,  and  Mr. 
A.  R.  Ling  has  kindly  contributed  an  account  of  his  most  recent 
methods  of  procedure  in  the  use  ofFehling's  solution.  Important 
new  matter  is  given  under  Titanium,  Vanadium,  and  Zinc.  The 
article  on  Acetone  has  been  entirely  re-written  and  the  Govern- 
ment Specification  inserted.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Director 
of  Artillery,  Royal  Gunpowder  Factory,  Waltham  Abbey,  for 
kindly  furnishing  the  latter.    Under  "  Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes " 
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numerous  portions  of  the  text  have  been  re-written,  worked 
examples  added,  and  a  description  of  thePolenske  method,  with 
figure,  inserted.    Phenols  and  Cresols  have  also  received  attention. 

In  Part  VI.  Liebig's  method  for  determination  of  urea  has  been 
deleted  and  Gerrard's  apparatus  described.  The  Water  and 
Sewage  Section  has  been  most  thoroughly  revised  and  re-arranged, 
with  numerous  additions,  including  a  special  index  to  the  section. 

Beyond  numerical  and  typographical  revision,  little  change  has 
been  made  in  the  Gas  Analysis  section. 

For  the  loan  of  blocks  we  desire  to  thank  Messrs.  Macmillan 
(fig.  57a),  the  pubhshers  of  Lewkowitsch's  ''Oils,  Fats  and 
Waxes";  Messrs.  Longmans  (fig.  55),  the  publishers  of  Knecht 
and  Hibbert's  ''Neiv  Reduction  Methods  in  Volumetric  Analysis'"; 
and  Messrs.  Churchill  (fig.  59),  publishers  of  Allen's  "Chemistry 
of  Urine." 

W.  L.  S. 
A.  E.  J. 
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MEMORANDA. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

(See  p.  23.) 
1  metre  =       39-370113  inches. 

=       3-280843  feet. 
1  gram  (gm.)       =       15-43236  grains  (grs.). 
1  kilogram  =       2-2046  lb.  avoirdupois. 

The  standard  htre  is  the  volume  of  a  kilogram  of  pure  water 
at  4°  C.  under  standard  barometric  pressure. 

1  htre  =       1000-028  cubic  centimetres. 

=  1-75980  pints. 

= .  0-219975  gallon. 

1  litre  of  water  at  15°  C.  weighs  999-13  grams. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The  usual  standard  temperature  for  graduated  vessels  and 
standard  solutions  used  in  volumetric  analysis  is  15°  C.  (  =  59°  F.). 
For  special  purposes,  however,  other  temperatures  are  also  in 
common  use  (see  p.  25). 

NORMAL  SOLUTIONS. 

A  normal  solution  of  a  reagent  is  one  that  contains  in  a  litre 
that  proportion  of  its  molecular  weight  in  grams  which  corresponds 
to  one  gram  of  available  hydrogen  or  its  equivalent  (see  p.  28). 
Decinormal  (^/lo)  and  centinormal  (^/xoo)  solutions  are  respectively 
of  one-tenth  and  one-hundredth  of  this  strength. 

By  means  of  a  standard  solution,  a  given  volume  of  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  equivalent  to  a  known  amount  of  a  certain 
substance,  the  quantity  of  such  substance  contained  in  a  given 
quantity  of  another  sohd  or  hquid  body  can  be  determined.  This 
process  is  termed  titration. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 

Berichte  der  deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft. 
Chemical  News. 

Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  analytische  Cliemie. 
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ABRIDGED  LIST  OF  THE 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC   WEIGHTS  FOR  1911 


(used  throughout  this  work). 


0=16. 
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Antimony   Sb  120*2 

Arsenic  As  74-96 

Bcarium  Ba  137-37 

Bismuth  Bi  208 

Boron  B  11 
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Chlorine  CI  35-46 

Chromium  Cr  52 
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Copper  Cu  63-57 

Fluorine  F  19 

Gold  Au  197-2 

Hydrogen  H  1008 

Iodine  I  126-92 
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Lithium  Li  6-94 
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Magnesium  Mg  24-32 

Manganese  Mn  54-93 

Mercury  Hg  200 

Molybdenum  Mo  96 

Nickel  Ni  58-68 

Nitrogen  N  14-01 

Oxygen  0  16 
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Uranium  U  238-5 

Vanadium  V  51-06 

Zinc  Zn  65-37 


VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS 

OF 

LIQUIDS  AND  SOLIDS. 

 3se  

PART  1. 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Quantitative  analysis  by  weight,  or  gravimetric  analysis, 
consists  in  separating  out  the  constituents  of  any  compound,  either 
in  a  pure  state  or  in  the  form  of  some  new  substance  of  knowTi  com- 
position, and  accurately  weighing  the  products.  Such  operations 
are  frequently  very  comphcated,  and  occupy  a  long  time,  besides 
requiring  in  many  cases  elaborate  apparatus,  and  the  exercise  of 
much  care  and  experimental  knowledge.  Volumetric  processes  on 
the  other  hand,  ^^rC  J  £LS  £t  rule,  quickly  performed  ;  in  most  cases  are 
susceptible  of  extreme  accuracy,  and  need  much  simpler  apparatus. 
The  leading  principle  of  the  method  consists  in  submitting  the 
substance  to  be  determined  to  certain  characteristic  reactions, 
employing  for  such  reactions  solutions  of  known  strength,  and 
from  the  volume  of  solution  necessary  for  the  production  of  such 
reaction  calculating  the  weight  of  the  substance  to  be  determined 
by  aid  of  the  known  laws  of  chemical  equivalence. 

Volumetric  analysis,  or  quantitative  chemical  analysis  by  measure, 
in  the  case  of  Hquids  and  soHds,  consequently  depends  upon  the 
following  conditions  for  its  successful  practice  : — 

1.  A  solution  of  the  reagent,  the  chemical  value  of  which  is 
accurately  known,  called  the  "  standard  solution." 

2.  A  graduated  vessel  from  which  portions  of  it  may  be 
accurately  dehvered,  called  the  "  burette." 

3.  The  decomposition  produced  by  the  standard  solution  with 
any  given  substance  must  either  in  itself  or  by  an  indicator  be  such, 
that  its  termination  is  unmistakable  to  the  eye.  and  thereby  the 
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quantit}'^  of  the  substance  with  which  it  has  combined  accurately 
calculated. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  is  desired  to  know  the  quantity  of 
pure  silver  contained  in  a  shilling.  The  coin  is  first  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  by  which  means  a  bluish  solution,  containing  silver, 
copper,  and  probably  other  metals,  is  obtained.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  chlorine  combines  with  silver  in  the  presence  of  other  metals 
to  form  silver  chloride,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  The 
proportions  in  which  the  combination  takes  place  are  35'46  of 
chlorine  to  every  107*88  of  silver  ;  consequently,  if  a  standard 
solution  of  pure  sodium  chloride  is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  water 
such  a  weight  of  the  salt  as  will  be  equivalent  to  35*46  grains  of 
chlorine  (  =  58*46  grains  NaCl)  and  diluting  to  the  measure  of 
1000  -grains,  every  single  grain  measure  of  this  solution  will  com- 
bine with  0*10788  grain  of  pure  silver  to  form  silver  chloride,  wliich 
is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  wliich  the  mixture  is 
made.  In  the  process  of  adding  the  salt  solution  to  the  silver, 
drop  by  drop,  a  point  is  at  last  reached  when  the  precipitate  ceases 
to  form.  Here  the  process  must  stop.  On  looking  carefully  at 
the  graduated  vessel  from  which  the  standard  solution  has  been 
used,  the  operator  sees  at  once  the  number  of  grain  measures  which 
has  been  necessary  to  produce  complete  decomposition.  For 
example,  suppose  the  quantity  used  was  520  grain  measures  ;  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  multiply  520  by  the  coefficient  for 
each  grain  measure,  viz.  0*10788,  which  shows  the  amount  of  pure 
silver  present  to  be  56*098  grains. 

This  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  silver  in  any  given 
solution  occupies  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Mdiereas  the 
determination  by  weighing  could  not  be  done  in  half  a  day,  and 
even  then  not  so  accurately  as  by  the  volumetric  method.  It  must 
be  understood  that  there  are  certain  necessary  precautions  in  con- 
ducting the  above  process  which  have  not  been  described  ;  those 
will  be  found  in  their  proper  place  ;  but  from  tliis  example  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  the  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  as  compared  with 
the  older  methods  of  analysis,  is  immense  ;  besides  wliich,  in  the 
majority  of  instances  in  wliich  it  can  be  apphed,  it  is  equally 
accurate,  and  in  many  cases  much  more  so. 

The  only  conditions  on  which  the  volumetric  system  of  analysis 
can  be  carried  on  successfully  are  that  great  care  is  taken  with 
respect  to  the  graduation  of  the  measuring  instruments,  and  their 
agreement  with  each  other,  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  standard 
solutions,  and  the  absence  of  other  matters  which  would  interfere 
with  the  accurate  determination  of  the  particular  substance  sought. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis  is  that,  in  the  former  method,  the  substance  to  be 
determined  must  be  completely  isolated  in  the  purest  possible  state 
or  combination,  necessitating  in  many  instances  very  patient  and 
discriminating  labour ;  Avhereas,  in  volumetric  processes,  sucli 
complete  separation  is  very  seldom  required,  the  processes  being  so 
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contrived  as  to  admit  of  tlie  presence  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
other  substances  which  have  no  effect  upon  the  particular  chemical 
reaction  required. 

The  process  just  described  for  instance,  the  determination  of 
silver  in  coin,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  alloy  consists  of  silver  and 
copper,  with  small  proportions  of  lead,  antimony,  tin,  gold,  etc. 
None  of  these  metals  affect  the  amount  of  salt  solution  which  is 
chemically  required  to  precipitate  the  silver,  whereas,  if  the  metal 
had  to  be  determined  by  weight  it  Avould  be  necessary  first  to  filter 
the  nitric  acid  solution  to  free  it  from  insoluble  tin,  gold,  etc.  ;  then 
precipitate  with  a  shght  excess  of  sodium  chloride  ;  then  to  bring 
the  precipitate  upon  a  filter,  and  wash  repeatedly  with  pure  water 
until  every  trace  of  copper,  salt,  etc.,  is  removed.  The  pure  silver 
chloride  is  then  carefully  dried,  ignited  separately  from  the  filter, 
and  weighed  ;  the  filter  burnt,  the  residue  as  reduced  metaUic 
silver  and  filter  ash  allowed  for,  and  thus  finally  the  amount  of 
silver  is  found  by  the  balance  with  ordinary  weights. 

On  the  other  hand  the  volumetric  process  has  been  purely 
chemical,  the  burette  or  measuring  instrument  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  balance,  and  theoretical  or  atomic  weights  have  supplanted 
ordinary  weights. 

The  end  of  the  operation  in  this  method  of  analysis  is  in  all  cases 
made  apparent  to  the  eye.  In  alkahmetry  it  is  the  change  of  colour 
produced  in  htmus,  turmeric,  or  other  sensitive  colouring  matter. 
The  formation  of  a  permanent  precipitate,  as  in  the  determination  of 
cyanogen.  A  precipitate  ceasing  to  form,  as  in  chlorine  and  silver 
determination.  The  appearance  of  a  distinct  colour,  as  in  iron 
analysis  by  permanganate  solution,  and  so  on. 

I  have  adopted  the  classification  of  methods  used  by  Mohr  and 
others,  namely  : 

1.  AVliere  the  determination  of  the  substance  is  effected  by 
saturation  wdth  another  substance  of  opposite  properties — generally 
understood  to  include  acids  and  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

2.  Where  the  determination  of  a  substance  is  effected  by 
a  reducing  or  oxidizing  agent  of  known  power,  including  most 
metals,  with  their  oxides  and  salts.  The  principal  oxidizing  agents 
are  potassium  permanganate,  potassium  dichromate,  and  iodine  ; 
and  the  corresponding  reducing  agents,  ferrous  and  stannous 
compounds,  and  sodium  tliiosulphate. 

3.  Wliere  the  determination  of  a  substance  is  effected  by  pre- 
cipitating it  in  some  insoluble  and  definite  combination,  an  example 
of  which  occurs  in  the  determination  of  silver  described  above. 

This  classification  does  not  completely  include  all  the  volumetric 
processes  that  may  be  used,  but  it  divides  them  into  convenient 
sections  for  describing  the  pecuharity  of  the  reagents  used,  and 
their  preparation.  If  strictly  follo\\'ed  out,  it  M-ould  in  some  cases 
necessitate  the  registration  of  the  body  to  be  determined  under 
two  or  three  heads.  Copper,  for  instance,  can  be  determined 
residually  by  permanganate ;   it   can   also   be   determined  by 
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precipitation  with  sodium  sulpliide.  The  determination  of  tlie 
same  metal  by  potassium  cyanide,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
come  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 

It  AviU  be  found,  therefore,  that  Hberties  have  been  taken  with  the 
arrangement ;  and  for  convenient  reference  all  analytical  processes 
aj)phcable  to  a  given  body  are  included  under  its  name. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  that  several  distinct 
volumetric  methods  for  one  and  the  same  substance  are  given  ;  but 
a  httle  consideration  will  show  that  in  many  instances  greater 
convenience,  and  also  accuracy,  may  be  gained  in  this  way.  The 
operator  may  not  have  one  particular  reagent  at  command,  or  he 
may  have  to  deal  with  such  a  mixture  of  substances  as  to  preclude 
the  use  of  some  one  method ;  whereas  another  method  may  be 
quite  free  from  such  objection.  The  choice  in  such  cases  of  course 
requires  judgment,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
operator  should  be  acquainted  Avith  the  quaUtative  composition  of 
the  matters  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and  that  he  should  ask  himself 
at  every  step  why  such  and  such  a  thing  is  to  be  done. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  volu- 
metric system  that  it  may  be  successfully  used  in  many  instances 
by  those  who  have  never  been  thoroughly  trained  as  analytical 
chemists  ;  but  we  can  never  look  for  the  scientific  development  of 
the  system  in  such  hands  as  these. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
describe  all  the  operations  and  chemical  reactions  as  simply  as 
possible,  all  the  necessary  calculations  being  made  as  far  as  possible 
without  the  aid  of  long  mathematical  formulae  and  requiring 
usually  nothing  further  than  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
arithmetic  and  occasionally  of  elementary  algebra. 
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THE  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS. 
THE  BALANCE. 

Strtctly  spealdng,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  balances  in  order 
to  carry  out  completely  the  volumetric  system.  One  to  carry  about 
a  kilogram  in  each  pan  and  to  turn  when  fully  loaded  with  about 
5  milligrams  ;  the  other  to  carry  about  50  grams  and  to  turn  easily 
and  quickly,  when  fully  loaded,  with  one-  or  two-tenths  of  a  miUi- 
gram.  The  former  instrament  is  used  for  weighing  large  amounts 
of  pure  reagents  in  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions,  and  for 
making  the  necessary  weighings  when  graduating  or  testing 
measuring  flasks.  The  latter  instrument,  which  must  be  of  much 
lighter  construction,  serves  for  weighing  small  quantities  of 
substances  to  be  tested,  many  of  which,  being  hygroscopic,  need 
weighing  quickly  as  well  as  accurately,  also  for  the  deHcate  weighings 
required  when  testing  the  accuracy  of  pipettes  and  burettes. 

Eor  all  technical  purposes,  however,  a  moderate-sized  balance  of 
medium  dehcacy  is  quite  sufficient,  especially  if  rather  large 
quantities  of  substances  are  weighed  and  brought  into  solution — 
then  further  subdivided  by  means  of  measuring  flasks  and  pipettes. 

The  operator  also  requires,  besides  the  balance  and  graduated 
instruments,  a  few  beakers,  porcelain  basins,  flasks,  funnels,  stirring 
rods,  etc.,  as  in  gravimetric  analysis.  Above  all,  he  must  be 
practically  familiar  with  proper  methods  of  filtration,  washing  of 
precipitates,  and  the  apphcation  of  heat. 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS  WITHOUT  WEIGHTS. 

This  is  more  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  of  value  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, one  can  imagine  circumstances  in  which  it  might  be  useful. 
In  carrying  it  out,  it  is  necessary  only  to  have  (1)  a  correct  balance, 
(2)  a  pure  specimen  of  substance  to  use  as  a  weight,  (3)  an  accurate 
burette  filled  with  the  appropriate  solution.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  strength  of  this  should  be  known ;  but  the  state  of 
concentration  should  be  such  as  to  permit  the  necessary  reaction  to 
occur  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

If  a  perfectly  pure  specimen  of  substance,  say  calcium  carbonate, 
be  put  into  one  scale  of  the  balance,  and  be  counterpoised  with  an 
impure  specimen  of  the  same  substance,  and  both  titrated  with  the 
same  acid,  and  the  number  of  c.c.  used  for  the  pure  substance  be 
called  100,  the  number  of  c.c.  used  for  the  impure  substance  will 
correspond  to  the  percentage  of  pure  calcium  carbonate  in  the 
specimen  examined. 

The  apphcation  of  the  process  is,  of  course,  limited  to  the  use  of 
such  substances  as  are  to  be  had  pure,  and  whose  weight  is  not 
variable  by  exposure  ;  but  where  even  a  pure  substance  of  one  kind 
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cannot  be  had  as  a  weight,  one  of  another  kind  may  be  u.sed  as 
a  substitute,  and  the  required  result  obtained  by  calculation.  For 
instance,  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  a  specimen  of 
sodium  carbonate,  and  only  pure  calcium  carbonate  is  at  hand  to 
use  as  a  weight ;  equal  weights  of  the  two  are  taken,  and  the  impure 
specimen  titrated  with  acid.  To  arrive  at  the  required  result,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  a  coefficient  or  factor  by  Avhich  to  convert  the 
number  of  c.c.  required  by  the  sodium  carbonate,  Aveighed  on  the 
calcium,  into  that  which  should  be  required  if  A\'eighed  on  the 
sodium,  basis.  A  consideration  of  the  relative  molecular  weights 
of  the  two  bodies  will  give  the  factor  thus — 

Calcium  carbonate  100'09  Q.g^^g 
Sodium  carbonate  106 

If,  therefore,  the  c.c.  used  are  multiplied  by  this  number,  the 
percentage  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  wiU  be  obtained.  On  this 
principle,  and  with  the  exercise  of  a  httle  ingenuity,  the  analysis 
of  a  number  of  substances  may  be  carried  out. 

L.  de  Koningh  has  communicated  to  me  a  similar  method 
devised  by  liimself  and  P  e  a  c  o  c  k,  in  which  the  same  end  is  attained 
without  the  aid  of  a  pure  substance  as  standard,  thus  :  Say 
a  specimen  of  impure  common  salt  is  to  be  examined.  A  moderate 
portion  is  put  on  the  balance  and  counterpoised  with  silver  nitrate  ; 
the  latter  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  made  up  to  100  c.c.  and  placed 
in  a  burette.  The  salt  is  dissolved  in  ^  ater,  a  few  drops  of  potassium 
chromate  added  and  titrated  Mdth  the  silver  solution,  of  wliich  10  c.c. 
is  required  ;  the  salt  is  therefore  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  silver  nitrate,  then — 

16-99  :  58-46  :  :  10  =  3-44  %  NaCl 

Or,  in  the  case  of  an  impure  soda  ash,  an  equal  weight  of  oxalic 
acid  is  taken  and  made  up  to  100  c.c.  ;  the  soda  requires,  say,  50  c.c. 
for  saturation,  or  50  per  cent.,  then — 

126  :  106  :  :  50  =  42  %  NagCOg 

It  may  happen  that,  in  some  cases,  more  than  one  portion  of  the 
reagent  is  required  to  decompose  the  substance  titrated,  and  to 
provide  against  this  two  or  more  lots  should  be  A\  eighed  in  the  first 
instance. 

VOLUMETRIC   ANALYSIS   WITHOUT  BURETTES  OR  OTHER 
GRADUATED  INSTRUMENTS. 

This  operation  consists  in  weighing  the  standard  solutions  on 
the  balance  instead  of  measuring  them.  The  influence  of  variation 
in  temperature  is,  of  course,  here  of  no  consequence.  The  chief 
requisite  is  a  delicate  flask,  fitted  with  a  tube  and  blow  ing  ball,  as 
in  the  burette  fig.  7,  or  an  instrument  known  as  Schuster's 
alkalimeter  may  be  used.    A  special  burette  has  been  devised  for 
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this  purpose  by  Casamajoi*.  The  method  is  capable  of  very 
accurate  results,  if  care  be  taken  in  preparing  tlie  standard  solutions 
and  avoiding  any  loss  in  pouring  the  hquid  from  the  vessel  in  which 
it  is  weighed.  It  occupies  much  more  time  than  the  usual  processes 
of  volumetric  analysis,  but  at  great  extremes  of  temperature  it  is 
far  more  accurate. 

THE  BURETTE. 

This  instrument  is  used  for  the  dehvery  of  an  accurately  measured 
quantity  of  any  particular  standard  solution.  It  invariably 
consists  of  a  long  glass  tube  of  even  bore,  througliout  the  length  of 
which  are  engraved,  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  certain  divisions 
corresponding  to  a  known  volume  of  fluid. 


F'g-  1-  Fig.  2. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  a  great  many  forms,  under  tlie  names  of 

*  C.  ^\  35.  98. 
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their  respective  inventors,  such  as  Mphr,  Gay  Lussac,  Bink,  etc., 
but  as  some  of  these  possess  a  decided  superiority  over  others  it  is 
not  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  which  is  used,  and  therefore 
a  slight  description  of  them  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
burette,  with  india-rubber  tube  and  clip,  contrived  by  Mohr,  is 
shown  in  figs.  1  and  2,  and,  with  glass  stop-cock,  in  fig  3.  This 
latter  form  of  instrument  is  now  made  and  sold  at  such  a  moderate 
price  that  it  has  largely  displaced  the  original  form  designed  by 
Mohr. 

A  further  improvement  in  modern  graduated  instruments  apphed 
to  burettes,  thermometers,  etc.,  is  a  strip  of  milk  glass  in  the  tube, 
beliind  the  graduation  marks  and  figures,  which  are  filled  Avith 
black  varnish  to  render  them  conspicuous. 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


The  advantages  possessed  by  Mohr's  burette  are  as  follows: 
Its  fixed  upright  position  in  a  stand  enables  the  operator  at  once 
to  read  off  the  volume  of  a  standard  solution  used  ;  the  quantity 
of  hquid  to  be  deUvered  can  be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety  ; 
and,  not  being  touched  by  the  hand,  tlie  volume  of  the  liquid  cannot 
be  increased  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
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Bink's  or  Gay  Lussac's  burette.  The  principal  disadvantage  of 
these  two  latter  forms,  however,  is  that  a  correct  reading  in  each 
case  can  only  be  obtained  by  placing  the  instrument  in  an  upright 
position  and  aUowing  the  fluid  to  find  its  proper  level.  The 
preference,  therefore,  should  unhesitatingly  be  given  to  Mohr's 
burette.  The  tap  burette  may  be  used  not  only  for  solutions 
affected  by  the  rubber  tube,  but  for  all  other  solutions,  and  may 
also  be  arranged  so  as  to  dehver  the  Uquid  in  drops,  leaving  both 
the  hands  of  the  operator  disengaged.  A  new  arrangement  is  shown 
in  fig.  4,  the  tap  being  placed  obhquely  through  the  jet,  so  as  to 
avoid  its  dropping  out  of  place  ;  the  floats  shown  are  very  small 


thermometers.  Owing  to 
tap  burettes  do  not  answ 
soda,  unless  emptied  and 
good  modification  of  this 
top  funnel-shaped.  Tliis 
enables  the  burette  to  be 
other  support  and  also  to 


Fig.  G. 

the  action  of  caustic  alkahes  upon  glass, 
er  well  for  strong  solutions  of  potash  or 

washed  immediately  after  use.  A  very 
burette,  as  usually  made,  is  to  have  the 
not  only  admits  of  more  easy  filhng,  but 

hung  on  a  stand  by  the  funnel  without 
be  tilted  from  the  vertical  when  titrating 
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hot  solutions.  W'lien  not  in  use,  tiic  dust  may  be  kept  out  of  such 
a  burette  by  a  greased  glass  plate.  Ordinary  burettes  should  be 
covered  Avith  an  inverted  test-tube  when  not  in  use.  Two 
convenient  foi'nis  of  stand  for  Mohr's  burettes  are  shown  in  figs.  5 
and  6.    In  the  former  the  arms  carrying  the  burettes  revolve. 

Special  care  should  always  be  taken  with  Mohr's  form  of  burette 
to  fill  the  delivery  point  of  the  instrument  and  the  intervening 
rubber  tube  M'ith  the  Uquid,  before  commencing  a  titration.  This 
is  easily  done  by  filling  the  burette  well  above  the  0  mark,  then 
rapidly  opening  the  clip  wide  to  expel  the  air  bubbles.  When  this 
is  done,  the  excess  of  liquid  may  be  quietly  run  out  to  the  mark. 
In  the  tap  burette  the  air  space  is  smaller  than  with  the  rubber 
tube,  but  the  same  method  should  be  invariably  adopted.  Glass 
taps  should  be  occasionally  smeared  mth  a  small  quantity  of  vaseHne 
as  lubricant.  A  tliin  ring  of  india-rubber  tubing  stretched  over  the 
projecting  narrow  end  of  the  tap  is  useful  for  keeping  it  in  position. 

We  are  indebted  to  Molir  for  another  form  of  instrument  to 
avoid  the  contact  of  permanganate  and  india-rubber,  viz.,  the  foot 
burette,  with  elastic  ball,  shown  in  fig.  7. 

The  flow  of  liquid  from  the  exit  tube  can  be  regulated  to  a  great 
nicety  by  pressure  upon  the  ball,  wliich  should  be  large,  and  have 
two  openings,— one  cemented  to  the  tube  with  marine  glue,  and 
the  other  at  the  side,  over  which  the  thumb  is  placed  when  pressed, 
and  on  the  removal  of  which  it  refills  with  air. 


Fig.  7, 


Fig.  8. 


Gay  Lus sac's  burette,  sup- 
ported in  a  wooden  foot,  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  above  form 
by  inserting  into  the  open  end  a 
good  fitting  cork,  through  which 
a  small  tube  bent  at  right-angles 
is  passed.  If  the  burette  is 
held  in  the  right  hand,  slightly 
incHned  towards  the  beaker  or 
flask  into  which  the  fluid  is  to  be 
measured,  and  the  mouth  apphed 
to  the  tube,  any  portion  of  the 
solution  may  be  emptied  out  by 
the  pressure  of  the  breath,  and 
the  disadvantage  of  holding 
the  instrument  in  a  horizontal 
position,  to  the  great  danger  of 
spilling  the  contents,  is  avoided  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  beaker  or 
flask  can  be  held  in  the  left 
hand  and  shaken  so  as  to  mix 
the  fluids,  and  by  tliis  means 
the  end  of  the  operation  be 
more  accurately  determined  (see 
fig.  8). 
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There  is  an  arraiigeiuent  of  Molir's  burette  whicli  is  ex- 
tremely serviceable  when  a  series  of  titrations  of  tlie  same  character 
have  to  be  made,  such  as  in  alkaU  works,  assay  offices,  etc.  It 
consists  in  having  a  "f  piece  of  glass  tube  inserted  between  the  lower 
end  of  the  burette  and  the  spring  clip,  communicating  with  a  reservoir 
of  the  standard  solution  placed  above,  so  that  the  burette  may  be 
filled  by  a  siphon  as  often  as  emptied,  and  in  so  gradual  a  manner 
that  no  air  bubbles  are  formed,  as  Avhen  filling  it  with  a  funnel  or 
pouring  in  liquid  from  a  bottle.  This  arrangement  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  preventing  evaporation  of  the  standard 
solution  either  in  the  burette  or  the  reservoir,  and  also  keeps  out 
dust. 

Figs.  9  and  11  show  this  arrangement  in  detail.  Connections  of 
this  kind  may  now  be  had  with  glass  stop-cocks,  either  of  the  simple 
form  or  the  patent  two-way  cock,  made  by  Greiner  and 
Friedrichs,  and  supplied  by  most  apparatus  dealers  (fig.  10). 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  solution  requires  titration  at  a  hot  or 
even  boiling  temperature,  such  as  the  determination  of  sugar  by 
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copper  solution  :  here  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  Mobr's  burette 
will  not  be  available,  since  the  steam  rising  from  the  liquid  heats 
the  burette  and  alters  the  volume  of  fluid.  This  may  be  avoided 
either  by  using  a  special  burette,  in  which  the  lower  end  is  extended 
at  a  right-angle  with  a  stop-cock,  or  by  attaching  to  an  ordinary 
burette  a  much  longer  piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  so  that  the  burette 
stands  at  the  side  of  the  capsule  or  beaker  being  heated,  and  the 
elastic  tube  is  brought  over  its  edge,  the  pinch-cock  being  fixed 
midway.  No  heat  can  then  reach  the  body  of  fluid  in  the  burette, 
since  there  can  be  no  conduction  past  the  pinch-cock.    A  burette 


Fig.  11.  Fig.  12. 

with  funnel  neck  as  described  on  page  9  may  also  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Gay  Lussac's  burette  is  shown  in  figs.  8  and  12.    By  using  it  in 
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the  following  manner  its  inherent  disadvantages  may  be  overcome  to 
a  great  extent.  Having  fixed  the  burette  into  the  foot  securely, 
and  filled  it,  take  it  up  by  the  foot,  and  resting  the  upper  end  upon 
the  edge  of  the  beaker  containing  the  solution  to  be  titrated  drop 
the  test  fluid  from  the  burette,  meamvhile  stirring  the  contents  of 
the  beaker  with  a  glass  rod ;  by  a  shght  elevation  or  depression  the 
flow  of  test  liquid  is  regulated  until  the  end  of  the  operation  is 
secured.  In  tliis  way  the  annoyances  which  arise  from  alternately 
placing  the  instrument  in  an  upright  and  a  horizontal  position  are 
avoided. 

B ink's  burette  is  well  known,  and  need  not  be  described  ;  it  is 
the  least  recommendable  of  all  forms,  except  for  very  rough 
estimations. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  burettes  graduated  to  contain  from  30  to 
50  c.c.  in  Yo  c.c.  and  100  or  110  c.c.  in  ^  or  |  c.c. 

The  pinch-cock  generally  used  in  Mohr's  burette  is  shown  in 
fig.  1.  These  are  made  of  brass  and  are  now  generally  nickel-plated 
to  prevent  corrosion.  Another  form  is  made  of  one  piece  of  steel 
wire,  as  devised  by  Hart;  the  wire  is  softened  by  heating,  and 
coiled  round  as  shown  in  fig.  13.  When  the  proper  shape  has  been 
attained,  the  chp  is  hardened  and  tempered  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  a  spring. 

Another  pinch-cock  is  shown  in  fig.  13.  It  may  be  made  of  hard 
wood,  horn,  or,  preferably,  of  flat  glass  rod.  The  levers  should  be 
long.  A  small  piece  of  cork,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  elastic 
tube  of  the  burette  when  pressed  close,  should  be  fastened  at  the 
angles  of  the  levers  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 


Fig-llS. 


The  use  of  any  kind  of  pinch-cock  may  be  avoided,  and  a  very 
delicate  action  obtained,  by  simply  inserting  a  not  too  tightly  fitting 
piece  of  sohd  glass  rod  into  the  elastic  tube  between  the  end  of  the 
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burette  and  the  jet.  A  firm  squeeze  being  given  by  the  finger  and 
thumb  to  the  elastic  tube  surrounding  the  rod,  a  small  canal  is 
opened,  and  thus  the  liquid  escapes,  and  of  course  can  be  controlled 
by  the  operator  at  will  (see  fig.  14). 

THE  PIPETTE. 

The  pipettes  used  in  volumetric  analysis  are  of  tw  o  kinds  : 
(1)  whole  pipettes,  which  have  but  one  mark  and  deliver  a  fixed 
quantity  marked  on  the  measure  ;  (2)  graduated  pipettes,  the  stems 


Fig.  14.  Fig.  15.  Fig.  16. 


of  which  are  graduated  to  deliver  various  quantities  at  the  discretion 
of  the  analyst.  In  using  the  former,  they  are  first  filled  from  the 
jet  to  about  1  cm.  above  the  mark,  tlien  allowed  to  run  down  just 
to  the  mark.  Any  droj)s  adhering  to  the  jet  are  removed.  The 
liquid  is  then  allowed  to  run  out  into  the  vessel  where  it  is  required, 
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the  point  of  the  jet  touching  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  After  tlie 
continuous  outflo^^'  has  ceased,  the  pipette  is  allowed  to  drain  for 
15  seconds  and  the  jet  is  then  stroked  off  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 
The  "  Limits  of  Error  "  allowed  in  pipettes  standardized  at  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory  are  as  follows  : — 

Limits  of  Error  in  c.c. 
For  c.c.  inclusive    2       10       30       75  200 
c.c.  -01     -02      -03       05  -1 

The  standard  temperature  is  15°  C. 

In  all  pipettes,  the  upper  end  is  narrowed  to  about  ^  inch,  so  that 
the  pressure  of  the  finger  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  flow  at  any  point. 

Pipettes  are  invariably  filled  by  sucking  the  upper  end  with  the 
mouth,  unless  the  Kquid  is  volatile  or  highly  poisonous,  in  which 
case  it  is  best  to  use  some  other  kind  of  measurement.  Beginners 
invariably  find  a  difficulty  in  quickly  filHng  the  pipette  above  the 
mark,  and  stopping  the  fluid  at  the  exact  point.  Practice  with  pure 
water  is  the  only  method  of  overcoming  tliis. 

Fig.  15  shows  two  whole  pipettes,  one  of  small  and  the  other  of 
large  capacity,  and  also  a  graduated  pipette  of  medium  size.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pipette  graduated  throughout  the 
stem  is  not  a  reliable  instrument  for  accurate  titration,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  stopping  the  flow  of  hquid  at  any  given  point  and 
reading  off  the  exact  measurement.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  approxi- 
mate determination  of  the  strength  of  any  standard  solution  in 
the  course  of  preparation. 

Fig.  16  shows  a  very  useful  form  of  pipette  for  measuring  strong 
acids  or  alkalies,  etc.,  the  bulb  preventing  the  entrance  of  any  Hquid 
into  the  mouth. 

THE  MEASURING  FLASK. 

Measuring  flasks  serve  to  make  up  standard  solutions  to  a  given 
volume,  and  also  enable  the  analyst,  with  the  aid  of  pipettes,  to 
obtain  aUquot  portions  of  a  substance  to  be  tested.  They  should 
be  as  narrow  in  the  neck  as  is  compatible  with  easy  filhng  and 
emptying,  and  the  mark  should  be  situated  below  the  middle  of 
the  neck,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  thoroughly  mixing  the  contents 
by  shaking. 

Measuring  flasks  are  made  either  to  contain  or  to  deliver  the 
quantities  marked  on  them,  and  the  temperature  at  which  they  have 
been  standardized  should  invariably  be  marked  on  also.  Ordinary 
flasks  witli  one  mark  are  always  taken  to  contain  the  amount 
specified.  Vessels  standardized  at  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory,  Teddington,  are  marked  with  the  letter  D  when  they 
are  meant  to  deliver  ;  if  meant  for  both  content  and  delivery  the 
letter  D  is  placed  above  the  upper,  and  the  letter  C  below  the 
lower,  mark.  The  standard  temperature  is  15°  C.  Thus,  a 
standardized  flask  marked  "  1  litre  15°  C."  is  such  tliat,  at  a 
temperature  of  15°  C,  the  volume  of  the  contents  of  the  flask  is  the 
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same  as  that  of  a  Idlogram  of  water  at  a  temiDerature  of  4°  C. 
Since,  however,  the  density  of  water  at  15°  0.  is  0  "999 13  grams  per 
com.,  the  weight  of  water  at  15°  C.  which  fills  the  flask  up  to  the 
mark  is  99913  grams,  not  1000  grams. 


Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 

Volumetric  measures  standardized  at  Charlottenburg  are  marked 
with  the  letters  A  and  E  to  indicate  "  dehver  "  and  "  contain  " 
respectively,  these  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  "  Ausguss  " 
and  "  Einguss,"  signifjdng  pouring  out  and  pouring  in. 

As  examples  of  the  "  Limits  of  Error  "  observed  at  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  the  following  may  be  given  : — 

Measuring  Flasks. 
Limits  of  Error  in  c.c. 
For  c.c.  50      100  to  250    300  to  500    550  to  1000  2000 

/to  contain   "05  '1  -15  '3  -5 

°-°-t to  deliver      -1  -2  -3  -6  1-0 

The  German  limits  are  practically  the  same. 
Measuring  flasks  are  ordinarily  made  of  50,  70,  100,  200,  250, 
500,  1000  and  2000  c.c.  capacity.  Flasks  for  delivery  should  be 
gradually  tilted  till  nearly  vertical,  drained  for  one  minute,  and 
the  last  drop  removed  by  touching  the  side  of  the  vessel  into  which 
they  are  being  emptied. 

W.  B.  Giles  has  described  a  modified  flask*,  shown  in  fig.  18. 
It  is  handy  in  making  up  standard  solutions  where  the  reagent 
cannot  be  weighed  in  an  absolutely  pure  state,  for  instance,  sulphuric 

•  a.  N.  69,  99. 
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acid,  ammonium  thiocyanate,  or  uranic  salts.  Such  a  quantity, 
liOA^-ever,  is  taken  as  will  give  a  solution  about  a  ninth  or  tenth 
too  strong,  and  the  measure  is  made  up  to  1100  c.c.  The  real 
strength  is  then  taken  by  two  titrations  on  25  or  30  c.c.  with 

a  known  standard,  so  that  its 
exact  working  strength  is  known  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  100  c.c.  is 
then  removed  down  to  the  1000 
c.c.  mark,  and  a  shght  calculation 
will  show  how  much  water  has 
to  be  added  to  the  1000  c.c.  to 
make  a  correct  solution.    If  only 
a  htre  is  made  up,  an  unknown 
volume  is  left  in  the  flask,  and  it 
must  be  transferred  to  a  measuring 
cyhnder,   where,   owing  to  the 
large  diameter  of  the  vessel,  the 
graduation  can  never  be  so  accu- 
rate as  in  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
flask.    Should  the  solution  prove 
to  be  only  about  a  tenth  too 
strong,  the  necessary  dilution  may 
be  made  in  the  flask  itseK  ;  but 
if  stronger  than  this,  the  flask 
must  be  emptied  into  the  store 
bottle  and  rinsed  out  with  the 
measured  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired,  which  is  then  drained 
into  the  store  bottle,  and  the 
whole  carefully  mixed. 

In  addition  to  the  measuring 
flasks  it  is  necessary  to  have 
graduated  vessels  of  cyHndrical 
form  for  the  purpose  of  preparing' 
standard  solutions,  etc. 

Fig.  19  shows  a  stoppered 
cyhnder  for  this  purpose, 
generally  called  a  test  mixer. 
Wide-mouthed  open  cyhnders, 
with  spouts,  of  various  sizes 
and  graduated  like  fig.  19,  are 
also  used. 

ON  THE  CORRECT 
READING   OF  GRADUATED 
INSTRUMENTS. 

In  consequence  of  capillarity 
the  surface  of  liquids  in  narrow 
Where  the  liquid  wets  tlie  tube,  its  surface 

G 


Fig.  20. 
tubes  is  always  curved. 
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takes  the  form  of  a  meniscus  which  is  concave,  as  shown  in  fig.  20. 
In  reading  the  heights  of  such  liquids  in  tubes,  the  point  where 
a  graduation  mark  coincides  with  the  bottom  of  the  curve  is 
taken. 

The  eye  may  be  assisted  materially  in  reading  the  divisions  on 
a  graduated  tube  by  using  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  opal  glass  held 
at  an  angle  of  30°  or  40°  from  the  burette  and  near  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  or  a  small  card,  the  lower  half  of  which  is 
blackened,  the  upper  remaining  white.  If  the  line  of 
division  between  the  black  and  Avliite  be  held  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
eye  brought  on  a  level  with  it,  the  meniscus  can  then  be 
seen  by  transmitted  light,  bounded  below  by  a  sharply 
defined  black  line.  A  card  of  this  kind,  shding  up  and 
doAvn  a  support,  is  of  great  use  in  verifying  the  graduation 
of  the  burettes  or  pipettes  with  a  cathetometer.  Another 
good  method  is  to  use  a  piece  of  mirror,  upon  wliich  are 
gummed  two  strips  of  black  paper,  half  an  inch  apart ; 
apply  it  in  contact  with  the  burette  so  that  the  eye  can 
be  reflected  in  the  open  space.  The  operator  may  con- 
sult with  advantage  the  directions  for  calibration  on  the 
following  page,  and  details  of  graduating  and  verifying 
measuring  instruments  for  the  analysis  of  gases  as 
described  in  Part  7.  In  taking  the  readings  of  burettes, 
pipettes,  and  flasks,  the  graduation  mark  should  coincide  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  level  of  the  operator's  eye. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 
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Erdmann's  Float. — This  useful  httle  instrument  to 
accompany  M  o  h  r '  s  burette,  gives  the  most  accurate  reading 
that  can  be  obtained  ;  one  of  its  forms  is  shown  in  fig.  21, 
another,  containing  a  thermometer,  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  The 
latest  form  is  shown  in  fig.  22,  where  the  ring-mark  is  made 
within  the  bulb,  as  indeed  it  is  best  to  be  in  all  cases.  A 
special  form  for  use  with  dark-coloured  solutions  like  iodine, 
permanganate,  etc.,  is  to  have  two  bulbs  with  the  ring-mark 
in  the  upper  bulb,  and  the  instrument  is  so  weighted  that  the 
upper  bulb  stands  out  of  the  hquid,  and  of  course 
may  then  be  read  off  as  easily  as  if  the  liquid 
were  transparent.  The  instrument  consists  essentially  of 
an  elongated  glass  tube,  rather  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  burette  itself,  and  weighted  at  the  lower  end  with 
a  globule  of  mercury.  The  actual  height  of  the  liquid 
in  the  burette  is  not  regarded,  because  if  the  operator 
begins  with  the  line  on  the  float  opposite  the  0  graduation 
mark  on  the  burette  the  same  proportional  division  is 
always  maintained. 

It  is  essential  that  the  float  should  move  up  and  down  in 
the  burette  without  wavering,  and  the  line  upon  it  should 
always  be  parallel  to  tlie  graduations  of  the  burette. 


Fig.  23. 
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Filter  for  ascertaining  the  end-reaction  in  certain  processes. — 

This  is  shown  in  fig.  23,  and  the  instrument  is  known  as  Be  ale's 
filter.  It  serves  well  for  taking  a  few  drops  of  clear  solution  from 
any  hquid  in  which  a  precipitate  will  not  settle  readily.  To  use 
it,  a  piece  of  filter  paper  is  tied  over  the  lower  end,  and  over  that 
a  piece  of  fine  muslin  to  keep  the  paper  from  being  broken.  When 
dipped  into  a  muddy  mixture,  the  clear  fluid  rises  and  may  be 
poured  out  of  the  little  spout  for  testing.  If  the  process  in  hand 
is  not  completed,  the  contents  are  washed  back  to  the  bulk,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  required. 

THE  CALIBRATION  OF  GRADUATED  APPARATUS. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  practice  of  volumetric  analysis  the 
absolute  correctness  of  the  graduations  of  the  vessels  used  to  a  given 
standard  is  not  necessary  so  long  as  they  agree  with  one  another. 
In  the  present  day  there  are  many  makers  of  instruments,  some 
using  the  litre  of  1000  grams  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C,  others  at 
15-5°  C,  and  others  again  at  17'5°  C.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
conceivable  that  operators  may  purchase,  from  time  to  time, 
a  mixture  of  instruments  of  a  heterogeneous  character.  The  German 
Imperial  Standard  Commission  have  now  made  it  legal  only  to  use 
for  official  purposes  the  litre  and  its  divisions,  containing  1000  grams 
of  pure  water  at  4°  C.  (p.  23).  These  instruments  for  use  in  that 
country  are  all  stamped  in  the  same  way  as  commercial  measures 
are  stamped  by  law  in  this  country.  If,  then,  instruments  are  sent 
abroad,  they  will  not  agree  with  the  bulk  of  those  hitherto  used. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  general  accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to 
calibrate  or  measure  the  divisions  upon  the  various  instruments  by 
actual  experiment,  carried  on  in  a  room  kept  at  the  temperature 
of  15°  C. 

Flasks. — The  shortest  way  to  get  at  the  true  contents  of  a  litre 
flask,  or  to  correct  it  for  a  given  temperature  by  making  a  fresh  mark, 
is  to  weigh  the  contents  by  substitution,  which  is  done  as  follows  : — 

The  flask  is  cleaned  and  dried,  by  first  rinsing  with  alcohol,  then 
ether,  and  the  latter  blown  out  with  a  bellows  or  driven  off  by 
warming.  When  cool,  it  is  placed  on  a  sufficiently  large  and 
sensitive  balance,  together  with  a  Idlogram  Aveight,  side  by  side — 
a  shallow  metal  tray  is  placed  on  the  other  pan,  and  sufficient  shot 
added  to  exactly  balance  the  flask  and  weight ;  both  the  latter  are 
then  removed,  leaving  the  shot  on  the  other  pan.  The  flask  is  then 
placed  level,  and  distilled  water  at  15°  C.  poured  in  up  to  the  mark  ; 
the  moisture  in  the  neck  is  removed  after  a  iew  minutes  by  filter 
paper  and  the  flask  placed  on  the  empty  pan.  If  the  two  pans  are 
in  equilibrium  tlie  mark  is  correct  ;  if  not,  water  nnist  be  added  or 
removed  with  a  small  pipette,  and  the  mark  altered.  Smaller 
flasks  are  calibrated  in  the  same  way. 

C  '2 
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To  calibrate  a  flask  for  delivering  an  exact  litre  or  less,  some  water 
is  poured  into  the  empty  flask,  Avhich  is  drained  for  half  a  minute, 
and  weighed  with  its  stopper  ;  it  is  then  filled  to  the  neck  with  pure 
water,  and  closed  by  the  glass  or  rubber  stopper,  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  water  added  or  removed  as  before.  A  nick  is  then 
made  with  a  diamond,  or  sharp  file,  opposite  the  lowest  part  of  the 
meniscus,  which  may  be  extended  to  a  proper  mark  after  the  flask 
is  emptied.  Such  a  flask,  when  correctly  marked,  wiH  deliver  the 
volume  required  at  the  given  temperature,  after  the  contents  have 
been  poured  out  and  drained  for  half  a  minute. 

Burettes. — After  firmly  fixing  in  its  stand,  filling  with  pure  water 
at  15°  C,  and  getting  rid  of  the  air  bubbles  in  the  tap  or  jet,  the 
exact  level  at  the  0  mark  is  made  preferably  with  an  Erdmann 
float ;  successive  quantities  of  5  or  10  c.c.  are  then  run  into  a  small 
dry  tared  beaker  and  rapidly  weighed.  If  great  accuracy  is  required 
a  closed  vessel  ought  to  be  employed,  but  tliis  necessitates  the  drying 
after  each  weighing  ;  a  very  small  beaker  can  be  easily  wiped  dry, 
and  rapid  weigliings  made  A^dthout  any  sensible  loss  of  accuracy.  If 
the  weigliings  have  shown  reasonable  accuracy,  say  witliin  a  milli- 
gram or  so  for  each  c.c,  it  will  be  sufficiently  correct ;  if  otherA^dse, 
a  table  must  be  constructed  shomng  the  correct  contents  at  any 
given  point. 

An  excellent  method  of  caHbrating  tap  burettes  is  described  by 
Carnegie,*  wliich  saves  the  labour  involved  in  the  separate 
weigliings  just  described,  but  does  not  give  the  weight  contents. 
A  small  column  of  CSg,  saturated  with  water,  and  tinted  M-itli 
iodine,  is  used  to  measure  the  spaces  between  the  graduation  marks 
of  the  instrument.  The  burette  is  connected  by  rubber  tube  with 
a  reservoir  of  water  like  that  used  for  mercury  in  gas  apparatus, 
and  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  this  reservoir  5  c.c.  or  so  of  the 
CS2  may  be  moved  from  the  bottom  upwards,  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  compare  portions  of  the  scale 
throughout.  It  is  essential  that  the  measurement  takes  place  from 
the  bottom,  which  is  done  by  allowing  water  to  flow  in  up  to  the 
lower  mark  of  the  burette,  then  gently  running  in  the  portion  of  CSg 
from  a  long  fine  pipette  ;  when  settled,  and  the  meniscus  observed, 
a  cautious  opening  of  the  tap  will  allow  of  the  movement  of  the 
column,  through  the  various  divisions,  up  to  the  top. 

Pipettes. — With  the  instrument  made  to  deHver  one  quantity  only 
it  is  generally  sufficient  to  fill  it  by  suction  above  the  mark,  then 
gently  release  the  pressure  of  the  finger  until  the  exact  mark  is 
reached.  The  contents  are  then  run  into  a  dry  tared  beaker,  drained 
for  15  seconds  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  beaker,  and  the 
beaker  quickly  weighed.  If  not  fairly  correct,  trials  must  be  made 
by  placing  a  thin  strip  of  gummed  jiaper  on  tlie  stem,  and  marking 

*  C.  A'.  64,  42. 
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the  height  of  each  trial  until  the  correct  weight  is  found,  when 
a  permanent  mark  may  be  made. 

Graduated  pipettes  are  best  calibrated  by  j&lling  them  above  the 
mark,  fixing  them  in  a  stand  like  a  burette,  closing  the  top  with 
a  stout  piece  of  rubber  tube,  clamped  with  a  strong  clip,  then,  after 
adjusting  the  level,  drawing  off  in  quantities  of  5  c.c,  or  so,  and 
weighing  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  burettes. 

Cylinders. — The  only  method  of  calibrating  these  vessels  is  to 
measure  into  them  repeatedly  various  volumes  of  water  from 
delivery  pipettes  of  proved  accuracy,  taking  precautions  as  to  level, 
meniscus,  and  the  proper  drainage  of  the  pipette  after  each 
delivery.* 

Preservation  of  Solutions. — There  are  test  solutions  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  proneness  to  decomposition,  cannot  be  kept  at 


any  particular  strength  for  a  length  of  time  ;  consequently  they  must 
be  titrated  on  every  occasion  before  being  used.  Stannous  chloride 
and  sulphurous  acid  are  examples  of  such  solutions.    Special  vessels 

"icthod  of  calibration  for  volumetric  instruments  is  crivcu  by  M  o  r  s  e 
and  in  a  1  o  c  k  (Ayner.  Chan.  Journ.  16,  479). 
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have  been  devised  for  keeping  solutions  liable  to  alter  in  strength 
by  access  of  air,  as  siiown  in  figs.  24  and  25. 

Fig.  24  is  especially  applicable  to  caustic  alkali  solutions,  the 
tube  passing  through  the  caoutchouc  stopper  being  filled  with  dry 
soda-lime,  resting  on  cotton  wool. 

Fig.  25,  designed  by  Mohr,  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon 
this,  since  it  allows  of  the  burette  being  filled  with  the  solution  from 
the  store  bottle  quietly,  and  without  any  access  of  air  whatever. 
The  vessel  can  be  used  for  caustic  alkahes,  baryta,  stannous  chloride, 
permanganate,  and  sulphurous  acid,  or  any  other  liquid  liable  to 
undergo  change  by  absorbing  oxygen.  Rubber  stoppers  should  be 
used  for  these  bottles  ;  and  a  thin  layer  of  wliite  mineral  oil  is  poured 
on  the  top  of  the  solution,  where,  owing  to  its  low  density,  it  always 
floats,  placing  an  impermeable  division  between  the  air  and  the 
solution  ;  and  as  tliis  oil  is  not  affected  by  these  solutions  in  their 
diluted  state,  this  form  is  of  great  advantage.  Fig.  25  can  be 
improved  by  having  a  tM'^o-holed  rubber  stopper — one  hole  is  used 
for  a  tapped  funnel,  through  ^^'hich  the  bottle  is  filled,  the  other 
hole  contains  a  small  tapped  tube,  which  is  opened  when  drawing 
the  solution  out  or  when  filhng  the  bottle.  Solutions  not  affected 
chemically  by  contact  with  air  should  be  kept  in  bottles,  the  corks 
or  stoppers  of  which  keep  them  perfectly  closed,  and  tied  over  with 
india-rubber  or  bladder  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion, and  should  further  be  always  shaken 
before  use,  when  they  are  not  quite  full. 
The  influence  of  bright  hght  upon  some 
solutions  is  very  detrimental  to  their  chemical 
stabihty  ;  hence  it  is  advisable  to  preserve 
some  solutions  not  in  immediate  use  in  the 
dark,  and  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
15  or  16°  C. 

The  apparatus  devised  by  J.  C.  Chorley, 
and  shown  in  fig.  26,  will  be  found  useful  for 
preserving  and  dehvering  known  volumes  of 
such  solutions  as  alcohohc  potash,  which  are 
Uable  to  alteration  by  exposure  to  air.  The 
wash  bottle  inserted  in  the  cork  of  the  large 
store  bottle  contains  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  and  serves  to  wash  all  air  entering  the 
large  bottle.  By  means  of  the  three-way 
stop-cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  the 
solution  is  allowed  to  fill  the  pipette  and 
overflow  into  its  upper  chamber,  the  excess 
being  caught  in  the  small  side  bulb  and 
reservoir  ;  this  solution  serves  to  wash  all  air 
entering  the  pipette  when  the  stop-cock  is 
turned  to  deliver  the  solution,  which  is  run  off  to  a  mark  just  above 
the  tap.  When  full,  the  side  reservoir  may  be  emptied  by  with- 
drawing the  small  ground  stopper. 


Fig.  26. 
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ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES  TO 
BE  ADOPTED  IN  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  metric  system  of  ^'eights  and 
measures  used  on  the  Continent  is  not  universally  adopted,  for  botli 
scientific  and  general  purposes,  throughout  the  civihzed  world. 
The  two  great  advantages  of  the  metric  system  are  that  it  is,  first, 
a  decimal  system  and,  secondly,  a  simply-related  system.  A  short 
description  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this  system  may  not 
here  be  out  of  place. 

The  Metric  System  is  founded  on  the  metre,  which  was  originally 
intended  to  be  one-ten-milhonth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian 
through  Paris,  in  other  words,  one  forty-milhonth  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.  Subsequent  measurements,  however, 
have  shown  that  the  metre  does  not  exactly  represent  this,  hence 
the  unit  becomes  an  arbitrary  measure  after  all. 

All  the  multiples  of  units  in  the  Metric  System  are  indicated  by 
Greek  prefixes,  all  fractions  or  submultiples  by  Latin  prefixes, 
thus : — 

kilo    =^a  thousand  times        milh  =a  thousandth  part,  or  •001 
liecto  =a  hundred  times         centi  =a  hundredth  part,  or  '01 
deca  =ten  times  deci    =a  tenth  part,  or  "1 

the  unit  to  which  of  the  unit  to  which  it  is 

it  is  prefixed.  prefixed. 

For  example,  a  hectogram  =  100  grams 

a  milhmetre=  one- thousandth  part  of  a  metre,  or 
•001  metre. 

The  decimals  of  a  metre  are  abbreviated  thus  : — 

Milhmetre,s  =mm. 
Centimetre,s  =cm. 
Decimetre,s  =dm. 

The  unit  of  surface  is  the  are,  which  is  a  square  whose  side  is 
10  metres.  Consequently  it  equals  100  square  metres  and  is 
indicated  thus  : — 1  are  =  100  m^. 

The  unit  of  volume  is  a  cube  whose  side  measures  one  decimetre 
and  it  is  called  the  litre. 

1  htre  =1  cubic  decimetre  (or  dm^.) 

=  1000  cubic  centimetres  (c.c,  com.,  or  cm'\). 

The  standard  of  weight  (strictly  speaking,  of  mass)  in  the  metric 
system  is  the  kilogram,  which  was  constructed  to  represent  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  pure  distilled  water  at  its  point  of 
maximum  density,  reckoned  at  4°  C.  In  tliis  way  a  most  intimate 
and  useful  relationship  between  volumes  and  weights  is  obtained. 
Thus,  at  4°  C,  a  cubic  decimetre  of  water  weighs  1000  grams  and 
conversely  1000  grams  of  water  occupy  1  litre.    Similarly  a  litre 

fi  *  x^':-'^'^*'*?"^  is  greatly  iiu]el)tccl  to  R.  T.  G  I  a  z  c  b  r  o  o  k,  F.R.S.,  Director  of 
tiic  National  Pliynical  Laboratory,  for  kindly  supplying  data  used  botli  in  this  scctioji 
and  in  those  dealing  with  the  pipette  and  the  measuring  flask. 
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of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-9198  at  4°  C.  weighs  1000  x  •9198-919-8 
grams.  For  scientific  purposes  the  kilogram  is  usually  too  large 
a  unit,  hence  for  practical  use  the  weight  made  use  of  is  the  gram 
and  its  subdivisions. 

Further  investigations  having  shown  that  the  above  relations  do 
not  strictly  hold  good,  the  litre  is  now  defined  as  follows  :— 

The  standard  litre  is  the  volume  of  a  kilogram  of  pure  water  at 
4°  C. 

The  value  of  the  htre  in  terms  of  the  cubic  centimetre  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  experiments.  The  best  determination 
gives  : — 

1  litre =1000-028  cubic  centimetres. 

This  is  based  on  very  exact  measurements  made  during  the  last 
few  years,  as  follows  : — 

Method.  Experimenter.  Result. 

Mechanical  contact  Guillaume  1000-029 

Interference  by  reflection  Chappuis  1000-027 

„  „  transmission         Mace  de  Lepinay 

Benoit  1000-028 
Buisson 

Hence,  one  decihtre  =100-0028  cubic  centimetres 
one  millihtre  =1-000028  „ 

Thus  the  difference  between  the  two  is  practically  neghgible, 
and  in  all  but  the  most  refined  experiments  the  volume  of  one  cubic 
centimetre  may  be  treated  as  one-thousandth  part  of  that  of  the 
litre.  Now  since  in  chemical  laboratories  it  is  not  customary  to  work 
at  a  temperature  of  4°  C,  Mohr  introduced  another  standard, 
known  as  Mohr '  s  litre,  wliich  is  the  volume  occupied  by  1000  grams 
of  water  at  the  temperature  of  16°  C,  tliis  being  considered  about 
the  average  temperature  of  a  working  laboratory.  On  this  system 
the  cubic  centimetre  should  contain  1  gram  of  distilled  water  at 
16°  C,  and  a  10  c.c.  pipette,  for  example,  should  dehver  10  grams 
of  distilled  water  at  16°  C.  1000  true  c.c.  contain  almost  exactly 
999  grams  of  water  at  16°  C. 

From  these  considerations  it  becomes  evident  that  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  analyst  that  he  takes  care  to  work  with 
a  complete  set  of  volumetric  measures  all  graduated  on  one  plan 
or  the  other. 

Measures  marked,  e.g.,  "  25  c.c.  15°  C  "  should  contain  or  dehver, 
as  the  case  may  be,  25  true  c.c.  when  the  instrument  is  at  the 
temperature  of  15°  C.  On  the  other  hand,  a  flask  marked  "  1000 
grams  16°  C."  should,  of  course,  contain  1000  grams  of  distilled 
water  at  the  temperature  of  16°  C,  i.e.,  a  Mohr's  htre.  Vessels 
graduated  according  to  Mohr's  system  should  bear  the  word 
"Gramme"  or  the  letters  "  Grm  "  together  with  the  temperature. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  German  Kaiserhche  Normal-Eichungs 
Kommission  no  longer  employs  Mohr's  unit. 
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The  usual  standard  temperature  for  volumetric  vessels  is  15°  C, 
which  means  that  a  vessel  contains  its  nominal  content  of  water 
when  the  vessel  is  at  15°  C.  This  is  usually  judged  by  the  water 
being  steady  at  15°  C,  and  for  exactness  the  surrounding  air  should 
be  at  15°  C.  also.  When  the  vessel  is  at  a  different  temperature, 
its  volume  alters  in  accordance  with  the  coefficient  of  cubical 
expansion  of  the  glass.  Various  other  temperatures  in  addition 
to  the  standard  15°  C.  are,  however,  in  common  use,  as  for  instance 
20°  C.  for  vessels  employed  in  connection  with  polari meters  or 
viscosimeters,  80°  or  82°  F.  for  vessels  intended  for  tropical  chmates, 
and  so  on. 

The  British  equivalents  of  the  principal  metric  units  are  as 
follows  : — 

1  metre      =  39'370113  inches. 

1  are  =119*59921  square  yards. 

1  Htre        =    1-75980  pints. 

=    0-219975  gallons. 
1  kilogram  =    2-2046223  lb.  avoirdupois. 
1  gram       =  15-43236  grains. 

Variations  of  Temperature. — In  the  preparation  of  standard 
solutions  one  thing  must  especially  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that 
saUne  substances  on  being  dissolved  in  water  have  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  volume  of  the  resulting  Hquid.  The  same  is  also 
the  case  in  mixing  solutions  of  various  salts  or  acids  with  each 
other.* 

In  the  preparation  of  strong  solutions  the  contraction  in  volume 
is  as  a  rule  considerable.  Hence,  in  preparing  such  solutions  for 
volumetric  analysis,  or  in  diluting  such  solutions  to  a  given  volume 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  ahquot  portions  subsequently  for 
examination,  sufficient  time  must  be  given  for  hquids  to  acquire 
their  constant  volume  at  the  standard  temperature.  If  the  strength 
of  a  standard  solution  is  known  for  one  temperature,  the  strength 
corresponding  to  another  temperature  can  only  be  calculated  if  the 
rate  of  expansion  by  heat  of  the  hquid  is  known.  The  variation 
cannot  be  estimated  by  the  known  rule  of  expansion  of  distilled 
water  ;  for  Gerlach  has  shown  that  even  weak  solutions  of  acids 
and  salts  expand  far  more  than  water  for  certain  increments  of 
temperature.  The  rate  of  expansion  for  pure  water  is  known,  and 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  graduation  of  instru- 
ments where  extreme  accuracy  is  required.  The  following  short 
table  furnishes  the  data  for  correction. 

The  weight  of  1000  c.c.  of  water  at  t°  C,  when  determined  by 
means  of  brass  weights  in  air  of  t°  C,  and  at  760  m.m.  pressure  is 
equal  to  1000— a;  gm. 

I  Slight  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  entirely 
disregarded. 

♦See  Gerlach,  "Spccifische  Gewichte  rlor  Salzlosungen ; "  also  Gerlach, 
'  Sp.  Gewichte  vou  wiisscrigen  Losungen,"  Z.  a.  C.  8,  245. 
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t° 

1  10 

11 

12' 

13  14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

1  -4^ 

1  rrO 

1 

ii  u* 

O.O'? 

^  o  1 

t° 

20 

21 

22 

23  24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

2-74 

2-95 

3-17 

3-39  3  G3 

3-88 

413 

4-39 

4-67 

4-94 

5-24 

X  is  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted  from  1000  to  obtain  the  weight 
of  1000  c.c.  of  water  at  the  temperature  t°.  Thus  at  20°  2-74  must 
be  deducted  from  1000=997-26. 

Bearing  the  foregoing  remarks  in  mind,  therefore,  the  safest  plan 
in  the  operations  of  volumetric  analysis,  so  far  as  measurement  is 
concerned,  is  to  use  solutions  as  dilute  as  possible.  Absolute 
accuracy  in  determining  the  strength  of  standard  solutions  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  process  of  Aveigliing,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of 
the  solution  to  the  ^^•eight  of  active  substance  in  it  being  independent 
of  temperature. 

Casamajor*  has  made  use  of  the  data  given  by  Matthiessen 
in  liis  researches  on  the  expansion  of  glass,  water,  and  mercury,  to 
construct  a  table  of  corrections  to  be  used  when  using  any  Aveak 
standard  solution  at  a  different  temperature  from  that  at  which  it 
was  originally  standardized. 

The  expansion  of  Abater  is  different  at  different  temperatures  ;  the 
expansion  of  glass  is  known  to  be  constant  for  all  temperatures  up 
to  100°  C.  The  correction  of  volume,  therefore,  in  glass  burettes 
must  be  the  known  expansion  of  each  c.c.  of  water  for  every  1°  C, 
less  the  known  expansion  of  glass  for  the  same  temperature. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  reproduce  the  entire  paper  of 
Casamajor,  but  the  results  are  shortly  given  in  the  following 
table. 

The  normal  temperature  is  15°  C.  ;  and  the  figures  given  are  the 
relative  contractions  below,  and  expansions  above,  15°  C 


Deg. 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


C. 

-•000012 
-•000590 
-•000550 
-•000492 
-•000420 
-•000334 
-•000230 
-•000124 
Normal 
000147 
000305 
000473 
000052 
+•000841 
+•001039 
+•001240 
+  •001402 


Deg.  C. 

24 +-00 1086 
25  +-001919 
26+ -002159 

27  + -002405 

28  + -002057 

29  + -002913 

30  + -003179 

31  + -003453 

32  + -003739 

33  + -004035 
34+^004342 
35  + -004060 
36+ -004987 

37  + -005323 

38  + -005067 

39  + -000040 

40  + -000382 


♦  C.  N.  36,  IGO. 
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By  means  of  these  numbers  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  volume  of 
liquid  at  15°  C.  corresponding  to  any  volume  observed  at  any 
temperature.  If  35  c.c.  of  solution  has  been  used  at  37°  C,  the 
table  shows  that  1  c.c.  of  water  in  passing  from  15°  to  37°  is  in- 
creased to  1-005323  c.c.  ;  therefore,  by  dividing  35  c.c.  by  1-005323 
is  obtained  the  quotient  34  819  c.c,  which  represents  the  volume 
at  15°  corresponding  to  35  c.c.  at  37°.  The  operation  can  be 
simplified  by  obtaining  the  factor,  thus  : 

^  :0-994705 


1-005323 
and  35  x 0-9947  =34-82 

A  table  can  thus  be  easily  constructed  which  would  show  the  factor 
for  each  degree  of  temperature. 

These  corrections  are  useless  for  concentrated  solutions,  such  as 
normal  alkalies  or  acids  ;  with  great  variations  of  temperature  these 
solutions  should  be  used  by  weight. 

Instruments  graduated  on  the  Grain.  System. — Burettes,  pipettes, 
and  flasks  may  also  be  graduated  in  grains,  in  which  case  it  is  best 
to  take  10,000  grains  as  the  standard  of  measurement.  In  order 
to  lessen  the  number  of  figures  used  in  the  grain  system,  so  far  as 
liquid  measures  are  concerned,  I  propose  that  ten  fluid  grains  be 
called  a  decern,  or  for  shortness  dm.  This  term  corresponds  to  the 
cubic  centimetre,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  10,000  grain 
measure  as  the  cubic  centimetre  does  to  the  litre,  namely,  the  one- 
thousandth  part.  The  use  of  a  term  like  this  will  serve  to  reduce 
the  number  of  figures  which  are  unavoidably  introduced  by  the  use 
of  a  small  unit  hke  the  grain. 

Its  utiHty  is  principally  apparent  in  the  analysis  for  percentages, 
particulars  of  wliich  will  be  found  hereafter. 

The  1000  grain  burette  or  pipette  will  therefore  contain  100 
decems,  the  10,000  gr.  measure  1000  dm.,  and  so  on. 

The  capacities  of  the  various  instruments  graduated  on  the  grain 
system  may  be  as  follows  : — 

Flasks  :  10,000,  5000,  2500,  and  1000  grs.=1000,  500,  250,  and 
100  dm.  Burettes  :  300  grs.  in  1-gr.  divisions,  for  very  delicate 
purposes  =  30  dm.  in  ;  600  grains  in  2-gr.  divisions,  or  i  dm.  ; 
1100  grs.  in  5-gr.  divisions,  or  ^  dm.  ;  1100  grs.  in  10-gr.  divisions,  or 
1  dm.  The  burettes  are  graduated  above  the  500  or  1000  grs.  in 
order  to  allow  of  analysis  for  percentages  by  the  residual  method. 
W  hole  pipettes  to  deUver  10,  20,  50,  100,  200,  500,  and  1000  grs. ; 
graduated  ditto,  100  grs.  in  dm.  ;  500  grs.  in  |  dm.  ;  1000  grs.  in 
1  dm. 

Those  who  may  desire  to  use  the  decimal  systems  constructed  on 
the  gallon  measure  (=70,000  grains)  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
"  septem  "  of  Griffin,  or  the  "  decimillem  "  of  Acland  are  each 
equal  to  7  grs.  ;  and  therefore  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  pound 
(=7000  grs.)  as  the  cubic  centimetre  does  to  the  litre,  or  tlie 
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decern  to  10,000  grs.  An  entirely  ditferent  set  of  tables  foi 
calculations,  etc.,  is  required  for  these  systems  ;  but  the  analyst 
may  readily  construct  them  when  once  the  principles  contained  in 
this  treatise  are  understood. 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS  BASED  ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  CHEMICAL 
EQUIVALENCE  AND  THE  PREPARATION  OF  NORMAL 
TITRATING  SOLUTIONS. 

When  analysis  by  measure  first  came  into  use,  the  test  solutions 
were  generally  prepared  so  that  each  substance  to  be  tested  had  its 
own  special  reagent ;  and  the  strength  of  the  standard  solution  was 
so  calculated  as  to  give  the  result  in  percentages.  Consequently,  in 
alkahmetry,  a  distinct  standard  acid  was  used  for  soda,  another  for 
potash,  a  tliird  for  ammonia,  and  so  on,  necessitating  a  great  variety 
of  standard  solutions. 

Griffin  and  Ure  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  use 
of  standard  test  solutions  based  on  the  atomic  system  ;  and  following 
in  their  steps  Mohr  has  worked  out  and  verified  many  methods  of 
analysis  which  are  of  great  value  to  all  who  concern  themselves  with 
scientific  and  especially  with  technical  chemistry.  Not  only  has 
Mohr  done  this,  but  he  has  enriched  his  processes  with  so  many 
original  investigations,  and  improved  the  necessary  apparatus  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  may  with  justice  be  called  the  father  of  the 
volumetric  system. 

Normal  Solutions. — It  is  of  great  importance  that  no  misconception 
should  exist  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a  normal  solution  ;  but  it  does 
unfortunately  occur,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  chemical 
journals,  also  to  Muir's  translations  of  Fleischer's  book.* 

Normal  solutions  may  be  defined  as  follows  : — 

A  normal  solution  of  a  reagent  is  one  that  contains  in  a  htre  that 
proportion  of  its  molecular  weight  in  grams  which  corresponds  to 
one  gram  of  available  hydrogen  or  its  equivalent. 

Seminormal,  quintinormal,  decinormal  and  centinormal  solutions 
are  also  required  and  are  shortly  designated  as  ^/g  ^/s  ^/  and  *^/ioo 
solutions.  I 

♦See  Allen,  C.  A".  40,  239,  also  Analyst,'19*lSl. 

tit  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  word  "normal,"  originally  based  on  the 
equivalent  system,  should  now  be  appropriated  by  those  who  advocate  the  use  of 
solutions  based  on  molecular  weights,  because  it  not  only  leads  to  confusion  between 
the  two  systems,  but  to  utter  confusion  between  the  advocates  of  the  change  them- 
selves. In  Fleischer's  German  edition  of  hia  Maasanalysc  the  molecular  system 
is  advocated,  but,  as  the  old  atomic  weights  are  used,  the  solutions  are  really,  in  the 
main,  of  the  same  strength  as  those  based  on  the  equivalent  system.  Pattinson 
Muir,  Iiowevcr,  in  his  translation,  has  thought  proper  to  use  modern  atomic  wciglit*. 
and  the  curious  result  is  that  one  is  directed  to  prepare  a  normal  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  with  39'1  grams  K  to  the  litre,  while  a  normal  potassium  carbonate  is  to 
contain  138-2  grams  K2CO3,  or  78-2  grams  K,  in  the  same  volume  of  solution.  Again, 
Muter,  in  his  Manual  of  Analytical  Chcrnistn/,  doflues  a  normal  solution  as  having 
one  molecular  weight  of  the  reagent  in  grams  per  litre  ;  tlien  follows  tlio  glaring  incon- 
sistency, among  others,  of  directing  that  a  decinormal  solution  of  iodine  should  contain 
12-7  grams  of  I  per  litre,  whereas,  if  it  was  made  strictly  according  to  tlic  origina 
definition,  it  should  contain  25-4  grams  in  the  litre.   Mcnschutlcin  s  Analytical 
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Thus  a  iionnal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  contains  36-47 
aranis  in  a  litre,  because  this  weight  of  the  acid  contains  one  gram 
of  hydrogen;  similarly  normal  sodium  hydroxide  contams  40-01 
crrams  per  litre.  Oxalic  acid  contains  in  the  molecule  two  atonis 
Sf  hydrogen,  both  available,  and  consequently  normal  oxalic  acid 
contains  i^^-^?  =63-03  grams  of  the  crystallized  acid  (H2C2O42H2O) 
in  the  litre".  Similarly,  a  normal  solution  of  sodium  phosphate 
would  be  made  by  dissolving  one- third  of  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  crystallized  salt,  in  grams,  in  water  and  diluting  the  solution 
to  1  Htre,  because  orthophosphoric  acid  contains  3  atoms  of 
available  hydrogen  in  its  molecule. 

In  preparing  a  normal  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  for 
use  as  an  oxidizing  agent  we  know  that  KaMngOg  gives  up  5  atoms 
of  available  oxygen,  equivalent  to  10  atoms  of  available  hydrogen. 
Hence,  a  normal  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  contains 
3i_Gy5-f' =31-606  grams  of  the  crystaUized  salt  per  litre. 

Normal  alkali  solutions  are  always  such  that  a  given  volurae 
requires  for  neutrahzation  an  equal  volume  of  a  normal  acid 
solution. 

Other  instances  will  be  given  later  on  and  explained  in  detail  in 
their  proper  place. 

A  further  illustration  may  be  given  in  order  to  show  the  method 
of  calculating  the  results  of  this  kind  of  analysis. 

Each  c.c.  of  ^/lo  silver  nitrate  solution  will  contain  x oioo  ^^^^ 
atomic  weight  of  silver  =0-010788  gm.,  and  will  exactly  precipitate 
of  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine =0-003546  gm.  from  any 
solution  of  a  chloride. 

In  the  case  of  normal  'oxahc  acid  each  c.c.  will  contain  a^ono  of 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  crystallized  acid  =0-06303  gm.,  and 
will  neutrahze  aifoo  of  the  molecular  weight  of  sodium  carbonate 
=0-053  gm.,  or  vidll  combine  with  2-soo  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
a  dyad  metal  such  as  lead =0-10355  gm.,  or  will  exactly  saturate 
of  the  molecular  weight  of  sodium  hydrate  =0-040  gm.,  and 
so  on. 

Where  the  1000  grain  measure  is  used  as  the  standard  in  place 
of  the  litre,  63-03  grains  of  oxalic  acid  would  be  used  for  the  normal 
solution  ;  but  as  1000  grains  is  too  small  a  quantity  to  make,  it  is 
better  to  weigh  630  grains,  and  make  up  the  solution  to  10,000  grain 

Chemistry ,  translated  by  Locke,  recently  published  by  Macinillan  and  Co.,  unfortu- 
nately adopts  the  molecular  system. 

If  the  unit  II  be  adopted  as  the  basis  or  standard,  everything  is  simplified,  and 
actual  normal  solutions  may  be  made  and  used  ;  but,  on  the  molecular  system,  this  is, 
in  many  cases,  not  only  unadvisable  but  impossible,  besides  leading  to  ridiculous 
inconsistencies.  As  Allen  pomts  out  in  the  reference  above,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  highly  inconvenient  that  the  nomenclature  of  a  standard  solution  should  be  capable 
of  two  interpretations.  I  have  given  the  term  systematic  to  this  handbook,  and 
I  maintain  that  the  equivalent  system  used  is  the  only  systematic  and  consistent  one  ; 
it  was  adopted  originally  by  Mohr,  followed  by  Frcsenius,  and  continued  by 
Classen  in  the  new  edition  of  Mohr's  Titrirmethode.  Allen  himself  has  un- 
hesitatingly preferred  to  use  it  in  his  Organic  Analysis,  and  these,  together  with  tliis 
treatise,  being  all  text-books  having  a  wide  circnlation,  ought  to  settle  definitely  the 
meaning  of  the  term  normal  as  applied  to  systcniatic  stivndard  solutions.  Anyhow,  it 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  those  who  oommiinicate  processes  to  the  cliomical  Journnls,  or 
abstracters  of  foreign  articles  for  publication,  will  take  cure  to  distinguish  l)ctwecn 
the  conflicting  systems. 
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measure  (  =  1000  dm.).  The  solution  A\  ould  then  liave  exactly  the 
same  strength  as  if  prepared  on  the  litre  system,  as  it  is 
proportionately  the  same  in  chemical  value  ;  and  either  solution 
may  be  used  indiscriminately  for  instruments  graduated  on  either 
scale,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  substance  to  be  tested  with  a  burette 
graduated  in  c.c.  must  be  \\'eighed  on  the  gram  system,  and  vice 
versa,  unless  it  be  desired  to  calculate  one  system  of  weights  into 
the  other. 

The  great  convenience  of  this  equivalent  system  is  that  the 
numbers  used  as  coefficients  for  calculation  in  any  analysis  are 
familiar,  and  the  solutions  agree  with  each  other,  volume  for 
volume.  We  have,  hitherto,  hoA\  ever,  looked  only  at  one  side  of 
its  advantages.  For  technical  purposes  the  plan  allows  the  use  of 
all  solutions  of  systematic  strength,  and  simply  varies  the  amount 
of  substance  tested  according  to  its  equivalent  weight. 

Thus,  the  normal  solutions  say,  are — 


Crystallized  oxalic  acid           ^63*03  gm.  per  litre 

Sulphuric  acid  =49*043  gm.  ., 

Hydrochloric  acid  =36'47  gm. 

Nitric  acid  =63*02  gm.  ,, 

Anhydrous  sodium  carbonate    =53  gm.  „ 

Sodium  hydroxide  =40*01  gm.  „ 

Ammonia  =17*034  gm.  „ 


100  c.c.  of  any  one  of  these  normal  acids  should  exactly  neutrahze 
100  c.c.  of  any  of  the  normal  alkahes,  or  the  corresponding  amount 
of  pure  substance  which  the  100  c.c.  T3ontain.  In  commerce  we 
continually  meet  with  substances  used  in  manufactures  which  are 
not  pure,  and  it  is  necessary  to  knoA\'  how  much  pure  substance  they 
contain. 

Take,  for  instance,  refined  soda  ash  (sodium  carbonate).  If  it 
were  absolutely  pure,  5"3  gm.  of  it  should  require  exactly  100  c.c. 
of  any  normal  acid  to  saturate  it.  If  we  tlierefore  Aveigh  that 
quantity,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  deliver  into  the  mixture  the 
normal  acid  from  a  burette,  the  number  of  c.c.  required  to  saturate 
it  will  shoAv  the  percentage  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  in  the  sample. 
Suppose  90  c.c.  are  required  =  90  %. 

Again — a  manufacturer  buys  common  oil  of  vitriol,  and  requires 
to  know  the  exact  percentage  of  pure  hydrated  acid  in  it ;  4-9  grams 
are  weighed,  diluted  with  water,  and  normal  alkali  deHvered  in 
from  a  burette  till  saturated  ;  the  number  of  c.c.  used  will  be  the 
percentage  of  real  acid.    Suppose  58'5  c.c.  are  required  =  58*5  %. 

On  the  grain  system,  in  the  same  way,  53  grains  of  the  sample  of 
soda  ash  would  require  90  dm.  of  normal  acid,  also  equal  to  90  %. 

Or,  suppose  the  analyst  desires  to  know  tlie  equivalent  percentage 
of  sodium  oxide,  free  and  combined,  contained  in  tlie  above  sample 
of  soda  ash,  without  calculating  it  from  tlie  carbonate  found  as 
above,  3-1  gm.  is  treated  as  before,  and  the  number  of  c.c.  required 
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IS  the  percentage  of  sodium  oxide.  In  the  same  sample  52-6  c.c. 
would  be  required  =52-6  per  cent,  of  sodium  oxide,  or  90  per  cent, 
of  sodium  carbonate. 

Method  for  percentage  of  Purity  in  Commercial  Substances. — 

The  rules,  therefore,  for  obtaining  the  percentage  of  pure 
substances  in  any  commercial  article,  sucli  as  alkalies,  acids,  and 
various  salts,  by  means  of  systematic  normal  solutions  such  as 
have  been  described  are  these — 

1.  With  normal  solutions  or  (according  to  its  atomicity)  of 
the  molecular  weight  in  grams  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  to 
be  weighed  for  titration,  and  the  number  of  c.c.  required  to  produce 
the  desired  reaction  is  the  percentage  of  the  substance  whose 
atomic  M  eight  has  been  used. 

With  decinormal  solutions  or  of  the  molecular  weight  in 
grams  is  taken,  and  the  number  of  c.c.  required  will,  in  like  manner, 
give  the  percentage. 

Where  the  grain  system  is  used  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  case 
of  titrating  with  a  normal  solution,  to  weigh  the  M^hole  or  half  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  substance  in  grains,  and  the  number  of 
decems  required  will  be  the  percentage. 

With  decinormal  solutions,  -^^  or  of  the  molecular  weight  in 
grains  is  taken,  and  the  number  of  decems  will  be  the  percentage. 

It  now  only  remains  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  system  of  weights 
and  measures  to  be  used,  that  the  analyst  is  at  Hberty  to  choose  his 
own  plan.  Both  systems  are  susceptible  of  equal  accuracy,  and  he 
must  study  his  own  convenience  as  to  which  he  will  adopt.  The 
normal  solutions  prepared  on  the  gram  system  are  equally  appHcable 
for  that  of  the  grain,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  having  distinct  solutions  for  each  system 

Factors,  or  Coefficients,  for  the  Calculation  of  Analyses. — It 

frequently  occurs  that  from  the  nature  of  the  substance,  or  from  its 
being  in  solution,  this  percentage  method  cannot  be  conveniently 
followed.  For  instance,  suppose  the  operator  has  a  solution  con- 
taining an  unknown  quantity  of  caustic  potash,  the  strength  of  which 
he  desires  to  know  ;  a  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  it  is  brought 
under  the  normal  acid  burette  and  exactly  saturated,  32  c.c.  being 
required.    The  calculation  is  as  follows  : — 

The  molecular  weight  of  potassium  hydroxide  being  5611  : 
100  c.c.  of  normal  acid  will  saturate  5-611  gm.  ;  therefore,  as  100  c.c. 

5'611  X  32 

are  to  5-611  gm.,  so  are  32  c.c.  to  x,  —  =1-796  gm.  KHO. 

The  simplest  way,  therefore,  to  proceed,  is  to  multiply  the  number 
of  c.c.  of  test  solution  required  in  any  analysis  by  the  ^^jL^  (or  to^cj 
if  bivalent)  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  sought,  which 
gives  at  once  the  amount  of  substance  present. 

An  example  may  be  given— 1  gm.  of  marble  or  limestone  is  taken 
for  the  determination  of  pure  calcium  carbonate,  and  exactly 
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saturated  with  normal  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid — (sulphuric  or 
oxahc  acid  is,  of  course,  not  admissible)  17-5  c.c.  are  required, 
therefore  17-5  x  0-050  (the  ^^^^  of  the  molecular  weight  of  CaCOa) 
gives  0-875  gm.  and  as  1  gm.  of  substance  only  was  taken  =  87-5  % 
of  calcium  carbonate 

ON  THE  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  PROCESSES  OF 
ANALYSIS  AND  THEIR  TERMINATION. 

The  direct  method  includes  all  those  analyses  where  the  substance 
under  examination  is  decomposed  by  simple  contact  with  a  known 
quantity  or  equivalent  proportion  of  some  other  body  capable  of 
combining  with  it,  and  where  the  end  of  the  decomposition  is 
manifest  in  the  solution  itself. 

It  also  properly  includes  those  analyses  in  which  the  substance 
reacts  upon  another  body  to  the  expulsion  of  a  representative 
equivalent  of  the  latter,  which  is  then  determined  as  a  substitute 
for  the  tiling  required. 

Examples  of  this  method  are  readily  found  in  the  process  for  the 
determination  of  iron  by  permanganate,  where  the  beautiful  rose 
colour  of  the  permanganate  asserts  itself  as  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

The  testing  of  acids  and  alkaUes  comes,  also,  under  tliis  class,  the 
great  sensitiveness  of  Utmus,  or  other  indicators,  causing  the  most 
trifling  excess  of  acid  or  alkah  to  alter  their  colour. 

The  indirect  method  is  exemphfied  in  the  analysis  of  manganese 
ores,  and  also  other  peroxides  and  oxygen  acids,  by  boiling  with 
hydrocliloric  acid.  The  chlorine  evolved  is  determined  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  displaced  it.  We 
are  indebted  to  Buns  en  for  a  most  accurate  and  valuable  series  of 
processes  based  on  this  principle. 

The  residual  method  is  such  that  the  substance  to  be  analysed  is 
not  itself  determined,  but  the  excess  of  some  other  body  added  for 
the  purpose  of  combining  with  it  or  of  decomposing  it ;  and  the 
quantity  or  chemical  value  of  the  body  added  being  known,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  enters  into  combination  being  also  known, 
by  deducting  the  remainder  or  excess  (which  exists  free)  from  the 
original  quantity,  it  gives  at  once  the  proportional  quantity  of  the 
substance  sought. 

An  example  will  make  the  principle  obvious  : — Suppose  that 
a  sample  of  native  calcium  or  barium  carbonate  is  to  be  titrated. 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  it  with  standard  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  exact  quantity  it  requires  for  solution.  There  must  be 
an  excess  of  acid  and  heat  appUed  also  to  get  it  dissolved  ;  if, 
therefore,  a  known  excessive  quantity  of  standard  acid  be  first 
added  and  solution  obtained,  and  the  li([uid  then  titrated  back 
with  standard  alkali  and  an  indicator,  the  quantity  of  free  acid 
can  be  exactly  determined,  and  consequently  that  wliicli  is  combined 
also. 
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In  some  analyses  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  substance  wliich  shall  be 
an  indicator  of  the  end  of  the  process  ;  such,  for  instance,  is  htmus 
or  the  azo  colours  in  alkahmetry,  potassium  chromate  in  silver  and 
chlorine,  and  starch  in  iodine  determinations. 

There  are  other  processes,  the  end  of  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  an  indicator  separate  from  the  solution  ;  such  is  the  case  in  the 
determination  of  iron  by  potassium  bichromate,  where  a  drop  of 
the  Hquid  is  brought  into  contact  with  another  drop  of  solution  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  on  a  white  slab  or  plate  ;  when  a  blue  colour 
ceases  to  form  by  contact  of  the  two  liquids,  the  end  of  the  process 
is  reached. 
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PART  IT. 

ALKALIMETRY. 

Gay  Lussac  based  his  system  of  alkaHmetry  upon  a  standard 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  with  a  corresponding  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid.  It  possesses  the  recommendation  that  a  pure 
standard  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  can  be  more  readily  obtained 
than  any  other  form  of  alkali.  Mohr  introduced  the  use  of  caustic 
alkah  instead  of  a  carbonate,  the  strength  of  which  is  estabh'shed  by 
a  standard  solution  of  oxaHc  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  advantage  in 
the  latter  system  is  that  in  titrating  acids  with  a  caustic  alkali  the 
well-known  interference  produced  in  htmus  by  carbonic  acid  is 
avoided  ;  this  difficulty  is  now  overcome  wherever  it  is  desired  by 
the  new  indicators  to  be  described. 

INDICATORS  USED  IN  ALKALIMETRY. 

1.  Litmus  Solution. — It  has  been  the 
custom  since  the  introduction  of  the  azo 
and  other  modern  indicators  to  regard 
litmus  as  old  fasliioned  and  of  very 
doubtful  sensitiveness.  This  is  a  mistake, 
for  if  properly  prepared  it  is,  in  the 
absence  of  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  of  the  indicators  used  for  alkahes. 
The  litmus  of  commerce  differs  consider- 
ably in  purity  and  colour,  but  a  careful 
examination  will  at  once  detect  a  good 
specimen  by  the  absence  of  a  greyish 
muddy  colour,  due  to  inert  matters,  both 
of  vegetable  and  mineral  nature.  The 
sensitive  colouring  matter  in  htmus  is 
azoHtmin,  and  by  purifying  ordinary 
litmus,  as  described  below,  some  inter- 
fering bodies  are  removed,  ^^^th  the  result 
that  the  indicator  is  far  more  sensitive. 
I'ig-  27.  A  simple  solution  may  be  made  by 

treating  the  cubes  repeatedly  with  small 
quantities  of  hot  water,  mixing  all  the  extracts,  and  allowing  the 
liquid  to  stand  in  a  covered  beaker  for  a  day  or  night.  The  clear 
blue  Hquid  is  then  poured  off  and  placed  in  the  stock  bottle,  together 
with  two  or  three  drops  of  chloroform.  This  latter  agent  prevents 
the  development  of  bacteria,  and  if  the  bottle  is  simply  closed  with 
a  loose  cork,  through  which  the  dehvery  pipette  is  passed,  the 
solution  will  keep  for  a  long  period.  If  the  colour  is  a  deep  blue 
it  must  be  modified  by  a  few  drops  of  weak  acid,  until  it  is  a  faint 
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purple.  Ill  course  of  time  it  may  lose  its  colour,  but  this  may  be 
restored  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  basin.  Another  method 
of  preparing  an  extract  of  litmus  in  a  concentrated  form  for 
dilution  whenever  required  is  as  follows.  Extract  all  soluble 
matters  from  the  soUd  Htmus  by  repeated  treatment  with  hot 
water  ;  evaporate  the  mixed  extracts  to  a  moderate  bulk,  and  add 
acetic  acid  in  slight  excess  to  decompose  carbonates  ;  evaporate  to 
a  thick  extract,  transfer  this  to  a  beaker,  and  add  a  large  proportion 
of  hot  85  per  cent,  alcohol  or  methylated  spirit.  By  this  treatment 
the  blue  colour  is  precipitated,  and  the  alkahne  acetates,  together 
with  some  red  colouring  matter,  remain  dissolved  ;  the  fluid  with 
precipitate  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  spirit,  and  the 
purified  e.^i'tract  finally  evaporated  to  a  paste,  which  is  placed  in 
a  wide-mouthed  bottle.    Tliis  extract  will  keep  for  years  unchanged. 

Another  method  also*  gives  good  results.  The  crushed  Ktmus  is 
extracted  with  warm  distilled  water,  as  before  described,  and  the 
several  extracts  mixed,  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  beaker  till  quite 
clear.  This  clear  extract  is  poured  off,  strongly  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  put  in  a  dialyser,  which  is  surrounded  by 
running  water  and  kept  so  for  about  a  week.  The  colouring  matter 
of  htmus  being  a  colloid,  all  the  calcium  and  other  salts  are  removed, 
and  a  pure  colour  soluble  in  hot  distilled  water  remains,  wliich  may 
be  preserved  in  the  manner  previously  described,  or  evaporated  to 
a  soft  extract. 

A  sensitive  and  stable  solution  of  litmus  is  said  to  be  prepared 
as  follows  : — 

100  gm.  of  commercial  litmus  are  extracted  with  successive  quantities  of  hot 
water  until  the  united  extracts  measure  600  c.c.  The  extract  is  then  allowed 
to  settle,  preferably  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  clear  solution  is  decanted 
and  evaporated  to  about  200  c.c.  After  filtration,  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water  to  300  c.c,  100  c.c.  of  16  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the 
mixture  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  4  hours.  The  flocculent  precipitate  formed 
is  separated  by  filtration  and  washed  with  cold  water  until  all  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  removed  and  the  faintly  red  wash- water  becomes  bright  blue  when 
rendered  alkaline.  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  then  dissolved  in  about 
100  c.c.  of  hot  alcohol,  which  is  used  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  ;  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  later  quantities  of  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  600  c.c.  of  hot 
water,  and  the  solution  neutralized  with  potash. 

Free  carbonic  acid  interferes  considerably  with  the  production  of 
the  blue  colour,  and  its  interference  in  titrating  acid  solutions  with 
alkali  carbonates  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  boihng  the  Hquid  during 
the  operation,  in  order  to  dispel  the  gas.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  is 
easy  to  overstep  the  exact  point  of  neutrahty  in  endeavouring  to 
produce  the  blue  colour.  The  same  difficulty  is  also  found  in  obtain- 
ing the  pink-red  when  acids  are  used  for  titrating  alkali  carbonates, 
hence  the  value  of  the  caustic  alkali  solutions  free  from  carbonic 
acid  when  this  indicator  is  used. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  titration  by  litmus  is  required  at  night. 

•A.  Puschel,  Oesterr.  Chem.-Zeit.,  1910,  13,  185. 
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Ordinary  gas  or  lamp  liglit  is  not  adapted  for  showing  the  reaction  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  ;  but  a  very  sharp  Hne  of  demarcation  between 
red  and  blue  may  be  found  by  using  a  monochromatic  light,  Witli 
the  yellow  sodium  flame  the  red  colour  appears  perfectly  colourless, 
while  the  blue  or  violet  appears  like  a  mijcture  of  black  ink  and 
water.  The  transition  is  very  sudden,  and  even  sharper  than  the 
change  by  dayliglit. 

The  operation  should  be  conducted  in  a  perfectly  dark  room  ; 
and  the  flame  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  coiled  platinum  wire 
sprinkled  with  salt,  or  a  piece  of  pumice  saturated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  salt,  in  the  Bunsen  llame,  or  by  means  of  one  of  the 
sodium  lamps  now  on  the  market. 

According  to  R.  Reinitzer*  litmus  solution  is  the  most  serviceable  indicator, 
excelling  methyl  orange  in  sharpness  of  change  of  colour  and  sensitiveness  (about 
8  times  as  great)  while  it  possesses  an  advantage  over  phenolphthalein  in  being 
capable  of  being  used  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts.  The  final  change  of 
colour  is  sharpest  when  the  liquid  to  be  titrated  is  boiled  for  seven  or  eight  minutes 
and  then  well  cooled.  In  order  to  avoid  the  influence  of  atmospheric  carbonic 
acid  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  exposed  for  long,  and  dilution  with  unboiled 
distilled  water  should  be  avoided.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  liquid  must 
be  cold  when  titrated.  Lungef  admits  that  litmus,  when  prepared  and  used 
according  to  Reinitzer's  directions,  is  more  sensitive  than  methyl  orange,  but 
found  it  to  be  only  twice  as  sensitive.  With  normal  acid  practically  identical 
results  are  obtained,  but  methyl  orange  is  preferable  on  account  of  its  speed  and 
the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  litmus.  With  semi-normal  acid  the 
change  of  colour  is  more  difficult  to  observe  in  the  case  of  methyl  orange,  but  a 
practised  observer  can  be  sure  to  a  drop.  It  is  only  with  ^/lo  acid  that  litmus  is 
undoubtedly  superior,  and  Reinitzer's  method  of  titration  must  be  observed. 

2.  Litmus  Paper, — Is  made  by  dipping  strips  of  calendered 
unsized  paper  in  the  solution  and  drying  them  ;  the  solution  used 
being  rendered  blue,  red,  or  violet  as  may  be  required. 

3.  Cochineal  Solution. — Tliis  indicator  possesses  the  advantage 
over  litmus  that  it  is  not  so  much  modified  in  colour  by  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  and  may  be  used  by  gas-hght.  It  may  also  be  used 
with  the  best  effect  with  solutions  of  the  alkahne  earths,  such  as 
Hme  and  baryta  water  ;  the  colour  with  pure  alkalies  and  earths  is 
especially  sharp  and  briUiant.  The  solution  is  made  by  digesting 
1  part  of  crushed  cochineal  with  10  parts  of  25  per  cent,  alcohol. 
Its  natural  colour  is  yellowish-red,  wliich  is  turned  to  violet  by 
alkalies  ;  mineral  acids  restore  the  original  colour.  It  is  not  so 
easily  affected  by  weak  organic  acids  as  htmus,  and  therefore  for 
these  acids  the  latter  is  preferable.  It  cannot  be  used  in  the 
presence  of  even  traces  of  iron  or  alumina  compounds  or  acetates, 
which  fact  hmits  its  use.  Carminic  acid  is  the  true  sensitive 
element  in  cochineal,  and  it  is  sometimes  preferable  to  cochineal  in 
very  deHcate  operations. 

4.  Turmeric  Paper. — Pettenkofer,  in  his  determination  of 
carbonic  acid  by  baryta  water,  prefers  turmeric  paper  as  an  in- 
dicator.   For  this  purpose  it  is  best  prepared  by  digesting  pieces 

»  See  The  Analyst,  1894,  p.  255.       f  Ibid.  1895,'p.  65. 
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of  the  root,  first  in  repeated  pmall  quantities  of  water  to  remove 
a  portion  of  objectionable  colouring  matter,  then  in  alcohol,  and 
dipping  strips  of  calendered  unsized  paper  into  the  alcohohc  solution, 
drying  and  preserving  them  in  the  dark.  Or  one  part  of  powdered 
turmeric  may  be  digested  for  about  an  hour  with  six  parts  of  weak 
alcohol  (3  volumes  of  alcohol  to  1  of  water)  in  a  covered  flask,  with 
occasional  shaking.  The  filtered  hquid  (tincture  of  turmeric)  is 
used  to  prepare  turmeric  paper.  Both  Uquid  and  paper  should  be 
protected  from  light. 

Thomson,  in  continuance  of  his  valuable  experiments  on  various 
indicators,  found  that  turmeric  paper  is  of  very  httle  use  for 
ammonia,  or  the  alkah  carbonates,  or  sulpliides  or  sulphites,  but 
he  prepared  a  special  paper  of  a  hght  red-brown  colour  by  dipping 
it  into  tincture  of  turmeric  rendered  shghtly  alkahne  by  caustic  soda. 
If  this  paper  is  wetted  with  water  the  colour  is  intensified  to  a  dark 
red-brown  ;  when  partly  immersed  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  an 
acid,  the  wetted  portion  becomes  bright  yellow,  while  immediately 
above  this  a  moistened  dark  red-brown  band  is  formed  and  the 
upper  dry  portion  retains  its  original  colour.  This  appearance  only 
occurs  in  the  titration  of  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  an 
acid,  when  the  latter  is  nearly  all  neutrahzed,  and  thus  serves  to 
indicate  the  near  approach  to  the  end-reaction.  When  neutral  or 
alkahne,  the  colour  of  the  immersed  portion  of  paper  is  simply 
intensified  as  already  described.  This  intensification  is  quite  as 
decided  as  a  change  of  tint.  This  red-brown  paper  is  as  sensitive 
as  phenolphthalein  for  the  titration  of  citric,  acetic,  tartaric,  oxahc 
and  other  organic  acids  by  standard  soda  or  potash,  and  may  be 
used  for  highly  coloured  solutions.  It  is  also  available,  hke 
phenolphthalein,  for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  acid 
in  strong  alcohol. 

Indicators  derived  from  the  Azo  Colours,  etc. 

A  great  stride  has  been  taken  in  the  apphcation  of  these  modern 
indicators,  and  the  thanks  of  aU  chemists  are  due  to  R.  T.  T h  o  m s  o  n 
for  his  valuable  researches  on  them,  read  before  the  Chemical 
Section  of  the  Pliilosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  and  pubhshed  in 
their  Transactions.*  The  experiments  recorded  in  these  papers  are 
carefully  carried  out,  and  the  truthfulness  of  their  results  has  been 
verified  by  Lunge  and  other  practical  men  as  well  as  by  myself. 

Space  will  only  permit  here  of  a  record  of  the  results,  fuller  details 
being  given  in  the  pubUcations  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 

5.  Methyl  Orange,  or  sodium  dimethylamido-azo-benzene-sulpho- 
nate,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  diazotized  sulphanihc  acid  upon 
dimethylanihne,  the  commercial  product  being  the  sodium  salt  of 
the  sulphonic  acid  thus  produced.    If  carefully  prepared  from  the 

*  Reprinted  C.  N.  47,  123,  185  ;  49,  32,  119  ;  J.  S.  C.  J.  6.  195. 
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purest  materials  it  possesses  a  briglit  orange-red  colour,  and  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  water  ;  but  the  commercial  product  is  often  of 
a  dull  colour,  due  to  slight  impurities  in  the  substances  from  which 
it  is  produced,  and  not  completely  soluble  in  water.  These  im- 
purities may  generally  be  removed  by  recrystaUization  from  hot 
alcoholic  solution.  Complaints  have  been  made  by  some  operators 
that  the  commercial  article  is  sometimes  unrehable  as  an  indicator  ; 
it  may  be  so,  but,  although  I  have  examined  many  specimens,  I  have 
not  yet  found  any  in  which  the  impurities  sensibly  affected  its 
delicate  action  when  used  in  the  proper  manner.  The  common 
error  is  the  use  of  too  much  of  it ;  again,  there  is  the  personal  error 
of  observation,  some  eyes  being  much  more  sensitive  to  the  change 
of  tint  than  others.  The  great  value  of  this  indicator  is  that,  unlike 
litmus  and  some  other  agents,  it  is  comparatively  unaffected  by 
carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrocyanic,  siHcic,  boric, 
arsenious,  oleic,  stearic,  palmitic,  carboHc  acids,  etc.  It  must 
not  be  used  for  the  organic  acids,  such  as  oxahc,  acetic,  citric, 
tartaric,  etc.,  since  the  end-reaction  is  indefinite  ;  nor  can  it  be  used 
in  the  jaresence  of  nitrous  acid  or  nitrites,  wliich  decompose  it.* 
It  may  safely  be  used  for  the  determination  of  free  mineral  acids  in 
alum,  ferrous  sulphate  or  chloride,  zinc  sulphate,  cupric  sulphate 
or  chloride.  The  acid  radical  (and  consequently  its  equivalent 
metal)  in  cupric  sulphate  and  similar  salts  may  be  determined  with 
accuracy  by  precipitating  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
filtering,  and  titrating  the  filtrate  at  once  with  normal  alkaH  and 
methyl  orange. 

Methyl  orange  is  especially  useful  for  the  accurate  standardizing 
of  any  of  the  mineral  acids  by  means  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  in  the 
cold,  the  Hberated  carbonic  acid  having  practically  no  effect,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  indicators.  Its  effect  is  also  excellent  with 
ammonia  or  its  salts.  A  convenient  strength  for  the  indicator  is 
1  gram  of  the  powder  in  a  Htre  of  distilled  water  ;  a  single  drop  of 
the  Hquid  is  sufficient  for  100  c.c.  of  any  colourless  solution — the 
colour  being  faint  yellow  if  alkafine,  and  pink  if  acid  ;  if  too  much  is 
used  the  end-reaction  is  slower  and  much  less  definite.  All  titrations 
with  methyl  orange  should  be  carried  on  at  ordinary  temperatures 
if  the  utmost  accuracy  is  desired,  and  the  Liquid  titrated  should  not 
be  too  dilute  Ethyl  orange  is  similar  to  the  meth}^  orange,  but 
is  not  quite  so  sensitive. 

6.  Phenacetolin. — This  indicator  is  shghtly  soluble  in  Avater  but 
readily  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  a  convenient  strength  is  2  gm. 
per  Htre.  The  solution  is  greenish  brown,  giving  a  scarcely 
perceptible  yellow"  with  caustic  soda  or  potash  when  a  few  drops 
are  used  Avith  ordinary  volumes  of  Hquid.    With  ammonia  and 

♦Some  operators  have  used  methyl  orange  in  the  titration  of  alkaloids,  but  in 
a  series  of  very  careful  experiments,  carried  out  by  L.  V.  Kebler,  it  wns  found  in 
some  cases  very  defective  (Jour.  Am.  Chcm.  Soc.  Oct.,  189.5).  Probably  the  most 
useful  indicator  for  alkaloids  is  Brazilin,  or  a  decoction  of  Brazil-wood:  inapplicable 
in  the  presence  of  sulpliurotted  hydrogen  or  snliiliurous  acid. 
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the  normal  alkali  carbonates  it  gives  a  dark  pink,  with  bicarbonate 
a  much  more  intense  pink,  and  with  mineral  acids  a  golden  yellow. 
This  indicator  may  be  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda  in  the  presence  of  their  normal  carbonates  if  the 
proportion  of  the  former  is  not  very  small,  or  of  caustic  Hme  in  the 
presence  of  carbonate,  but  no  ammonia  must  be  present. 

Practice,  however,  is  required  with  solutions  of  known  composition, 
so  as  to  acquire  knoAvledge  of  the  exact  shades  of  colour. 

7.  Phenolphthalein  (CjjoHi^O^).— Tliis  indicator  is  of  a  resinous 
nature,  but  quite  soluble  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  A  convenient 
strength  is  5  gm.  per  htre. 

A  few  drops  of  the  indicator  show  no  colour  in  ordinary 
volumes  of  neutral  or  acid  liquids  ;  the  faintest  excess  of  caustic 
alkalies,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  sudden  change  to  purple-red. 

This  indicator  is  useless  for  the  titration  of  free  ammonia  or  its 
compounds,  or  for  the  fixed  alkalies  when  salts  of  ammom'a  are 
present ;  except  with  alcohoHc  solutions,  in  which  case  caustic  soda 
and  potash  displace  the  ammonia  in  equivalent  quantities  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  indicator  forms  no  compound  with 
the  ammonia. 

It  may,  however,  be  used  hke  phenacetohn  for  determining  the 
proportions  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  in  the  same 
sample  where  the  proportion  of  hydrate  is  not  too  small.  Unhke 
methyl  orange,  tliis  indicator  is  especially  useful  in  titrating  all 
varieties  of  organic  acids  ;  viz.,  oxalic,  acetic,  citric,  tartaric,  etc. 

One  great  advantage  possessed  by  phenolphthalein  is  that  it  may 
be  used  in  alcohohc  solutions,  or  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  ether,* 
and  therefore  many  organic  acids  insoluble  in  water  may  be 
accurately  titrated  by  its  help  ;  in  addition  to  this  it  may  be  used 
to  determine  the  acid  combined  with  many  organic  bases,  such  as 
morphine,  quinine,  brucine,  etc.,  the  base  having  no  effect  on  the 
indicator. 

Reinitzerf  found  that  phenolphthalein  was  three  times  more 
sensitive  in  a  cold  solution  than  in  a  hot  one. 

The  following  substances  can  be  determined  by  standard  alcoholic 
potash,  with  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  One  c.c.  normal  caustic 
potash  (1  c.c.  =  -056  gm.  KHO)  is  equal  to— (Hehner  and  Allen) 

•088  gm.  butyric  acid.  -1007  gm.  tributyrin. 

•282  „    oleic  acid.  -2947   „  triolein. 

•256  ,,    palmitic  acid.         ^2687   ,,  tripalmitin. 

•284  „    stearic  acid.  -2967   ,,  tristearin. 

•410  ,,    cerotic  acid.  •6760  ,,  myricin. 

•329  ,,    resin  acids  (ordinary  colophony,  chiefly  sylvic  acid). 

♦  H.  N.  and  C.  Draper  (C.  A^.  55,  143)  have  shown  that  this  indicator  is  rapidly 
dncomposed  by  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  which  is  more  readilv  absorbed  bv  alcohol 
than  by  water.  Fortunately  this  is  less  the  case  with  hot  solutions  tlian  with  cold ; 
titration  of  this  kind  should  therefore  be  quickly  done,  and  with  not  too  small 
a  quantity  of  the  indicator. 

tSee  The  Analyst,  1891,  p.  25(5. 
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Mixture  of  Phenolphthalein  and  Methyl  Orange.— This  is 
a  neutrality  indicator  made  by  dissolving  5  gm.  of  the  first  and  1  gm. 
of  the  latter  in  a  litre  of  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  neutral  point  is 
shown  by  a  lemon-yellow  colour.  The  slightest  excess  of  either 
acid  or  alkali  shows  in  turn  pink  and  bright  red. 

8.  Rosolic  Acid,  Corallin,  or  Aurine  (CgoHisOg)  is  soluble  in  60  per 
cent,  alcohol,  and  a  convenient  strength  is  2  gm.  per  litre.  Its 
colour  is  pale  yellow,  unaffected  by  acids,  but  turning  to  violet-red 
with  alkalies.  It  possesses  the  advantage  over  litmus  and  the  other 
indicators  that  it  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  neutrahzation  of 
sulphurous  acid  with  ammonia  to  normal  sulphite  (Thomson). 
Its  dehcacy  is  sensibly  affected  by  salts  of  ammonia  and  by  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  excellent  for  aU  the  mineral,  but  useless  for  the  orgam"c 
acids,  excepting  oxalic. 

9.  Lacmoid. — This  indicator  is  a  product  of  resorcin,  and  is 
therefore  somewhat  allied  to  Utmus  ;  nevertheless,  it  differs  from  it 
in  many  respects,  and  has  a  pronounced  and  valuable  character  of 
its  own,  especially  when  used  in  the  form  of  paper.  Lacmoid  is 
soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  the  indicator  is  made  by  dissolving 
3  gm.  to  the  htre.* 

10.  Lacmoid  Paper. — This  is  prepared  by  dipping  sUps  of 
calendered  unsized  paper  into  the  blue  or  red  solution,  and  drying 
them. 

Thomson  states  that,  in  nearly  every  particular,  lacmoid  paper, 
either  blue  or  red,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  methyl  orange,  and 
may  be  employed  in  titrating  coloured  solutions  where  the  latter 
would  be  useless.  Solution  of  lacmoid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
so  valuable  as  the  paper,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  easily  affected  by 
weak  acids  such  as  carbonic,  boric,  etc.    See  p.  42. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  other  indicators,  either  in  solution  or 
as  test  papers,  and  where  necessary  these  will  be  mentioned. 

11.  Congo  Red. — This  is  specially  useful  in  determining  free 
mineral  acids  in  the  presence  of  most  organic  acids.  A  solution 
of  1  part  of  the  indicator  in  100  parts  of  10  per  cent,  alcohol  is  used. 
It  is  red  in  alkaline  solution,  turning  blue  A'i'ith  excess  of  acid. 

12.  Extra  Sensitive  Indicators. — Mylius  and  For  sterf  describe 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  determination  of  minute  traces  of 
alkali  and  the  recognition  of  the  neutrality  of  water  by  means  of 
an  ethereal  solution  of  iodeosin  or  erythrosin.  This  body  is 
a  derivative  of  fluorescin,  and  occurs  plentifully  in  commerce  as 
a  dye  for  fabrics  and  paper.    The  commercial  material  is  purified 

*  This  solution  is  rendered  much  ruorc  effective  us  an  indicator  if  !<'  ii  r  s  t  e  r ' sugr- 
gestion  is  adopted,  namely,  the  addition  of  about  5  gm.  of  napthol  preen  to  a  litre  of 
the  solution.  The  elfect  is  to  produce  a  more  decided  blue  colom-  with  iilkalics  than 
is  given  by  lacmoid  alone. 

t  Berichte,  24,  H82 ;  also  C.  .V.  64,  228,  cf.  scq. 
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by  solution  in  aqueous  ether,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  shaken 
with  dilute  caustic  soda,  which  removes  the  colour  ;  the  latter  is 
then  precipitated  with  stronger  alkali.  The  salt  is  then  filtered  off, 
washed  with  spirit  and  finally  recrystallized  from  hot  alcohol. 
The  indicator  used  by  the  operators  was  made  by  dissolving  1  deci- 
gram of  the  dry  powder  in  a  htre  of  aqueous  pure  ether.  The  ether 
of  commerce  is  purified  and  rendered  neutral  by  washing  with  weak 
alkah,  afterwards  with  pure  water,  and  keeping  the  ether  over  pure 
water.  The  indicator  so  prepared  is  quite  useless  for  the  ordinary 
titration  of  acids  and  alkalies  ;  its  cliief  use  is  for  the  detection  and 
measurement  of  very  minute  proportions  of  alkah  such  as  would 
occur  in  water  kept  in  glass  vessels,  or  the  solubihty  of  calcium  or 
other  earthy  carbonates  in  w^ater  free  from  carbonic  acid,  or  in  the 
use  of  miUinormal  solutions  of  alkahes  and  acids,  also  the  neutrahty 
of  so-called  pure  salts  or  water.  The  method  of  using  the  indicator 
is  to  shake  up,  say,  20  c.c.  with  100  c.c.  of  the  hquid  to  be  examined, 
when,  if  alkah  is  present,  a  rose  colour  will  be  communicated  to  the 
layer  of  ether  w^hich  rises  to  the  top.  The  indicator  may  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  milhnormal  standard  solutions,  or  colori- 
metricaUy,  hke  the  well-known  Nessler  test.  Further  details  of 
its  use  are  described  in  the  contributions  mentioned.  Another 
similar  indicator  is  mentioned  by  Ruhemann,  viz.,  the  imide  of 
dicinnamylphenylazimide.*  This  material  gives  a  violet  rose  colour 
A^dth  the  most  minute  traces  of  alkah,  such,  for  instance,  as  would 
appear  from  merely  heating  alcohol  in  a  test  tube, — the  faint  trace  of 
alkah  thus  derived  from  the  glass  being  sufficient  to  cause  a  rapid 
development  of  colour. 

Another  indicator  highly  sensitive  to  alkahes  has  been  introduced 
by  Rupp  and  Loose,f  viz.,  p-dimethylamino-azobenzene-o-car- 
boxyhc  acid,  wliich  they  term  "  methyl  red."  It  is  faintly  yellow 
in  alkahne  and  neutral  solutions,  and  violet-red  in  acid  solutions. 
A  0-2  per  cent  solution  in  alcohol  forms  the  indicator.  It  can  be 
used  to  titrate  ammonia,  even  at  centinormal  strength,  as  well  as 
some  alkaloids,  e.g.,  quinine, 

SHORT  SUMMARY  OF  THOMSON'S  RESULTS  WITH  INDI- 
CATORS AND  PURE  SALTS  OF  THE  ALKALIES  AND 
ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

The  whole  of  the  base  or  acid  in  the  following  hst  of  substances 
may  be  determined  with  dehcacy  and  precision  unless  otherwise 
mentioned. 

Litmus  Cold.— Hydrates  of  soda,  potash,  ammonia,  hme,  baryta, 
etc.  ;  arsenites  of  soda  and  potash,  and  sihcates  of  the  same  bases  ; 
nitric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  oxahc  acids. 


*./.  C.  S.  Trans.  61,  285. 
t  licr  1!)08,  41,  3905,  and  Anuli/.si,  34,  2!). 
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Litmus  Boiling. — The  neutral  and  acid  carbonates  of  potash,  soda, 
Ume,  baryta,  and  magnesia,  the  sulphides  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
and  silicates  of  the  same  bases. 

Methyl  Orange  Cold.— The  hydrates,  carbonates,  bicarbonates, 
sulpliides,  arsenites,  sihcates,  and  borates  of  soda,  potash,  ammonia, 
lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  etc.  ;  all  the  mineral  acids,  sulphites,  half  the 
base  in  the  alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  phosphates  and  arseniates. 

Rosolic  Acid  Cold. — The  whole  of  the  base  or  acid  may  be 
determined  in  the  liydrates  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  arsenites 
of  the  same  ;  the  mineral  acids  and  oxaHc  acid. 

Rosolic  Acid  Boiling. — The  alkahne  and  earthy  hydrates  and 
carbonates,  bicarbonates,  sulphides,  arsenites,  and  silicates. 

Phenacetolin  Cold. — The  hydrates,  arsenites,  and  sihcates  of  the 
alkalies  ;  the  mineral  acids. 

Phenacetolin  Boiling. — The  alkahne  and  earthy  hydrates,  car- 
bonates, bicarbonates,  sulphides,  arsenites,  and  silicates 

Phenolphthalein  Cold. — The  alkaline  hydrates,  except  ammonia  ; 
the  mineral  acids,  oxalic,  citric,  tartaric,  acetic,  and  other  organic 
acids. 

Phenolphthalein  Boiling. — The  alkahne  and  earthy  hydrates, 
carbonates,  bicarbonates,  and  sulphides,  ahvays  excepting  ammonia 
and  its  salts. 

Lacmoid  Cold. — The  alkahne  and  earthy  hydrates,  arsenites  and 
borates,  and  the  mineral  acids.  Many  salts  of  the  metals  which 
are  more  or  less  acid  to  litmus  are  neutral  to  lacmoid,  such  as  the 
sulphates  and  chlorides  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc  ;  therefore  this 
indicator  serves  for  determining  free  acids  in  such  solutions. 

Lacmoid  Boiling. — The  liydrates,  carbonates,  and  bicarbonates  of 
potash,  soda,  and  alkaline  earths. 

Lacmoid  Paper. — The  alkahne  and  earthy  hydrates,  carbonates, 
bicarbonates,  sulphides,  arsenites,  silicates,  and  borates  ;  the  mineral 
acids  ;  half  of  the  base  in  sulphites,  phosphates,  arseniates. 

This  indicator  reacts  alkahne  Avith  the  chromates  of  potash  and 
soda,  but  neutral  Avith  the  bicarbonates,  so  that  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  or  of  bichromates  with  free  chromic  acid,  may  be  titrated  by 
its  aid,  which  could  also  be  done  with  piethyl  orange  were  it  not  for 
the  colour  of  the  solutions. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  Foregoing  Indicators. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness 
shown  by  indicators  used  in  testing  acids  and  alkalies.    This  is  well 
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illustrated  by  Thomson's  experiments,  where  he  used  solutions  of 
the  indicator  containing  a  known  ^\-eight  of  the  sohd  material,  and 
so  adjusted  as  to  give,  as  near  as  could  be  judged,  the  same  intensity 
of  colour  in  the  reaction. 

It  was  found  that  lacmoid,  rosoHc  acid,  phenacetolin,  and 
phenolphthalein  were  capable  of  showing  the  change  of  colour  with 
one-fifth  of  the  quantity  of  acid  or  alkali  wliich  was  required  in  the 
case  of  methyl  orange  or  htmus  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  100  c.c.  of  liquid, 
where  the  latter  took  0-5  c.c,  the  same  effect  Avith  the  former  was 
observed  Avith  0"1  c.c. 

Another  important  distinction  is  shown  in  their  respective 
behaviour  with  mineral  and  organic  acids. 

It  is  true  the  whole  of  them  are  ahke  serviceable  for  the  mineral 
acids  and  fixed  alkahes  ;  but  they  differ  considerably  in  the  case  of 
tlie  organic  acids  and  ammonia.  Methyl  orange  and  lacmoid  appear 
to  be  most  sensitive  to  alkahes,  while  phenolphthalein  is  most 
sensitive  to  acids  ;  the  others  appear  to  occupy  a  position  between 
these  extremes,  each  shomng,  however,  special  pecuHarities.  The 
distinction,  however,  is  so  marked,  that,  as  Thomson  says,  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  Hquid  which  may  be  acid  to  phenolphthalein  and 
alkahne  to  lacmoid. 

The  presence  of  certain  neutral  salts  has,  too,  a  definite  effect  on 
the  sensitiveness  of  certain  indicators.  Sulphates,  nitrates, 
chlorides,  etc.,  retard  the  action  of  methyl  orange  shghtly,  wliile  in 
the  case  of  phenacetohn  and  phenolphthalein  they  have  no  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  neutral  salts  of  ammonia  have  such  a  disturbing 
influence  on  the  last  named  indicator  as  to  render  it  useless,  unless 
special  precautions  be  taken. 

Nitrous  acid  alters  the  composition  of  methyl  orange  ;  so  also  do 
nitrites  when  existing  in  any  quantity.  Forbes  Carpenter  has 
noted  this  effect  in  testing  the  exit  gases  of  vitriol  chambers.* 

Sulphites  of  the  fixed  alkahes  and  alkahne  earths  are  practically 
neutral  to  phenolphthalein,  but  alkahne  to  htmus,  methyl  orange, 
and  phenacetolin. 

Sulphides,  again,  can  be  accurately  titrated  with  methyl  orange 
in  the  cold,  and  on  boiling  off  the  rigS  a  tolerably  accurate  result 
can  be  obtained  with  htmus  and  phenacetohn,  but  with 
phenolphthalein  the  neutral  point  occurs  when  half  the  alkali  is 
saturated.  The  phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  arseniates,  and  arseriites 
also  vary  in  their  effects  on  the  various  indicators. 

Thomson  classifies  the  usual  neutrality  indicators  into  three 
groups.  The  methyl  orange  group,  comprising  that  substance, 
together  with  lacmoid,  dimetliylamidobenzene,  cochineal  and  Congo 
red;  t\\Q  'phenolphthalein  group,  consisting  of  itself  and  turmeric; 
and  the  litmus  grrowp, including  litmus,  rosolic  acid,  and  phenacetohn. 
The  methyl  orange  group  are  most  susceptible  to  alkalies,  the 
phenolphthalein  to  acids,  and  the  litmus  intermediate  between  the 
two.    This  classification  has  nothing  to  do  with  delicacy  of  reaction, 

•  ./.  ,S'.  C.  I.  5,  287. 
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Thomson's  observations. 


but  with  the  special  behaviour  of  the  indicator  under  the  same 
circumstances  ;  for  instance,  saHva,  which  is  generally  neutral  to 
litmus  paper,  is  always  strongly  alkahne  to  lacmoid  or  Congo  red, 
and  acid  to  turmeric  paper.  Fresli  milk  reacts  in  very  much  the 
same  way.    Such  substances  are  termed  amphoteric. 

Thomson  gives  the  following  table  as  an  epitome  of  the 
results  obtained  with  indicators,  on  which  several  processes  have 
been  based.  The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen 
displaced  by  the  monatomic  metals,  sodium  or  potassium,  in  the 
form  of  hydrates.  Where  a  blank  is  left  it  is  meant  that  the  end- 
reaction  is  obscure.  The  figures  apply  also  to  ammonia,  except 
where  phenolphthalein  is  concerned  and  when  boihng  solutions  are 
used.  Calcium  and  barium  hydrates  give  similar  results,  except 
where  insoluble  compounds  are  produced.  Lacmoid  paper  acts  in 
every  respect  hke  methyl  orange,  except  that  it  is  not  affected  by 
nitrous  acid  or  its  compounds.  Turmeric  paper  behaves  exactly 
like  phenolphthalein  with  the  mineral  acids  and  also  vaih.  thio- 
sulphuric  and  organic  acids. 


Acids. 

Methyl  Orange. 

Phenolphthalein. 

Litmus. 

Name. 

Formula. 

Cold. 

Cold. 

Boiling. 

Cold. 

Boiling. 

Sulphuric  . 

H3SO4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Hydrochloric  . 

HCl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Nitric  . 

HNO3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Thiosulphuric  . 

H2S2O3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Carbonic 

HaCOj 

0 

1  dilute 

0 

0 

Sulphurous 

H.,S03 

1 

2 

Hydrosulphuric 

HjS 

0 

1  dilute 

0 

0 

Phosphoric 

H3PO, 

1 

2 

Arsenic  . 

H3ASO4 

1 

2 

Arsenious  . 

H3ASO3 

0 

0- 

0 

Nitrous  . 

HNO2 

indicator  destroyed 

1 

1' 

Silicic  . 

H^SiOi 

0 

0, 

0 

Boric 

HsBOs 

0 

Chromic 

H2Cr04 

1 

2 

2 



Oxalic  . 

H2C204 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Acetic  . 

HC2H3O2 

1 

I'nearly 

Butyric 

HC4H,02 

1 

1- nearly 

Succinic 

H0C4H4O4 

2 

2' nearly 

Lactic  . 

HC3H6O3 

1 

1 

Tartaric 

H2C4H4O8 

2 

2 

Citric 

HaCgHgO, 

3 

A.  H.  Allen  clearly  points  out  that  the  acid  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  an  indicator  must  be  weaker  than  the  acid  which 
it  is  required  to  determine  by  its  means.  The  acid  of  Avhich  methyl 
orange  is  a  salt  is  a  tolerably  strong  one,  since  it  is  only  completelj^ 
displaced  by  the  mineral  acids  ;  the  organic  acids  are  not  strong 
enough  to  overpower  it  completely,  hence  the  uncertainty  of  the 
end-reaction.  The  still  weaker  acids,  such  as  carbonic,  hydrocyanic, 
boric,  oleic,  etc.,  do  not  decompose  the  indicator  at  all,  hence  their 
salts  may  be  titrated  by  it  just  as  if  the  bases  only  were  present. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  acid  of  phenolphthalein  is  extremely  weak, 
hence  its  salts  are  easily  decomposed  by  the  organic  and  carbonic 
acids.  A  combination  of  the  two  indicators  is  frequently  of  service  ; 
say,  for  instance,  in  a  mixture  of  normal  and  acid  sodium  carbonates. 
If  first  titrated  with  phenolphthalein  and  standard  mineral  acid, 
the  rose  colour  disappears  exactly  at  the  point  when  the  normal 
carbonate  is  saturated  ;  the  bicarbonate  can  then  be  found  by 
continuing  the  operation  with  methyl  orange.  The  study  of  these 
new  indicators  is  still  somewhat  imperfect  and  requires  further 
elucidation  ;  more  especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  some  new- 
aspects  of  the  question  mentioned  in  a  paper  by  R.  T.  Thomson*. 
The  experiments  there  recorded,  which  are  too  voluminous  to 
reproduce  here,  are  of  a  very  interesting  character  and  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  molecular  condition,  viscosity  of  the  liquid,  or 
some  such  influence  was  at  work,  so  as  to  modify  very  considerably 
the  action  of  the  indicator.  The  irregularities  occurring  in  the  cases 
mentioned  are  no  doubt  exceptional,  and  need  not  disturb  the 
faith  hitherto  reposed  in  well-known  and  much-used  methods  of 
titration. 

The  particular  indicator  whose  erratic  action  was  under  discussion 
was  phenolphthalein,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  in  using  this 
indicator  in  the  titration  of  boric  acid  with  soda  no  satisfactory  end- 
reaction  could  be  got  in  a  merely  aqueous  solution,  but  that  by  the 
addition  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  glycerin  to  the  mixture 
a  perfectly  correct  determination  could  be  made.  Other  substances 
such  as  starch,  glucose,  and  cane  sugar  had  a  similar  effect,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  glycerin.    Mannitol  acts  just  as  well. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  is  to  give  a  fairly  satisfactory 
method  of  determining  volumetrically  boric  acid  existing  in  its 
natural  compounds  and  as  a  preservative  in  various  kinds  of  food. 

An  excellent  classification  of  the  more  modern  indicators  as  well 
as  those  previously  described  is  given  by  F.  Glaser.f 

Geotjp  I.  (sensitive  to  alkalies). 
Tropaeolin  00. 

Methyl-  and  Ethylorange,  Dimethylamido-azobenzene. 
Congo  Red,  Benzopurpurin,  lodo-esoin,  Cochineal. 
Lacmoid. 

Gkotjp  II. 
Fluorescein,  Phenacetolin. 
Alizarin,  OrseiUe,  Haematoxylin,  Gallein. 
Litmus. 

p-Nitrophenol,  Guaiacum  tincture. 
Rosolic  Acid. 

Group  III.  (sensitive  to  acids). 
Tropaeolin  000. 

Phenolphthalein,  Turmeric,  Curcumin  W.  Flavesoin. 

o-Naphtholbenzein. 

Poirrier's  Blue  C4B. 

*  J.  S.  C.  1. 12,  432. 
t.Z.  a.\C.,  1899,  273-8;  J.  S.  C.  I-,  1899,  708. 
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Tlie  above  indicators  arc  all  either  of  acid  or  saline  nature,  and  the  classification 
is  based  upon  the  strength  of  the  acid  radicle  contained  in  each.  Members  of 
Group  I.  are  of  strong  acid  nature,  consequently  they  react  reatlily  with  bases 
forming  stable  salts  ;  they  are  not  sensitive  to  weak  acids.  The  acid  character  of 
(he  indicators  in  Group  III.  is  only  weakly  marked,  consequently  they  are  but 
slightly  sensitive  to  bases  ;  their  salts  are  unstable  and  easily  decomposed  by 
acids.  Members  of  Group  II.  are  intermediate  in  character  between  those  of 
Groups  I.  and  III.  The  table  is  so  drawn  up  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
successive  indicators  to  alkalies  decreases  as  the  sensitiveness  to  acids  increases. 

The  knowledge  of  the  position  of  an  indicator  is  of  importance  when  bodies  are 
titrated  whose  basic  or  acid  character  is  not  well  marked,  e.g.,  the  salts  of  the 
mineral  acids  with  alumina,  carbonates,  silicates,  etc.  Further,  the  table  enables 
us  to  determine  to  some  extent  the  nature  and  strength  of  an  acid  or  base  by 
titrating  it  with  the  help  of  different  indicators,  e.g.,  if  one  acid  can  be  readily 
titrated  with  the  help  of  either  lacmoid  or  litmus,  and  another  only  with  the 
latter,  then  the  two  acids  must  be  of  different  strengths. 

When  titrating  formic  acid,  lacmoid  is  a  fairly  good  indicator,  but  litmus  is 
better  ;  with  acetic  acid  a  member  of  Group  III.  must  be  used.  Here  we  have 
a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  among  homologous  organic  acids  with  the  same 
number  of  carboxyl  group?  the  acid  character  diminishes  with  increasing  molecular 
weight. 

In  titrating  the  alkalies  the  rule  holds  good  that  an  indicator  only  shows  the  end 
of  a  reaction  sharply  when  the  jiroduct  of  the  change  is  neutral.  The  change  of 
colour  is  only  sharj)  when  strong  fixed  bases  are  used  ;  ammonium  salts  being 
readily  hydrolysed  by  the  water  present.  When  very  dilute  solutions  of  the 
fixed  bases  are  used,  the  colour  change  is  often  not  sharp  ;  this  is  due  more  to 
the  hydrolytic  action  of  the  water  on  the  indicator  than  on  the  salt  formed. 

Hydrolytic  changes  in  presence  of  indicators  of  Group  III.  are  frequently 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  COg  in  the  air.  The  author  shows  experimentally 
that  the  fading  of  the  colour  of  a  weak  alkaline  solution  containing  phenolph- 
thalein  is  due  more  to  the  hydrolytic  action  of  the  water  present  than  to 
atmospheric  CO2 

For  Ostwald's  Ionization  theory  of  Indicators  see  his 
"  Scientific  Foundations  of  Analytical  Chemistry,"  translated  by 
McGowan.  A.  A.  No  yes*  has  pubhshed  a  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  the  theory  of  indicators  as  applied  to  volumetric 
analysis.  See  also  J.  T.  Hewittf  on  the  constitution  of 
indicators. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  NORMAL  ACID  AND 
ALKALI  SOLUTIONS. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  carry  out  the  titration  of  acids  and  alkaUes 
with  only  one  standard  Hquid  of  each  kind  ;  but  it  frequently 
happens  that  standard  acids  or  alkahes  are  required  in  other 
processes  of  titration  besides  mere  saturation,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  have  a  variety. 

Above  all  things  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  at  least  one 
standard  acid  and  one  standard  alkah  prepared  with  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy  to  use  as  foundations  for  all  others. 

•J.  A.  C.  S.  1910,  32,  815-861,  and  .7.  S.  C.  /.,  29,  1039  (abstr.). 
t  Analyst,  190  8,  33,  85. 
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It  is  preferable  to  use  sulphuric  acid  for  the  normal  acid  solution, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  difficulty  commercially  in  obtaining  the 
purest  acid.  The  normal  acid  made  with  it  is  totally  unaffected 
by  boiling,  even  when  of  full  strength,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
either  nitric  or  hydrocliloric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  is,  however, 
generally  preferred  by  alkah  makers,  omng  to  its  giving  soluble 
compounds  with  Ume  and  similar  bases.  Nitric  and  oxahc  acids  are 
also  sometimes  convenient. 

Sodium  carbonate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  preferred  for  the 
standard  alkah,  because  it  may  readily  be  prepared  in  a  pure  state, 
or  may  easily  be  made  from  pure  sodium  bicarbonate  as  described 
further  on.  Differences  of  opinion  exist  among  chemists  as  to  the 
best  substances  to  be  used  as  standards  in  preparing  the  various 
solutions  used  in  alkahmetry  and  acidimetry.  My  experience 
satisfies  me  that,  although  many  of  these  modifications  may  serve 
very  well  as  controls,  there  is  no  more  reliable  standard  than  pure 
sodium  carbonate. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  sodium  carbonate  is  that,  with  litmus  as 
indicator,  the  titration  must  be  carried  on  at  a  boihng  heat  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  COg,  which  obscures  the  pure  blue  colour  of  the 
indicator,  notwithstanding  the  alkali  may  be  in  great  excess.  This 
difficulty  is  now  set  aside  by  the  use  of  methyl  orange.  In  case  the 
operator  has  not  this  indicator  at  hand,  htmiis  or  phenolphthalein 
give  perfectly  accurate  results  if  the  saturation  is  first  conducted 
by  rapidly  boihng  the  hquid  for  a  minute  after  each  addition  of 
acid,  until  the  point  is  reached  when  one  drop  of  acid  in  excess  gives 
a  change  of  colour  wliich  is  not  altered  by  further  boiling.  This  is 
used  as  a  prehminary  test,  but  as  titrations  are  usually  conducted 
at  ordinary  temperatures  the  final  adjustment  should  be  made  by 
adding  in  the  second  trial  a  moderate  excess  of  the  acid,  then 
boihng  to  get  thoroughly  rid  of  COg,  rapidly  coohng  the  liquid,  and 
titrating  back  with  an  accurate  standard  alkah.  A  shght  calculation 
will  then  give  the  figures  for  adjustment.  If  great  accuracy  is 
required  this  boihng  must  not  take  place  in  glass  flasks,  but  in 
vessels  of  porcelain,  platinum,  or  silver,  as  even  Jena  glass  is 
affected  by  boiling  alkaline  solutions. 

As  has  previously  been  said,  these  two  standard  acid  and  alkali 
solutions  must  be  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  since  upon  their 
correct  preparation  and  preservation  depends  the  verification  of 
other  standard  solutions. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  sodium  carbonate  for  standardizing 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  haK  fill  a  platinum  basin  with 
pure  sodium  bicarbonate  in  powder  (NaHCOg).  Place  it  in  an  air 
bath  already  heated  to  about  200°  C,  and  raise  the  temperature  to 
270-80°,  but  not  more  than  300°  C.  Let  it  remain  at  this  temperature 
for  half  an  hour,  then  cool  it  in  an  exsiccator,  and  before  it  is  quite 
cold  transfer  it  to  a  warm,  dry,  stoppered  tube  or  bottle,  out  of 
which,  when  cold,  it  may  be  weighed  rapidly  as  wanted.  The 
carbonate  so  produced  will  be  free  from  lumps  and  easily  soluble  in 
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cold  distilled  water.  To  standardize  the  diluted  acid,  about  2  or  3 
grams  of  carbonate  should  be  quickly  weighed,  dissolved  in  about 
80  or  100  c.c.  of  water,  2  drops  of  methyl  orange  solution  added, 
and  the  operation  completed  by  running  the  acid  of  unknown 
strength,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  from  a  burette  divided  into 
c.c.  into  the  soda  solution  until  exact  saturation  is  effected. 

A  second  trial  should  now  be  made,  but  preferably  with  a  different 
weight  of  the  salt.  The  saturation  is  carried  out  precisely  as  at  first. 
The  data  for  ascertaining  the  exact  strength  of  the  acid  solution  by 
calculation  are  now  in  hand. 

A  strictly  normal  acid  should  at  15°  C.  exactly  saturate  sodium 
carbonate  in  the  proportion  of  100  c.c.  to  5*3  gm. 

Suppose  that  2'46  gm.  carbonate  required  41 '5  c.c.  of  the  acid  in 
the  first  experiment,  then 

2-46  :  5-3  :  :  41-5  :  a;  =  89-4  c.c. 

Again  :  2*153  gm.  carbonate  required  36*3  c.c.  of  acid,  then 

2-153  :  5-3  :  :  36-3  :  a;  =  89-4  c.c. 

The  acid  may  now  be  adjusted  by  measuring  890  c.c.  into  the 
graduated  Htre  cyhnder,  adding  4  c.c.  from  the  burette,  or  with 
a  small  pipette,  and  filhng  to  the  htre  mark  with  distilled  water. 

Finally,  the  strength  of  the  acid  so  prepared  must  be  proved  by 
taking  a  fresh  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  by  titration  with 
a  strictly  normal  sodium  carbonate  solution  previously  made,  and 
using  not  less  than  50  c.c.  for  the  titration,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  personal  errors  of  measurement  in  small  quantities.  If 
the  measuring  instruments  all  agree,  and  the  operations  are  all 
conducted  with  due  care,  a  drop  or  two  in  excess  of  either  acid  or 
alkah  in  50  c.c.  should  sufiice  to  reverse  the  colour  of  the  indicator. 

The  adoption  of  sodium  carbonate  as  a  standard  for  preparing 
normal  acid  solutions  is  strongly  recommended  in  Lunge's  Report 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Apphed  Chemistry. *  From  the  acid 
so  standardized  a  corresponding  normal  caustic  alkah  may  be  made, 
and  from  that  a  normal  oxalic  acid,  and  from  that  a  decinormal 
permanganate  solution. 

Potassium  bi-iodate,  KH  (lOg)^,  an  acid  salt,  which  can  easily  be  obtained 
in  a  state  of  great  purity,  has  been  recommended  for  standardizing  normal 
potassium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  3 '8995  grams 
dissolved  in  water  require  exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  alkali  solution. 

Sodium  oxalate,  prepared  as  recommended  by  Sorensen.t  is  a  reliable 
and  accurate  standard  for  acidimetry.  It  is  converted  into  sodium  carbonate 
by  moderate  ignition. 

C.  L.  Higgins  J  has  discussed  the  preparation  of  an  exact  standard  acid  in 
a  practical  manner. 

♦  Zeits.  /.  angew.  Chem.,  1903,  24„  560,  also  Analyst,  28,  307. 
t  Z.  a.  C,  1 903.  42,  333,  and  Analyst  1903,  306. 
J  J.      C. /.,  1900, 19,  958. 
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1.    Normal  Sodium  Carbonate. 

53  gm.  NagCOa  per  litre. 

This  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  crystals  of  pure  sodiuni 
carbonate,  then  ascertaining"  its  strength  by  a  correct  normal  acid 
at  15°,  and  adjusting  its  volume  so  that  it  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  normal  acid.  Absolutely  pure  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  is 
difficult  to  find  in  commerce,\and  even  if  otherwise  pure  is  generally 
contaminated  with  insoluble  dust  contracted  in  the  process  of 
drying. 

2.    Normal  Potassium  Carbonate. 
69-1  gm.  K2CO3  per  htre. 

This  solution  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  preferable  to  the  soda 
salt,  and  is  of  service  for  the  determination  of  combined  acids  in 
certain  cases  where,  by  boihng  with  this  reagent,  an  interchange 
of  acid  and  base  takes  place. 

It  cannot  be  prepared  by  direct  weighing  of  the  potassium 
carbonate,  and  is  therefore  best  made  by  titrating  a  solution  of 
unknown  strength  \Wth  strictly  normal  acid  and  adjusting  as 
described  above. 

3.    Normal  Sulphuric  Acid. 

49-043  gm.  H2SO4  per  litre. 

About  30  c.c.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-840,  or  thereabouts, 
arc  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  the  volume  of  distilled  water  and 
allowed  to  cool,  then  put  into  the  graduated  cylinder  and  diluted  up 
to  about  a  htre  at  the  proper  temperature.  The  solution  may  now 
be  titrated  with  sodium  carbonate,  as  previously  described,  and 
accurately  adjusted. 

Or  thus :  Suppose  that  two  litres  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  are  required. 
Counterbalance  a  beaker  with  shot  on  a  rough  balance  and  weigh  into  it  104  grams 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  easily  done  by  putting  a  5  gm.  weight 
on  the  pan  with  the  beaker  and  pouring  the  acid  in  a  thin  stream  till  it  is  in  excess 
of  the  weight,  then  removing  the  5  gm.  weight  and  adding  the  acid  drop  by  drop 
till  it  is  the  correct  weight  or  a  little  more.  Then  pour  it  into  a  litre  flask  containing 
about  500  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  rinse  the  beaker  several  times  with  water,  adding 
the  rinsings  to  the  flask,  and  after  shaking  the  flask  allow  it  to  stand  several  hours 
till  it  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory.  Now  make  up  to  the  mark 
with  distilled  water,  mix,  and  transfer  to  the  stock  bottle.  FiU  up  the  litre  flask 
with  distilled  water  and  pour  this  also  into  the  stock  bottle.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  we  have  a  solution  rather  stronger  than  normal.  Next  weigh  out  TOG  grams 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  dissolve  in  about  30  c.c.  of  water  in  a  Jena  beaker.  Fill 
a  burette  with  the  acid  and  run  carefully  into  the  soda  solution,  to  which  a  drop 
or  two  of  methyl  orange  has  been  added,  until  a  pink  colour  remains  after  well 
stirring.  Let  18  9  c.c.  of  the  acid  be  required  (instead  of  20  for  normal).  Then 
the  solution  requires  the  addition  of  Tl  c.c.  of  water  for  every  18-9  c.c.  It 
measures  2000 -1 8-9==  (say)  1981  c.c. 
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.-.  18-9  :  1981  =1-1  :  x. 

.r  =115-3 

Now,  as  an  approximation  to  correct  strength  with  a  certainty  of  being  on  the 
right  side,  pour  carefully  110  c.c.  of  water  into  the  stock  bottle,  run  the  liquid  from 
the  burette  into  it,  mix  thoroughly,  fill  up  the  burette  twice  and  then  titrate  again, 
using  2-12  grams  of  the  alkali  and  running  the  acid  into  it  slowly.  Suppose  that 
exactly  39-9  c.c.  are  required  (instead  of  40).  The  solution  now  measures  1981  + 
110  -40=2051  c.c.  and  the  amount  of  water  to  be  added  is 

39-9  :  2051  =0  1  :  x. 

x  =5'1  c.c. 

Add  this  quantity  of  water  to  the  bulk,  mix  thoroughly  as  before,  and  the 
solution  should  be  of  exactly  normal  strength,  and  should  be  proved  to  be  so  by 
a  final  titration  with  2' 12  grams  of  sodium  carbonate  as  before. 

In  the  foregoing  directions  for  the  preparation  of  standard  acid 
and  alkali  it  is  evident  that,  mth  the  exception  of  control  by  the 
rather  doubtful  method  of  jDrecipitation  of  the  sulphirric  acid  by 
barium,  the  responsibiHty  for  an  accurate  acid  solution  is  thrown 
upon  the  sodium  carbonate,  and  though  my  experience  has  been 
that  with  proper  care  tliis  is  quite  reHable,  it  is  plain  that  any  other 
means  of  getting  at  the  accurate  strength  of  the  sulphuric  acid  will 
be  acceptable:  This  is  now,  owing  to  the  elaborate  and  careful 
experiments  of  Pickering  on  the  specific  gravities  of  solutions  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  various  strengths,  rendered  quite  possible.* 

It  is  true  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  working  strength 
of  the  acid  is  obtained  are  very  stringent,  and  need  the  utmost 
care  in  performance,  but  of  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  result 
there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

We  are  indebted  to  A.  Marshall,  who  has  made  use  of 
Pickering's  figures  to  calculate  a  formula  and  tables,  which  may 
be  used  for  making  up  standard  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  with  great 
accuracy  and  ease.  Pickering's  percentages  are  based  upon  the 
freezing  points  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  they  are  accurate 
within  0-01  per  cent.  As  practically  no  volumetric  method  can  be 
relied  upon  within  less  than  O'l  per  cent,  this  leaves  an  ample 
margin.  Consideration  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  strength  of  the 
acid  can  be  determined  wdth  the  necessary  accuracy  with  least 
difiiculty  when  the  acid  contains  from  60  to  85  per  cent,  of  H2SO4. 
Between  these  hmits  an  error  of  O'COl  in  the  specific  gravity  or  of  1°C. 
in  the  temperature  will  introduce  an  error  of  about  0'14  per  cent, 
in  the  amount  of  acid,  whereas  outside  the  above  hmits  the  error 
introduced  may  be  many  times  as  great. 

Metiiob  01"  Procedure  :  Highly  pure  sulphuric  acid  should  be  taken  and 
diluted  with  water  (preferably  by  adding  the  acid  to  the  water).  Cool  the 
mixture  to  a  convenient  temperature  and  then  determine  its  specific  gravity. 
The  temperature  must  be  knowoi  within  0-5°  C.  and  the  specific  gravity  within 
0-0005.  If  a  Sprengel  tube  of  25  c.c.  capacity  be  used,  the  weighings  must  be 
correct  within  O'Ol  gm.  The  percentage  of  H2SO4  in  the  acid  is  then  given  by 
the  formula 

*J.  C.  S.  Trans.,  1890.  G4-184. 
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P  =D  (85-87  +-05  T  --0004  <-)  -69-80 
whore  P  =per  cent,  of  H2SO4  in  the  acid 

and  D  ^density  of  the  acid  at  T°  C.  referred  to  water  at  t°  C. 
The  above  formula  may  bo  used  for  any  temperatures  from  0°  to  40°  C.  and 
for  acid  containing  62  to  82  per  cent,  of  H^SOi.    The  percentages  given  by  it 
are  correct  within  +  *1  per  cent. 

The  weight  of  acTd  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  standard  solution  can 
now  be  calculated. 

Let  A  =grams  of  H0SO4  per  litre  in  the  required  solution 
and  n  =number  of  litres  required 

and  W  =  weight  of  the  acid  which  must  be  weighed  out 
Then 

W  =n  A  X  ^ 

Weigh  out  W  grams  of  the  acid  and  make  it  up  to  n  litres. 

The  percentages  given  by  the  above  empirical  formula  are  quite  accurate 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes  ;  the  maximum  error  which  could  be  introduced 
by  employing  them  is  about  1  in  1,500.  More  accurate  values  may,  however, 
be  obtained  from  Tables  I.  and  II.  ;  if  great  care  be  exercised,  the  error  in  the 
percentage  need  not  then  exceed  1  in  7,000.  The  weights,  on  which  these  tables 
were  based,  were  fully  coiTected  for  air  displacement.  The  weights  of  acid  and 
water  contained  by  the  pyknometer,  or  Sprengel  tube,  must  therefore  be  similarly 
corrected.  Unless  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  be  aimed  at,  this  correction 
may  be  made  by  subtracting  O'OOl  from  the  uncorrected  specific  gravity  found. 

The  table  at  18°  0.  (Table  II.)  is  slightly  more  reliable  than  that  at  15°  C. 
(Table  I.),  as  18°  was  one  of  the  temperatures  at  which  Pickering  actually 
determined  the  densities.* 


Table  I. 

For  ascertaining  the  Percentage  Strength  of  Sulphuric  Acid  Solutions 
from  the  Specific  Gravities  at  15°  C.  (Water  at  15°  C.=l). 


Specific 
Gravity 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

f). 

7. 

8. 

9. 

1-60 

68-72 

68-80 

68-89 

68-97 

69-06 

69-15 

69-23 

69-32 

69-40 

69-49 

1-61 

69-58 

69-66 

69-75 

69-84 

69-92 

70-01 

70-09 

70-18 

70-26 

70-35 

1-62 

70-43 

70-52 

70-60 

70-69 

70-77 

70-86 

70-94 

71-03 

71-11 

71-20 

1-63 

71-28 

71-37 

71-45 

71-54 

71-62 

71-71 

71-80 

71-88 

71-97 

72-05 

1-64 

72-13 

72-22 

72-30 

72-39 

72-47 

72-56 

72-64 

72-73 

72-81 

72-90 

1-65 

72-98 

73-07 

73-15 

73-24 

73-32 

73-41 

73-49 

73-57 

73-66 

73-74 

1-66 

73-83 

73-91 

74-00 

74-08 

74-17 

74-25 

74-34 

74-42 

74-51 

74-59 

1-67 

74-68 

74-76 

74-85 

74-93 

75-02 

75-10 

75-19 

75-27 

75-36 

75-44 

1-68 

75-52 

75-61 

75-69 

75-78 

75-86 

75-95 

76-03 

76-12 

76-21 

76-29 

1-69 

76-38 

76-47 

76-55 

76-64 

76-72 

76-81 

76-90 

76-98 

77-07 

77-15 

1-70 

77-24 

77-33 

77-41 

77-50 

77-59 

77-67 

77-76 

77-84 

77-93 

78-02 

1-71 

78-10 

78-19 

78-28 

78-36 

78-45 

78-53 

78-62 

78-71 

78-79 

78-88 

1-72 

78-97 

79-05 

79-14 

79-22 

79-31 

79-40 

79-48 

79-57 

79-65 

79-74 

1-73 

79-83 

79-91 

80-00 

80-09 

8018 

80-27 

8037 

80-46 

80-55 

80-64 

1-74 

80-73 

80-82 

80-91 

81-00 

81-10 

81-19 

81-28 

81-37 

81-46 

81-55 

1-75 

81-64 

81-73 

81-83 

81-98 

82-01 

82-11 

82-21 

82-30 

82-40 

82-50 

1-76 

82-60 

82-70 

82-79 

82-89 

82-99 

83-09 

83-19 

83-28 

83-38 

83-48 

1-77 

83-58 

83-68 

83-77 

83-87 

83-97 

84-07 

84-16 

84-20 

84-36 

84-45 

*  The  figures  given  in  these  tables  arc  only  applicable  to  pure  stilphuric  acid. 

K  -1 
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Table  II. 


For  ascertaining  the  Percentage  Strength  of  Sulphuric  Acid  Solutions 
from  the  Specific  Gravities  at  18°  C.  (Water  at  18"  C.=l). 


Specific 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

1-60 

68-89 

68-97 

oy  'ky 

oy  OO 

oy  DO 

1-61 

69-75 

69-83 

70-09 

70- 1  8 

70-9fi 

IK)  oO 

/U  to 

1-62 

70-61 

70-69 

70-78 

70-8fi 

70-Q'i 

71  -0^ 

71-19 

7 1  -90 

7  I  -OQ 

1 1  •Q'7 
/  1  O  / 

1-63 

71-46 

71  •'I'l 

71  -fi^ 

71-79 

71  -SO 

71  -acj 

71 -Q7 

'TO. Aft 

170-00 

i"64 

72-31 

79-48 

79-57 

79-fi'i 

/  ^  KjtJ 

79-74. 

79-89 
/  Z  oZ 

'79-Q1 

Uo 

1-65 

73-16 

73-25 

73-33 

73-42 

73-50 

73-59 

73-67 

73-76 

73-84 

73-93 

1-66 

74-01 

74-10 

74-18 

74-27 

74.-44. 

(4  oy 

/I:  to 

1-67 

74-86 

74-95 

7503 

75-12 

75-20 

75-29 

75-37 

75-46 

75-54 

75-63 

1-68 

75-71 

75-80 

75-88 

75-97 

76-05 

76-14 

76-22 

76-31 

76-40 

76-48 

1-69 

76-57 

75-65 

76-74 

76-82 

76-91 

76-99 

77-08 

77-17 

77-25 

77-34 

1-70 

77-42 

77-51 

77-59 

77-68 

77-77 

77-85 

77-94 

78-03 

78-11 

78-20 

1-71 

78-29 

78-37 

.  78-46 

78-55 

78-63 

78-72 

78-81 

78-90 

78-98 

79-07 

1-72 

79-16 

79-24 

79-33 

79-42 

79-51 

79-59 

79-68 

79-77 

79-85 

79-94 

1-73 

80-03 

80-12 

80-21 

80-30 

80-39 

80-48 

80-57 

80-66 

80-75 

80-84 

r74 

80-93 

81-02 

81-12 

81-21 

81-30 

81-40 

81-49 

81-58 

81-67 

81-76 

1-75 

81-86 

81-95 

82-04 

82-14 

82-24 

82-34 

82-44 

82-53 

82-63 

82-72 

1-76 

82-82 

82-92 

83-02 

83-13 

83-23 

83-32 

83-42 

83-52 

83-62 

83-72 

1-77 

83-82 

84-92 

84-02 

84-12 

84-22 

84-33 

84-43 

84-54 

84-65 

84-77 

Using  these  tables  I  have  found  that  a  normal  acid  of  great 
accuracy  may  readily  be  prepared,  and  the  strong  solution  may  be 
kept  intact  in  strength  if  placed  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  so  as  to 
preserve  it  from  damp  air.  The  fact  that  the  concentrated  acid  is 
weighed,  and  not  measured,  is  an  additional  security,  and  the 
weighing  may  take  place  within  a  large  range  of  temperatures 
without  any  practical  loss  of  accuracy. 

As  a  check  to  the  normal  solution  thus  made  I  have  used  pure 
sodium  carbonate  prepared  and  weighed  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
titrated  by  the  help  of  methyl  orange,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.* 


4.    Normal  Oxalic  Acid. 

63-024  gm.  CAHa-SHgO,  or  45-01  gm.  CgO^Hg  per  htre. 

This  solution  cannot  very  well  be  correctly  prepared  by  direct 
weighing,  owing  to  uncertain  hydration  of  the  crystalHzed  acid  ; 
hence  it  must  be  titrated  by  normal  alkaU  of  known  accuracy,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 

The  solution  is  apt  to  deposit  some  of  the  acid  at  low  temperatures, 
but  keeps  fairly  well  if  preserved  from  direct  sunlight,  and  M-ill  bear 
heating  without  volatiUzing  the  acid.    Very  dilute  solutions  of 

•  For  valuable  tables  givinfl:  the  rolixtion  oC  spooiflc  frravity  to  percentaffo  for 
qolutions  o£  sulxjhuric,  hydrochloric,  and  oxalic  acids,  see  a  parcr  by  Wordon  and 
Motion,  J.  S.  C.  T.  1905,  24,  178. 
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oxalic  acid  are  unstable  ;  therefore,  if  a  decinormal  or  centinormal 
solution  is  at  any  time  required  it  should  be  made  when  wanted. 

5.    Normal  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

36-47  gm.  HCI  per  htre. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Rose oe  and  Dittmar*  that  a  solution  of 
hj^drochloric  acid  containing  20*2  per  cent,  of  the  gas  when  boiled 
at  about  760  mm.  pressure  loses  acid  and  water  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  the  residue  will  therefore  have  the  constant  compo- 
sition of  20-2  per  cent.,  or  a  specific  gravity  of  I'lO.  About  181  gm. 
of  acid  of  this  density,  diluted  to  one  litre,  serves  very  well  to  form 
an  approximately  normal  acid.  Or  120  grams,  or  105  c.c,  of  the. 
ordinary  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  contains  about  one-tliird 
of  its  weight  of  the  gas,  may  be  diluted  with  water  to  one  Htre, 
which  wiU  then  form  a  solution  somewhat  stronger  than  normal. 
Tliis  is  now  titrated  with  sodium  carbonate  exactly  as  described  in 
section  3,  p.  49,  and  diluted  to  exact  strength. 

The  actual  strength  may  be  determined  by  precipitation  with  silver 
nitrate,  or  by  titration  with  an  exactly  weighed  quantity  of  pure 
sodium  carbonate  or  pure  anhydrous  calcium  carbonate  (Iceland 
Spar).  Hydrochloric  acid  is  useful  on  account  of  its  forming 
soluble  compounds  with  the  alkaline  earths,  but  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  volatihzing  at  a  boihng  heat.  Dittmar  says  that 
this  may  be  prevented  by  adding  a  few  grains  of  sodium  sulphate. 
In  many  cases  this  would  be  inadmissible,  for  the  same  reason  that 
sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  used.  The  hydrocliloric  acid  from  which 
standard  solutions  are  made  must  be  free  from  chlorine  gas  or 
metaUic  chlorides,  and  should  leave  no  residue  when  evaporated  in 
a  platinum  vessel. 

G.  T.  Moodyf  describes  a  method  of  preparing  an  accurate 
standard  acid  which  consists  in  passing  gaseous  HCI  into  water  and 
weighing  the  amount  absorbed.    This  requires  a  rather  delicate  . 
arrangement  of  apparatus,  but  it  is  undoubtedlj''  capable  of  great 
accuracy  when  properly  carried  out. 

6.    Normal  Nitric  Acid. 

63-02  gm.  HNOg  per  Utre. 

A  rigidly  exact  normal  acid  should  be  prepared  by  means  of 
sodium  or  calcium  carbonate,  as  in  the  case  of  normal  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  nitric  acid  used  should  be  colourless,  free  from  chlorine  and 
nitrous  acid,  sp.  gr.  about  1-3.  If  coloured  from  the  presence  of 
nitrous  or  hyponitric  acid  (nitrogen  peroxide),  it  should  be  mixed 
with  two  volumes  of  water  and  boiled  until  colourless.    When  cold 

*  J.  C.  6'.  12,128,  1800.  XJ.C.S  Trans.  1898,  058. 
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it  may  be  diluted  and  titrated  aa  previously  described  for  sulphuric 
acid. 

Also,  93  grams  or  65  c.c.  of  the  ordinary  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1-42)  diluted  to  one  Utre  gives  a  solution  rather  stronger  than 
normal.  This  is  then  titrated  with  sodium  carbonate  exactly  as 
described  in  section  3,  p.  49,  and  diluted  to  exact  strength. 

7.    Normal  Alkali  Hydroxides. 
Caustic  Soda,  or  Potash. 

40-01  gm.  NaHO  or  56-11  gm.  KHO  per  Htre. 

Pure  sodium  hydroxide  made  from  metallic  sodium  may  now  be 
readily  obtained  in  commerce,  and  also  powdered  caustic  soda  of 
98/99  %  purity,  and  a  standard  solution  may  be  prepared  from 
either  of  these.  Weigh  out  rapidly  about  42  grams,  dissolve  in 
water,  make  up  to  a  Utre,  and  pour  into  the  stock  bottle.  When 
quite  cold  fill  a  burette  with  the  solution  and  titrate  with  20  c.c. 
of  normal  sulphuric  acid  to  which  a  drop  or  two  of  methyl  orange 
has  been  added.  The  solution  will  be  sHghtly  strong  and  should 
be  carefully  adjusted  by  adding  water  till  of  correct  strength. 
The  final  adjustment  should  be  made  by  running  it  into  50  c.c.  of 
normal  acid.  To  make  normal  potassium  hydroxide  weigh  out 
58  grams  for  a  litre. 

However  pure  caustic  soda  or  potash  may  otherwise  be,  they  are 
both  in  danger  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  and  hence  in  using  litmus 
or  phenolphthalein  the  titration  must  be  conducted  with  boiUng. 
Methyl  orange  permits  the  use  of  these  solutions  at  ordinary 
temperature  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  COa- 

Sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides  may  now  both  be  obtained  in 
commerce  sufficiently  pure  for  all  ordinary  titration  purposes,  and 
their  solutions  may  be  freed  from  traces  of  chlorine,  sulphuric, 
silicic,  and  carbonic  acids,  by  shaking  with  Millon'  s  base,  trimercur- 
ammonium.*  Carbonic  acid  may  also  be  removed  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  barium  hydrate  in  solution,  shaking  well,  and  then 
after  settling  clear  ascertaining  the  exact  strength  wdth  correct 
standard  acid. 

In  preparing  these  alkah  solutions,  they  should  be  exposed  as 
Httle  as  possible  to  the  air,  and  when  the  strength  is  finally 
determined,  should  be  preserved  in  a  bottle  similar  to  that  showTi 
in  fig.  24,  or  in  full  bottles  having  their  glass  stoppers  shglitly 
greased  with  vaseHne. 

8.    Semi-normal  Ammonia. 

8*517  gm.  NHg  per  litre. 

Tliis  strength  of  standard  ammonia  is  useful  for  saturation 
analyses  in  some  cases  ;  it  is  cleanly,  does  not  readily  absorb  carbonic 

•  c.  N.  42,  8. 
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acid,  holds  its  strengtli  well  when  kept  in  a  cool  place  and  well 
stoppered,  but  is  liable  to  develop  flocculent  growths.  It  may, 
however,  be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes  by  simply  diluting  strong 
liquid  ammonia  with  freshly  distilled  water.  An  approximate 
solution  may  be  made  with  about  28  c.c.  of  -880  ammonia  to 
the  Utre. 

A  normal  solution  cannot  be  used  with  safety,  owing  to 
evaporation  of  the  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures.* 

9.    Decinormal  Barium  Hydroxide. 

This  solution  is  best  made  from  the  crystallized  hydroxide  approxi- 
mately of  ^/lo  strength.  This  is  done  by  shaking  up  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  powdered  crystals  of  barium  hydroxide  with  distilled  water, 
and  allowing  it  to  stand  a  day  or  two  until  quite  clear.  There  should 
be  an  excess  of  the  hydrate,  in  which  case  the  clear  solution,  when 
poured  off  into  a  stock  bottle  fitted  with  a  tube  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  CO^  (see  fig.  24)  will  be  nearly  twice  the  required  strength. 
It  is  better  to  dilute  still  further  (after  taking  its  approximate 
strength  with  ^/lo  HCl  and  phenolphthalein)  with  freshly  boiled  and 
cooled  distilled  water  ;  the  actual  working  strength  may  be  checked 
by  evaporating  20  or  25  c.c.  to  dryness  with  a  slight  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  then  igniting  over  a  Bun  sen  flame  and  weighing 
the  BaS04.  The  corresponding  acid  may  be  either  ^/jo  oxalic,  nitric, 
or  hydrochloric,  and  the  proper  indicator  is  phenolpthalein.  Oxalic 
acid  is  recommended  by  Pettenkofer  for  carbonic  acid  deter- 
mination because  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  barium  carbonate 
suspended  in  weak  solutions  ;  but  there  is  the  serious  drawback 
with  oxalic  acid  that  in  dilute  solution  it  is  liable  to  lose  its  strength; 
therefore,  if  ^/^q  oxahc  is  used  it  should  be  freshly  prepared  from 
a  normal  solution. 

The  bartya  solution  is  subject  to  constant  change  by  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid,  but  this  may  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by 
preserving  it  in  the  bottle  shown  in  fig.  24.  A  thin  layer  of  Light 
petroleum  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  preserves  the  baryta  at 
one  strength  for  a  long  period  in  the  bottle  shown  in  fig.  25. 

The  reaction  between  baryta  and  yellow^  turmeric  paper  is  very 
dehcate,  so  that  the  merest  trace  of  baryta  in  excess  gives  a  decided 
brown  tinge  to  the  edge  of  the  spot  made  by  a  glass  rod  on  the 
turmeric  paper.  If  the  substance  to  be  titrated  is  not  too  highly 
coloured,  phenolphthalein  should  invariably  be  used. 

10.    Normal  Ammonium-Copper  Solution  for 
Acetic  Arid  and  free  Acids  and  Bases  in  Earthy  and 
Metallic  Solutions. 

This  acidimetric  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  copper 

•Carulla  (.7.  S.  C.  I.,  1907,  28,  186)  gives  a  scries  of  experiments  provinp:  tlint  N/3 
ammonia  retains  its  strengtli  with  great  confitancy  \mder  varying  laboratory  con- 
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sulphate  in  warm  water,  and  adding  to  the  clear  solution  liquid 
ammonia  until  the  bluish-green  precipitate  which  first  appears  is 
nearly  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  into  the  graduated 
cylinder,  and  titrated  by  allowing  it  to  flow  from  a  pipette  graduated 
in  i  or  c.c.  into  10  or  20  c.c.  of  normal  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid 
(not  oxalic).  Wliile  the  acid  remains  in  excess,  the  bluish-green 
precipitate  wliich  is  produced  as  each  drop  falls  into  the  acid 
rapidly  disappears ;  but  so  soon  as  the  exact  point  of  saturation 
is  reached,  the  previously  clear  solution  is  rendered  turbid  by  the 
precipitate  remaining  insoluble  in  the  neutral  Kquid. 

The  process  is  especially  serviceable  for  the  determination  of  the 
free  acid  existing  in  certain  metallic  solutions,  i.e.,  mother-hquors, 
etc.,  where  the  neutral  compounds  of  such  metals  have  an  acid  re- 
action on  litmus — such  as  the  oxides  of  zinc,  copper,  and  magnesia, 
and  the  protoxides  of  iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel ;  it  is 
also  applicable  to  acetic  and  the  mineral  acids. 

If  cupric  nitrate  be  used  for  preparing  the  solution  instead  of 
sulphate,  the  presence  of  barium,  or  strontium,  or  metals  precipitable 
by  sulphuric  acid  is  of  no  consequence.  The  solution  is  standardized 
by  normal  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid ;  and  as  it  slightly  alters  by 
keeping  ,a  coefficient  must  be  found  from  time  to  time  by  titrating 
with  normal  acid,  by  which  to  calculate  the  results  systematically. 
Oxides  or  carbonates  of  magnesium,  zinc,  or  other  admissible  metals, 
are  dissolved  in  excess  of  normal  nitric  acid,  and  titrated  residually 
with  the  copper  solution. 

Example  :  1  gm.  of  pure  zinc  oxide  was  dissolved  in  27  c.c.  of  normal  acid, 
and  2*3  c.c.  of  normal  copper  solution  required  to  produce  the  precipitate  =24'7 
c.c.  of  acid  ;  this  multiplied  by  0"0405,  the  coefficient  for  zinc  oxide,  =1  gm 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  ACTUAL  STRENGTH  OF  STANDARD 
SOLUTIONS  NOT  STRICTLY  NORMAL  OR  SYSTEMATIC. 

In  discussing  the  j)reparation  of  the  foregoing  standard  solutions 
it  has  been  assumed  that  they  shall  be  strictly  and  absolutely 
correct ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  same  measure  be  filled  first  -wdth  any 
alkahne  solution,  then  with  an  acid  solution,  and  the  two  mixed 
together,  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  shall  result,  so  that  a  drop  or 
two  either  way  will  upset  the  equilibrium. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  weigh  directly  a  pure  dry  substance,  this 
approximation  may  be  very  closely  reached.  Sodium  carbonate, 
for  instance,  admits  of  being  thus  accurately  weighed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  caustic  alkahes  cannot  be  so  weighed,  nor  can  the 
liquid  acids.  An  approximate  quantity,  therefore,  of  these 
substances  must  be  taken,  and  the  exact  strength  of  the  solution 
found  by  experiment. 

In  titrating  such  solutions  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  them 
so  exact  in  strength  that  equal  volumes,  to  a  drop  or  two,  shall 
neutralize  each  other.  In  technical  matters  a  near  approximation 
may  be  sufficient,  but  in  scientific  investigations  it  is  of  the  greatest 
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importance  that  the  utmost  accuracy  should  be  obtained;  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  ascertain  the  actual  difference,  and  to  naark 
it  upon  the  vessels  in  wliich  the  solutions  are  kept,  so  that  a  slight 
calculation  will  give  the  exact  result. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  standard  sulphuric  acid  is  prepared 
wliich  does  not  rigidly  agree  with  the  normal  sodium  carbonate  (not 
at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence,  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  hit 
the  precise  point)  ;  in  order  to  find  out  the  exact  difference  it  must 
be  carefully  titrated  as  on  page  49.  Suppose  the  weight  of  sodium 
carbonate  to  be  1-9  gm.,  it  is  then  dissolved  and  titrated  with  the 
standard  acid,  of  which  36-1  c.c.  are  required  to  reach  the  neutral 
point  exactly. 

If  the  acid  were  rigidly  exact  it  should  require  35-85  c.c.  ;  in  order, 
therefore,  to  find  the  factor  necessary  to  bring  the  quantity  of  acid 
used  in  the  analysis  to  an  equivalent  quantity  of  normal  strength, 
the  number  of  c.c.  actually  used  must  be  taken  as  the  denominator, 
and  the  number  which  should  have  been  used,  had  the  acid  been 
strictly  normal,  as  the  numerator,  thus — 

35-  85 

36-  1 

0-  993  is  therefore  the  factor  by  which  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the 
number  of  c.c.  of  that  particular  acid  used  in  any  analysis  in  order 
to  reduce  it  to  normal  strength,  and  should  be  marked  upon  the 
bottle  in  which  it  is  kept. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  the  acid  is  too  strong,  and  that 
35*2  c.c.  were  required  instead  of  35-85, 

1-  0184  is  therefore  the  factor  by  which  it  is  necessary  to  multiply 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  that  particular  acid  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
normal  strength.  This  plan  is  much  better  than  dodging  about 
with  additions  of  water  or  acid. 

In  all  circumstances  it  is  safer  to^provejthe  strength  of  any 
standard  solution  by  experiment,  even  though  its  constituent  has 
been  accurately  weighed  in  the  dry  and  pure  state. 

Further,  let  us  suppose  that  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  to  be 
made  from  carbonate  by  means  of  fresh  lime.  After  pouring  off  the 
clear  hquid,  water  is  added  to  the  sediment  to  extract  more  alkali 
solution  ;  by  this  means  we  may  obtain  two  solutions,  one  of  which 
is  stronger  than  necessary,  and  the  other  weaker.  Instead  of 
mixing  them  in  various  proportions  and  repeatedly  trying  the 
strength,  we  may  find,  by  two  experiments  and  a  calculation,  the 
proportions  of  each  necessary  to  give  a  normal  solution,  thus  : — 

The  exact  actual  strength  of  each  solution  is  first  found  by 
separately  running  into  10  c.c.  of  normal  acid  as  much  of  each  alkah 
solution  as  will  exactly  neutrahze  it.  We  have,  then,  in  the  case 
of  the  stronger  solution,  a  number  of  c.c.  required  less  than  10. 
Let  us  call  this  number  V. 
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In  the  weaker  solution  the  number  of  c.c.  is  greater  than  10, 
represented  by  v.  A  volume  of  the  stronger  solution  =x  will  saturate 
10  c.c.  of  normal  acid  as  often  as  V  is  contained  in  x. 

A  volume  of  tiie  weaker  solution  =?/  will,  in  like  manner,  saturate 

-  -  c.c.  of  normal  acid;  both  together  saturate  + 
V  y  V 

and  the  volume  of  the  saturated  acid  is  precisely  that  of  the  two 

hquids,  thus — 
^  10  a;    10  ?y 

Whence  10  v  x  +  lO  Y  tj^Y  v  x+Y  v  y 

V  X  (10-V)=V  y  (v-lO). 


And  lastly, 


X    V  (^;  +  10) 


y  7;(10-V) 

An  example  will  render  tliis  clear.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda 
was  taken,  of  which  5-8  c.c.  were  required  to  saturate  10  c.c.  of 
normal  acid  ;  of  another  solution,  12*7  c.c.  were  required.  The 
volumes  of  each  necessary  to  form  a  normal  solution  were  found 
as  follows  : — 

5-8  {12-7-10  )  =  15-66 
12-7  (10   -5-8)  =53-34 

Therefore,  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  15-66  c.c. 
of  the  stronger  with  53-34  c.c.  of  the  weaker,  a  correct  solution  ought 
to  result.  The  same  princix3le  of  adjustment  is,  of  course,  applicable 
to  standard  solutions  of  every  class. 

Example  :  Suppose  that  1  litre  of  normal  soda  were  required. 
Since  15-66  +  53-34  =  69  it  is  clear  that  the  fraction  of  the  stronger 
solution  to  be  taken  is,  in  all  cases, 
15-66      1566  522 


fioT^n  °^  oom '  S®*  ^^^^  volume  required  is 

227  c.c, 


69        6900  2300 

522  X  1000  5220 


2300  23 

wliich  has  to  be  mixed  with  1000—227  =  773  c.c.  of  the  Aveaker 
solution. 

Again  :  suppose  that  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  made  approximating  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  normal 
strength,  and  its  exact  value  found  by  titration  with  sodium 
carbonate  (or  a  standard  hydrochloric  acid  wth  silver  nitrate),  and 
that  such  a  solution  has  been  calculated  to  require  the  coefficient 
0-995  to  convert  it  to  normal  strength.  By  the  help  of  this  solution, 
though  not  strictly  normal,  we  may  titrate  an  approximately 
normal  alkali  solution  thus  : — Two  trials  of  the  acid  and  alkaline 
solution  show  that  50  c.c.  alkah=48-5  c.c.  acid  having  a  coefficient 
of  0-995  =  48-25  c.c.  normal;  then,  according  to  the  equation, 
50  a;  =  48-25  is  the  required  coefficient  for  the  alkah,  i.e, 

50 
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And  here,  in  the  case  of  the  alkah  solution  being  sodium  carbonate, 
we  can  bring  it  to  exact  normal  strength  by  a  calculation  based  on 
the  equivalent  weight  of  the  salt,  thus — 

1  :  0-965  :  :  53  :  51-145. 
The  difference  between  the  two  latter  numbers  is  1-855  gm.,  and 
tliis  weight  of  pure  sodium  carbonate,  added  to  one  litre  of  the 
solution,  will  bring  it  to  normal  strength. 


TABLE  FOR  THE  SYSTEMATIC  ANALYSIS  OF  ALKALIES, 
ALKALINE  EARTHS  AND  ACIDS. 


Substance. 

Formula . 

Molecular 
Weight. 

Quantity  to  be 
weighed  so  that  1 
c.c.  Normal  Solu- 
tion =  1  per  cent, 
of  substance. 

Normal 
Factor.* 

Sodium  Oxide  . 

NajO 

62 

gr  ims. 
3-1 

0-031 

Sodium  Hydroxide 

NaOH 

40-01 

4-00 

0-040 

Sodium  Carbonate  . 

JNagOUs 

O  O 

Sodium  Bicarbonate 

NaHCOa 

84-01 

8-40 

0-084 

Potassium  Oxide 

*  / 1 

0-0471 

Potassium  Hydroxide  . 

KOH 

5611 

5-61 

0-0561 

Potassium  Carbonate  . 

K2CO3 

138-2 

6-91 

0  0691 

Potassium  Bicarbonate 

JVXIOU3 

1     i  1 

O'lOOl 

Ammonia 

i  /  uo 

1  -IfYX 

1  l\JO 

0-01  70 

Ammonium  Carbonate 

yo  uo 

Calcuim  Oxide  (Lime)  . 

Oau 

00  uy 

Z  oUO 

Calcium  Hydroxide 

/"i,,  TT  r\ 
OaJtl2vJ2 

il 

6  /UO 

0*0^70 

Calcium  Carbonate 

CaCOa 

10009 

5-0 

0-050 

Barium  Hydroxide  . 

BaHoOa 

171-39 

8-57 

0-0857 

Do.  (cryst.)  . 

BaHjOa.  8H2O 

315-51 

15-775 

0-1578 

Barium  Carbonate  . 

BaCOe 

197-37 

9-868 

0-0987 

Strontium  Oxide 

SrO 

103-63 

6-18 

00518 

Strontium  Carbonate  . 

SrCOs 

147-63 

7-38 

0-0738 

Magnesium  Oxide  . 

MgO 

40-32 

2-016 

0-0202 

Magnesium  Carbonate  . 

MgCOa 

84-32 

4-216 

0-0422 

Nitric  Acid  .... 

HNOs 

63-02 

6-30 

0-063 

Hydrochloric  Acid  . 

HCl 

36-47 

3-647 

0-03647 

Sulphuric  Acid  . 

H2SO1 

98-09 

4-905 

0-04905 

Oxalic  Acid  .... 

H2C2O4,  2H2O 

126-06 

6-30 

0-063 

Acetic  Acid  .... 

C^H.O^ 

60-03 

6-00 

0-060 

Tartaric  Acid 

C4HJO8 

150-05 

7-50 

0-075 

Citric  Acid  .... 

CeHgO^HjO 

210-08 

7-00 

0-070 

Carbonic  acid 

CO2 

44 

0-022 

•  Thig  is  the  coeHlcient  by  which  the  number  of  c.c.  of  normal  solution  used  in  any 
analysis  is  to  be  multiplied  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  pure  substance  present 
in  the  material  examined. 

If  grrain  weights  arc  used  instead  of  grams,  the  decimal  point  must  be  moved  one 
place  to  the  right  to  give  tlic  necessary  weight  for  examination  ;  tliiis  sodium  carbon- 
ate, instead  of  5-3  gm.,  would  be  53  grains,  the  normal  factor  in  this  case  would  also 
bo  altered  to  0-53. 
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THE   TITRATION  OF  ALKALI  SALTS. 

1.    Total  Alkali  in  Caustic  Soda  or  Potash,  or  their  Carbonates. 

The  necessary  quantity  of  substance  being  weighed  or  measured, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  mixed  with  distilled  water  to  a  proper 
state  of  dilution  (say  about  one  per  cent,  of  sohd  material),  an 
appropriate  indicator  is  added,  and  the  solution  is  ready  for  the 
burette.  Normal  acid  is  then  cautiously  added  till  the  change  of 
colour  occurs.  In  the  case  of  caustic  alltalies  free  from  CO2  the 
end-reaction  is  very  sharp  with  any  of  the  indicators;  but  if  COg  is 
present,  the  only  available  indicators  in  the  cold  are  methyl  orange 
or  lacmoid  paper.  If  the  other  indicators  are  used,  the  CO2  must 
be  boiled  off  after  each  addition  of  acid. 

In  examining  carbonates  of  potash  or  soda,  or  mixtures  of  caustic 
and  carbonate,  where  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  total 
alkalinity,  the  same  method  appHes. 

In  the  examinations  of  samples  of  commercial  refinedj^soda  or 
potash  salts,  it  is  advisable  to  proceed  as  follows  : — 

Powder  and  mix  the  sample  thoroughly,  weigh  10  gm.  in  a  platinum  or 
porcelain  crucible,  and  ignite  gently  over  a  spirit  or  gas  lamp,  and  allow  the 
crucible  to  cool  under  the  exsiccator.  Weigh  again,  the  loss  of  weight  gives  the 
moisture  ;  wash  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a  beaker,  dissolve  and  filter  if 
necessary,  and  dilute  to  the  exact  measure  of  500  c.c.  with  distilled  water ;  after 
mixing  thoroughly,  take  out  50  c.c.  (=1  gm.)  of  alkali  with  a  pipette,  transfer 
to  a  small  flask,  bring  the  flask  under  a  burette  containing  normal  acid  and 
graduated  to  ^  or  c.c,  and  allow  the  acid  to  flow  cautiously  as  before  directed 
until  the  neutral  point  is  reached.  The  process  may  then  be  repeated,  in  order 
to  make  certain  of  the  correctness  of  the  result. 

Residual  Titration  :  As  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  with  litmus  and  the 
other  indicators,  except  methyl  orange,  always  tends  to  confuse  the  exact  end  of 
the  process,  the  difficulty  is  best  overcome,  in  the  case  of  not  using  methyl  orange, 
by  allowing  a  known  excess  of  acid  to  flow  into  the  alkali,  boiling  to  expel  the 
CO2,  cooling,  and  then  cautiously  adding  normal  caustic  alkali,  drop  by  drop, 
until  the  liquid  suddenly  changes  colour ;  by  deducting  the  quantity  of  caustic 
alkali  from  the  quantity  of  acid  originally  used,  the  exact  volume  of  acid  necessary 
to  saturate  the  1  gm.  of  alkali  is  ascertained. 

This  method  of  re- titration  gives  a  very  sharp  end-reaction,  as  there 
is  no  CO2  present  to  interfere  with  the  dehcacy  of  the  indicator.  It 
is  a  procedure  sometimes  necessary  in  other  cases,  owing  to  the 
interference  of  impurities  dissipated  by  boiling,  e.g.,  HgS,  which 
would  otherwise  bleach  the  indicator — except  in  the  case  of  methyl 
orange  and  lacmoid  paper,  either  of  wliich  is  indifferent  to  H2S  in 
the  cold.    An  example  will  make  the  plan  clear  : 

Example  :  60  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  alkali  prepared  as  directed,  equal  to  1  gm. 
of  the  sample,  is  put  into  a  flask,  and  20  c.c.  of  normal  acid  added  ;  it  is  then 
boiled  and  shaken  till  all  COg  is  expelled,  and  normal  caustic  alkali  added  till  the 
neutral  point  is  reached  ;  the  quantity  required  is  3"4  c.c,  which  deducted 
from  20  c.c.  of  acid  leaves  16-G  c.c.  The  following  calculation,  therefore,  gives  . 
the  percentage  of  real  alkali,  supposing  it  to  be  soda : — 31  is  the  half  molecular 
weight  of  anhydrous  soda  (NajO)  and  1  c.c.  of  the  acid  is  equal  to  0"031  gm., 
therefore  16-6  c.c.  is  multiplied  by  0-031,  which  gives  0  5146;  and  as  1  gm.  was 
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taken,  the  decimal  point  is  moved  two  places  to  the  right,  which  gives  51 -40  per 
cent,  of  real  alkali.  If  calculated  as  carbonate,  the  16-G  would  be  multiplied  by 
0-053,  which  gives  0-8798  gm.  =87-98  per  cent. 

The  folloA\dng  methods  of  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  mixed 
alkahne  hydroxides,  monocarbonates,  and  bicarbonates  must  not 
be  taken  as  absolutely  correct,  but  are  correct  enough  for  technical 
purposes  : — 

2.    Mixed  Caustic  and  Carbonated  Alkali  Salts. 

(rt)   Precipitation    of    the    carbonate    by    barium    chloride. — 

The  alkahne  salts  of  commerce  consist  often  of  a  mixture  of 
caustic  and  carbonated  alkah.  If  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the 
proportions  in  these  mixtures,  the  total  alkahnity  of  a  weighed  or 
measured  quantity  of  substance  (not  exceeding  1  or  2  gm.)  is 
ascertained  by  normal  acid  and  noted  ;  a  hke  quantity  is  then  dis- 
solved in  about  150  c.c.  of  water  in  a  200  c.c.  flask,  and  exactly 
enough  solution  of  barium  chloride  added  to  remove  all  COg  from 
the  alkah. 

Watson  Smith  has  shown*  that  whenever  an  excess  of  barium 
chloride  is  used  in  this  precipitation  so  as  to  form  barium  hydrate, 
there  is  invariably  a  loss  of  soda  :  exact  precipitation  is  the  only 
way  to  secure  accuracy. 

The  flask  is  now  fiUed  up  to  the  200  c.c.  mark  with  distilled  water,  securely 
stoppered,  and  put  aside  to  settle.  When  the  supernatant  liquid  is  clear,  take 
out  50  c.c.  with  a  pipette,  and  slowly  run  in  normal  hydrochloric  acid  till  neutral. 
The  number  of  c.c.  multiplied  by  4  will  be  the  quantity  of  acid  required  for  the 
caustic  alkali  in  the  original  weight  ,of  substance,  because  only  one-fourth  was 
taken  for  analysis.  The  difference  is  calculated  as  carbonate.  Or  the  precipitated 
barium  carbonate  may  be  thrown  upon  a  dry  filter,  washed  well  and  quickly  with 
boiling  water,  and  titrated  with  normal  acid,  instead  of  the  original  determination 
of  the  totaralkalinity  ;  or  both  plans  may  be  adopted  so  that  one  forms  a  check 
to  the  other. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  that  when  barium  chloride  is  added  to  a  mixture 
of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali  the  COj  of  the  latter  is  precipitated  as  an  equivalent 
of  barium  carbonate,  while  the  equivalent  proportion  of  caustic  alkali  remains  in 
solution  as  barium  hydroxide.  By  multiplying  the  number  of  c.c.  of  acid  required 
to  saturate  this  free  alkali  by  the  ttttt^  molecular  weight  of  caustic  potash  or 
soda,  according  to  the  alkali  present,  the  quantity  of  substance  originally  present 
in  this  state  will  be  ascertained. 

Sorensen  and  Andersonf  have  shown  that  this  method  only 
gives  trustworthy  results  if  the  precipitation  with  barium  chloride 
be  carried  out  in  the  warmed  solution,  and  when  the  latter  contains 
only  normal  carbonates. 

If  the  solution  contains  hydroxide  or  bicarbonate  it  must  be  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  or  sodium  hydroxide  before  heating  and  precipitating.  The 
quantity  of  acid  or  hydroxide  required  is  ascertained  by  a  previous  determination. 
When  a  solution  of  pure  normal  carbonate  is  treated,  while  hot,  with  an  excess 
of  barium  chloride,  only  normal  barium  carbonate  is  precipitated  ;  if,  however, 
the  precipitation  be  performed  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  more  or  less  acid 

*  ./.  .S'.  C.  /.  1.  85.  t  Zeit.  a.Chem.,  1908,  47,  279-29  1. 
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carbonate  is  thrown  down,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  becomes  distinctly 
alkaline.  Further,  if  the  solution  of  the  alkali  carbonate  contains  hydroxide, 
a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  basic  barium  carbonate  is  precipitated  on  treating 
the  hoc  solution  with  barium  chloride. 

As  barium  hydroxide  solution  absorbs  CO2  very  readily  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  preferable  to  allow  the  precipitate 
of  barium  carbonate  to  settle  in  the  flask  as  here  described  rather 
than  to  filter  the  solution,  especially  also  as  the  filter  obstinately 
retains  some  barium  hydroxide. 

A  very  slight  error,  however,  occurs  in  this  method  in  consequence 
of  the  volume  of  the  precipitate  being  included  in  the  liquid  in  the 
graduated  flask.  This  error  may  be  obviated  by  precipitating  a 
small  volume  of  the  solution  with  barium  chloride  and  titrating 
the  liquid  and  precipitate  in  the, same  vessel  with  normal  oxalic 
acid  and  phenolphthalein,  this  acid  having  no  action  on  the  barium 
carbonate. 

(6)  Use  of  two  indicators. — On  titrating  the  cold  solution  (as 
near  0°  C.  as  possible)  of  mixed  hydroxide  and  carbonate  with 
normal  acid  and  phenolphthalein,  keeping  tip  of  burette  immersed 
in  the  Hquid,  the  colour  of  the  indicator  is  discharged  as  soon  as 
all  the  hydroxide  is  neutralized  and  half  the  carbonate  (by  con- 
version into  bicarbonate).  On  adding  methyl  orange  (at  most  two 
drops)  to  the  colourless  solution  and  continuing  the  titration,  the 
solution  becomes  pink  as  soon  as  the  remaining  haK  of  the 
carbonate  is  neutralized.  If  the  first  addition  of  acid=N  c.c,  and 
the  second  n  c.c,  then  N-n  corresponds  to  hydroxide,  2  n  to 
carbonate,  and  N  +  n  to  total  alkah. 

3.    Determination  of  Sodium  or  Potassium  Hydroxide  in 
presence  of  small  proportions  of  Carbonate. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  phenacetoHn.* 

The  alkaline  solution  is  coloured  a  scarcely  perceptible  yellow  with  a  few 
drops  of  the  indicator.  The  standard  acid  is  then  run  in  until  the  yellow  gives 
place  to  a  pale  rose  tint ;  at  this  point  all  the  caustic  alliali  is  saturated,  and  the 
volume  of  acid  used  is  noted.  Further  addition  of  acid  now  intensifies  this  red 
colour  until  the  carbonate  is  decomposed,  when  a  clear  golden  yellow  solution 
results.  The  neutralization  of  the  NaHO  or  the  KHO  is  indicated  by  a  rose  tint 
permanent  on  standing  ;  that  of  NagCOa  or  K2CO3  by  the  sudden  passage  from 
red  to  yellow. 

Practice  is  required  with  solutions  of  known  composition  to 
accustom  the  eye  to  the  changes  of  colour.  Phenolphthalein  may 
also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  follows  : — 

Add  normal  acid  to  tlie  cold  alkaline  solution  till  the  red  colour  is  discharged, 
taking  care  to  use  a  very  dilute  solution,  and  keeping  the  point  of  the  burette  in 
the  liquid  so  that  no  CO2  escapes.  The  period  at  which  the  colour  is  discharged 
occurs  when  all  the  hydrate  is  neutralized  and  the  carbonate  converted  into 
bicarbonate  ;  the  volume  of  acid  is  noted,  and  the  solution  heated  to  boiling, 

*  lj  U  IlKd.  ./.  -S'.  C.  1.  1,  .")<■>. 
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with  small  additions  of  acid,  till  the  red  colour  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  bicarbonate  is  finally  destroyed. 

In  both  these  methods  it  is  preferable,  after  the  first  stage,  to  add 
excess  of  aoid,  boil  off  the  CO2,  and  titrate  back  with  normal  alkali. 
The  results  are  quite  as  accurate  as  the  method  of  precipitation 
with  barium. 

4.    Determination  of  small  quantities  of  Sodium 
or  Potassium  Hydroxide  in  presence  of  Carbonates. 

A  method,  by  Thomson,  consists  in  precipitating  the  carbonates 
by  neutral  solution  of  barium  chloride  in  the  cold  :  the  barium 
carbonate  being  neutral  to  phenolphthalein,  this  indicator  can  be 
used  for  the  process.  "Wlien  the  barium  solution  is  added,  a  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  or  potassium  chloride,  while  the 
barium  carbonate  is  precipitated  and  the  alkaline  hydrate  remains 
in  solution. 

ExAJEPLE  (Thomson):  2  gm.  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  were  mixed  in 
solution  with  "02  gm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  ;  excess  of  bariiim  chloride  was  then 
added,  together  with  the  indicator,  and  the  solution  titrated  with  ^/lo  acid,  of 
which  in  three  trials  an  average  of  5  c.c.  was  required ;  therefore,  5  x  "004  =  '02  gm. 
—  exactly  the  quantity  used. 

In  this  process  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  sulphites  do  not  interfere  ; 
neither  do  phosphates,  as  barium  phosphate  is  neutral  to  the 
indicator.  With  sulphides,  half  of  the  base  will  be  determined  ;  but 
if  hydrogen  peroxide  be  added  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  rest 
for  a  time,  the  sulphides  are  oxidized  to  sulphates,  which  have  no 
effect.  If  siHcates  or  aluminates  of  alkaU  are  present,  the  base  will 
of  course  be  recorded  as  hydroxide. 

Thomson  further  states  : — 

"  The  foregoing  method  can  also  be  apphed  to  the  determination 
of  the  hydrates  of  sodium  or  potassium  in  various  other  compounds, 
which  give  precipitates  \vith  barium  chloride  neutral  to  phenolph- 
thalein, such  as  the  normal  sulphites  and  phosphates  of  the  alkah 
metals.  An  illustration  of  the  use  to  which  the  facts  stated  in  this 
and  former  papers  ma,y  be  put  will  be  found  in  the  analysis  of 
sodium  sulphite.  Of  course  sulphate,  thiosulphate,  and  chloride 
are  determined  as  usual,  but  to  determine  sulphite,  carbonate  and 
hydrate,  or  sodium  bicarbonate  by  methods  in  ordinary  use  is 
rather  a  tedious  operation  To  find  the  proportion  of  hydroxide, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  precipitate  with  barium  chloride  and 
titrate  with  standard  acid,  as  above  described.  Then,  by  simjile 
titration  of  another  portion  of  the  sample  in  the  cold,  using  phenolph- 
thalein as  indicator,  the  hydroxide  and  lialf  of  the  carbonate  can 
be  found,  and  finally,  by  employment  of  methyl  orange  as  indicator, 
and  further  addition  of  acid,  the  otlier  half  of  the  carbonate  and  half 
of  the  sulphite  can  be  determined.    By  simple  calculations,  tlie 
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respective  proportions  of  these  three  compounds  can  be  obtained, 
a  result  which  can  be  accomphshed  in  a  few  minutes.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  if  a  large  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  is  in  the 
sample  the  proportion  of  that  compound  found  will  only  be  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  as  the  end-reaction  is  only  delicate  with 
small  proportions  of  sodium  carbonate. 

5.    Determination  of  Alkali  Carbonate  and  Bicarbonate  in  the 

presence  of  each  other. 

(a)  The  total  alkaU  is  first  determined  in  one  portion  of  the 
solution  by  titration  with  standard  acid  and  methyl  orange.  To 
another  portion  a  measured  volume  of  standard  sodium  hydroxide 
(free  from  COg)  is  added,  to  convert  the  bicarbonate  to  carbonate. 
The  sodium  carbonate  is  then  precipitated  by  barium  chloride  and 
the  excess  of  hydroxide  determined  by  titration  with  standard 
acid  as  in  paragraph  2  (a).  If  N  c.c.  of  normal  acid  correspond 
to  the  total  alkali,  n  c.c.  of  normal  sodium  hydroxide  be  added, 
and  n'  c  c.  normal  acid  correspond  to  the  excess  of  the  latter; 
then,  n  -  n'  c.c.=bicarbonate,  and  N-(n-n')  c.c.  =  carbonate. 
If  n  =  N,  thus  ensuring  excess  of  hydroxide,  n'  =  carbonate. 
(6)  Use  of  two  indicators. — Titrating  with  acid  and  phenophtha- 
lein  to  neutralization,  then  with  acid  and  methyl  orange,  as  in 
paragraph  2  (&),  the  first  addition  of  acid  (n  c.c.)  corresponds  to 
haK  the  carbonate,  and  the  second  addition  (N  c.c.)  to  half  the 
carbonate  +  the  total  bicarbonate.  Thus  2  n  c.c.  =carbonate,  and 
N  -  n=  bicarbonate. 

This  method  of  titration  can  be  used  for  soda  ash,  etc.,  when 
carbonate  and  hydroxide  or  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  occur  in 
the  same  solution.  [Cf.  par.  2  (6)].  Should  the  amount  of  ^/i 
acid  used  be  greater  with  phenolphthalein  than  with  methyl 
orange,  NaOH  is  shown  to  be  present,  but  if  greater  with  methyl 
orange,  then  bicarbonate  is  present,  and  calculations  for  carbonate 
and  hydrate,  or  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  are  made  in  the  usual 
way. 

6.    Determination  of  Alkalies  in  the  presence  of  Sulphites. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  alkaUne  compounds  in  the 
presence  of  sulphites  by  titration  with  acids,  as  a  certain  quantity 
of  acid  is  taken  up  by  the  sulphite,  SOg  being  evolved.  This 
difficulty  may  be  completely  overcome  by  the  aid  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  which  speedily  converts  the  sulphites  into  sulphates.* 
These  operators  proved  that  neither  caustic  nor  carbonated  alkah 
was  affected  by  HgOg,  nor  had  the  latter  any  prejudicial  effect  on 
methyl  orange  in  the  cold.  The  quantity  of  HaOg  required  in 
any  given  analysis  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  sulphite  present ; 

♦  (j  ra  n  t  nnd  C  o  h  o  n,  ./.      C-  T.  9.  10. 
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for  instance,  the  caustic  salts  of  commerce  contain  about  50  %  of 
sulphite,  and  it  suffices  to  take  10  c.c.  of  ordinary  10  vol.  HgOg  for 
every  O'l  gm.  of  the  salts  in  solution.  In  the  case  of  mixtures 
containing  less  or  more  sulphite  the  quantity  may  be  varied. 

Method  of  Prockdure  :  A  measured  volume  of  the  peroxide  is. run  into 
a  beaker,  and  three  or  four  drops  of  methyl  orange  added.  As  the  HjOj  is 
invariably  faintly  acid,  the  acidity  is  carefully  corrected  by  adding  drop  by  drop 
from  a  pipette  ^/loo  caustic  soda.  The  required  quantity  of  salt  to  be  analyzed 
is  then  added  in  solution,  and  the  mixture  gently  boiled,  whereby  the  methyl  orange 
will  be  bleached.  The  liquid  is  then  cooled,  a  drop  or  two  more  of  methyl  orange 
added,  and  the  titration  for  the  proportion  of  alkali  carried  out  with  normal  acid. 
The  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

7.    Determination  of  Caustic  Soda  or  Potash  by  standard 

Potassium  Dichromate. 

This  process,  or  rather  the  inverse  of  it,  was'devised  by  Richter, 
for  determining  dichromate  wdth  caustic  alkali  by  the  aid  of 
phenolphthalein.  Exact  results  may  be  obtained  by  it  in  titrating 
soda  or  potash  as  hydrates,  but  not  ammonia  as  recommended  by 
Richter. 

For  the  process  there  are  required  a  decinormal  solution  of  bicarbonate 
containing  14*72  gm.  per  litre,  and  -^/lo  soda  or  potash  solution  titrated  against 
sulphuric  acid.  A  comparison  liquid  containing  about  1  gm.  of  potassium 
chromate  in  150  —200  c.c.  water  is  advisable  for  ascertaining  the  exact  end  of 
the  reaction  ;  50  c.c.  of  the  alkali,  having  been  diluted  with  the  same  volume  of 
water,  is  coloured  with  phenolphthalein,  and  the  dichromate  run  in  from  a  burette  ; 
the  fine  red  tint  changes  to  reddish  yellow,  which  remains  till  the  neutral  point  is 
nearly  reached,  when  the  yellow  colour  of  the  chromate  is  produced.  The  change 
is  not  instantaneous,  as  with  mineral  acids,  so  that  a  little  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  true  colour  to  declare  itself. 

8.    Direct  Determination  of  Sodium  by  Potassium 
dihydroxytartrate  and  Permanganate. 

An  interesting  series  of  researches  on  the  oxidation  products  of 
tartaric  acid  has  been  published  by  H.  J.  Horstman  Fenton, 
M.A.*  The  results  of  these  researches  have  been  to  develop  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  sodium  in  such  a  form  of  combination  as  to  admit 
of  its  volumetric  determination.  The  author  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  specimens  of  dihydroxytartaric  acid,  and  also  of  the  potassium 
salt,  with,  which  to  verify  the  results  obtained  by  him,  and  I  am 
able  to  state  that  when  the  method  is  carried  out  with  extreme  care 
and  strict  attention  to  details  it  is  capable  of  giving  satisfactory 
results. 

Dihydroxytartaric  acid,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  is  concerned, 
is  best  prepared  from  dihydroxymaleic  acid,  and  as  both  these  acids 
are  comparatively  unknown  their  preparation  will  now  be  described. 

Preparation  of  Dihydroxymaleic  Acid. — Tartaric  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  hot  water  ;  finely-divided  iron  {/errum  redadmn)  is  added, 

*./.  C.  S.  Trans.,  1891,  pp.  899-910,  1898,  pp.  71-81,  ibid,  472-482,  niul  on  iW 
volumetric  determination  of  sodium  1898,  pp.  167-174. 
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and  tho  liquid  boiled  until  all  the  iron  has  disappeared.  The  quantity  of  iron 
must  be  insufficient  to  cause  a  separation  of  ferrous  tartrate  when  the  action  is 
finished  ;  about  n  ^5-  part  of  the  weight  of  tartaric  acid  employed  answers  well, 
but  the  final  result  does  not  appear  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  proportion  of 
iron  in  solution,  at  any  rate  within  considerable  limits.  The  solution,  filtered, 
if  necessary,  through  cotton  wool,  is  carefully  cooled,  surrounded  by  ice,  and 
hydrogen  peroxide  (20  volume)  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  allowing 
a  few  minutes  to  elapse  between  each  addition.  The  first  portions  of  the  peroxide 
merely  produce  a  yellowish  colour,  but,  as  the  action  proceeds,  each  addition 
produces  a  dark  green  or  nearly  black  appearance,  transient  at  first,  but  becoming 
more  and  more  persistent.  When  this  dark  colour  remains  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  it  is  a  rough  indication  that  sufficient  peroxide  has  been  added.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  an  excess  of  the  peroxide,  or  the  whole  of  the  material 
will  be  wasted.  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  is  now  added  by  means  of  a  thistle 
funnel,  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time,  cooling 
carefully  between  each  addition,  preferably  by  ice  and  salt.  The  quantity  added 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  too  much  or  too  little  giving  an  indifferent  yield  of 
the  substance  ;  the  best  proportion  is  found  by  experience  to  be  about  ^\,th  of 
the  total  volume  of  the  liquid  operated  on.  The  mixture,  still  surrounded  by 
ice,  is  put  aside  in  a  cold  place,  and  after  a  few  hours  crystals  begin  to  form.  The 
first  deposit  is  often  discoloured  and  the  crystals  small,  but  the  subsequent  crops 
are  beautifully  white  and  pure.  If  the  experiment  is  properly  conducted,  and  the 
liquid  kept  sufficiently  cool,  crystals  continue  to  form  for  several  days,  but 
the  greater  part  are  deposited  within  about  24  hours. 

The  crystals  are  collected  with  the  aid  of  a  pump,  carefully  drained,  and 
washed  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  cold  water.  After  again  thoroughly 
draining,  they  are  spread  on  filter-paper  and  air-dried.  They  appear  to  undergo 
no  change  in  the  air,  even  after  several  weeks'  exposure. 

Preparation  of  Dihydroxytartaric  Acid. — Crystallized  dihydroxymaleic  acid  as 
above  described  (C4H408,2H20)  is  well  triturated  with  from  4  to  5  times  its  weight 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  rather  more  than  the  calculated  quantity  of  bromine 
(1  mol.  acid  to  1  mol.  bromine)  dissolved  in  a  little  glacial  acetic  acid,  is  added  to 
the  mixture  in  small  portions  at  a  time.  The  first  portions  are  almost  instantly 
bleached,  bnt  the  action  afterwards  becomes  more  sluggish  and  apparently  ceases. 
A  few  drops  of  water  are  then  added,  whereupon  the  colour  of  the  bromine  is  again 
immediately  discharged.  The  addition  of  bromine  is  continued  until  the  colour 
is  quite  permanent  on  standing,  even  when  a  drop  or  two  of  water  is  added.  This 
final  stage  is  reached  when  the  bromine  has  been  added  in  about  the  calculated 
proportion ;  fumes  of  hydrogen  bromide  are  freely  evolved  during  the  operation. 
The  dihydroxymaleic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  when  the 
oxidation  is  finished  complete  solution  takes  place.  The  solution  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then  vigorously  stirred,  when  the  dihydroxytartaric 
acid  quickly,  sometimes  suddenly,  separates  as  a  heavy,  white,  crystalline  powder. 

The  product  is  now  collected  and  drained  with  the  aid  of  the  pump,  washed 
once  or  twice  with  small  quantities  of  anhydrous  ether,  and  kept  in  a  vacuum 
desiccator  over  solid  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
hydrobromic  and  acetic  acids,  bromine  and  ether.  The  yield  of  purified  product 
thus  obtained  is  70  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  theoretical.  The  formula  for  this 
acid  is  C4Hg08. 

The  acid  just  described  was  first  studied  in  relation  to  potassium 
permanganate  by  Fenton,  and  the  reaction  found  to  be  quite 
definite  ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  very  sparingly  soluble  character 
of  sodium  dihydroxy tartrate  it  appeared  probable  that  a  simple 
volumetric  method  for  sodium  might  be  devised.  For  complete 
precipitation  it  is  necessary  that  the  free  acid  shall  be  exactly 
neutrahzed,  and  this  is  most  conveniently  effected  by  first  preparing 
the  normal  potassium  salt.  The  employment  of  this  salt  as  pre- 
cipitant has  also  tho  advantage  that  risk  is  avoided  of  the  pre- 
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cipitation  of  potassium  with  the  sodium  salt  when  the  former  metal 
is  present  in  the  mixture  analyzed. 

Preparation  of  Potassium  Dihydroxytartrate.— Weigh  equivalent  proportions 
of  the  acid  182,  and  dry  potassiinn  carbonate  138  parts.  Dissolve  separately  m 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  ice  cold  water,  then  mix  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by 
ice,  and  stir.  Crystals  soon  separate,  which  may  then  be  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  finally  dried  on  changes  of  filter-paper  in  the  air  or  in  a  desiccator.  The  salt 
so  obtained  does  not,  however,  keep  in  proper  condition  for  more  than  a  few  days, 
and  therefore  it  is  better  to  prepare  it  specially  when  sodium  determmations  have  to 
be  made.    The  formula  of  the  salt  is  K2(C4H.i08)H20. 

Standardizing  the  Permanganate  Solution.— In  this  method  of  titratmg  soda 
it  is  preferable  to  standardize  the  permanganate  upon  pure  sodium  chloride  rather 
than  to  depend  on  the  relations  between  the  acid  and  permanganate.  The  strength 
of  the  latter  solution  is  best  about  ^/g  i.e.,  6-321  gm.  of  MnK04  to  the  litre.  Its 
strength  as  regards  the  sodium  to  be  determined  is  ascertained  by  the  following 
procedure,  bearing  in  mind  that  exactly  the  same  process  in  every  respect  must 
be  carried  out  in  determining  sodium  in  any  given  salt. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  About  0-2  gm.  of  pure  sodium  chloride  is  accurately 
weighed  and  dissolved  in  a  small  beaker  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water, 
then  placed  in  a  basin  and  surrounded  by  ice.  Then  an  excess,  say  0-8  gm.  of 
the  potassium  salt  is  weighed  and  dissolved  in  another  small  beaker,  with  not  more 
than  25  c.c.  of  ice  cold  water,  placed  in  ice  and  stirred  till  dissolved  ;  this  occurs 
with  some  difficulty,  but  if  the  liquid  is  not  free  from  floating  particles  or  deposit, 
it  must  be  quickly  filtered  into  the  sodium  solution  still  standing  in  ice.  The 
mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  ice  for  half  an  hour  with  occasional  stirring. 
The  precipitated  sodium  salt  is  then  collected  by  means  of  a  small  filter  on  filter 
plate  and  quickly  drained  with  the  water  pump,  then  washed  with  3  or  4  c.c. 
of  ice  cold  water  three  or  four  times  in  succession,  and  rinsing  out  the  precipitating 
beaker.  Finally,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  through  the  filter  in  a  large  excess 
of  dilute  H2SO4,  rinsing  out  the  precipitating  beaker  with  dilute  acid  in  the  process, 
and  titrated  with  the  permanganate  at  ordinary  temperature.  The  action  on  the 
permanganate  is  at  first  very  slow,  but  when  once  commenced  increases  in  force 
like  the  action  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the  end  is  quite  distinct.  The  volume 
of  permanganate  having  been  noted,  its  working  strength  in  relation  to  sodium 
in  any  available  compound  is  ascertained,  and  marked  on  the  bottle. 

ExAJiPLE :  0'21  gm.  of  pure  NaCl  was  treated  strictly  according  to  the 
procedure  just  described,  and  required  48*3  c.c.  of  permanganate,  not  strictly 
^/5,  but  about  that  strength.  The  same  weight  of  the  same  NaCl  was  then 
taken  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  pure  KCl  in  the  same  manner.  The 
volume  of  permanganate  used  was  48'9  c.c.  Taking  into  account  the  large  volume 
of  permanganate  required  for  so  small  a  quantity  of  sodium  the  difference  was 
infinitesimal  as  regards  the  amount  of  sodium  found.  Practice  undoubtedly 
renders  the  results  more  certain  if  exactly  the  same  conditions  are  observed,  more 
especially  in  keeping  the  temperature  down  to  as  near  0°  as  possible. 

The  process  seems  comphcated,  but  when  once  the  cooling 
arrangements  are  satisfactorily  made  it  becomes  very  simple,  and 
if  there  are  a  series  of  sodium  determinations  to  be  made  such  as  the 
alkah  chlorides  in  mineral  w  ater  residues,  etc.,  it  is  far  more  rapid, 
and  probably  more  exact  than  the  determination  of  the  potassium 
by  platinum,  and  calculating  the  sodium  by  difference. 

It  must  be  noted  that  .the  method  is  not  available,  so  far  as  is 
known,  in  the  presence  of  metals  other  than  sodium,  potassium,  and 
magnesium.  Ammonium  should  be  removed,  and  borax  cannot 
accurately  be  examined  for  its  sodium.  The  metals  should  prefer- 
ably be  present  as  chlorides,  sulphates,  or  nitrates  ;  carbonates  and 
hydroxides  of  sodium  must  be  neutralized  exactly  Avith  one  of  the 
mineral  acids. 

F  2 
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9.    Determination  ot  Potassium  by  means  of 
Sodium  Cobaltinitrite. 

Sodium  cobaltinitrite  [NagCo  (N02)6]  under  the  name  of  de 
Koningh's  reagent  has  long  been  known  as  a  valuable  qualitative 
test  for  potassium,  with  solutions  of  wliich  it  gives  a  canary-yellow 
precipitate.  Its  use  for  the  quantitative  determination  of 
potassium,  both  gravimetrically  and  volumetrically,  has  been 
investigated  by  Adie*  who,  on  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  cobalt- 
initrite to  a  potassium  salt,  obtained  a  compound  to  which  he 
gave  the  formula  KgNaCo  (N02)6,H2^-  The  amount  of  KgO  in 
the  precipitate  may  be  found  by  means  of  a  decinormal  solution 
of  permanganate.  Cunningham  and  Perkinf  have  recently 
shown,  however,  that  the  precipitate  may  be  a  mixture  of  the  tri- 
and  di-potassium  salts,  K3C0  (N02)o  and  KgNaCo  (N02)6,  and 
emphasize  the  difficulty,  also  referred  to  by  Adie,  of  washing 
the  precipitate  so  as  to  obtain  a  clear  filtrate.  The  constitution 
of  the  precipitate  is  shoA\Ti  to  depend  on  whether  the  sodium 
cobaltinitrite  or  the  potassium  salt  is  in  excess.  Hence  the  authors 
consider  that  this  method  cannot  be  recommended  for  the  analysis 
of  potassium  or  cobalt  compounds. 

10.    Titration  of  Organic  Salts  of  the  Alkalies. 

The  following  organic  salts  yield  alkali  carbonate  on  ignition. 
When  the  latter,  in  aqueous  solution,  is  titrated  with  normal 
acid,  the  number  of  c.c.  used  multipHed  by  the  factor  tabulated 
below  gives  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  salt. 


Name  of  Salt. 

Formula. 

Normal 
Factor. 

Logarithm. 

Sodium  acetate 
,,        benzoate  . 
salicylate 
Potassium  acetate 
,,  bitartrate 
,,  citrate 
,,  tartrate 
,,          &  sodium  tartrate 

NaCaHgOo.  3H,0 
Na  C7H562 
Na  C,K,0, 
K      H3  O2 
KHC4H40e 
KgCeH^O,.  HjO 
2K2CXO6.  H2O 
KNaC4H40B. 
4H2O 

0  13608 
0-14404 
0  1 6004 
009812 
0-18814 
0-10812 
0-11762 
0-14110 

1-13379 
1-15848 

1-  20423 

2-  99176 
1-27448 
1  03391 
1-07048 
1-14953 

TECHNICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  ALKALI  COMPOUNDS 
FOUND  IN  COMMERCE  OR  PRODUCED  IN  COURSE  OF 
MANUFACTURE. 

There  is  now  considerable  unanimity  among  English  and  foreign 
manufacturers  of  alkaU  compounds  as  to  methods  of  analysis  to  be 
adopted  either  for  guidance  in  manufacture  or  for  commercial 

*  J.  C.  S.  1900,  77,  1076  ;  see  also  W.  A.  I)  r  ii  s  h  e  1 ;  ZeiL  Anal.  Chem.  1907,  66,  223 
1908,  69,  97  ;  Analyst,  33.  35  and  378. 

t  J.  C.  .S'.,  1909,  95,  1562. 
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valuation.  Lunge*  has  contributed  important  papers  on  the 
subject,  also  in  conjunction  with  Hurter  in  tlic  Alkali  Makers' 
Handbook,-^  A\hich  contains  valuable  tables  and  processes  of 
analysis.  So  far  as  volumetric  methods  are  concerned,  the  same 
processes  Mill  be  given  here,  togetlier  with  others. 

11.    Soda  Ash,  Black  Ash,  Mother-liquors,  etc. 

Soda  Ash  or  Refined  Alkali.— 5  or  10  gm.  are  dissolved  in  about  150  c.c.  of 
warm  distilled  water,  and  any  insoluble  matter  filtered  off  (German  chemists  do 
not  filter),  and  the  volume  diluted  to  ^  or  1  litre. 

The  total  alkali  is  determined  in  50  c.c.  by  normal  sulphuric",  nitric,  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  on  page  60.  1 J 

The  caustic  alkali  present  in  any  sample  is  determined  as  on  page  61.  2. 

The  presence  of  sulphide  is  ascertained  by  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
when  the  alkali  is  saturated  with  an  acid,  or  by  dipping  paper  steeped  in  sodium 
nitro-prusside  into  the  solution  :  if  the  paper  turns  blue  or  violet,  sulphide  is 
present. 

The  quantitj'^  of  ■•sulphide  and  svlphits  may  be  determined  by  saturating 
a  dilute  solution  of  the  alkali  with  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid,  adding  starch, 
and  titrating  with  ^/lo  iodine  solution  till  the  blue  colour  appears.  The 
quantity  of  iodine  required  is  the  measure  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
sulphurous  acid  present. 

The  proportion  of  sulphide  is  determined  as'follows  :  13'820  gm.  of  pure  silver 
are  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  together  with  an  excess  of 
liquid  ammonia  made  up  to  a  litre.    Each  c.c.  =0*005  gm.  NagS. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  100  c.c.  of  the  alkali  liquor  is  heated  to  boiling, 
some  ammonia  added,  and  the  silver  solution  dropped  in  from  a  burette  until  no 
further  precipitate  of  Ag2S  is  produced.  Towards  the  end,  filtration  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  point,  to  which  end  the  B  e  a  1  e  s  filter  is 
serviceable  (fig.  23).  The  amount  of  NajS  so  foimd  is  deducted  from  the  total 
sulphide  and  sulphite  found  by  iodine. 

Sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  may  be  determined  by  carefully  neutralizing 
1  gm.  of  the  alkali  with  nitric  acid,  and  titrating  with  decinormal  silver  solution 
and  potassium  chromate.  Each  c.c.  represents  0 "005846  gm.  of  common  salt. 
Since  the  quantity  of  acid  necessary  to  neutralize  the  alkali  has  already'  been 
found,  the  proper  measure  of  ^/lo  nitric  acid  may  at  once  be  added. 

Sodium  sulphate  is  determined  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  under  Sulphuric 
Acid.  Each  c.c.  of  normal  barium  chloride  is  equal  to  0*07 1  gm.  of  dry  sodium 
sulphate. 

Examination  of  Crude  Soda  Lyes  and  Red  Liquors.— K  a  1  m  a  n  n  and  S  p  ii  1 1  e  r§ 

recommend  a  process  based  on  the  insolubility  of  barium  sulphite  and  the 
solubility  of  barium  thiosulphate  in  alkaline  solutions.  The  determination  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner : — 1. — The  total  alkalinity  is  determined  in 
a  measured  volume  of  the  liquor  under  examination  by  titration  with  normal  acid, 
methyl  orange  being  used  as  indicator.  The  acid  consumed  equals  sodium 
carbonate  +  sodium  sulphide  +  sodium  hydroxide,  +  one-half  the  sodium  sulphite 
pre.spnt  (NaaSO,,  is  alkaline  and  NaHSOs  neutral  to  methyl  orange).  2.— An 
equal  volume  of  the  liquor  is  titrated  with  n/io  solution  of  iodine,  the  vobime 
consumed  corresponding  with  the  sodium  sulphide  +  the  sodium  sulphite  +  the 
sodium  thiosulphate.  3.— Twice  the  volume  of  liquor  used  in  (1)  and  (2)  is 
precipitated  with  an  alkaline  zinc  solution,  and  the  mixture  made  up  to  a  certain 

"J.  S.  C.  1. 1,  12,  IG,  55,  92. 

t  This  work  now  appcar.s  In  an  extended  form  under  the  title  of  Technical  Chemists' 
Handbook.   (Qurncy  &  Jackson,  1908.) 

t  This  gives  a  slight  error,  owing  to  traces  of  ahiminato  of  soda  and  lime,  which 
consume  acid. 

§  Dinal  polyt.  J.,  264,  456-459. 
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nieasiire,  one-half  of  which  is  filtered,  acidified,  and  titrated  with  ^/lo  iodine. 
The  iodine  consumed  equals  sodium  sulpliite  +thiosulphate.  4.— Three  or  four 
times  the  volume  of  liquor  used  in  (1)  and  (2)  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  a  solution 
of  barium  chloride,  the  mixture  made  up  to  a  Imown  volume  with  water,  and 
filtered,  (a)  One-third  or  one-fourth  (as  the  case  may  bo)  of  the  filtrate  is  titrated 
with  normal  acid  the  amount  used  corresponding  with  the  sodium  hydroxide  +the 
sodium  sulphite,  (b)  A  further  third  or  fourth  of  the  filtrate  is  acidified  and 
titrated  with  ^/iq  iodine,  the  iodine  consumed  being  equal  to  sodium  sulphite  + 
sodium  thiosulphate.    The  calculation  is  made  as  follows  :-— 

2  — 4t>   =A  c.c.  ^/lo  iodine  corresponding  to  ....  NajSOg 

2  — 3   =B  c.c.  ^/lo  iodine  corresponding  to  ....  NajS 

4& — (2 — 3)    . .  =C  c.c.  ^/lo  iodine  corresponding  to  ....  Na^SjOa 

.  4.1 — j-VB   ....  =D  c.c.  normal  acid  corresponding  to  ....  NaOH 

1  — (4ti  -l-TijA)  =E  c.c.  normal  acid  corresponding  to  ....  NaoCOg 

Black  Ash. — Digest  50  gm.  with  warm  water  in  a  half-litre  flask,  fill  up  to 
mark,  shake,  and  allow  to  stand  till  settled. 

(1)  Total  Alkali  existing  as  carbonate,  hydrate,  and  sulphide,  is  found  by 
titrating  10  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  (  =1  gm.  of  ash)  with  standard  acid  and  methyl 
orange  in  the  cold. 

(2)  Caustic  Soda. — 20  c.c.  of  the  liquid  are  put  into  a  100  c.c.  flask  with  10 
c.c.  of  solution  of  barium  chloride  of  10  per  cent,  strength,  filled  up  with  hot 
water,  well  shaken,  and  corked  after  settling  a  few  minutes.  The  clarified  liquid 
is  filtered,  and  50  c.c.  (=  1  gm.  ash),  titrated  with  standard  acid  and  methyl  orange  ; 
or  it  may  be  titrated  without  filtration  if  standard  oxalic  acid  and  phenolph- 
thalein  are  used,  this  acid  having  no  effect  on  the  barium  carbonate.  Each  c.c. 
normal  acid  =0"031  NagO.    This  includes  sulphides. 

(3)  Sodium  Sulphide. — Put  10  c.c.  of  liquor  into  a  flask,  acidulate  with  acetic 
acid,  dilute  to  about  200  c.c.  and  titrate  with  ^/lo  iodine  and  starch.  Each  c.c. 
:=0-0039  Na^S,  or  0  003 1  NajO. 

(4)  Sodium  Chloride. — 10  c.c.  are  neutralized  exactly  with  normal  nitric 
acid,  and  boiled  till  aU  HjS  is  removed.  Any  sulphur  which  may  have  been 
precipitated  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  titrated  with  -^/lo  silver  and  chi'omate. 
Each  c.c.  =0-005846  gm.  NaCl. 

(5)  Sodium  Stdphate. — This  is  best  determined  by  precipitation  as  barium 
sulphate,  and  weighing,  the  quantity  being  small.  If,  however,  volumetric 
determination  is  desired,  it  may  be  done  as  under  Sulphuric  Acid,  taking  50  c.c.  of 
liquor. 

For  other  methods  of  examining  the  various  soUd  and  liquid 
alkali  wastes  used  for  soda  and  sulphur  recovery,  etc.,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Technical  Chemists'  Handbook  already  mentioned. 

12.    Salt  Cake. 

This  is  the  somewhat  impure  sodium  sulphate  used  in  alkah 
manufacture  or  left  in  tlie  retorts  in  preparing  hydrochloric  acid 
from  sulphuric  acid  and  salt. 

Free  acid  is  determined  by  dissolving  20  gm.  of  the  sample, 
diluting  to  250  c.c,  taking  out  50  c.c.  (  =  4  gm.  salt  cake)  with 
a  pipette,  adding  methyl  orange,  and  titrating  with  standard 
sodium  carbonate.  The  total  acidity  is  calculated  as  SO3,  in- 
cluding HCl  and  NaHSO^. 

The  common  salt  present  is  determined  by  decinormal  silver  solution  and 
potassium  chromate,  having  first  saturated  the  free  acid  with  pure  sodium 
carbonate;  1  c.c.  silver  solution  is  equal  to  0-00584G  gm.  of  salt. 

Sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  soda,  is  determined  eitlier  directly  or  indirectly 
as  under  Sulphuric  Acid;  1  c.c.  of  normal  barium  solution  is  equal  to  0  071  gm. 
of  dry  sodium  sulphate. 
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Ii-on  is  precipitated  from  a  filtered  solution  of  the  salt  oake  with  ammonia  in 
excess,  the  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate  re-dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  reduced  to 
the  ferrous  state  with  zino  and  titrated  with  permanganate. 

13.  Soap. 

The  follo^dng  is  ca  resume  of  the  methods  given  for  the  analysis 

of  soaps  by  Lewkowitsch.* 

(1)  TT'a<cr.— This  is  usually  found  by  difference.  The  sum  of  the  percentages 
of  fatty  anhydrides  and  alkali  in  its  various  forms  subtracted  from  100  gives  the 
water.  For  direct  determination  in  exceptional  cases  about  5  grams, — carefully 
taken  from  the  centre  of  a  cake  by  cutting  away  all  the  outer  portions — in  thin 
shavings  are  put  into  a  porcelain  dish  and  weighed  with  a  glass  rod,  which  is  used 
from  time  to  time  to  break  the  skin  that  forms  on  drying  and  prevents  the  escape 
of  water  from  the  inner  portions.    Dry  at  100°  C.  till  of  constant  weight. 

(2)  Fatty  matter  and  total  alkali. — Weigh  accurately  5 — 10  gm.  of  the  sample 
and  dissolve,  with  constant  stirring,  in  hot  water  in  a  beaker  or  porcelain  dish, 
heating  gently.  Add  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange  and  acidify  with  a  known 
volume  of  normal  HCl  or  H2SO4.  Heat  with  constant  stirring  until  the  separated 
fatty  acids  have  melted  into  oily  drops.  Add  a  known  weight  (about  5  gm.)  of 
dry  beeswax  or  paraffin  wax,  and  heat  again  until  the  mixture  of  fatty  matter 
and  wax  appears  as  a  clear,  transparent  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Remove 
the  stirrer,  after  rinsing  with  boiling  water,  heat  till  the  fatty  matter  again  collects 
into  one  mass,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  source  of  heat  and  set  aside  in  a  cool 
place.  The  solid  cake  that  forms  on  the  surface  is  then  removed  by  means  of  a 
platinum  spatula,  rinsed  with  cold  water  and  placed  on  filter  paper.  The  sides 
of  the  vessel  are  carefully  scraped  and  the  scrapings  added  to  the  cake.  The  cake 
is  dried  by  touching  lightly  with  filter  paper  and  placed  bottom  upwards  on  a 
watch  glass,  allowed  to  dry  in  a  desiccator  and  weighed.  The  weight  thus  obtained, 
less  the  wax  added,  gives  the  fatty  matter.  If  neutral  fat,  wax  and  unsaponifiable 
matter  are  absent,  the  result  may  be  returned  as  fatty  acids  (rosin  acids  are 
regarded  as  so  much  fatty  acids).  In  a  complete  analysis  of  a  soap  the  fatty  acids 
are  multiplied  by  0'9675  and  the  value  so  obtained  returned  as  fatty  anhydrides. 
The  latter  form  a  direct  measure  of  the  actual  amount  of  soap  present. 

The  acid  liquid  is  filtered  to  remove  traces  of  fatty  acids  and  titrated  back  with 
^/ 2  soda  or  potash.  The  total  alkali  thus  obtained  is  calculated  to  NajO  in  the  case 
of  hard  soaps  and  to  KgO  in  the  case  of  soft  soaps. 

(3)  Free  caustic  alkali. — Dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  the  soap  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  filter.  The  alkaline  salts  remain  on  the  filter  and  the  titration  of  the 
alcoholic  filtrate  with  ^/lo  HCl,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  gives  the 
result  required. 

Should  the  alcoholic  solution  be  acid,  it  must  be  titrated  with  ^/lo  alkali  and  the 
latter  calculated  to  free  fatty  acids,  expressed  as  oleic. 

(4)  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  in  (3)  may  contain  carbonate,  silicate,  borate, 
etc.  It  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  the  filtrate  titrated  with  ^/lo  acid,  using 
methyl  orange  as  indicator.  The  number  of  c.c.  used  calculated  as  NajO  give 
the  alkali  contained  in  the  alkaline  salts. 

The  sum  of  (3)  and  (4)  subtracted  from  (2),  gives  the  combined  alkali. 
In  valuing  a  hard  soap  it  should  be  noted  that  the  presence  of  more  than  64  per 
cent,  of  fatty  acids  shows  that  the  soap  has  either  dried  spontaneously  on  keeping 
or  been  dried  artificially ;  a  less  percentage  indicates  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
water  or  of  alkali,  or  some  adulterant. 

A  genuine  potash  soap  (soft  soap)  should  theoretically  have  the  following 
composition  : — 

Fatty  anhydrides     . .        . .        . .        . .    38-70  % 

Combined  potassium  oxide  (K^O)  ..        . .  6-84 

Glycerol,  water,  and  potassiuin  carbonate  54-46 

100-00 

*  Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes,  4th  edition,  vol.  ili.,  p.  287  et  soq. 
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TITRATION  OF  ALKALINE  EARTHS  AND  THEIR 

COMPOUNDS. 

Standaki)  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  must  in  all  cases  be  used 
for  the  titration  of  the  caustic  or  carbonated  alkaline  earths,  as 
these  are  the  only  acids  yielding  soluble  compounds,  except  in 
the  case  of  magnesia.  In  titrating  the  oxides,  such  as  caustic 
lime,  baryta,  strontia,  or  magnesia,  any  of  the  indicators  may  be 
used  and  the  residual  method  should  be  adopted,  viz.,  adding 
a  known  excess  of  standard  acid,  boiUng  to  expel  any  trace  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  then  titrating  the  residual  free  acid  by  means 
of  standard  alkali. 

The  carbonates  of  the  same  bases  may,  of  course,  also  be  determined 
in  the  same  way,  bearing  in  mind  that  when  methyl  orange  is  used 
the  liquid  is  best  cooled  before  the  final  titration.  All  heating  may 
be  avoided  when  using  methyl  orange  in  titrating  mixtures  of 
oxides  or  hydroxides  and  carbonates,  or  the  latter  only,  unless  it  is 
impossible  to  dissolve  the  substance  in  the  cold.  A  good  excess 
of  acid  is  generally  advisable. 

The  total  amount  of  base  in  mixtures  of  caustic  and  carbonated 
alkaline  earths  is  also  determined  in  the  same  way. 

(1)  Determination  of  Mixed  Hydroxides  and  Carbonates. — This 
may  be  done  using  either  phenacetohn  or  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator.  The  former  has  been  recommended  by  Degener  and 
Lunge  :  the  method,  however,  requires  practice  in  order  to  mark 
the  exact  change  of  colour. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  liquid  containing  the  compound  in  a  fine  state 
of  division  is  tinted  with  phenacetolin  so  as  to  be  of  a  faint  yellow ;  normal  acid 
is  then  cautiously  added  until  a  permanent  pink  occurs  (at  this  stage  all  the 
hydroxide  is  saturated),  more  acid  is  now  cautiously  added  until  the  colour  becomes 
deep  yellow, — the  volume  of  acid  so  used  represents  the  carbonate. 

The  method  is  especially  adapted  to  mixtures  of  calcium  hydroxide  and 
carbonate.  It  is  also  applicable  to  barium,  but  not  to  magnesium,  owing  to 
the  great  insolubility  of  magnesium  hydroxide  in  dilute  acid. 

If  phenolphthalein  is  used  as  indicator,  the  method  is  as  follows : 

Heat  the  liquid  to  boiling,  and  cautiously  add  normal  acid  until  the  red  colour 
is  just  discharged.  The  carbonates  of  calcium  and  barium,  rendered  dense  by 
boiling,  are  both  quite  neutral  to  the  indicator.  To  obtain  the  whole  of  the  base, 
excess  of  normal  acid  is  used,  and  the  mixture  re-titrated  with  normal  alkali. 

Magnesium  in  solution  as  bicarbonate  may  be  accurately 
determined  in  the  cold  with  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 

(2)  Determination  of  Calcium,  Barium,  Magnesium  and  Strontium 
in  Neutral  Soluble  Salts. — The  amount  of  base  in  tlie  chlorides  and 
nitrates  of  the  alkaline  earths  may  be  readily  determined  as 
follows  : — 

The  weighed  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  cautiously  neutralized  if  acid  or  alkaline, 
jjhenolphthaloin  added,  heated  to  boiling,  and  normal  sodium  carbonate  delivered 
in  from  time  to  time  with  boiling  until  the  red  colour  is  i)ermanent. 

Magnesium  salts  cannot,  however,  be  determined  in  tiiis  way,  or  even  mixtures 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  as  magnesium  carbonate  affects  tiio  iiidicntov  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  other  carbonates. 
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Nitrate  of  Lime  (utiuusphorio).  Tlic  nitrogon  in  this  fertiliser  may  be  indirectly 
determined  by  titrating  the  calcium  ]jrcsont  as  nitrate  with  standard  sodium 
carbonate. 

The  nitrate  of  lime  must  not  contain  the  following :— (a)  Nitrates  of  metals, 
the  carbonates  of  which  are  soluble  in  water  (alkali  nitrates) ;  (b)  soluble  oxides 
of  metals,  the  carbonates  of  which  are  soluble  in  water  (alkali  oxides) ;  (c)  soluble 
salts  of  metals,  the  carbonates  of  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  except  nitrites  and 
nitrates  {e.g.,  MgSO^,  CaCla).  I  have  found  that  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by 
the  leading  brand  of  this  fertiliser  now  on  the  English  market,  and  this  indirect 
method  gives  quite  satisfactory  results  in  comparison  with  the  reduction  and 
distillation  process. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  10  grams  Nitrate  of  Lime  [containing  about  80  7o 
Ca  (N03)2]  are  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  500  c.c.  without  filtration.  50  c.c. 
are  transferred  to  a  beaker  or  conical  flask  and  50  c.c.  ^/g  sodium  carbonate 
added,  boiled,  and  the  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  together  with  other 
insoluble  substances,  if  present,  filtered  off.  In  the  cooled  filtrate  the  excess  of 
sodium  carbonate  is  titrated  with  N/g  hydrochloric  acid  and  methyl  orange.  The 
NagCOg  consumed  corresponds  to  the  Ca(N03)2  present. 

1  c.c.        Na2CO3  =  -0028  gram  N. 

Should  the  nitrate  of  lime  contain  free  lime,  this  does  not  affect  the  titration, 
as  an  amount  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  formed  in  the  filtrate  equivalent  to  the 
sodium  carbonate  consumed  by  the  calcium  hydroxide. 

Example:  50  c.c.  of  solution  (  =  1  gm.  salt) +  50  c.c.  ^/s  NagCOg  requked 
2-3  c.c.  N/g  HCl.  50-2-3=47-7  c.c.  ^/s  NaoCOg  consumed.  47-7  x  0028  x  100 
=  13-35  7o  Nitrogen. 

(3)  Precipitation  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  their  Neutral  Salts  as  Carbonates. 

— Soluble  salts  of  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  such  as  chlorides,  nitrates,  etc., 
are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  base  precipitated  as  carbonate,  with  excess  of 
ammonium  carbonate  and  some  free  ammonia.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  about 
60°  C.  for  a  few  minutes.  The  precipitated  carbonate  is  then  to  be  filtered,  well 
washed  with  hot  water  till  all  soluble  matters,  especially  ammonia,  are  removed, 
and  the  precipitate  with  filter  titrated  with  normal  acid  as  already  described. 
Magnesium  salts  cannot  be  determined  in  this  way, 

(4)  Calcium  and  Masmesium  Carbonates  in  Waters. — The  amount  of  calcium 
or  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  dissolved  in  ordinary  non-alkaline  waters 
may  be  very  readily,  and  with  accuracy,  found  by  taking  200  or  300  c.c.  of  the 
water,  heating  nearly  to  boiling,  adding  phenacetolin.  or  lacmoid,  and  titrating 
cautiously  with  '^/iq  acid.  An  equally  accurate  result  may  be  obtained  by  methyl 
orange  in  the  cold  liquid. 

(5)  Determination  of  Calcium  and  Magnesium  Sulphates, 
Chlorides,  Nitrates,  and  Carbonates  in  Waters  and  the  degrees  of 
hardness  obtained  without  the  use  of  Clark's  Standard  Soap 
Solution.  As  is  generally  known,  the  soap-destroying  power  of 
a  water  is  ascertained  in  Clark's  process  by  a  standard  solution  of 
soap  in  weak  alcohol,  titrated  against  a  standard  solution  of  calcium 
chloride.  The  valuation  is  in  so-called  degrees,  each  degree  being 
equal  to  1  grain  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the 
Imperial  gallon.  The  process  is  an  old  and  famihar  one,  but  open 
to  many  objections  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  The  scale  of 
degrees  is  arbitrary,  and  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  presence 
of  varying  proportions  of  magnesium  salts. 

We  are  indebted,  primarily  to  Mohr,   and  subsequently  to 
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Hehner,  for  an  ingenious  method  of  determining  both  the  temporary 
and  permanent  hardness  of  a  Avater  without  the  use  of  soap 
solution. 

Tlie  standard  solutions^requircd  are  /'^/so  sodium  carbonate  and 
^/bo  sulphuric  acid.  Each  c.c.  of  standard  acid  exactly  neutralizes 
1  mgm.  of  CaCOg  and  each  c.c.  of  the  alkali  precipitates  the  like 
amount  of  CaCOs,  or  its  equivalent  in  magnesium  salts,  in  any 
given  water. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  100  c.c.  of  the  water  are  tinted  with  an  indicator 
of  suitable  character,  heated  neaj'ly  to  boiling,  and  standard  acid  cautiously  added 
vintil  the  proper  change  of  colour  occurs.  Hehner  recommends  phenacetolin ; 
but  my  own  experiments  give  the  preference  to  lacmoid,  which  is  also  commended 
by  Thomson.  Draper*  points  out  the  value  of  lacmoid  and  carminic  acid  for 
such  a  process,  and  I  fuUy  endorse  his  opinion  with  resiJcct  to  both  indicators. 

Another  indicator,  erythrosin,  is  recommended  by  J.  W.  EUmsf.  The 
advantage  this  indicator  possesses  is  that  it  is  less  affected  by  CO2,  the  titration 
may  be  made  in  the  cold,  and  it  also  gives  more  accurate  results  with  fairly  turbid 
or  coloured  water  than  with  the  indicators  above  mentioned.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  preparation  described  on  page  40,  but  is  simply  a  sodium  salt  of  erythi-osin 
in  ordinary  use,  dissolved  in  distilled  water  in  the  proportion  of  O'l  gm.  per  litre. 
The  titration  is  made  in  a  250  c.c.  stoppered  white  bottle  that  it  may  be  well  shaken 
without  loss.  100  c.c.  of  the  water  together  with  2  5  c.c.  of  the  indicator,  and 
5  c.c.  of  chloroform.  These  are  well  shaken  and  the  acid  added  in  small  quantities, 
and  well  shaken  after  each  addition.  The  rose  colour  of  the  water  toward  the  end 
of  the  titration  becomes  less  marked,  and  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  acid  quite 
colourless.  The  chloroform  produces  a  milky  appearance  from  frequent  shaking, 
but  this  is  no  hindrance  to  the  end-point ;  if  desired,  however,  it  will  settle  in  a  short 
time.  A  piece  of  white  paper  behind  the  bottle  wiU  facilitate  the  detection  of 
any  trace  of  colour  remaining  as  the  titration  approaches  the  end-point. 

If  the  most  accurate  results  are  desired,  any  of  the  indicators  should  be 
submitted  to  a  blank  experiment  by  taking  a  measured  volume  of  it  with  100 
c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  finding  how  much  of  the  acid  is  required  to  remove  the 
colour ;  the  quantity  of  acid  so  found  should  then  be  deducted  from  all  readings 
before  converting  them  into  calcium  carbonate. 

The  number  of  c.c.  of  acid  used  represents  the  temporary  hardness  in  parts 
per  100,000.  To  obtain  "  degrees  of  hardness,"  multiply  the  number  of  c.c.  by 
0"7.  The  permanent  hardness  is  ascertained  by  taking  100  c.c.  of  the  water  and 
adding  to  it  a  rather  large  known  excess  of  the  standard  sodium  carbonate.  The 
quantity  must  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  sulphates,  chlorides,  or 
nitrates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  present  in  the  water ;  as  a  rule,  a  volume 
equal  to  that  of  the  water  will  more  than  suffice.  Evaporate  in  a  platinum  dish 
to  dryness  (glass  or  porcelain  will  not  do,  as  they  affect  the  hardness),  then  extract 
the  soluble  portion  with  small  quantities  of  distilled  water,  pass  through  a  very 
small  filter,  and  titrate  the  filtrate  with  the  standard  acid  for  the  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  :  the  difference  represents  the  permanent  hardness. 

Some  waters  contain  alkali  carbonates,  in  which  case  there  is 
of  course  no  permanent  hardness,  because  the  salts  to  Avhich  this  is 
due  are  decomposed  by  the  alkali  carbonate.  In  examining 
a  water  of  this  kind,  the  temporary  hardness  will  be  shown  to  be 
greater  than  it  reaUy  is,  owing  to  the  alkah  carbonate  ;  and  the 
experiment  for  permanent  hardness  will  show  more  sodium  carbonate 
than  was  actually  added.  If  the  difference  so  found  is  deducted 
from  the  temporary  hardness,  at  first  noted,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  true  temporary  hardness. 


*  c.  N.  61,  206. 


t.7.  Am.  C.  S.  1899.  p.  359. 
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AMMONIA. 

NH3  =  17-034. 

1.    Determination  of  Combined  Ammonia  by  distillation  with 
Alkalies  or  Alkaline  Earths. 

This  method  brings  about  the  expulsion  of  ammonia  from  all  its 
salts.  Caustic  soda,  potash,  or  lime  may  any  of  them  be  used. 
Where  an  organic  nitrogenous  compound  exists  in  the  substance 
it  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to  submit  it  to  preKminary  treatment 
by  Kjeldahl's  method  (p.  83). 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  distilling  vessels  convenient  for  this 
process. 

Any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  apparatus  will  be  found  useful  for 
accurately  determining  the  ammonia  in  any  of  its  compounds 
which  can  be  decomposed  by  soda,  potash,  or  lime.  The  gas  so 
evolved  is  collected  in  a  known  volume  in  excess  of  standard  acid, 
the  excess  of  acid  being  afterwards  found  by  residual  titration 
with  standard  alkah.  A  compact  modern  form  of  apparatus  is 
shoAVTi  in  fig.  28. 


Pig.  28.  Fig.  29. 


An  ingenious  and  useful  distillation  tube  for  rapid  determinations 
of  ammonia  designed  by  Hopkins*  is  shown  in  fig.  29.  It  is 
made  from  tubing  of  7  to  8  mm.  bore.  The  side  openings,  A  and 
Aj,  should  be  nearly  as  large,  and  the  bulb  about  5  cm.  in 

"J.  Am.  C.  S.  1896,  p.  227. 
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diameter.  Tlie  length  of  the  tube  below  the  bulb  is  12  cm.,  and 
that  above  the  bulb  about  the  same.  The  jets  C  and  are  2  mm. 
inside  diameter.  In  use,  the  tube  is  pushed  througli  the  cork  of  tiie 
distilling  flask  until  the  opening  is  below  the  cork  ;  the  vapour 
then  passes  through  the  side  openings,  and  whatever  condenses  in 
the  tube  below  the  bend  B,  runs  back  into  the  flask  through  the 
jets  C  and  C^,  which  always  remain  filled  with  liquid. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  distilling  flask  a  (see  Fig.  28),  capacity  about 
400  c.c,  is  placed  upon  the  wire  gauze,  and  contains  the  amnioniacal  substance. 
The  tube  d  is  filled  with  strong  caustic  potash  or  soda.  The  flask  h  holds  about 
300  c.c.  and  contains  a  measured  quantity  of  standard  acid,  part  being  contained 
in  the  tube  c  which  is  filled  with  glass  wool  or  broken  glass,  and  through  which 
the  standard  acid  has  been  poured.  The  stoppers  of  the  flasks  should  be  of 
caoutchouc,  failing  which,  good  corks  soaked  in  melted  paraffin  may  be  used. 

The  substance  to  be  examined  is  weighed  or  measured,  and  put  into  the  dis- 
tilling flask  a  with  a  little  water.  The  apparatus  then  being  made  tight  at  every 
point,  some  of  the  caustic  alkali  is  allowed  to  flow  into  a  by  opening  the  tap  of  d, 
and  the  gas  or  spirit  lamp  is  lighted  under  it. 

The  contents  are  brought  to  gentle  boiling,  taking  care  that  the  froth,  if  any, 
does  not  enter  the  distilling  tube.  It  is  as  well  to  use  a  movable  gas  burner  or 
common  spirit  lamp,  so  that,  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  boil  over,  the  heat  can 
be  removed  immediately  and  the  flask  blown  upon  by  the  breath,  which  reduces 
the  pressure  in  a  moment.  In  examining  guano  and  other  substances  containing 
ammoniacal  salts  and  organic  matter  the  tendency  to  frothing  is  considerable, 
and  unless  the  above  precautions  are  taken  the  accuracy  of  the  results  will  be  inter- 
fered with.  A  small  piece  of  beeswax,  solid  paraffin,  or  granulated  zinc  is  very 
serviceable  in  preventing  frothing  or  bumping. 

The  distilling  tube  has  both  ends  cut  obliquely,  and  the  lower  end  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  reaches  to  the  surface  of  the  acid,  to  which  a  little  methyl  orange 
may  be  added.  The  quantity  of  standard  acid  used  must,  of  course,  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  combine  with  the  ammonia  produced ;  the  excess  is  afterwards 
ascertained  by  titration  with  standard  alkali.  The  boiling  should  be  continued 
till  about  two-thirds  of  the  liquor  in  the  distilling  flask  have  distilled  over.  The 
tube  c  must  be  thoroughly  washed  out  into  the  flask  h  with  distilled  water,  so  as 
to  carry  down  the  acid  with  any  combined  gas  which  may  have  reached  it.  The 
titration  then  proceeds  as  usual.  Each  c.c.  of  ^/i  acid  neutralized  by  the  ammonia 
=0-017  gram,  of  NH3. 


2.    Indirect  Method. 

In  the  case  of  tolerably  pure  ammoniacal  salts  or  Hquids  free 
from  acid,  or  in  which  the  free  acid  has  previously  been  determined, 
a  simple  indirect  method  can  be  used,  as  follows  : — 

If  the  ammoniacal  salt  be  boiled  in  an  open  vessel  with  normal  caustic  alkali 
the  ammonia  is  entirely  set  free,  leaving  its  acid  combined  with  the  fixed  alkali. 
If,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  alkaline  solution  is  known,  the  excess  beyond  that 
necessary  to  replace  the  ammonia  may  be  found  by  titration  with  normal  acid. 
The  boiling  of  the  mixture  must  be  continued  till  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper, 
held  in  the  steam  from  the  flask,  is  no  longer  turned  blue. 

Example  :  5  grams  of  a  dirty  sample  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  boiled  on 
a  sand-bath  in  a  large  flask  with  100  c.c.  of  ^/^  NaOH  till  all  ammonia  was  expelled. 
On  then  titrating  back  with  Normal  H2SO4  29-4  c.c.  were  required.  The  free 
acid  in  5  grams  required  1-2  c.c.  of  N/^  NaHO.  Hence  100  - 1-2 -29-4  =69-4, 
and  -017  x  69-4  x  20  =23-59  %  NH3. 
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3.    Technical  Analysis  of  Ammoniacal  Gas  Liquor, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Sal  Ammoniac,  etc.  (arranged  for 
the  use  of  Manufacturers). 

This  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  ammoniacal  salts 
are  boiled  with  caustic  soda,  potash,  or  Ume,  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia  is  expelled  in  a  free  state  and  may  by  a  suitable  apparatus 
(fig.  28)  be  determined  with  extreme  accuracy  (see  p.  76). 

Technical  Analysis  of  Gas  Liquor.— This  Hquid  consists  of 
a  solution  of  carbonates,  sulphates,  hyposulphites,  sulphides, 
sulphocyanides,  and  other  salts  of  ammonia.  The  object  of  the 
ammonia  manufacturer  is  to  get  all  these  out  of  his  liquor  into  the 
form  of  sulphate  or  chloride  as  economically  as  possible.  The 
whole  of  the  ammonia  existing  free  or  as  carbonate  in  the  Kquor 
can  be  distilled  off  at  a  steam  heat ;  the  fixed  salts,  how^ever, 
require  to  be  heated  with  soda,  potash,  or  lime  (the  latter  is  generally 
used  on  a  large  scale  as  being  most  economical,  sometimes  with  an 
addition  of  caustic  soda  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation),  in 
ordei-  to  liberate  the  ammonia  contained  in  them. 

The  apparatus  here  described  is  the  same  on  a  small  scale  as  is 
necessary  in  the  actual  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in 
quantities  ;  and  its  use  enables  any  manufacturer  to  tell  to  a  fraction 
how  much  sulphate  of  ammonia  he  ought  to  obtain  from  any  given 
quantity  of  gas  liquor.  It  also  enables  him  to  tell  exactly  how 
much  ammonia  can  be  distilled  ofE  with  heat  alone,  and  how  much 
exists  in  a  fixed  condition  requiring  lime  or  caustic  soda. 

The  measures  used  in  this  process  are  on  the  metric  system,  the 
use  of  which  may,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  appear  strange  to  English 
manufacturers  ;  but  as  the  only  object  of  the  process  is  to  obtain 
the  percentage  of  ammonia  in  any  given  substance,  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  which  system  of  measures  or  weights  is  used,  as 
when  once  the  'percentage  is  obtained  the  tables  will  show  the  result 
in  English  terms  of  weight  or  measure. 

Method  of  Pbocbdure  :  Whatever  the  strength  of  the  liquor  10  c.c,  measured 
by  a  pipette,  is  the  quantity  invariably  used  for  the  analysis.  This  quantity  is 
transferred  without  spilling  a  drop  to  the  distilling  flask — the  fittings  having  been 
previously  removed— and  the  tube  d  (Fig.  28)  is  then  filled  with  strong  caustic  soda 
solution.  The  cork  is  then  replaced,  and  the  flask  securely  imbedded  in  perfectly 
dry  sand  in  a  sand-bath  or  supported  on  wire  gauze.  20,  30,  40  or  50  c.c.  of  standard 
acid — according  to  the  estimated  strength  of  the  liquor — are  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  receiving  flask  through  the  tube  c  (Fig.  28),  which  is  filled  with  broken  glass 
placed  on  a  layer  of  glass  wool  or  fibrous  asbestos.  The  broken  glass  should  be 
completely  wetted  with  the  acid,  so  that  any  vapours  of  ammonia  which  may 
escape  the  acid  in  the  flask  shall  become  absorbed  by  the  acid.  The  quantity  of 
standard  acid  to  be  used  is  regulated  by  the  approximately  known  strength  of  the 
liquor,  which  of  course  can  be  told  by  T  w  a  d  d  1  e '  s  hydrometer :  thus  for  a  liquor 
of  3°  Twaddle  (  =6-oz.  liquor),  20  c.c— 8-oz.,  25  c.c— 10-oz.,  30  cc  of  acid  will 
be  sufficient — but  there  must  always  be  an  excess.  The  required  quantity  can 
always  be  approximately  known,  since  every  10  c.c.  of  acid  represents  1  per  cent, 
of  ammonia.  The  standard  acid  having  been  carefully  passed  through  c  (Fig.  28), 
the  apparatus  is  fitted  together  by^the  elastic  tube  and  the  iinJia-rubber  stoppers 
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securely  inserted  in  both  flasks ;  this  being  done,  the  lamp  is  lighted  under  the 
sand-bath,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tap  on  d  (Fig.  28)  is  opened,  so  as  to  allow 
caustic  soda  to  flow  into  the  distilling  flask.  The  heat  is  continued  to  boiling, 
and  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  greater  bulk  of  the  liquid  has  distilled  over  into  the 
receiving  flask.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  generally  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
but  if  the  boiling  is  continued  till  the  liquid  just  covers  the  bottom  of  the  flask, 
all  the  ammonia  will  have  gone  over ;  during  the  whole  operation  the  distilling 
tube  must  never  dip  into  the  acid  in  the  receiving  flask.  The  apparatus  may  then 
be  detached  ;  distilled  or  good  boiled  drinking  water  is  then  poured  repeatedly 
through  the  tubes  in  small  quantities,  till  all  traces  of  acid  are  washed  down  into 
the  receiving  flask.  This  latter  now  contains  all  the  ammonia  out  of  the  sample  of 
liquor,  with  an  excess  of  acid,  and  it  is  necessary  now  to  find  out  the  quantity  of 
acid  in  excess.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
which  is  of  exactly  the  same  strength  as  the  standard  acid.  In  order  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  standard  acid  which  has  been  neutralized  by  the  ammonia 
distilled  from  the  liquor  we  first  cool  the  receiving  flask  containing  the  distillate, 
add  to  it  one  drop  of  methyl  orange  or  a  sufficiency  of  some  other  suitable  indicator 
(but  not  phenolphthalein),  and  cautiously  run  into  it  from  a  burette  the  standard 
caustic  soda  solution,  with  constant  shaking,  until  the  indicator  changes  colour. 
The  number  of  c.c.  of  soda  so  used,  deducted  from  the  number  of  c.c.  of  standard 
acid  originally  taken,  gives  the  number  of  the  latter  neutralized  by  the  ammonia 
in  the  distillate  and  hence  in  the  10  c.c.  of  gas  liquor  distiUed.  The  strengths 
of  the  standard  solutions  used  are  such  that  the  result  required  is  obtained  without 
any  calculation. 

Example  :  Suppose  that  a  liquor  is  to  be  examined  which  marks  5°  Twaddle, 
equal  to  10-oz.  liquor;  10  c.c.  of  it  are  distilled  into  30  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid, 
and  it  has  afterwards  required  6  c.c.  of  standard  soda  to  neutralize  it ;  this  leaves 
24  c.c.  as  the  volume  of  acid  saturated  by  the  distilled  ammonia,  and  this 
represents  2'4  per  cent.  ;  and  on  referring  to  the  table  it  is  found  that  this  number 
corresponds  to  a  trifle  more  than  II  ounces,  the  actual  figures  being  2'384  per 
cent,  for  II -ounce  strength. 

The  strength  of  the  standard  soda  and  acid  solutions  is  so  arranged 
that  when  10  c.c.  of  Hquor  are  distilled  every  10  c.c.  of  acid  solution 
represents  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia  in  the  Hquor.  Thus,  13  c.c.  of 
acid  will  represent  1'3  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  corresponding  to 
6-ounce  liquor. 

The  burette  is  divided  into  tenths  of  a  cubic-centimetre,  and  those 
who  are  famiMar  with  decimal  calculations  can  work  out  the  results 
to  the  utmost  point  of  accuracy  ;  the  calculation  being  that  every 
1  per  cent,  of  ammonia  requires  4*61  ounces  of  concentrated  oil  of 
vitriol  (sp.  gr.  1*845)  per  gallon  of  liquor,  to  convert  it  into  sulphate. 
Thus,  suppose  that  10  c.c.  of  any  given  liquor  have  been  distilled, 
and  the  quantity  of  acid  required  amounts  to  18*6  c.c,  this  is  1*86 
per  cent.,  and  the  ounce  strength  is  4-61  x  r86  =  8*5746.  The 
hquor  is  therefore  a  trifle  over  8^-ounce  strength. 

Spent  Liquors. — ^It  is  frequently  necessary  to  ascertain  the  per- 
centage of  ammonia  in  spent  Uquors  in  order  to  see  if  the  workmen 
have  extracted  all  the  available  ammonia.  In  this  case  the  same 
measure,  10  c.c.  of  the  spent  hquor,  is  taken,  and  the  operation 
conducted  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  gas  liquor. 

Example  :  10  c.c.  of  a  spent  liquor  were  distilled,  and  found  to  neutralize 
3  c.c.  of  acid  :  this  represents  three-tenths  of  a  per-cent.  equal  to  1-oz.  and  four- 
tenths  of  an  ounce,  or  nearly  I^  oz.  Such  a  liquor  is  too  valuable  to  throw  away, 
and  should  be  worked  longer  to  extract  more  ammonia. 
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Method  of  Prooedtjrb  for  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  or  Sal  Ammoniac  : 
An  average  sample  of  the  salt  being  drawn,  ten  grams  are  weighed,  transferred 
without  loss  to  a  100  c.c.  flask,  distilled  or  boiled  drinking  water  poured  on  it, 
and  well  stirred  till  disolved,  and  finally  water  added  exactly  to  the  mark.  The 
10  c.c.  measure  is  then  filled  with  the  solution,  and  emptied  into  the  distilling 
flask  ;  30  c.c.  of  standard  acid  are  put  into  the  receiving  flask  and  the  distillation 
carried  on  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  gas  liquor.  The  number  of  c.c.  of 
standard  acid  required  shows  directly  the  percentage  of  ammonia ;  thus  if  24*6 
c.c.  are  used  in  the  case  of  sulphate,  it  contains  24'6  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

The  liquors  when  tested  must  be  measured  at  ordinary- 
temperatures,  say  as  near  60°  F.  as  possible.  The  standard 
solutions  must  be  kept  closely  stoppered  and  in  a  cool  place. 

The  following  table  is  given  to  avoid  calculations  ;  of  course,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  figures  given  are  on  the  assumption  that 
the  whole  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  hquor  is  extracted  in  the 
manufacture  as  closely  as  it  is  in  the  experiment.  With  the  most 
perfect  arrangement  of  plant,  however,  this  does  not  as  a  rule  take 
place  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  very  near  the  mark  with  proper  apparatus, 
and  care  on  the  part  of  workmen. 


Approxi- 
mate 
measure  of 

Weight  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  pounds 

Yield  of 
Sulphate 
per  gallon  in 
lb.  and 
decimal 

Ounce 
strength 

and  decimal  parts  required  for  each 

Percentage 
of  Ammonia 
NH3. 

gallon  of  liquor. 

Standard 
Acid  in  c.c. 

per 
gallon. 

0.  0.  V. 

B.  0.  V. 

Chamber 

Acid 
120°  Tw. 

and  tenths. 

169°  Tw. 

144°  Tw. 

parts. 

2-2 

•2168 

1 

•0625 

•0781 

-0893 

-0841 

4-3 

•4336 

2 

•1250 

-1562 

-1786 

•1682 

6-5 

•6504 

3 

•1875 

•2343 

-2679 

•2523 

8-7 

•8672 

4 

-2500 

•3124 

-3572 

•3364 

10-1 

1-0840 

5 

•3125 

•3905 

•4465 

-4205 

130 

1-3000 

6 

-3750 

•4686 

-5358 

•5046 

15  2 

1-5176 

7 

•4375 

•5467 

•6251 

•5887 

17-3 

1-7344 

8 

•5000 

•6248 

•7144 

•6728 

19-5 

1-9512 

9 

•5625 

•7029 

•8037 

-7569 

21-7 

2-1680 

10 

-6250 

•7810 

•8930 

•8410 

23-8 

2-3840 

11 

-6875 

-8591 

•9823 

•9251 

26-0 

2-6016 

12 

-7500 

-9372 

1-0716 

1  0092 

28-2 

2^8184 

13 

-8125 

10153 

1-1609 

1-0933 

30-4 

30350 

14 

-8750 

r0934 

1-2502 

1-1774 

32-5 

3^2520 

15 

-9375 

M715 

1-3395 

1-2615 

34-7 

3-4688 

16 

1-0000 

1-2496 

1-4288 

1-3456 

36-9 

3-6856 

17 

1-0625 

1-3277 

1-5181 

1-4297 

390 

3-9024 

18 

1-1250 

1-4058 

1-6074 

1-5138 

41-2 

4-1192 

19 

1-1875 

1-4839 

r6967 

1-5979 

43-3 

4-3360 

20 

1-2500 

1-5620 

1-1860 

1-6820 

The  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  being  given  in  decimals  renders  it 
very  easy  to  arrive  at  the  weight  necessary  for  every  tlioiisand 
gallons  of  hquor,  by  simply  moving  the  decimal  point ;  thus  8-oz. 
liquor  would  require  500  lb.  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitrol,  625  lb.  of 
brown  od  of  vitriol,  or  714|  lb.  chamber  acid  for  every  1000  gallons, 
and  should  yield  in  aU  cases  672-8  (say  673)  lb.  of  sulphate. 
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4.    Technically  complete  analysis  of  Ammoniacal  Liquors. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  under  the  Alkali,  etc. 
Works  Regulation  Act  have  for  some  years  past  recorded  the 
results  of  investigations  conducted  in  his  laboratory  on  ammoniacal 
liquors  from  various  sources.  The  last  edition  of  this  work 
contained  a  general  summary  of  the  analytical  methods  adopted, 
as  given  in  the  Report  for  1903.  Since  that  date  the  procedure 
there  recommended  has  been  modified  as  the  result  of  further  study 
and  research  in  the  Chief  Inspector's  laboratory  and  elsewhere, 
notably  by  Peld*,  and  Mayer  and  Hempelf. 

The  procedure  now  approved  is  the  following  J  : — 

Methods  of  An  A.LYSIS. — 1.  Free  Ammonia.  («)  By  direct  titration,  to 
determine  approximately  the  volume  of  acid  required  for  distillation   {b) : — 

10  c.c.  of  liquor  are  diluted  to  100  c.c.  and  titrated  with  *'/2  H2SO4,  Methyl  orange 
indicator. 

(b)  By  distillation  : — 10  c.c.  of  liquor  (more  if  weak)  are  diluted  to  about 
300  c.c.  in  a  round-bottomed  flask  connected  through  a  catch  bulb  to  Liebig 
condenser  and  receiver  containing  excess  of  ^/g  £[2804  and  provided  with  outlet 
acid  catch  packed  with  broken  Jena  glass  (some  beads  are  found  to  yield  alkali 
to  acid,  and  their  use  is  not  recommended).  150  c.c.  of  the  solution  are 
distilled  over  and  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  receiver  is  titrated  with  NajCOg. 
On  further  distillation  certain  liquors  continue  to  evolve  small  traces  of  ammonia. 
The  presence  of  this  ammonia  is  attributed  to  the  slow  decomposition  of  nitrogenous 
bodies,  and  the  distiUatiou  for  free  ammonia  is  therefore  not  continued  beyond 
150  c.c. 

2.  Fixed  Ammonia.  By  distillation  : — Add  100  c.c.  of  half-normal  caustic 
soda  solution  to  the  residual  liquor  in  flask  (b)  above,  and  proceed  as  before. 

NH3,  grams  per  100  c.c.  of  liquor  =  "0085  xlO  xc.c.  ^/g  acid. 

^  ^  ^  ,  .  ,  „  ^'reo  NH,,  grams. 
H.E.§  ("  Hydrogen  equivalent  ")  =  ^   

3.  Carbonic  Acid.  10  c.c.  of  liquor  (more,  if  dilute)  are  diluted  to  400  c.c.  in 
a  suitable  flask  provided  with  a  Bunsen  rubber  valve  ;  10  c.c.  of  ammoniacal 
calcium  chloride  (1  c.c.  ='044  gram  CO2)  are  added  and  the  whole  heated  for 

11  to  2  hours  in  a  water  bath  at  100°  C.  The  calcium  carbonate  obtained  by 
filtration  is  washed  back  into  the  flask,  dissolved  in  HCl,  and  the  excess  of 
acid  titrated  with  N/2  NaaCOs-  The  small  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  left 
on  the  filter  paper  is  best  recovered  by  incineration  and  added  to  the  contents  of 
the  flask. 

CO2,  grams  per  100  c.c.  of  liquor  =  -011  xlO  xc.c.  ^/g  acid. 

CO2.  grams 


H.E.= 


•022 


4.  Chloride.  10  c.c.  of  boiled  liquor  are  diluted  to  150  c.c,  25  c.c.  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  (10  vols,  "free  from  chloride  ")||  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for 
15  minutes  to  oxidize  thiocyanate,  &c.  To  the  hot  solution  are  added  five  or 
six  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chromate  and  the  boiling  continued 
for  two  minutes,  then  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  with  boiling  for  one 
minute.  The  solution,  which  should  possess  a  clear  lemon  colour,  is  filtered, 
cooled,  and  made  up  to  250  c.c.  ;  an  aliquot  portion  is  then  titrated  with  lio 

*  J.  S.  C.  I.  1903,  p.  1068.         t  Jo^ir.  fl\r  Gasbeleuchfung,  190S. 

I  I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Linder,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Inspector,  for  an  advance 
proof  of  his  Memorandum  as  it  appears  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1909. 

§  Note. — For  method  of  stating  result,  see  paper  by  1-cwis  T.  Wright,  Joum. 
Sac  Chem.  Ind.  188(i,  pp.  (fS.^-GOl ;  also  Appendix,  Annual  Ticport,  190o,  p.  48, 
example  of  analysis  of  typical  gas  liquor  with  calculation  of  results. 

II  Some  chemists  prefer  to  use  Merck's  perhydrol,  a  reagent  free  from  chloride. 
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AgNOg  (potassium  cliromate  indicator)  after  neutralizing  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
A  blank  experiment  is  made  with  10  c.c.  of  n/io  NaCI,  and  the  same  volumes  of 
water,  peroxide,  and  chromate  as  in  the  actual  analysis,  to  determine  the  correction 
for  traces  of  chloride  in  tlie  reagents  iised.  Should  the  organic  matter  in  solution 
resist  oxidation,  furtlier  addition  of  peroxide  must  be  made  and  the  boiling 
continued,  with  addition  of  potassium  chromate  as  before. 

HCl,  grams  per  100  c.c.  =  •00364  x  10  xc.c.  ^/lo  AgNOj. 
5.  Sidphur.  (a)  As  sulphate  :— 250  c.c.  of  the  liquor  are  concentrated  to 
about  10  c.c.  on  the  water  bath,  2  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the 
evaporation  continued  to  dryness  to  decompose  thiosulphate  and  render  organic 
matter  less  soluble.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  water,  and  the  filtered  solution 
made  up  to  250  c.c.  ;  100  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
brought  to  the  boil,  and  barium  chloride  added  ;  the  precipitate,  after  standing 
one  night,  is  filtered  and  weighed. 

Sulphur  as  sulphate,  grams  per  100  c.c.  =0-1373  xgrams  BaS04. 

(6)  As  sulphide,  sulphite,  and  thiosulphate. 

10  c.c.  of  liquor  are  diluted  to  500  c.c,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
titrated  with  ^/lo  iodine,  the  flask  being  closed  and  well  shaken  at  the  end  of 
the  titration  to  re-absorb  sulphiiretted  hydrogen  gas  above  the  solution.  The 
volume  of  ^/lo  iodine  required  determines  that  of  the  liquor  taken.  Thus, 

10  c.c.  of  liquor  (or  more)  are  run  into  excess  of  ^/s  ammoniacal  zinc  chloride 
solution  diluted  to  about  80  c.c.  ;  the  solution  is  warmed  to  coagulate  the  sulphide, 
filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  water  at  40°  to  50°  C. 

(i)  Sulphide. — The  zinc  sulphide  on  the  filter  is  washed  into  excess  of  ^/lo 
iodine  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  (the  last  traces  of  sulphide  being  washed 
through  with  cold  dilute  acid).  After  vigorous  shaking  to  complete  the  solution 
of  the  sulphide  (an  important  point  to  attend  to),  the  excess  of  iodine  is  determined 
with  ^/lo  thiosulphate, — starch  indicator. 

Sulphur  as  sulphide,  grams  per  100  c.c.  =10  x'0016  xc.c.  ^/lo  iodine. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  „  =10  x"0017  xc.c.  ^/lo  iodine. 

HgS,  grams. 


H.E."  = 


•017 


(ii)  Sulphite  and  Thiosulphate. — An  approximate  method  for  the  differentiation 
of  sulphite  and  thiosulphate  was  described  in  Annual  Report,  1903,  p.  3G.* 
Mayer  and  Hem  pelf  describe  a  method  based  upon  the  use  of  strontium 
chloride,  which  they  consider  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  desired  purpose. 
Prolonged  experience  in  the  analysis  of  ammoniacal  liquors,  however,  has  led 
the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  no  exact  estimation  of  sulphite  and  thiosulphate 
is  possible  iri  such  liquors  by  any  method  based  on  titration  with  iodine,  save  in 
quite  exceptional  cases,  and  he  j)refers  to  present  a  united  figure  for  sulphur  as 
sulphite  and  thiosulphate,  reached  by  "  difference  "  :  by  subtracting  from  the 
"  total  sulphur  "  found  by  bromine  oxidation  the  sulphur  present  in  the  form  of 
sulphate,  thiocyanate,  and  sulphide. 

(c)  Sulphur  as  Thiocyannlc  (i)  Ferrocyanide  absent.  50  c.c.  of  the  solution 
are  treated  with  lead  carbonate  to  remove  sulphide,  the  lead  sulphide  and  carbonate 
are  then  removed  by  filtration  and  thoroughly  washed  ;  to  the  filtrate  acid  sulphite 
of  soda,  containing  a  little  free  SO2,  is  then  added,  followed  by  distinct  excess 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand 
for  5  to  10  minutes  at  70°  to  80°  C.  to  coagulate  the  cuprous  thiocvanate.  The 
solution  is  then  filtered  and  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the  final 
washings  remain  colourless  on  addition  of  dilute  potassium  ferrocyanide;  the  residue 
on  the  filter  is  then  washed  back  into  the  flask,  digested  at  30°  to  40°  C.  with 
25  c.c.  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  (free  from  chloride)  and  filtered. 
To  the  cold  filtrate  are  added  5  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  free  from  oxides  of  nitrogen 
(50  per  cent,  strength)  followed  by  1  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iron  alum  ;  the 
solution  is  then  filtered,  if  necessaiy,  from  separated  organic  matter,  and  titrated 

with  N/^Q  AgNOg. 

"See  Polyaulphide  Method.    Vol.  Anal.,  9tli  oditioii,  p.  80. 
t./.  /»)•  Onshdeuchtunff,  190S. 
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Sulphur  as  thiocyanate,  grams  per  100  c.c.  =2  x-0032  xc.c.  ^/lo  AgNOg. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  as  thiocyanate,      ,,       =2  x-0027  xc.c.  ^/iq  AgNOy. 

(ii)  Fcrrocyanide  present. — 50  c.c.  of  the  liquor  are  slightly  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  ferric  alum  solution  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  impart 
a  decided  red  coloration  ;  the  solution  is  now  warmed  to  60°  C,  filtered  from  the 
Prussian  blue,  and  washed  with  water  containing  sodium  sulphate.  The  filtrate 
is  then  treated  as  in  (i)  above. 

(d)  Total  Sulphur. — 50  c.c.  of  liquor  (100  c.c.  if  weak)  are  slowly  dropped  into 
a  flask  containing  excess  of  bromine  (free  from  sulphur)  covered  by  water 
moderately  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  oxidized  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  the  residue  extracted  with  boiling  water,  filtered, 
cooled,  made  up  to  250  c.c.  and  100  c.c.  precipitated  with  barium  chloride  in  the 
usual  way. 

Sulphur,  grams  per  100  c.c.  =5  x'1373  xgrams  BaSO,. 

In  the  case  of  certain  liquors,  e.g.,  coke  and  blast  furnace  liquors,  oxidation 
with  bromine  yields  a  heavy  yellow  precipitate  of  brominated  phenols ;  this 
precipitate  may  retain  traces  of  sulphate  in  amount  sufficient  to  affect  the  per- 
centage distribution  figures  unless  it  is  recovered  by  fusion  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  potassium  carbonate  and  nitrate,  or  sodium  peroxide,  and  included  in 
the  total. 

6.  Ferrocyanide,  by  Feld's  method*.  Mayer  and  Hempel  take  250  c.c. 
of  liquor,  acidify  slightly  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  ferric  alum  solution  in 
sufficient  excess  to  impart  a  deep  red  coloration  (ferric  thiocyanate).  The  solution 
is  then  heated  to  60°  C.  and  filtered.  Should  the  filtrate  be  coloured  blue,  it  must 
be  returned  to  the  filter  and  the  process  repeated  until  a  small  quantity  shows  no 
blue  colour  after  addition  of  mercuric  chloride  to  destroy  the  ferric  thiocyanate. 
The  precipitate  is  then  washed  two  or  three  times  with  water  containing  sodium 
sulphate.  Filter  and  precipitate  are  next  transferred  to  a  flask  and  the  Prussian 
blue  decomposed  by  boiling  for  5  minutes  with  10  c.c.  of  normal  caustic  soda,  and 
the  solution  diluted  to  150  c.c;  15  c.c.  of  magnesium  chloride  solution  (610 
grams  MgCl2  OHjO  per  litre)  are  next  added  to  the  boiling  solution  very  slowly 
and  with  constant  agitation  to  avoid  the  formation  of  clots  of  magnesium  hydroxide. 
To  the  boiling  mixture  about  100  c.c.  of  boiling  mercuric  chloride  solution  (27.1 
grams  HgCl2  per  litre)  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  from  5  to  15  minutes. 
The  liquor  is  then  distilled  for  20  to  30  minutes  with  addition  of  30  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  (196  grams  H^SOi  per  litre),  the  hydrocyanic  acid  being  collected 
in  25  c.c.  of  normal  caustic  soda  and  titrated  as  described  in  the  method  for 
estimation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  below. 

.  1  c.c.  AgNOgOO  =-54  gram  HCy. 

=  •00947  gram  (NH4)4FeCyo. 

7.  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  by  Feld's  method.  50  c.c.  of  liquor  are  distilled  with 
excess  of  a  saturated  solution  of  lead  nitrate. 

The  apparatus  employed  is  similar  to  that  used  for  estimation  of  ammonia  and 
ferrocyanide.  It  consists  of  a  500  c.c.  round-bottomed  flask  provided  with  two- 
holed  caoutchouc  stopper  with  inlet  tube  sealed  in  liquor  and  exit  tube  connected 
through  a  catch  bulb  to  Liebig  condenser  and  receiver.  The  exit  tube  of  the 
condenser  is  sealed  in  the  25  c.c.  of  normal  soda  with  which  the  receiver  is  charged, 
residual  gases  escaping  through  a  scrubbing  bulb  containing  broken  glass  moistened 
with  caustic  soda.  At  the  end  of  the  distillation  a  current  of  air  is  drawn  through 
the  apparatus  for  a  few  minutes  as  a  necessary  precaution.  The  distillate  is 
diluted  to  400  c.c,  a  crystal  of  potassium  iodide  added,  and  the  solution  titrated 
on  N/^o  AgNOs. 

HCy,  grams  per  100  c.c  =2  x-0054  xc.c.  ^/w  AgNOg. 

,         ,    HCy,  grams. 

H.E.        =  .y.^. 

♦  Dr.  Sklrrow  (Journ.  Sac.  Chr.m.  Jnd.,  1910,  p.  319)  has  recently  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  Fold's  method  for  dotoruiinution  of  ferrocyanide,  but  his  couclufiions  arc 
challenged  by  Dr.  Colman  (Aiuili/si,  1910,  35,  29.'),). 
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Certain  ammoaiacal  liquors,  e.g.,  coke  oven  liquors  froth  considerably  on 
distillation  with  lead  nitrate,  the  flask,  therefore,  should  be  heated  cautiously 
In  general,  the  distillation  wiU  be  complete  when  100  c.c.  of  liquor  have  passed 
over  (30  to  40  minutes  gentle  boiling). 

(8)  Phenols.— occasion  has  yet  arisen  to  determine  tha  amount  of  phenols 
present  in  ammoniacal  liquors.  A  very  suitable  method  for  their  estimation  is 
that  described  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Skirrow  {Jour,  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1908,  p.  68).  ihe 
phenol  is  distilled  off  with  water  and  then  converted  into  tn-iodophenol  by  means 
of  excess  of  iodine,  which  is  titrated  back  with  thiosulphate. 


5.    Determination  of  Combined  Nitrogen  in  Organic  Substances. 

The  old  process  consists  in  heating  the  dried  substance  in  a  com- 
bustion tube  with  soda  hme,  by  which  the  nitrogen  is  converted 
into  ammonia  ;  and  this  latter,  being  led  into  a  measured  volume 
of  standard  acid  contained  in  a  suitable  bulb  apparatus,  combines 
with  its  equivalent  quantity  ;  the  solution  is  then  titrated  residually 
with  standard  alkaU  for  the  excess  of  acid,  and  thus  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  found. 

As  the  combustion  tube  with  its  arrangements  for  organic  analysis 
is  well  known  and  described  in  any  of  the  standard  books  on  general 
analysis,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  description  here. 


6.    K  j  e  1  d  a  h  1 '  s  Method  and  its  developments. 

This  has  met  with  considerable  acceptance  in  heu  of  the  com- 
bustion method,  on  account  of  its  easy  management  and  accurate 
results.  Unlike  the  combustion  method,  the  ammonia  is  obtained 
free  from  organic  matters  and  colour,  and  moreover  salts  of  ammonia 
and  nitrates  may  be  determined  with  extreme  accuracy.  It  was 
first  described  by  K  j  eldahl*,  and  has  since  been  commented  upon 
by  many  operators,  among  whom  are  Warington**,  Pf eiff er 
and  Lehmannf,  Marcker  and  othersj;  Gunning§;  Arnold 
and  Wedermeyer  II  ;  and  Bernard  Dyerll. 

The  original  process  consisted  in  heating  the  nitrogenous  substance 
in  a  flask  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  boiling  temperature, 
and,  when  the  oxidation  through  the  agency  of  the  acid  is  nearly 
completed,  adding  finely  powdered  potassium  permanganate  in 
small  quantities  till  a  green  or  pink  colour  remains  constant  (long 
experience  has  shown  that  this  addition  of  permanganate  is  not 
advisable,  as  it  leads  to  loss  of  ammonia)  ;  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  is  thus  converted  into  ammonium  sulphate.  The  flask  is 
then  allowed  to  cool,  diluted  with  \^'ater,  excess  of  caustic  soda 
added,  the  ammonia  distilled  off  into  standard  acid,  and  the 
amount  found  by  titration  in  the  usual  way. 

Some  practical  difficulties  occurred  in  the  process  as  originally 
devised  ;  moreover,  with  some  organic  substances  a  very  long  time 
was  required  to  oxidize  the  carbon  set  free  by  the  strong  acid. 

Another  difficulty  was  that  if  nitrates  were  jDresent  in  the  com- 

♦  a.  C.  22,  306.  **  0.  A^.  52.  162.  t  a.  0.24,  388.  t  ^.  a.  C- 23,  553  ;  24. 199,  393  ; 
25,  149,  155;  26.  92;  27.  222,  398.    §7fttrf28.  188.    Il/Mrt31,  525.    1 ./.  C. /S.  1895,  81 1 . 
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pound  analyzed  their  reduction  to  ammonia  was  neither  certain 
nor  regular,  and  unless  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome  the  value 
of  the  process  was  limited. 

The  various  modifications  of  the  original  process  are  as  follows  :  

Gunning  proposed  the  addition  of  potassium  sulphate  to  the 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  its  boiling  point  is  raised  and  the 
process  of  oxidation  greatly  facihtated.  Arnold  proposed  the 
use  of  mercury,  as  affording  still  further  assistance  in  the  same 
direction.  Jodlbauer  proposed  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  phenol  or, 
better,  sahcyhc  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  for  use  with  substances 
containing  nitrates  as  well  as  organic  or  ammoniacal  m'trogen. 

The  experience  of  these  and  many  hundreds  of  other  operators 
since  this  method  was  first  introduced  has  resulted  in  rendering  it 
as  perfect  as  need  be,  and  the  results  of  this  experience  in  all  essential 
particulars  will  now  be  described,  omitting  the  details  as  to  some  of 
the  special  forms  of  apparatus  which  are  not  absolutely  essential. 
The  method  requires  the  following  re-agents  and  apparatus  : — 

1.  Standard  acid,  which  may  be  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  ; 
a  convenient  strength  is  semi-normal  or  fifth-normal. 

2.  Standard  alkali,  either  ammonia,  or  sodium  or  potassium 
hydroxide,  of  corresponding  strength  to  the  acid. 

3.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  free  from  nitrates  and  ammonium 
sulphate.* 

4.  Mercuric  oxide  prepared  in  the  Avet  way  or  metallic  mercury,  f 

5.  Powdered  potassium  sulphate. 

6.  Granulated  zinc. 

7.  Solution  of  potassium  sulphide  in  water,  40  gm.  in  the  litre. 

8.  A  saturated  solution  of  caustic  soda  free  from  nitrates  or 
nitrites.  This  should  be  tried  as  to  the  amount  required  to 
saturate  20  c.c.  of  the  sulphuric  acid  (3  above)  used  and  marked 
on  the  stock  bottle.  About  5—10  c.c.  more  than  this  amount  is 
added  to  the  distillation  flask  for  each  20  c.c.  of  acid  used. 

9.  An  indicator — ^Htmus,  methyl  orange,  or  cochineal  are 
suitable,  but  phenolphthalein  may  not  be  used. 

10.  Digestion  flasks  with  long  neck  and  round  bottom,  holding 
about  200 — 250  c.c.    These  flasks  should  be  M  ell  annealed,  and  not 

*  Commercial  oi\  of  vitriol  frequently  contains  ammonium  compounds,  owing:  to  the 
fact  that  makers  sometimes  add  ammonium  siilphate  during  concentration  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  nitrous  compounds.  M  e  1  d  o  1  a  and  M  o  r  i  t  z  state  that  any  traces  of 
ammonia  may  bo  destroyed  by  digesting  the  acid  for  two  or  tlu-ee  hours  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  boiling  with  sodium  or  potassium  nitrate  in  the  proportion  of  0"5  gm.  of 
the  salt  to  100  c.c.  of  acid.  Lunge  objected  to  this  treatment,  because  of  the  probable 
formation  of  nitro-sulphuric  acid.  Experiments  have  since  been  made  by  iMoritz 
which  prove  that  the  objection  is  groundless,  provided  the  digestion  is  carried  on  for 
a  period  siiiBcient  to  expel  the  nitrous  acid  (J.  S.  C-  I-  9,  443).  The  purification  of  the 
acid  may  of  course  bo  obviated  by  ascertaining  once  for  all  t  he  amount  of  nnimonia 
in  any  given  stock  of  acid,  by  making  a  blank  experiment  with  pxu'o  sugar  and  allow- 
ing in  all  cases  for  the  amount  of  NII3  so  found. 

t  C.  A.  Mooors  {Analyst  28,  44)  states  tluit  when  using  mercury  with  the  material 
under  examination,  there  is  a  danger  of  tlie  metal  i)assing  over  with  tiie  distillate  and 
forms  an  amalgam  with  the  tin  condensing  tubes  whicli  absorbs  some  of  the  ammonia. 
Ho  therefore  advocates  Jena  glass  instead  of  tin  tubes.  No  such  elTects  have  been 
obtained  in  my  laboratory  with  the  apparatus  fig.  31.  It  is  possible  that  the  danger 
alluded  to  is  duo  to  iinpuro  tin  or  to  the  form  of  distillhig  Mask  used. 
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too  thick,  preferably  made  of  Jena  glass— the  neck  about  |  inch 
wide,  and  3^ — 4  inches  long. 

11.  Distillation  flasks  of  hard  Bohemian  or  Jena  glass  of  conical 
shape,  600-850  c.c.  capacity,  fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper  and  a  bulb 
above  with  curved  deHvery  tube,  to  prevent  the  spray  of  the  boiling 
alkahne  liquid  from  being  carried  over  into  the  condenser  tubes. 
Copper  distiUing  bottles  or  flasks  are  used  by  some  operators  for 
technical  purposes  with  good  results,  but  in  this  case  it  is  advisable 
to  put  the  soda  into  the  vessel  first,  then  to  add  the  acid  liquid. 

12.  The  condenser.  Owing  to  the  undoubted  solubiHty  of  glass 
in  freshly  distilled  water  containing  ammonia,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  the  condenser  tube  made  of  pure  block  tin.  This  should  be 
about  tliree-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  externally,  and  is  connected  with 
the  bulb  tube  of  the  distilhng  flask  with  stout  pure  rubber  tube. 
It  is  surrounded  by  either  a  metal  or  glass  casing,  through  which 
a  current  of  cold  water  is  passed  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  very 
easy  to  fit  up  such  an  arrangement  with  the  condenser  tubes  made 
entirely  of  glass  sold  by  the  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus.  The 
end  of  the  condenser  tube  may  be  simply  inserted  into  the  neck  of 
a  flask  containing  the  standard  acid,  or  it  may  have  a  delivery  tube 
connected  by  a  rubber  tube  leading  into  a  beaker.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  dipping  the  deUvery  tube  into  the  acid  unless  the 
temperature  of  the  laboratory  is  very  high. 

In  places  where  it 
is  difficult  to  arrange 
for  a  flow  of  water  to 
keep  the  distilling 
tube  cool  the  simple 
apparatus  shown  in 
fig.  30  may  be  service- 
able, and  unless  the 
temperature  of  the 
laboratory  is  exceed- 
ingly liigh  there  is  no 
loss  of  ammonia.  This 
arrangement  is  used 
by  Stutzer,  whose  results  with  it  compare  well  with  others  made 
with  condensers  surrounded  by  flowing  water.  The  explanation  of 
this  is,  no  doubt,  that  ammonia  possesses  a  very  strong  affinity  for 
water  and,  when  in  very  minute  quantity,  is  held  tenaciously  even 
at  a  tolerably  high  temperature.  The  tube  should  be  not  less  than 
3  feet  long.  Where  a  large  number  of  determinations  are  being 
carried  on  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  special  condenser,  which  Avill 
allow  of  six  or  more  distillations  being  worked  at  the  same  time. 
Several  forms  of  such  arrangements  have  been  devised,  and  are 
obtainable  from  apparatus  dealers. 

For  use  in  my  own  laboratory,  where  a  large  number  of  agricultural 
samples  are  examined,  the  form  shown  in  fig.  31  has  been  adopted 
and  has  been  found  to  answer  Avell.    The  body  of  the  condenser 
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consists  of  an  ordinary  10-gallon  iron  drum  filled  with  water  ;  the 
pure  tin  distilling  tubes  run  througli  this  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  and  emerge  at  the  bottom  of  sufficient  length  to  dip  into 
the  vessels  containing  the  standard  acid.  With  this  arrangement 
there  is  no  necessity  for  running  water,  and  six  distillations  may  be 
carried  on  simultaneously  without  fear  of  losing  ammonia  ;  the 
body  of  water  is  so  great  that  the  lower  portion  is  quite  cool  after 
the  distillations  are  finished.  In  case  of  extremely  hot  weather  or 
in  a  very  hot  laboratory  the  cover  may  be  removed  and  a  lump  of 
ice  placed  in  the  water  if  a  large  number  of  distillations  are 
required. 

The  distilling  flasks  are  closed  with  rubber  stoppers,  and  fitted 
with  glass  bulb  tops  as  in  figs.  30  and  31.  These  are  connected 
with  the  tin  tubes  by  rubber  joints,  and  supported  on  an  iron  frame 
over  which  is  laid  a  strip  of  wire  gauze.  The  Buns  en  burners  are 
of  Fletcher's  make,  with  nickel  gauze  tops  which  give  a  smokeless 
flame  of  any  desired  size.  So  well  does  this  arrangement  work  that 
during  many  hundreds  of  distillations  not  one  breakage  has 
occurred  due  to  the  heating  or  the  distillation.  The  tin  condensing 
tubes  do  not  in  this  case  dip  into  the  standard  acid,  as  various 


Fig.  31. 
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experiments  have  proved  it  unnecessary  unless  the  temperature  of 

the  laboratory  is  very  high.  iv* 

B.  Dyer  uses  a  tin  condensing  tube  (air  condenser)  rising  15 — 

18  inches  vertically  from  the  distilhng  flask,  then  bent  downwards 

and  fitting  into  a  pear-shaped  adapter  (with  large  expansion  to 

allow  of  varied  pressure),  whose  narrowed  end  dips  actually  into  the 

acid.    The  receiving  flask  should  stand  in  a  tank  of  running  water. 
13.    A  convenient  stand  for  holding 

the  digestion  flasks  is  shown  in  fig.  32. 

They  rest  in  an  oblique  position  and 

heat  is  applied  by  small  Bun  sen 

burners.    With  a  little  care  the  naked 

flame  can  be  applied  directly  to  the 

flask  A^dthout  danger.    Some  operators 

prefer  to  close  the  digestion  flasks 

with  a  loosely  fitting  glass  stopper 
elongated  to  a  point,  and  having 
a  balloon-shaped  top.  This  aids  in  the  condensation  of  any  acid 
which  may  distil,  but  if  the  flasks  are  tolerably  long  in  the  neck, 
there  is  practically  no  loss  of  acid  except  as  SOg  which  occurs  in 
any  case.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  digestion  should 
be  done  in  a  fume  closet  with  good  draught. 

As  the  acid  fumes  given  off  when  organic  matters  are  boiled  with 
strong  acid  are  very  disagreeable  and  irritating  to  the  lungs, 
especially  in  small  laboratories,  another  method  can  be  adopted  so 
that  no  fume  closet  is  necessary,  and  the  digestion  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  open  air.  The  acid  flask  is  closed  with  a  pear-shaped 
hollow  stopper,  attached  to  which  is  a  bent  glass  tube,  the  end  of 
which  is  passed  through  a  cork  into  a  globe-shaped  adapter  held  in 
the  neck  of  a  conical  flask,  which  contains  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
into  which  the  end  of  the  adapter  dips.  By  this  method  all  the 
acid  fumes  are  absorbed.* 


Fig.  32. 


Determination  of  Nitrogen  in  the  absence  of  Nitrates. 

The  Kjeldahl-Gunning  Process:  From  0'5  to  5  gm.  of  the  substance 
according  to  its  nature  is  brought  into  a  digestion  flask  with  approximately 
0'5  gm.  of  mercuric  oxide  or  a  small  globule  of  the  metal  and  20  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  (in  case  of  bulky  vegetable  substances  30  c.c.  or  more  may  be  necessary). 
The  flask  is  placed  on  wire  gauze  over  a  small  Bunsen  burner  in  an  upright 
position,  or  in  the  frame  above  described  in  an  inclined  position,  and  heated 
below  the  boiling-point  of  the  acid  for  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  until 
frothing  has  ceased.  The  heat  is  then  raised  till  the  acid  boils  briskly,  and  the 
boiling  continued  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  about  10  grams  of  potassium 
sulphate  are  added  and  the  boiling  resumed.  Anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  also 
answers  this  purpose,  and  the  same  effect  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  time  by 
sodium  pyrophosphate,  2  gm.  of  the  latter  acting  as  well  as  10  gm.  of  either  of  the 
former.  No  further  attention  is  required  till  the  contents  of  the  flask  have  become 
a  clear  liquid,  which  is  colourless,  or  at  least  has  only  a  very  pale  straw  colour. 
I  he  flask  is  then  removed  from  the  frame,  and,  after  cooling,  the  contents  are 
transferred  to  the  distilling  flask  with  repeated  quantities  of  water  amounting 

*  A  figure  of  this  apparatus  is  shown  in  Analyst  28,  54. 
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ill  all  to  about  250  c.c,  and  to  this  25  c.c.  of  potassium  sulphide  solution  are 
added,  soda  solution*  sullicient  in  quantity  to  make  the  reaction  strongly 
alkaline,  and  a  few  pieces  of  granulated  zinc.  The  flask  is  at  onco  connected 
with  the  condenser,  and  the  contents  are  distilled  till  all  ammonia  has  passed 
over  into  the  standard  acid,  and  the  concentrated  solution  can  no  longer  be  safely 
boiled.  This  operation  usually  requires  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The 
distillate  is  then  titrated  witli  semi-normal  or  fifth-normal  alkali. 

The  use  of  mercury  or  its  oxide  in  this  operation  greatly  sliortens  the  time 
necessary  for  digestion,  which  is  rarely  over  an  hour,  and  in  the  case  of  substances 
most  difficult  to  oxidize  is  more  commonly  less  than  an  hour.  Potassium  sulphide 
removes  aU  mercury  from  solution,  and  so  prevents  the  formation  of  mercuro- 
ammonium  compounds  which  are  not  commonly  decomposed  by  soda  solution. 
The  addition  of  zinc  gives  rise  to  an  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  prevents  violent 
bumping. 

Determination  o£  Nitrogen  in  the  presence  of  Nitrates. 

The  K  j  e  ld  a  h l-G  tj  n  n  i n  g-Jo  d  l  b  a  u  b r  Process  :  Thc  requisite  quantity 
of  substance  to  be  analyzed  (usually  0'5  to  5  gm.)  is  put  into  a  digestion  flask 
and  30  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  2  gm.  of  salicylic  acid  are  then  quickly 
poured  over  the  substance  so  as  to  cover  it  at  once.  To  do  this  the  two 
acids  should  be  mixed  together  in  a  beaker  and  the  latter  emptied  into  the 
flask.  The  latter  is  allowed  to  stand  for  10  minutes,  generally  iu  the  cold,  with 
occasional  shaking.  2  gm.  of  zinc  dust  are  then  added,  also  a  drop  of  mercury, 
and  the  whole  gently  heated  till  frothing  is  over.  Potassium  sulphate  (10  grams) 
is  then  added  and  the  process  finished  as  described  above. 

(In  the  ofiicial  Methods  of  Analysis  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fislaeries  on  Nov.  9,  1908,  f  the  method  given  is  practically  as  above,  with  the 
exception  that  only  1  gram  of  salicylic  acid  is  used  and  5  grams  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  are  used  in  place  of  the  2  gm.  of  zinc  dust.  Copper  sulphate  is  mentioned 
as  an  alternative  to  mercury.) 

A  blank  determination  should  be  made  with  aU  the  materials  used  in  either 
of  the  above  methods.  In  the  case  of  the  Kjeldahl-Gunning  process  1  gram  of 
pure  cane-sugar  should  be  heated  with  20  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  mercury  and 
potassium  sulphate  being  added,  etc.,  and  the  distillate  received  into  5  c.c.  of 
N/5  acid.  To  this  5  c.c.  of  '^/s  soda  are  then  added,  with  a  drop  of  methyl  orange, 
and  N/s  acid  run  in  until  a  pink  colour  appears.  With  good  acid  20  c.c.  give 
"  blanks  "  ranging  between  0'2  and  0*6  c.c.  ^/g  acid.  This  amount  is  of  course 
deducted  from  the  amounts  of  acid  neutralized  in  actual  determinations.  The 
use  of  the  cane-sugar  is  to  reduce  any  trace  of  nitrates  that  may  be  present  in  the 
sulphiiric  acid. 

Note. — Some  substances  froth  considerably  during  the  distillation  with  soda 
into  standard  acid.  This  may  generally  be  prevented  by  adding  a  small  piece  of 
solid  paraBfin,  when  the  distillation  proceeds  quietly  as  usual.  In  the  case  of 
cheese,  milk,  etc.  Bro  wnj  recommends  that  the  solution  obtained  after  decom- 
position by  sulphuric  acid  be  diluted  Avitli  water  to  about  100  c.c.  and  boiled 
briskly  in  the  digestion  flask  until  only  about  40  c.c.  remain.  On  transferring 
to  the  distillation  flask,  diluting,  and  adding  NaOH  etc.  as  usual,  the  distillation, 
can  be  carried  out  -without  the  least  trouble. 

7.    Method  of  R  o  n  c  h    s  e  .|1 

This  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
excess  of  formaldehyde  ammonium  salts  form  hexamethylene- 

*Somo  operators  prefer  to  close  the  distiUingr  flask  with  a  cao\itchouc  stopper, 
through  which  in  addition  to  the  distilling  tube,  a  funnel  with  tup  is  fixed  for  running 
in  the  alkali.   This  is  to  guard  against  possible  loss  of  ammonia. 

t  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.    Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  1908.   No.  964. 

t  O.N.  1910, 102,  CI.  \'J.  Pliarm.  Chan.  1907,  Oil,  and  Analyst, ZS,,  303. 
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tetramine,  N4(CH2)6  (see  under  Formaldehyde).  The  hberated 
acid  titrated  directly  with  standard  alkaU  gives  a  measure  of  the 
combined  ammonia.  The  method  is  interesting,  and  obviates 
distillation,  but  is  of  hmited  scope.  J.  M.  Wilkie*  has  improved 
it,  and  H.  G.  Bennettf  has  apphed  it  to  the  determination  of 
hide-substance  in  leather  and  tannery  liquors. 


ACIDIMETRY  OR  THE  TITRATION  OF  ACIDS. 

This  operation  is  simply  the  reverse  of  all  that  has  been  said  of 
alkaUes,  and  depends  upon  the  same  principles  as  have  been 
explained  in  alkahmetry. 

With  Hquid  acids,  such  as  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  nitric, 
the  strength  is  generally  taken  by  means  of  the  hydrometer  or 
specific-gravity  bottle,  and  the  amount  of  real  acid  in  the  sample 
ascertained  bv  reference  to  the  tables  constructed  by  Lunge  and 
his  pupils. 

In  the  case  of  titrating  concentrated  acids  of  any  kind  it  is 
preferable  in  all  cases  to  weigh  accurately  a  small  quantity,  dilute 
to  a  definite  volume,  and  take  an  ahquot  portion  for  titration. 

Delicate  End-reaction  in  Acidimetry. 

If  an  alkah  iodate  or  bromate  be  added  to  a  solution  of  an  alkali 
iodide  in  the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid,  iodine  is  set  free  and  remains 
dissolved  in  the  excess  of  alkaH  iodide,  giving  the  solution  the 
well-known  colour  of  iodine.  This  reaction  has  long  been  known, 
and  is  capable  of  being  used  with  excellent  effect  as  an  indicator  for 
the  dehcate  titration  of  acids,  and  therefore  of  alkalies,  by 
the  residual  method.  K  j  e  1  d  a  h  1,  for  instance,  uses  it  in  his  ammonia 
process,  where  the "  distillate  contains  necessarily  an  excess  of 
standard  acid.  The  reaction  is  definite  in  character,  and  may  be 
used  in  various  ways  in  volumetric  processes.  For  instance, 
potassium  bromate  liberates  iodine  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
contained  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  dilute  mineral  acid, 
and  the  iodine  so  hberated  may  be  accurately  titrated  with  sodium 
thiosulphate.  In  acidimetry,  however,  the  method  is  simply  used 
for  its  exceeding  dehcacy  as  an  end-reaction,  one  drop  of  ^/loo 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid  being  quite  sufficient  to 
cause  a  deep  blue  colour  in  the  presence  of  starch. 

The  adjustment  of  the  standard  hquids  is  made  as  follows  : — 
2  or  3  c.c.  of  ^/lo  acid  are  run  into  a  flask,  diluted  somewhat  with 
water,  and  a  crystal  or  two  of  potassium  iodide  thrown  in.  1  or 
2  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodate  are  then 
added,  which  at  once  produces  a  brown  colour,  due  to  the 
liberation  of  iodine.    A  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  is  added 

"J.  S.  C.  I.  29.  (i.  iJ.  S.  C.  T.  1!)0i),  28,  201. 
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from  a  burette,  with  constant  shaking,  until  the  colour  is  nearly 
discharged ;  a  few  drops  of  clear  freshly  prepared  starch  solution 
are  now  poured  in,  and  the  blue  colour  removed  by  the  very 
cautious  addition  of  thiosulphate.  The  quantity  of  thiosulphate 
used  represents  the  comparative  strengths  of  it  and  of  the  standard 
acid,  and  is  used  as  the  basis  of  calculation  in  other  titrations.  The 
first  discharge  of  the  blue  colour  must  be  taken  in  all  cases  as  the 
correct  ending,  because  on  standing  a  few  minutes  the  blue  colour 
returns,  due  to  some  obscure,  reaction  from  the  thiosulphate. 
This  has  been  probably  regarded  as  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 
process,  and  another  is  the  instabihty  of  the  thiosulphate  solution  ; 
but  these  by  no  means  invahdate  its  accuracy,  moreover,  it  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  appHcable  to  excessively  dilute  solutions, 
and  may  be  used  by  artificial  Ught.  The  organic  acids  cannot  be 
determined  by  this  method,  the  action  not  being  regular.  Neutral 
alkaU  and  alkaline  earthy  salts  do  not  interfere,  but  salts  of  the 
organic  acids  and  borates  must  be  absent. 


ACETIC  ACID. 

CgH^Oa^  60-03. 

In  consequence  of  the  discrepancies  existing  between  the  sp.  gr. 
of  strong  acetic  acid  and  its  actual  strength,  the  hydrometer 
readings  are  not  reHable  ;  but  the  volumetric  determination  is  now 
rendered  extremely  accurate  by  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator, 
acetates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  having  a  perfectly  neutral 
behaviour  to  this  indicator.  Even  coloured  vinegars  may  be  titrated 
when  higlily  diluted.  Where,  however,  the  colour  is  too  dark  for 
this  method  to  succeed,  Pettenkofer's  method  of  procedure  is 
the  best,  and  this  is  endorsed  by  A.  R.  Leeds.*  The  latter  takes 
50  c.c.  of  the  vinegar  and  50  c.c.  of  water  with  a  drop  of 
phenolphthalein,  then  adds  ^/lo  baryta  to  sHght  excess.  This 
causes  the  organic  colouring  matters  to  separate  either  in  the  cold 
or  on  warming,  and  the  excess  of  baryta  is  then  found  by  titration 
with  ^/lo  acid  and  turmeric  paper. 

Several  processes  have  at  various  times  been  suggested  for  the 
accurate  and  ready  determination  of  acetic  acid,  among  which  is 
that  ofGrevilleWilliams,by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  Hme 
syrup.    The  results  obtained  were  very  satisfactory. 

C.  Mohr's  process  consists  in  adding  to  the  acid  a  knoAvn 
excessive  quantity  of  precipitated  neutral  and  somewhat  moist 
calcium  carbonate.  When  the  decomposition  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  complete  in  the  cold,  the  mixture  must  be  heated  to  expel 
the  CO2  and  to  complete  the  saturation  ;  the  residual  carbonate  is 
then  brought  upon  a  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water,  treated  with 
excess  of  normal  acid  and  titrated  back  with  alkali. 

•J.  Am.  c.     17,  741. 
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111  testing  the  impure  browji  pyroHgneous  acid  of  commerce, 
tliis  method  has  given  fairly  accurate  results.* 

The  titration  of  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  may  also  be  performed  by 
the  ammonio-cupric  solution  described  on  p.  56. 

1.  Free  Mineral  Acids  in  Vinegar. — He  liner  has  devised  an 
excellent  method  for  this  purpose. f 

Acetates  of  the  alkalies  are  always  present  in  commercial  vinegar  ; 
and  when  such  vinegar  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  ash  ignited, 
the  alkalies  are  converted  into  carbonates  having  a  distinctive 
alkaline  reaction  on  litmus  ;  if,  however,  the  ash  lias  a  neutral  or 
acid  reaction,  some  free  mineral  acid  must  have  been  present. 
The  alkalinity  of  the  ash  is  diminished  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  mineral  acid  added  to  the  vinegar  as  an  adulterant. 

Method  op  Procedure  :  50  c.c.  of  the  vinegar  are  mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  ^/xo 
soda  or  potash,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited  at  a  low  red  heat  to  convert 
the  acetates  into  carbonates ;  when  cooled,  25  c.c.  of  ^/lo  acid  are  added ;  the 
mixture  heated  to  expel  CO2,  and  filtered  ;  after  washing  the  residue,  the  filtrate 
and  ^washings  are  exactly  titrated  with  ^/lo  alkali  ;  the  volume  so  used  equals 
the  amount  of  mineral  acid  present  in  the  50  c.c.  of  vinegar. 

1  c.c.  N/10  alkali  =0-0049  gm.  H2SO4  or  0-003647  gm.  HCl. 

If  the  vinegar  contains  more  than  0-2  per  cent,  of  mineral  acid, 
more  than  25  c.c.  of  ^/xo  alkah  must  be  used  to  the  50  c.c.  vinegar 
before  evaporating  and  igniting. 

2.  Acetates  of  the  Alkalies  and  Earths. — These  salts  are  converted 
by  ignition  into  carbonates,  and  can  be  then  residuaUy  titrated 
with  normal  acid  ;  no  other  organic  acids  must  be  present,  nor 
must  nitrates,  or  similar  compounds  decomposable  by  heat.  1  c.c. 
normal  acid =0-06  gm.  acetic  acid. 

3.  Metallic  Acetates. — Neutral  solutions  of  lead  and  iron  acetates  may  be 
precipitated  by  an  excess  of  normal  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate,  the  pre- 
cipitate well  boiled,  filtered,  and  washed  with  hot  water,  the  filtrate  and  washings 
made  up  to  a  definite  volume,  and  an  aliquot  portion  titrated  with  ^/^o  acid ; 
the  difference  between  the  quantity  so  used  and  calculated  for  the  original  volume 
of  alkali  will  represent  the  acetic  acid. 

If  such  solutions  contain  free  acetic  or  mineral  acids,  they  must 
be  exactly  neutrahzed  previous  to  treatment. 

If  salts  other  than  acetates  are  present,  the  process  must  be 
modified  as  follows  : — • 

Method  of  Procedure  :  Precipitate  with  alkali  carbonate  in  excess,  exactly 
neutralize  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  the  whole  or  part  to  dryness,  ignite 
to  convert  the  acetates  into  carbonates,  then  titrate  residually  with  normal  acid. 
Any  organic  acid  other  than  acetic  will,  of  course,  record  itself  in  terms  of  acetic 
acid. 

I,/ e  d  8  (Zoc.  cit.)  has  not  lound  this  methori  to  answer,  whicu  I  think  muse 
n^f,i  or,H.K^  (Iriod  calcium  carbonate.  1  have  only  used  It  for  commercial  wood 
w  if  I  <  "fiures  obtained  by  mo  were  the  highest  among  several  other  methods ; 
fw  L  „ii  mention  that  the  CaCOa  should  not  bo  thoroughly  dried,  and 

that  Its  alkahnity  shovUd  bo  known. 

t  Analyst  1,  105. 
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4.  Commercial  Acetate  of  Lime. — Tlie  methods  just  described 
are  often  valueless  in  the  case  of  this  substance,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  tarry  matters,  which  readily  produce  an  excess  of 
carbonates. 

Fresenius*  adopts  the  following  process  for  tolerably  pure 
samples  : 

JIethod  of  Procedure  :  5  gm.  are  weighed  and  transferred  to  a  250  c.c. 
flask,  dissolved  in  about  150  c.c.  of  water,  and  70  c.c.  of  normal  oxalic  acid  added  ; 
the  flask  is  then  well  shaken,  and  filled  to  the  mark,  2  c.c.  of  water  are  added  to 
allow  for  the  volume  occupied  by  the  precipitate,  the  whole  is  again  well  shaken 
and  left  to  settle.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  through  a  dry  filter  into  a  dry 
flask  ;  the  volume  so  filtered  must  exceed  200  c.c. 

100  c.c.  are  first  titrated  with  normal  alkali  and  litmus  ;  or,  if  highly  coloured, 
by  help  of  litmus  or  turmeric  paper ;  the  volume  used  multiplied  by  2*5  will  give 
the  volume  for  5  gm. 

Another  100  c.c.  are  precipitated  with  solution  of  pure  calcium  acetate  in  .slight 
excess,  warmed  gently,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle  somewhat,  then  filtered, 
well  washed,  dried,  and  strongly  ignited,  in  order  to  convert  the  oxalate  into 
calcium  carbonate  or  oxide,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The  residue  so  obtained  is 
then  decomposed  with  excess  of  normal  acid,  and  titrated  residually  with  normal 
alkali.  By  deducting  the  volume  of  acid  used  to  neutralize  the  precipitate  from 
that  of  the  alkali  used  in  the  first  100  c.c,  and  multiplying  by  2'5,  there  is  obtained 
the  volume  of  alkali  expressing  the  weight  of  acetic  acid  in  the  5  gm.  of  acetate. 

In  the  case  of  very  impure  and  highly  coloured  samples  of  acetate, 
it  is  only  possible  to  determine  the  acetic  acid  bj^  repeated 
distillations  with  phosphoric  acid  and  water  to  incipient  dryness, 
and  then  titrating  the  acid  direct  with  /lo  alkali,  each  c  c.  of  which 
represents  0-006  gm.  acetic  acid. 

The  distillation  is  best  arranged  as  suggested  by  Still  well  and 
Gladding,  or  later  by  Harcourt  Phillips. f 

Method  of  Procedure  :  A  100  to  120  c.c.  retort,  the  tubulure  of  which  carries 
a  small  funnel  fitted  in  with  a  rubber  stopper,  and  the  neck  of  the  funnel  stopped 
tightly  with  a  glass  rod  shod  with  elastic  tube,  is  supported  upon  a  stand  in  such 
a  way  that  its  neck  inclines  upwards  at  about  forty-five  degrees :  the  end  of  the 
neck  is  drawn  out,  and  bent  so  as  to  fit  into  the  condenser  by  help  of  an  elastic 
tube.  The  greater  part  of  the  retort  neck  is  coated  with  flannel,  so  as  to  prevent 
too  much  condensation. 

1  gm.  of  the  sample  being  placed  in  the  retort,  10  c.c.  of  a  40  per-cent.  solution 
of  P2O5  are  added,  together  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  about  50  c.c.  A 
small  naked  flame  is  used,  and  if  carefully  manipulated  the  distillation  may  be 
carried  on  nearly  to  dryness  without  endangering  the  retort.  After  the  first 
operation  the  retort  is  allowed  to  cool  somewhat,  then  50  c.c.  of  hot  water  added 
through  the  funnel,  another  distillation  made  as  before,  and  the  same  repeated 
a  third  time,  which  will  suffice  to  carry  over  all  the  acetic  acid.  The  distillate  is 
then  titrated  with  alkali  and  phenolphthalein. 

By  this  arrangement  the  frothing  and  spirting  is  of  no  consequence, 
and  the  Avhole  process  can  be  completed  in  less  than  an  hour.  The 
results  are  excellent  for  technical  purposes. 

WeberJ  has  devised  a  ready  and  fairly  accurate  method  of 
determining  the  real  acetic  acid  in  samples  of  acetate  of  lime,  based 
on  the  fact  that  acetate  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 


*  X.  (I.  C.  13.  153. 


tc.  y.  53, 181. 
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Method  of  Procedure  :  10  gni.  of  the  sample  in  powder  are  placed  in  a  250 
c  c  flask,  a  little  water  added,  and  heated  till  all  soluble  matters  are  extracted, 
cooled,  and  made  up  to  the  mark ;  25  c.c.  are  then  filtered  through  a  dry  filter, 
put  into  a  beaker,  50  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  added,  and  the  acetic  acid  at  once 
precipitated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  silver  acetate, 
together  with  any  chloride,  sulphate,  etc.,  separates  free  from  colour.  The 
precipitate  is  brought  on  a  filter,  well  washed  with  60  per-cent.  alcohol  till  the 
free  silver  is  removed  ;  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in  weak  nitric  acid,  and  titrated 
with  ^/lo  salt  solution.    Each  c.c.  represents  0-006  gm.  acetic  acid. 

Several  trials  made  in  comparison  with  the  distillation  method 
with  phosphoric  acid  gave  practically  the  same  results. 

A  good  technical  method  has  been  devised  by  Grimshaw.* 

Method  of  Procedttre  :  10  gra.  of  the  sample  are  treated  with  water  and 
an  excess  of  sodium  bisulphate  (NaHS04),  the  mixture  diluted  to  a  definite  volume, 
filtered,  and  a  measured  portion  of  the  filtrate  titrated  with  standard  alkali  ; 
a  similar  portion  meanwhile  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  with  repeated  moistening 
with  water  to  drive  off  all  free  acetic  acid.  The  residue  is  dissolved  and  titrated 
with  standard  alkali,  when  the  difference  between  the  volume  now  required  and 
that  used  in  the  original  solution  will  correspond  to  the  acetic  acid  in  the  sample. 
Litmus  paper  is  the  proper  indicator. 


BORIC  ACID  AND  BORATES. 

Boric  anhydride  6303  =  70. 

The  soda  in  borax  may,  according  to  Thomson,  be  very 
accurately  determined  by  titrating  the  salt  with  standard  H2SO4 
and  methyl  orange  or  lacmoid  paper.  Litmus  and  phenacetolin 
give  very  doubtful  end-reactions  :  phenolphthalein  is  utterly 
useless. 

Example:  r683  gm.  sodium  pyroborate  in  50  c.c.  of  water  required  in  one 
case  16"7  c.c.  normal  acid,  and  in  a  second  16"65  c.c.  The  mean  of  the  two 
represents  0"517  gm.  NajO.    Theory  requires  0'516  gm. 

The  determination  of  boric  acid,  as  such,  formerly  presented  great 
difficulties,  and  no  volumetric  method  of  any  value  was  available. 

R.  T.  Thomsonf  has  removed  this  difficulty  by  finding  a  method 
easy  of  execution  and  of  fair  accuracy. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  To  determine  boric  acid  in  articles  of  commerce 
it  is  necessary  to  use  methyl  orange,  to  which  indicator  boric  acid  is  perfectly 
neutral.  In  the  case  of  boric  acid  in  borax  1  gm.  is  dissolved  in  water,  methyl 
orange  added,  and  then  dilute  sulphuric  acid  till  the  pink  colour  just  appears. 
Boil  for  a  short  time  to  expel  CO2.  cool,  and  add  normal  or  fifth-normal  soda  till 
the  pink  colour  of  the  methyl  orange  (a  little  more  of  which  should  be  added  if 
necessary)  just  assumes  a  pure  yellow  tinge.  At  this  stage  all  the  boric  acid  will 
exist  in  the  free  state.  Add  glycerin  in  such  proportion  that  the  total  solution 
after  titration  will  contain  30  per  cent,  at  least,  then  add  a  little  phenolphthalein, 
and  lastly  normal  or  fifth-normal  soda  (free  from  COj)  from  a  burette  until  a  per- 
manent pink  colour  is  produced.  More  glycerin  may  be  added  during  the  deter- 
mination if  it  is  found  necessary.  The  proportion  of  boric  acid  present  is  calculated 
from  the  number  of  c.c.  of  soda  consumed. 

♦Allen's  Orannic  Analysis,  1,  3rd  edition,  479. 
t ./.  S.  C.  1. 12,  d32. 
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1  c.c.  normal  NaOH  =0-0620  gra.  HnT?0., 

1  c.c.      „  „    =0  0505  gm.  NaaB^'O^ 

1  c.c.      „  „    =0-0955  gm.  NaaB^O^ +IOH2O 

In  the  case  of  boric  acid  of  commerce,  whicli  generally  contains  salts 
of  ammonium,  1  gm.  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  a  slight  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  added,  and  the  solution  boiled  down  to  about  half  its  bulk  to  expel 
ammonia.  Any  precipitate  which  appears  may  then  be  filtered  off,  and  the 
filtrate  titrated  as  already  described. 

The  method  may  also  be  applied  to  boracite  and  borate  of  lime  by  dissolving 
1  gm.  of  either  of  these  minerals  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
nearly  neutralizing  with  caustic  soda,  boiling  to  expel  COj,  cooling,  exactly 
neutralizing  to  methyl  orange,  and  continuing  the  determination  as  in  borax. 
If  much  iron  is  present,  however,  it  should  be  removed  by  a  preliminary  treat- 
ment with  sodium  carbonate  and  removal  of  oxide  of  iron  as  well  as  the  carbonates 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  by  filtration. 

L.  C.  Jones*  lias  based  a  method  of  titrating  boric  acid  upon  the 
fact  that  when  a  solution  of  the  acid  is  mixed  with  one  of  mannitol, 
a  much  stronger  acidic  character  is  developed  from  the  boric  acid 
than  it  naturally  possesses  (a  similar  effect  occurs  Avith  glycerin), 
and  further,  that  boric  acid  alone  in  solution  in  moderate  amount 
has  not  the  slightest  action  on  a  solution  containing  potassium 
iodide  and  iodate.  Therefore,  if  a  given  solution  containing  boric 
acid  be  mixed  with  iodide  and  iodate,  the  acid  set  free  by  addition 
of  a  mineral  acid,  and  the  free  iodine  so  produced  exactly  destroyed 
by  tliiosulphate,  there  results  a  colourless  hquid  containing  the 
boric  acid  in  a  free  state  and  ready  to  be  titrated  by  any  convenient 
method. 

Method  of  Peocedtjrb  :  The  solution,  about  50  c.c,  containing  the  boric 
compound  and  about  O'l  gm.  of  boric  acid,  is  acidified  distinctly  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  any  large  excess  must  be  removed  with  soda.  5  c.c.  of  a  10  per-cent, 
solution  of  barium  chloride  are  then  added.  In  a  separate  beaker  the  iodide  and 
iodate  mixture,  say  10  c.c.  of  a  25  per-cent.  solution  of  iodide  and  the  same  volume 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodate,  together  with  starch  indicator  is  placed — the 
quantity  must  be  sufficient  to  liberate  an  amount  of  iodine  equivalent  at  least  to 
the  free  HCl  in  the  boric  solution  ;  the  colour  of  the  starch  iodide  which  is  usually 
liberated  from  this  mixture  is  removed  by  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 
To  this  neutral  solution  of  iodide  and  iodate  a  single  drop  of  the  boric  solution 
is  added  by  a  glass  rod  ;  if  a  blue  colour  appears  it  is  evident  that  the  boric  solution 
is  acid  with  free  HCl  and  the  boric  acid  is  in  a  free  condition.  The  solutions  are 
then  mixed  and  the  free  iodine  removed  by  cautious  addition  of  thiosulphate. 
The  mixture  is  then  colourless  and  contains  only  starch,  neutral  chloride,  potassium 
tetrathionate,  iodide  and  iodate,  with  all  the  B2O3  in  a  free  state.  Any  COj  will 
have  been  removed  by  the  barium  chloride. 

The  titration  is  now  begun  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  and 
^/s  caustic  soda  run  in  from  the  burette  until  a  strong  red  colour  is  showna  ; 
a  pinch  of  mannitol  is  then  thrown  in  which  bleaches  the  colour,  more  soda  and 
more  mannitol  are  in  turn  added  until  the  colour  is  permanent.  As  a  rule  1  or 
2  gm.  of  mannitol  suffice  for  a  determination.  The  amount  of  B2O3  is  calculated 
on  the  assumption  that  under  the  above  mentioned  conditions  1  mol.  of  the  acid 
requires  2  mol.  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Test  analyses  on  calcium  borate  and 
colemanite  gave  satisfactory  results  and  within  a  very  short  time.  Silicates  and 
fluorides  do  not  interfere,  but  ammonium  salts'must  be  removed  by  boiling  with 
alkali  previous  to  adopting  the  iirocess,  owing  to  their  well  known  effect  on  tlie 
indicator. 

*Ain.  J.  S.,  1898,  147-163. 
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Schwartz*  recommends  the  glycerin  method  in  the  case  of 
boracite  to  be  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

1  or  2  gm.  of  the  finely  powdered  material  are  mixed  with  5  to  10  c.c.  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  made  up  to  about  50  or  100  c.c.  with  water,  and  digested  with 
stirrino-  for  several  hours  at  ordinary  temperature.  The  process  may  be  hastened 
by  heating,  but  in  that  case  a  reflux  condenser  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  loss  of 
boric  acid.  In  either  case  the  liquid  is  filtered,  residue  washed,  and  the  filtrate 
rendered  exactly  neutral  to  methyl  orange  with  ^/s  soda  (free  from  COg).  The 
volume  is  made  up  to  100  or  200  c.c,  then  25  or  50  c.c.  mixed  with  the  same 
volume  of  absolutely  neutral  glycerin,  diluted  somewhat,  then  titrated  with 
phenolphthalein  and  ^/s  soda. 

Boric  Acid  in  Milk,  Butter,  and  other  Foods.— R.  T.  Thorns onf.  1  to  2  gm, 
of  sodium  hydrate  are  added  to  100  c.c.  of  milk,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  platinum  dish.  The  residue  is  cautiously  but  thoroughly  charred, 
heated  with  20  c.c.  of  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  drop  by  drop  until  all 
but  the  carbon  is  dissolved.  The  whole  is  transferred  to  a  100  c.c.  flask,  the 
bulk  not  being  allowed  to  exceed  50  or  60  c.c,  and  0'5  gm.  dry  calcium  chloride 
added.  To  this  mixture  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  are  added,  then 
a  10  per-cent.  solution  of  caustic  soda,  tiU  a  permanent  slight  pink  colour  is  per- 
ceptible, and  fmally  25  c.c.  of  lime-water.  In  this  way  all  the  P2O5  is  precipitated 
as  calcium  phosphate.  The  liquid  is  made  up  to  100  c.c.  thoroughly  mixed  and 
filtered  through  a  dry  filter.  To  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  (equal  to  50  c.c.  of  the  milk) 
normal  sulphuric  acid  is  added  till  the  pink  colour  is  gone,  then  methyl  orange,  and 
the  addition  of  the  acid  continued  until  the  yellow  is  just  changed  to  pink,  ^/s 
caustic  soda  is  now  added  till  the  liquid  assumes  the  yellow  tinge,  excess  of  soda 
being  avoided.  At  this  stage  all  acids  likely  to  be  present  exist  as  salts  neutral 
to  phenolphthalein,  except  boric  acid  (which,  being  neutral  to  methyl  orange,  exists 
in  the  free  condition),  and  a  little  COg,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  expel 
by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  solution  is  cooled,  a  little  phenolphthalein 
added,  and  as  much  glycerin  as  will  give  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  that  substance 
in  the  solution,  then  titrated  with  ^/q  caustic  soda  till  a  distinct  permanent  pink 
colour  is  produced.  Each  c.c.  of  the  soda  is  equal  to  0"0124  gm.  crystallized 
boric  acid.  A  series  of  experiments  with  this  process  showed  that  no  boric  acid 
was  precipitated  with  the  phosphate  of  lime  so  long  as  the  solution  operated 
upon  did  not  contain  more  than  0  2  per  cent,  of  crystallized  boric  acid,  but  when 
stronger  solutions  were  tested,  irregular  results  were  obtained.  The  charring 
of  the  milk  is  apt  to  drive  off  boric  acid,  but  by  carefully  carrying  the  incinera- 
tion only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  secure  a  residue  which  wiU  yield  a  colourless 
solution,  no  appreciable  loss  occurs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  CO2  must  be  got  rid  of  in  titrating  boric,  acid  with 
phenolphthalein,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  boil  the  solution.  Some  operators 
therefore  do  this  in  a  flask  with  upright  condenser  to  avoid  the  loss  of  boric  acid. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  by  this  confined  escape,  the  gas  is  got  rid  of  as 
easily  as  is  thought.  L.  de  Koningh:|:  gives  the  results  of  experiments  made 
in  this  manner,  and  shows  that  a  dilute  solution  of  the  acid  may  be  boiled  even  up 
to  fifteen  minutes  in  an  open  vessel  (which  is  longer  than  necessary),  with  the  loss 
of  a  very  faint  trace  of  the  acid.  The  same  operator  also  advocates  the  removal 
of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  nearly  always  present  in  foods,  by  adding  a  slight 
excess  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  boric  acid  liquid,  then  cautiously  adding  calcium 
chloride  ;  this  precipitates  any  phosphate  and  the  excess  of  carbonate,  while 
the  borate  in  very  dilute  solution  is  not  affected.  On  now  adding  a  solution 
of  ammonium  carbonate  containing  an  excess  of  free  ammonia  the  excess  of 
lime  is  precipitated.  By  boiling  the  clear  solution  with  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  the  ammonium  compounds  are  quickly  expelled,  and  the  titration  may 
be  carried  on  as  before  described. 

A  new  process  is  also  described  in  the  same  article  by  whicli  the  boric  acid  may 

•  C'/tem.  Zcit.,  1899,  197.         t  Olasgow  City  A7ml.  Soc.  Repts.;  18Q5,  p.  3. 
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be  determinod  after  the  removal  of  the  PgOj  by  means  of  magnesium  mixture  ;  the 
filtrate  is  mixed  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  and  heated,  the  precipitate  of 
magnesia  is  removed  by  filtration,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  to  render  the 
rest  of  the  magnesia  insoluble,  and  the  residue  is  then  treated  with  a  little  water 
and  filtered.  The  boric  acid  may  then  be  titrated  according  to  Thomson's 
glycerin  method.  As  a  test  experiment,  O'l  gm.  of  boric  acid  was  dissolved  in 
aqueous  soda,  then  mixed  with  100  gm.  of  oatmeal  and  incinerated  ;  from  the  ash, 
0*095  gm.  of  boric  acid  was  recovered. 

A  rapid  method  for  determining  boric  acid  in  BUTTER  has  been  worked  out  by 
H.  DroopRichmond  and  J.  B.  P.  H  a  r  r  i  s  o  n.  *  25  gm .  of  the  butter  are  weighed 
out  into  a  beaker,  and  25  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  G  gm.  of  milk  sugar  and  4  c.c. 
of  normal  sulphuric  acid  in  100  c.c.  are  added.  The  beaker  is  placed  in  the  water 
oven  until  the  fat  has  just  melted  and  the  mixture  is  well  stirred.  After  allowing 
the  aqueous  portion  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes  20  c.c.  are  pipetted  out,  a  little 
phenolphthalein  added,  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  titrated  with  semi-normal 
caustic  soda  until  a  faint  pink  colour  just  appears.  12  c.c.  of  neutral  glycerin 
are  now  added,  and  the  further  titration  carried  on  till  a  pink  colour  appears. 
The  difference  between  the  two  titrations  multiplied  by  0*0368  gives  the  amount 
of  boric  acid  in  20  c.c,  and  this  multiplied  by 

100  +  percentage  of  water  in  the  butter 
20 

will  give  the  percentage  of  boric  acid.  The  determination  is  not  affected  by  the 
phosphoric  or  butyric  acid,  or  milk  sugar  present  in  the  butter. 

For  the  determination  of  boric  acid  in  meat  C.  Fresenius  and 
G.  Poppf  adopt  the  foUowdng  method  with  good  results  : — 

10  gm.  of  the  chopped  meat  is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  40  to  80  gm.  of 
anhydrous  sodium  Sulphate,  and  dried  in  the  water  oven  ;  the  mass  is  then  finely 
powdered,  if  necessary  with  the  addition  of  more  sodium  sulphate,  introduced 
into  a  300-c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  100  c.c.  of  methylic  alcohol  added.  After 
standing  for  twelve  hours,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off ;  50  c.c.  more  methylic 
alcohol  are  poured  on  to  the  residue,  and  this  is  again  distilled  off.  The  distillate 
is  finally  made  up  with  methylic  alcohol  to  150  c.c,  and  50  c.c.  of  this  are  mixed 
with  50  c.c.  of  water  and  50  c.c.  of  50  per-cent,  glycerin  solution  containing 
phenolphthalein,  and  carefully  neutralized  with  soda  ;  after  thoroughly  mixing 
the  liquid,  it  is  titrated  with  ^jzo  soda,  1  c.c.  of  soda=0"0031  gm.  of  crystaUized 
boric  acid. 


CARBONIC  ACID  AND  CARBONATES. 

All  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  strong  acids  ;  the  carbonic 
acid  which  is  Hberated  sphts  up  into  water  and  carbonic  anhj'^dride 
(CO2),  which  latter  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said  previously  as  to 
the  determination  of  the  alkaline  earths,  that  carbonic  acid  in 
combination  can  be  determined  volumetrically  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  accuracy  (see  p.  72). 

The  carbonic  acid  to  be  determined  may  be  brought  into  combi- 
nation with  either  calcium  or  barium,  these  bases  admitting  of  the 
firmest  combination  as  neutral  carbonates. 

If  the  carbonic  acid  exist  in  a  soluble  form  as  an  alkali  mono- 


"  Analyst  27,  179. 
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carbonate,  the  decomposition  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  barium 
or  calcium  chloride  as  before  directed ;  if  as  bicarbonate,  or 
a  compound  between  the  two,  ammonia  must  be  added  with  either 
of  the  chlorides. 

As  solution  of  ammonia  frequently  contains  traces  of  CO2,  this 
must  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  barium  or  calcium  chloride  previous 
to  use. 

1.  Carbonates  Soluble  in  Water. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  when  calcium  chloride  is  used 
as  the  precipitant  in  the  cold  amorphous  calcium  carbonate  is  first 
formed  ;  and  as  this  compound  is  sensibly  soluble  in  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  convert  it  into  the  crystalline  form.  In  the  absence  of 
free  ammonia  this  can  be  accomphshed  by  boiling.  When  ammonia 
is  present,  the  same  end  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  eight  or  ten  hours  in  the  cold,  or  by  heating  for  an  hour 
or  tAvo  to  70-80°  C.    With  barium  the  precipitation  is  regular. 

Another  fact  is  that  when  ammonia  is  present,  and  the  precipita- 
tion occurs  at  ordinary  temperatures,  ammonium  carbamate  is 
formed  and  the  barium  or  calcium  carbonate  is  only  partially 
precipitated.  This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  heating  the  mixture 
nearly  to  boiling  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  is  best  done  by  passing 
the  neck  of  the  flask  through  a  retort  ring,  and  immersing  the  flask 
in  boiling  water. 

"V\nien  caustic  alkaU  is  present  in  the  substance  to  be  examined, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  barium  as  the  precipitant ;  otherwise,  for  all 
volumetric  determinations  of  CO2  calcium  is  to  be  preferred,  because 
the  precipitate  is  much  more  quickly  and  perfectly  washed  than  the 
barium  compound. 

Example  :  1  gm.  of  pure  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  was  dissolved  in  water, 
precipitated  while  hot  with  barium  chloride,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle  well, 
the  clear  liquid  decanted  through  a  moist  filter,  more  hot  water  containing  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  poured  over  the  precipitate,  this  treatment  being  repeated  so 
that  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  remained  in  the  flask,  being  washed  by  decantation 
through  the  filter ;  when  the  washings  showed  no  trace  "of  chlorine,*  the  filter  was 
transferred  to  the  flask  containing  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate,  and  20  c.c.  of 
normal  nitric  acid  added,  then  titrated  back  with  normal  alkali,  of  which  1-2  c.c. 
was  required  =18-8  c.c.  of  acid  ;  this  multiplied  by  0*022,  the  coefficient  for  carbonic 
acid,  gave  0-4136  gm.  002=41-36  per  cent.,  or  multiplied  by  0-053,  the  coefficient 
for  sodium  carbonate,  gave  0-9964  gm.  instead  of  1  gm. 

2.  Carbonates  Soluble  in  Acids. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  substances  have  to  be  examined  for 
carbonic  acid  which  do  not  admit  of  being  treated  as  above  described, 
j     such,  for  instance,  as  white  lead,  calamine,  carbonates  of  magnesia, 
\     iron,  and  copper,  cements,  mortar,  and  many  other  substances.  In 
these  cases  the  carbonic  acid  must  be  evolved  from  the  combination 
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by  means  of  a  stronger  acid,  and  conducted  into  an  absorption 
apparatus  containing  ammonia,  then  precipitated  with  calcium 
chloride,  and  titrated  as  before  described. 

The  following  form  of  apparatus  (fig.  33)  affords  satisfactory 
results. 


Fig.  33 


Method  op  Procedure  :  The  weighed  substance  from  which  the  carbonic 
acid  is  to  be  evolved  is  placed  in  b  with  a  little  water ;  the  tube  d  contains  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  c  broken  glass  wetted  with  ammonia  free  from  carbonic 
acid.  The  flask  a  is  about  one-eighth  filled  with  the  same  ammonia ;  the  bent 
tube  must  not  enter  the  liquid.  When  all  is  ready  and  the  rubber  stoppers  tight, 
warm  the  flask  a  gently  so  as  to  fill  it  with  vapour  of  ammonia,  then  open  the  clip 
and  allow  the  acid  to  flow  gradually  upon  the  material,  which  may  be  heated  until 
all  carbonic  acid  is  apparently  driven  off ;  then  by  boiling  and  shaking  the  last 
traces  can  be  evolved,  and  the  operation  ended.  When  cool,  the  apparatus  may 
be  opened,  the  end  of  the  bent  tube  washed  into  a,  and  also  a  good  quantity  of 
boiled  distilled  water  passed  through  c,  so  as  to  carry  down  any  ammonium 
carbonate  that  may  have  formed.  Then  add  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  boil, 
filter,  and  titrate  the  precipitate  as  before  described. 

During  the  filtration,  and  while  ammonia  is  present,  there  is  a  great  avidity  for 
carbonic  acid,  therefore  boiling  water  should  be  used  for  washing,  and  the  funnel 
kept  covered  witli  a  small  glass  plate. 

In  many  instances  COg  may  be  determined  by  its  equivalent  in 
chlorine  with  ^/lo  silver  and  chromate,  as  on  page  143. 
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3.    Carbonic  Acid  Gas  in  Waters,  etc. 

The  carbonic  acid  existing  in  waters  as  neutral  carbonates  of  the 
alkaUes  or  alkaUne  earths  may  very  elegantly  and  readily  be  titrated 
directly  by  ^/lo  acid  (see  p.  73). 

Well  or  spring  water,  and  also  mineral  waters,  containing  free 
carbonic  acid  gas,  can  be  examined  by  collecting  measured  quantities 
of  them  at  their  source,  in  bottles  containing  a  mixture  of  calcium 
and  ammonium  chlorides,  afterwards  heating  the  mixture  in  boiHng 
water  for  one  or  two  hours,  and  titrating  the  precipitate  as  before 
described. 

Pettenkofer's  method  with  caustic  baryta  or  hme  is  in 
general  use.  Lime  water  may  be  used  instead  of  baryta  with  equally 
good  results,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  precipitate  is  crystal- 
line. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  that  of  removing  all  the  carbonic 
acid  from  a  solution,  or  from  a  water,  by  excess  of  baryta  or  lime 
water  of  a  known  strength  ;  and,  after  absorption,  finding  the  excess 
of  baryta  or  Hme  by  titration  with  ^/lo  acid  and  turmeric  paper. 

The  follo\^dng  course  is  the  best  to  be  pursued  in  this  method 
for  ordinary  drinking  waters  not  containing  large  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  : — 

Method  of  Procedure  :  100  c.c.  of  the  water  are  put  into  a  flask  with  3  c.c. 
of  strong  solution  of  calcium  or  barium  chloride,  and  2  c.c.  of  saturated  solution 
of  ammonium  cliloride ;  45  c.c.  of  baryta  or  lime  water,  the  strength  of  which  has 
been  previously  ascertained  by  means  of  decinormal  acid,  are  then  added,  the  flask 
well  corked  and  put  aside  to  settle ;  when  the  precipitate  has  fully  subsided,  take 
out  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  with  a  pipette,  and  titrate  it  with  decinormal 
acid.  The  quantity  required  must  be  multiplied  by  3,  there  being  50  c.c.  only 
taken ;  the  number  of  c.c.  so  found  must  be  deducted  from  the  original 
quantity  required  for  the  baryta  or  lime  solution  added  ;  the  remainder 
multiplied  by  0*0022  will  give  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  existing  free  and  as 
bicarbonate  in  the  100  c.c. 

The  addition  of  the  barium  or  calcium  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride  is 
made  to  prevent  any  irregularity  which  might  arise  from  alkaline  carbonates  or 
sulphates,  or  from  magnesia. 

A  more  accurate  method  of  determining  COg  in  its  various 
states  of  existence  in  drinking  waters  has  been  used  for  some  years 
past.    It  is  described  by  C.  A.  Seyler.* 

Whatever  may  really  be  the  condition  under  which  CO^  exists 
in  natural  waters,  and  there  is  difference  of  opinion  on  the  point, 
it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  to  assume  that  it  occurs 
in  three  forms,  namely  :  first,  as  monocarbonates  of  alkaUes  or 
alkaUne  earths  ;  second,  as  bicarbonates  of  the  same ;  and 
third,  as  free  COg.  Seyler  proposes  to  distinguish  the  first  as 
fixed  and  the  two  others  as  volatile  COg,  inasmuch  as  the  gas 
existing  as  bicarbonate  may  be  almost,  and  the  free  gas  completely, 
dispelled  by  boiHng.  On  the  assumption  that  the  half-bound 
acid  {i.e.,  as  bicarbonate)  is  equal  to  the  combined,  the  free  COg 

♦  C.  N..  1894;  Analyst,  1897,  p.  312. 
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may  be  determined  by  subtracting  the  combined  from  the  volatile 
as  found  byPettenkofer's  process— this,  however,  is  inaccurate 
with  small  quantities  and  tedious.  What  is  required  is  a  method 
of  determining  the  free  COg  maependently. 

Pettenkof er's  method  has  been  modified  by  Trillich,  Lunge,  and 
Seyler,  and  the  modifications  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  Ellm's  and 
Beneker,*  who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Seyler' s  method  is  the  most 
accurate. 

The  essential  details  of  the  process  are  as  foUows  : — 

The  free  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by  placing  100  c.c.  of  the  sample  in  a  glass 
cylinder  with  25  to  30  drops  of  a  neutral  solution  of  phenol phthalein.  To  the 
sample  is  then  added  '^f2o  sodium  carbonate,  stirring  carefully  and  thoroughly 
until  a  faint  permanent  pink  colour  is  obtained. 

Method  of  Procedtjee  :  1.  The  titration  can  conveniently  be  performed  in 
a  Nessler  cylinder,  approximately  18  cm.  long  by  3  cm.  in  diameter,  graduated 
for  50  and  100  c.c.  The  stirring  rod  is  bent  at  its  lower  end  into  the  form  of 
a  circle,  and  then  turned  so  as  to  stand  at  right-angles  to  the  rod.  A  comparison 
cylinder  containing  the  same  amount  of  water  as  the  titrating  cylinder  is  found  to 
aid  in  the  determination  of  the  end-point. 

2.  The  larger  part  of  the  sodium  carbonate  solution  should  be  added  quickly, 
and  the  strong  pink  colour  formed  should  be  discharged  by  stirring  and  mixing 
with  the  rod.  The  titration  can  then  be  cautiously  completed,  until  colour 
remains  permanent.  The  sodium  carbonate  solution  should  be  prepared  with 
freshly  ignited  sodium  carbonate,  and  with  air-free  water.  The  exposure  of  this 
solution  to  the  air  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  sodium  bicarbonate 
is  readily  formed,  which  renders  it  useless  for  this  titration  where  accurate  results 
are  desired. 

3.  With  waters  that  are  high  in  free  and  half-boimd  carbonic  acid  it  is  better 
to  use  less  than  100  c.c.  for  the  titration.  With  such  a  water,  care  is  necessary 
in  transferring  the  sample  to  the  cylinder  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  COg.  Too 
vigorous  stirring  of  the  water  is  also  to  be  avoided  for  the  same  reason. 

The  fixed  carbonic  acid,  from  which  the  half-bound  acid  is  estimated,  is 
determined  according  to  the  method  of  Hehner  (p.  74).  Seyler  uses  methyl 
orange  as  the  indicator  for  this  titration,  but  lacmoid  is  preferable. 

In  the  absence  of  free  CO2  in  a  water,  the  half -bound  may  equal  the  fixed,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  neutral  to  phenolphthalein.  If,  however,  the  water  is 
alkaline  to  phenolphthalein,  the  half-bound  COj  does  not  equal  the  fixed ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  portion  of  the  carbonates  of  the  bases  exist  in  solution  without  the 
assistance  of  any  half-bound  COg.  In  such  a  case  the  half-bound  acid  is  obtained 
by  first  determining  the  fixed  COj  by  means  of  lacmoid.  From  this  is  deducted 
an  amount  of  CO^  equal  to  twice  the  quantity  indicated  by  the  acid  required  to 
discharge  the  pirik  coloiu?  produced  by  phenolphthalein.  The  difference  is  the 
amount  of  half-bound  COg  which  is  present.  These  titrations  may  be  made  on 
the  same  sample,  in  which  case  the  "  phenolphthalein  alkalinity  "  is  first  determined 
and  then  followed  by  the  titration  with  lacmoid  ;  or  they  may  be  made  on  separate 
samples. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  above  procedure  is  based  have  been  pointed 
out  above. 

These  titrations  involve  no  especial  difficulties,  and  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
carried  out.  ^/ao  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  carbonate  were  \ised 
by  the  experimenters.  Seyler  has  prepared  a  series  of  formulae  for  calculating 
the  results,  which  simplifies  the  work  somewhat.  If  results  are  obtained  with 
100  c.c.  of  the  sample  and  the  reagents  employed  are  '^/ao.  the  following  formulffl 
express  the  results  in  parts  per  million  : — 

I.    For  waters  acid  or  neutral  to  phenolphthalein  : — 

♦  J.  Am.  C.  S.  23.  40  5. 
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Free  carbonic  acid    . .  •  •  •  •  t  ^ 

Fixed  or  half-bound  carbonic  acid       . .  . .     =4*4  m 

Volatile  carbonic  acid  . .  •  •  ■  •     ^f'f  (m  +P) 

Total  carbonic  acid  •  •     "      •  •  •  •     -4-4  (2m  +p) 

p=c:.c.  N/20  sodium  carbonate'solution  required  to  produce  a  pink  colour  with 

phonolplithalcin  in  100  ccfof  the  water ;  and 
„j  ^c.c.  1^/20  sulphuric  acid  solution  required  to  obtain  the  end-point  with  methyl 
orange  or  lacmoid  in  the  same  volume  of  water. 
IL    For  waters  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein  : — 
Fixed  carbonic  acid  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •     =4-4  m 

Half -bound  or  volatile  carbonic  acid    . .  .  .     =4-4  (m  -2p') 

Total  carbonic  acid  . .  . .  •  •  •  •     =4-4  {2m  -p') 

,n=c.c.  N/20  sulphuric  acid  solution  required  to  obtain  end-point  with  methyl 

orange  or  lacmoid  in  100  c.c.  of  the  sample. 
p' =c,c.  N/20  sulphuric  acid  required  to  discharge  the  pink  colour  produced  by 
phenolphthalein  in  100  c.c.  of  the  sample. 
There  is  a  third  case  in  which  free  CO2  might  exist  in  a  solution  containing 
free  mineral  acid,  and  for  which  S  ey  ler  has  given  a  method  with  its  corresponding 
formulje  for  calculating  the  results.  But  such  a  condition  would  seldom  be  found 
in  natural  waters. 

The  en-ors  affecting  the  accuracy  of  Reyler's  method  are  those  which  arise  in 
part  from  the  determination  of  the  free  CO.^.  The  end-point  in  the  titration  of 
the  sample  with  sodium  carbonate  and  phenolphthalein  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  results  obtained  are  usually  low,  but  with  care  and  practice  the  error  from 
this  source  should  be  less' than  2  to  3  parts  per  million,  even  with  considerable 
amoiints  of  00^,  and  on  small  amounts  it  is  less  still. 

The  error  due  to  the  determination  of  the  fixed  carbonic  acid,  from  which  the 
half-bound  is  derived,  arises  from  those  errors  involved  in  the  carrying  out  of 
Hehner's  method,  which  in  good  work  ought  not  to  exceed  1  to  2  parts 
pel*  million. 

4.    Carbonic  Acid  in  Aerated  Beverages,  etc. 

For  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  CO2  in  bottled  aerated  waters, 
such  as  soda,  seltzer,  potass,  and  others,  the  following  apparatus 
is  useful. 

Fig.  34  is  a  brass  tube  made  like  a  cork-borer,  about  five  inches  long,  having 
four  small  holes,  two  on  each  side,  and  about  two  inches  from  its  cutting  end  ; 
the  upper  end  is  securely  connected  with  the  bent  tube  from  the  absorption  flask 
(fig.  35)  by  means  of  a  vulcanized  tube  ;  the  flask  contains  a  tolerable  quantity 
of  pure  ammonia,  into  which  the  delivery  tube  dips  ;  the  tube  a  contains  broken 
glass  moistened  with  ammonia. 

Everything  being  ready  the  brass  tube  is  greased,  and  the  bottle  being  held  in 
the  right  hand,  the  tube  is  screwed  a  little  aslant  through  the  cork  by  turning 
the  bottle  round,  until  the  holes  appear  below  the  cork  and  the  gas  escapes  into 
the  flask.  When  all  visible  action  has  ceased,  after  the  bottle  has  been  well 
shaken  two  or  three  times  to  evolve  all  the  gas  that  can  possibly  be  eliminated, 
the  vessels  are  quietly  disconnected,  the  tube  a  washed  out  into  the  flask,  and  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  added  also ;  the  whole  is  then  precipitated  with  calcium 
chloride  and  boiled,  and  the  precipitate  titrated  as  usual.  This  gives  the  total 
CO2  free  and  combined. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  another  bottle  of  the  same  manufacture 
must  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  gently  ignited,  then  titrated  with 
normal  acid  and  alkali ;  the  amount  of  CO2  in  the  monocarbonate,  deducted  from 
the  total,  will  give  the  weight  of  free  gas  originally  present. 

The  volume  may  be  found  as  follows  : — 1000  c.c.  of  CO2  at  0°,  and  760  mm. 
weigh  r97G9  gm.  (Rayleigh).  Suppose,  therefore,  that  the  total  weight  of 
C0„  found  in  a  bottle  of  ordinary  soda  water  was  2-8  gm.,  and  the  weight 
combined  with  alkali  0*42  gm.,  this  leaves  2"38  gm.  CO2  in  a  free  state — 

1-9769  :  2-38  :  :  1000  :  a;  =  1204  c.c. 
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If  the  number  of  c.c.  of  carbonic  acid  found  is  divided  by  the 
number  of  c.c.  of  soda  water  contained  in  the  bottle  examined,  the 
quotient  will  be  the  volume  of  gas  compared  with  that  of  the  soda 
water.  The  volume  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle  is  ascertained  by 
marking  the  height  of  the  fluid  previous  to  making  the  experiment ; 
the  bottle  is  afterwards  filled  to  the  same  mark  with  water,  emptied 
into  a  graduated  cylinder  and  measured ;  say,  the  volume  was  292 
c.c,  therefore 


Fig.  34.  Fig.  35. 


5.    Carbonic  Acidun  Air. 

A  dry  glass  globe  or  bottle  capable  of  being  securely  closed  by 
a  rubber  stopper,  and  holding  4  to  6  htres,  is  filled  with  the  air  to 
be  tested  by  means  of  a  bellows  aspirator  ;  baryta  or  lime  water, 
containing  a  httle  barium  chloride,  is  then  introduced  in  convenient 
quantity  and  of  known  strength  as  compared  with  ^/loo  acid.  The 
vessel  is  securely  closed,  and  the  hquid  allowed  to  flow  round 
the  sides  at  intervals  during  half  an  hour  or  more.  When  absorption 
is  judged  to  be  complete,  the  alkaline  solution  is  emptied  out 
quickly  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  the  excess  at  once  ascertained 
in  a  measured  portion  by  "/loo  oxalic  or  hydrochloric  acid  and 
turmeric  paper  as  described  on  p.  55.  The  final  calculation  is  of 
course  made  on  the  total  alkali  originally  used,  and  upon  the  exact 
measurement  of  the  air-collecting  vessel. 

It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  COg 
from  extraneous  sources  during  the  experiment,  especially  from  the 
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breath  of  the  operator.  The  error  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  carrying  on  the  titration  in  the  vessel  itself,  which  is  done  by 
fixing  an  accurately  graduated  pipette  through  the  cork  or 
caoutchouc  stopper  of  the  air  vessel,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
attached  a  stout  piece  of  elastic  tube,  closed  with  a  pinch-cock  ; 
and  this  being  filled  to  the  0  mark  with  dilute  standard  acid  acts 
as  a  burette.  The  baryta  or  lime  solution  tinted  with  phenolph- 
thalein  is  placed  in  the  air  bottle,  which  must  be  of  colourless  glass, 
and  after  the  absorption  of  all  COg  the  excess  of  alkali  is  found  by 
running  in  the  acid  until  the  colour  disappears.* 

The  cork  or  stopper  must  have  a  second  opening  to  act  as 
ventilator  ;  a  small  piece  of  glass  tube  does  very  well. 

If  a  freshly  made  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  used  containing  2-8636 
gm.  per  litre,  each  c.c.  represents  1  mgm.  COg.  The  Hquid  holds 
its  strength  correctly  for  a  day,  and  can  be  made  as  required  from 
a  strong  solution,  say  28*636  per  Htre. 

Another  method  of  calculation  is  to  convert  the  volume  of  baryta 
solution  decomposed  into  its  equivalent  volume  in  ^/^q  acid, 
1  c.c.  of  which  =0'0022  gm.  COg  or  by  measurement  at  0°  C.  and 
760  mm.  pressure  represents  1"119  c.c.  The  method  above 
described  is  a  combination  of  those  of  Pettenk  of  er  and  Dalton, 
and,  though  much  used,  is  Hable  to  considerable  error  from  various 
causes. 

These  errors  have  been  examined  by  Letts  and  Blake,t  more 
especially  as  to  absorbing  the  COg  by  baryta  from  a  sample  of 
air  collected  in  a  glass  vessel  and  titrating  with  acid,  and  they 
show  that,  in  addition  to  the  more  obvious  sources  of  error,  the 
action  of  the  alkahne  absorbent  on  the  glass  is  one  of  importance. 

In  order  to  avoid  it,  they  coat  both  the  receiver  containing  the 
air  sample  and  the  bottle  holding  the  stock  of  standard  solution 
of  baryta  with  paraffin  wax.  By  this  means  they  at  once  obtained 
more  concordant  results  in  a  series  of  determinations.  They  then 
proceeded  to  test  the  degree,  both  of  accuracy  and  of  dehcacy,  of 
Pettenkofer's  process  if  carried  out  with  all  the  available  pre- 
cautions which  suggested  themselves.  For  this  purpose  they  em- 
ployed paraffined  receiving  vessels,  an  apparatus  for  performing 
the  titrations  in  a  vacuum,  and  burettes  of  special  construction. 
In  addition,  an  apparatus  was  used  for  defivering  very  accurately 
measured  volumes  of  pure  carbonic  anhydride  into  known  volumes 
of  air  previously  freed  from  that  gas. 

Experimenting  with  such  mixtures  of  the  two  as  occur  in  ait 
containing  about  3  vols,  of  COg  in  10,000,  the  authors  show  that 
with  careful  work  the  mean  error  in  the  determinations  need  not 
exceed  — 0*04  part.    The  actual  quantity  of  COg  added  to  each 

*  Some  operators  prefer  a  standard  mixture  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  contaiuing 
some  barium  chloride  to  the  baryta  or  lime  solutiou.  This  is  adopted  by  S  y  ra  o  n  s 
and  Stephens  with  acetic  acid  as  control.  The  method  used  by  them,  which  gives 
excellent  results,  is  explained  in  their  voluminous  paper  contributed  to  J.C.S.  Tram., 
IS'JG,  pp.  8G9-881. 

t  Prnc.  Chem.  Soc.  189G,  192. 
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receiver  full  of  air,  in  a  series  of  five  experiments,  amounted  to 
0*927  CO.,  and  the  mean  amount  found  to  0-916  c.c.,  giving, 
therefore,  a  mean  error  of  —  0*011  c.c. 

They  thus  show  that  Pettenkofer's  process,  if  properly 
performed,  is  one  of  great  accuracy  and  deHcacy. 

A.  H.  Gill  in  a  report  from  the  Sanitary  and  Gas  Analysis 
Laboratory  of  the  Technical  Institute  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,*  gives 
a  somewhat  modified  arrangement  of  the  Pettenkofer  method. 
Ordinary  green  glass  bottles  of  one  or  two  gallons  capacity  are 
measured  by  filhng  them  with  water,  and  the  contents  in  c.c. 
ascertained,  preferably  by  weighing  on  a  good  balance. 

The  bottles  are  dried  before  being  used.  Tliis  may  easily  be 
done  by  rinsing  first  with  alcohol  or  methylated  spirit,  draining, 
then  rinsing  with  ether,  and  after  again  draining  the  bottle  is  quickJy 
dried  by  blowing  air  through  it  with  tlie  ordinary  laboratory  bellows. 
If  this  plan  is  not  used  they  must  be  dried,  after  draining  well,  in 
a  warm  place.  A  special  form  of  bellows  for  filhng  the  bottle  -with. 
air  is  used  by  Gill,  but  the  usual  aspirator  made  on  the  accordion 
pattern  suffices,  or  a  smaU  fan  blower,  the  driving  parts  of  which 
are  connected  by  rubber  bands  to  render  it  noiseless,  may  be  used. 

The  bottle  is  fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper  carrying  a  glass  tube, 
closed  by  a  plug  of  soHd  rubber. 

The  air  to  be  tested  is  drawn  into  the  bottle  by  repeated  use  of 
the  aspirator  so  as  to  collect  a  representative  sample,  and  if  the  test 
is  made  in  a  room  everything  should  be  quiet,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  draughts  or  the  proximity  of  a  number  of  persons. 

^=  Method  of  Peocedtjee  :  50  c.c.  of  the  standard  barium  hydrate  are  rapidly 
run  into  the  bottle  from  a  burette  (the  jet  passing  entii-ely  through  the  tube  in 
the  stopper),  the  cap  replaced,  and  the  solution  spread  completely  over  the  sides 
of  the  bottle  while  waiting  three  minutes  for  the  draining  of  the  burette,  before 
reading,  unless  it  be  graduated  to  deliver  50  c.c.  The  bottle  is  now  placed  upon 
its  side,  and  shaken  at  intervals  for  forty  to  sixty  minutes,  taking  care  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  bottle  is  moistened  with  the  solution  each  time.  The 
absorption  of  the  last  traces  of  COg  is  very  slow  indeed,  half  an  hour  in  many 
cases  being  insufficient. 

At  the  time  at  which  the  barium  solution  is  added  the  temperature  and  pressure 
should  be  noted.  At  the  end  of  the  above  period,  shake  well  to  ensure  homo- 
geneity of  the  solution,  remove  the  cap  from  the  tube,  and  invert  the  large  bottle 
quicldy  over  a  60  or  70  c.c.  glass  stoppered  bottle,  so  that  the  solution  shall  come 
in  contact  with  the  air  as  little  as  possible.  Without  waiting  for  the  bottle  to 
drain,  withdraw  a  portion  of  15  or  25  c.c.  with  a  narrow-stemmed  spherical- bulbed 
pipette  and  titrate  with  sulphuric  acid  f  (1  c.c.  =1  mgm.  CO 2),  using  rosolic  acid 
as  an  indicator.  The  difference  between  the  number  of  c.c.  of  standard  acid 
required  to  neutralize  the  amount  of  barium  hydrate  (e.g.,  50  c.c.)  before  and 
after  absorption  gives  the  number  of  milligrams  of  CO2  present  in  the  bottle. 

*  Analyst  17,  181. 

t  Sulphuric  acid,  in  distinction  to  oxalic  acid,  enables  one  to  determine  tlie  excess  of 
barium  hydrate  in  presence  of  tlie  suspended  barium  carbonate,  and  also  of  caustic 
alkali,  which  is  a  frequent  impurity  of  commercial  barium  hydrate.  Proicssor 
Johnson,  in  the  American  edition  of  Fresonius'  QuanlUalive  Analysis,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  normal  alkali  oxalates  decompose  the  alkaline  earthy 
carbonates,  so  that  the  reaction  continues  alkaline  it  the  least  trace  of  soda  or  potash 
bo  present.  The  sulphuric  acid  may  be  prepared  by  diluting  -IC'Sl  c.c.  normal 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  litre. 
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This  is  expressed  iu  cubic  centimetres  under  standard  conditions,  and  divided 
bv  the  capacity  of  the  bottle  under  standard  conditions,  and  the  results  reported 
in  parts  per  10,000.  To  reduce  the  air  in  the  bottle  to  standard  conditions, 
a  hvgrometric  measurement  of  the  air  in  the  room  from  which  the  sample.was 
taken  is  necessary.  This  in  ordinary  cases  is  usually  omitted,  as  the  object  of 
the  investigation  is  comparative  results,  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  ventilation, 
and  the  rooms  in  the  same  building  would  not  vary  appreciably  in  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  This  correction  may  make  a  difference  of  about 
015  parts  per  10,000. 

Another  method  on  the  same  principle  is  to  attach  a  bulb 
apparatus,  containing  a  measured  quantity  of  baryta  or  hme  water, 
to  an  aspirator  bottle  filled  with  water  ;  the  tap  of  the  bottle  is 
opened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  the  air  to  bubble  through  the 
test  solution  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  process  of  titration  is  the 
same  as  above.  This  method  takes  longer  time,  and  the  volume 
of  air,  wliich  should  not  be  less  than  five  or  six  htres,  is  ascertained 
by  measuring  the  volume  of  water  allowed  to  run  out  of  the 
aspirator,  the  rate  of  flow  being  regulated  so  that  from  two  to  three 
hours  are  required  to  pass  the  above  volume  of  air.  If  a  flask, 
fitted  with  tubes,  is  used  in  place  of  the  bulb  apparatus,  the  titration 
may  be  done  without  transferring  the  test  solution. 


6.    Scheibler's  Calcimeter  for  the  determination  of 
Carbonic  Acid  by  Volume. 

This  apparatus  is  adapted  for  the  determination  of  the  CO^ 
contained  in  native  carbonates,  as  well  as  in  artificial  products, 
and  has  been  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  readily  deter- 
mining the  CO2  in  the  bone-black  used  in  sugar  refining.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  apparatus  is  founded  is  simply  this  : — 
That  the  quantity  of  CO2  contained  in  calcium  carbonate  may  be 
used  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  that  salt  itseK  ;  and  instead  of 
determining,  as  has  usually  been  the  case,  the  quantity  of  gas  by 
weight,  this  apparatus  admits  of  its  determination  by  volume  ; 
and  it  is  by  this  means  possible  to  perform,  in  a  few  minutes, 
operations  which  would  otherwise  take  hours  to  accomphsh,  while, 
moreover,  the  operator  need  possess  scarcely  any  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  The  results  obtained  by  tliis  apparatus  are  said  to  be 
correct  enough  for  technical  purposes. 

The  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  36,  and  consists  of  the  following 
parts  : — 

The  glass  vessel.  A,  serves  for  the  decomposition  of  the  material  to  be  tested 
for  COo,  which  for  that  purpose  is  treated  with  dilute  HCl ;  this  acid  is  contained; 
previous  to  the  experiment,  in  the  gutta  percha  vessel  s.  The  glass  stopper  of  A, 
is  perforated,  and  through  it  firmly  passes  a  glass  tube,  to  which  is  fastened  the 
india-rubber  tube  r,  by  means  of  which  communication  is  opened  with  B,  a  bottle 
having  three  openings  in  its  neck.  The  central  opening  of  this  bottle  contains 
a  glass  tube  (r)  firmly  fixed,  which  is  in  communication,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
A,  by  means  of  the  flexible  india-rubber  tube  already  alluded  to,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  inside  of  B,  with  a  very  thin  india-rubber  bladder,  K.  'J'he  neck  (q) 
of  the  vessel  B  is  shut  Off  during  the  experiment  by  means  of  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing,  kept  firmly  closed  with  a  spring  clamp.    The  only  use  of  this 
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opening  of  the  bottle  B,  arranged  as  described,  is  to  give  access  of  atmospheric 
air  to  Uio  interior  of  the  bottle,  if  required.  The  other  opening  is  in  communication 
with  the  measuring  apparatus  C,  a  very  accurate  cylindrical  glass  tube  of  150  c.c 
capacity,  divided  into  O-ry  c.c.  ;  the  lower  portion  of  this  tube  C  is  in  communication 
with  the  tube  D,  serving  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  pressure  of  the  gas. 
The  lower  part  of  this  tube  D  ends  in  a  glass  tube  of  smaller  diameter,  to  whicli 


Fig.  36. 


is  fastened  the  india-rubber  tube  p,  leading  to  E,  but  the  communication  between 
these  parts  of  the  apparatus  is  closed,  as  seen  at  p,  by  means  of  a  spring  clamp. 
E  is  a  water  reservoir,  and  on  removal  of  the  clamp  at  p,  the  water  contained 
in  C  and  D  runs  off  towards  E  ;  when  it  is  desired  to  force  the  water  contained  in 
E  into  C  and  1),  this  can  be  readily  done  by  blowing  with  the  mouth  into  V,  and 
opening  the  clamp  at  p. 

Precise  directions  for  the  use  of  this  instrument  are  issued  b}'  the  makers  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  Jt  has  been  considerably  used  for  technical  purposes, 
but  is  liable  to  serious  errors,  for  which  various  correctioils  have  to  be  made,  but 
even  then  there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement. 
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This  improvement  has  been  made  by  A.  Marshall,*  and  the 
apparatus  is  sho^vn  in  fig.  37. 


Fig.  37. 


It  consists  of  a  gas  reduction  tube  M,  and  a  measuring  tube  E,  which  both  pass 
through  corks  to  the  bottom  of  the  W  o  u  1  f  f 's  bottle  H,  which  is^so  fitted  that 
the  pressure  of  air  in  it  can  be  accurately  adjusted.  It  contains  some  refined 
petroleum  oil  of  high  boiling  point,  which  can  be  forced  into  the  tubes  M  and  E. 
M  contains  such  a  quantity  of  air  that,  if  it  were  reduced  to  0'^  C.  and  760  mm. 
pressure,  it  would  just  fill  the  tube  down  to  a  certain  mark  on  it.  The  tube  E 
is  graduated  in  cubic  centimetres,  and  is  fitted  at  the  top  with  a  three-way  cock 
of  special  design,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  brought  into  communication 
either  with  the  atmosphere  or  with  the  t\ibe  G,  which  leads  to  the  generating 
vessel  A.  Branching  out  of  G  is  the  mercury  manometer  D,  which  enables  one 
to  adjust  the  pressure  inside  A,  G,  and  E  till  it  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  generating  vessel  A  is  fitted  with  a  weU-ground  tubulated  stopper,  and 
contains  a  small  glass  tube  B  to  hold  the  acid.  It  is  inserted  in  the  glass  water- 
bath  C,  which  should  contain  cold  water. 

Briefly  stated,  a  determination  is  conducted  as  follows  : — The  carbon  dioxide 
is  generated  by  the  action  of  a  small  volume,  1  c.c.,  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  on  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substances  to  be  tested  ;  O'l  to  0-8  or  more 
gm.  should  be  taken,  according  to  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains. 
A  mixture  of  air  and  carbon  dioxide  passes  over  into  the  measuring  tube  E. 
When  the  action  is  complete,  the  pressure  is  adjusted,  till  the  manometer  D 
shows  that  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  cock  is  then  turned  off, 
and  the  pressure  is  again  adjusted  till  the  liquid  in  M  stands  at  the  highest 
graduation.  The  volume  in  E  is  then  read  off.  This,  without  any  correction 
whatever,  is  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  substance  taken. 
The  whole  operation  does  not  take  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

The  gas  reduction  tube  E  acts  on  the  same  principle  as  that  in  Lu n  ge' s  well- 
known  "  gas  volumeter."  To  give  absolutely  accurate  results  the  level  of  liquid 
in  M  and  E  should  be  the  same.    The  density  of  the  petroleum  is,  however,  so 


*  J.  a.  C.  I.,  1898,  HOG. 
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small  that  the  error  from  this. cause  never  amounts  to  more  than  0-3  c.c.  with  an 
apparatus  having  the  dimensions  selected  by  the  inventor.  / 

Carbon  dioxide  is  slightly  soluble  even  in  heavy  petroleum  oil,  but  the  solution 
proceeds  very  slowly.  In  the  case  of  this  apparatus,  if  the  printed  instructions 
be  followed,  only  a  dilute  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  can  come  in  contact  with 
the  petroleum.  The  error  due  to  this  cause  therefore  falls  well  within  the  limits 
of  experimental  error  due  to  other  causes. 

The  error  due  to  the^solubility  of  carbon  dioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  employing  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated 
acid  ;  using  1  c.c.  of  acid  of  1"17  sp.  gr.  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  0*5  c.c.  This 
error  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  due  to  the  inequality  of  the  levels  in  the 
tubes  M  and  E.  Consequently  it  is  to  a  great  extent  neutralized  by  the  latter. 
Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  less  carbon  dioxide  than  the  same  volume 
of  dilute  acid. 

If  the, generating  vessel  A  be  not  kept  cool  a  notable  quantity  of  hydrogen 
chloride  is  expelled  from  it,  and  is  slowly  I'eabsorbed  as  the  apparatus  cools  down 
again.  This,  of  course,  would  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  process. 
During  the  action  the  vessel  should,  therefore,  be  kept  immersed  in  cold  water. 
The  cold-water  bath  also  tends  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  generating 
apparatus  varying  to  any  perceptible  extent.  Any  error  due  to  the  latter  caiise 
is,  in  addition,  greatly  reduced  by  the  small  volume  of  the  generating  apj)aratus, 
which  is  not  more  than  100  c.c. 

The  following  are  the  chief  advantages  of  the  apparatus  described  : — 

1.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  dissolved  in  the  acid  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  using  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  acid. 

2.  No  corrections  have  to  be  made  for  temperature  and  pressure  ;  consequently 
no  reading  of  thermometer  or  barometer  need  be  taken. 

3.  The  total  volume  of  the  generating  and  measuring  apparatus  being  less 
than  100  c.c,  and  the  generating  vessel  being  immersed  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cold  water,  the  volume  of  the  air  inside  it  cannot  change  during 
a  determination  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  introduce  a  perceptible  error. 

4.  The  apparatus  is  quite  simple,  and  although  no  barometer  or  thermometer 
is  required  the  results  are  considerably  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  with 
Scheibler' s. 

To  determine  the  percentage  of  CaCOg  in  any  substance,  weigh  out  accurately 
0-224  gm.  and  proceed  as  above.  The  volume  found,  multiplied  by  2,  gives  the 
per  cent,  of  CaCOa. 


CITRIC  ACID. 

C3H4  (OH)  (COOH)3+H20  =  210  08. 

This  acid  in  the  free  state  may  readily  be  titrated  with  normal 
soda  and  phenolphthalein.  1  c.c.  normal  alkan=0-07  gm.  crystal- 
lized citric  acid. 

1.  Citrates  of  the  Alkalies  and  Earths.— These  citrates  may  be  treated  with 
neutral  solution  of  lead  nitrate  or  acetate,  in  the  absence  of  other  acids  precipitable 
by  lead.  The  lead  citrate  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  alcohol  and 
water,  the  precipitate  suspended  in  water,  and  H.,S  passed  into  it  till  all  the  lead 
is  converted  into  sulphide  ;  the  clear  liquid  is  then  boiled  to  remove  H2S,  and  titrated 
with  normal  alkali. 

2.  Fruit  Juices,  etc. — If  tartaric  is  present,  together  with 
free  citric  acid,  the  former  is  first  separated  as  potassium  bitartrate, 
which  can  very  well  be  done  in  the  presence  of  citric  acid. 
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Method  of  Procedure  :  A  cold  satiirated  solution  of  potassium  acetate  in 
proof  spirit  is  added  to  a  somewhat  strong  solution  of  the  mixed  acids  in  proof 
spirit  in  sufficient  quantity  to  separate  all  the  tartaric  acid  as  bitartrate,  the 
mixture  after  stirring  well  being  allowed  to  stand  some  hours.  The  precipitate 
is  then  transferred  to  a  filter,  and  washed  with  proof  spirit,  then  rinsed  off  the 
filter  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  bitartrate,  and  allowed  to  stand 
some  hours,  with  occasional  stirring  ;  this  treatment  removes  any  adhering  citrate. 
The  bitartrate  is  again  brought  on  to  a  filter,  washed  once  with  proof  spirit,  then 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  titrated  with  normal  alkali,  1  c.c.  of  which  =0'16  gm. 
tartaric  acid. 

The  first  filtrate  may  be  titrated  for  the  free  citric  acid  present  after  evaporating 
the  bulk  of  the  alcohol. 

3.  Lime  and  Lemon  Juices. — The  citric  acid  contained  in  lemon, 
lime,  and  similar  juices,  may  be  very  fairly  determined  by 
Warington's  method.* 

Method  of  Procedttbe  :  15  or  20  c.c.  of  ordinary  juice,  or  3  —4  c.c.  of 
concentrated  juice,  are  first  exactly  neutralized  with  pure  normal  soda,  made  up, 
if  necessary,  to  about  50  c.c,  heated  to  boiling  in  a  salt  bath,  and  so  much 
solution  of  calcium  chloride  added  as  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  organic  acids 
present.  The  mixture  is  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for  about  half  an  hour,  the 
precipitate  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water,  filtrate  and  washings 
concentrated  to  about  15  c.c,  and  a  drop  of  ammonia  added  ;  this  will  produce 
a  further  precipitate,  which  is  collected  separately  on  a  very  small  filter  by  help 
of  the  previous  filtrate,  then  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water.  Both 
filters,  with  their  precipitates,  are  then  dried,  ignited  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  the 
ash  titrated  with  normal  or  ^/lo  acid,  each  c.c  of  which  represents  respectively 
0-07  or  0  007  gm.  HsCi  +H2O. 


FORMIC  ACID. 

HCOOH=4602. 

H.  C.  J  o  N  E  sf  has  worked  out  a  method  which  though  not 
acidimetric  may  be  quoted  here.  It  is  based  on  a  process  originally 
devised  byPeau  deSaint-Gilles,  viz.,  titration  with  permanga- 
nate in  the  presence  of  an  alkah  carbonate.  Lieben  confirmed 
this,  using  a  more  elaborate  process.  The  method  is  on  the  same 
principle,  but  the  procedure  differs  from  that  of  Lieben, 

Method  of  Procedure:  The  solution  containing  the  formic  acid  is  made 
alkaline  with  NajCOg,  warmed,  and  an  excess  of  standard  permanganate  added. 
AU  the  formic  acid  is  thus  oxidized,  and  a  precipitate  of  manganese  hydroxide 
thrown  down.  The  solution  is  acidified  with  HaSO,,  and  a  measured  volume  of 
oxalic  acid  run  in  until  all  the  precipitate  has  dissolved  and  the  permanganate 
disappeared.  The  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  then  titrated  with  standard  perman- 
ganate. A  volume  of  oxalic  acid  equal  to  that  taken  is  also  titrated  with  the 
permanganate  solution,  and  the  difi'erence  between  the  result  and  the  total 
permanganate  used  gives  the  quantity  of  permanganate  required  to  oxidize  the 
formic  acid.  The  experimental  results  agree  well  among  themselves  and  with 
those  obtained  by  other  methods. 

The  author Jurther  shows  that  Saint-Gilles'  statement  that 

•  J.  C.  S.  1875,  934.         t  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.  17,  539-541. 
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oxalic  acid  can  be  titrated  in  acid  solution  in  the  presence  of  formic 
acid  is  unreliable,  since  formic  acid  is  also  oxidized  to  some  extent 
by  the  permanganate  under  these  conditions. 

F.  Freyer*,  having  occasion  to  determine  the  formate  in  a 
mixture  of  calcium  acetate  and  formate,  has  devised  the  following 
method. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  mixed  calcium  salts  are  distilled  wita  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  current  of  steam  until  the  distillate  is  no  longer  acid  ;  an 
aliquot  portion  of  the  distillate  is  titrated  with  alkali  to  determine  the  total  acid, 
whilst  another  portion  is  evaporated,  if  necessary,  with  excess  of  caustic  soda  to 
concentrate  it,  and  is  treated  as  follows  :  10  to  20  c.c,  containing  about  0'5  gm. 
of  formic  acid,  are  heated  for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  with  50  c.c.  of  a  6  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate  and  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  flask  provided  with  a  reflux  condenser.  The  liquid  is  now  made  up  to  200  c.c, 
and  the  unaltered  chromic  acid  determined  in  10  c.c.  of  it.  For  this  purpose, 
1  to  2  gm.  of  pure  potassium  iodide,  10  c.c.  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  some  water  are  added  ;  and  after  five  minutes  the  solution 
is  diluted  to  about  100  c.c.  with  boiled  water,  and  titrated  with  ^/lo  thiosulphate 
solution  in  the  usual  manner.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  added  according  to 
M  e  i  n  e  k  e '  s  recommendation,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  change 
from  the  blue  colour  of  the  iodide  of  starch  to  the  green  of  the  chi-omium  salt 
more  visible  ;  the  commercial  glacial  acid  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  oxidized  by 
potassium  permanganate  until  it  has  a  faint  rose  colour,  and  filtered  before  being 
used. 

The  dichromate  solution  used  for  the  oxidation  is  titrated  in  the  same  way. 
One  mol.  potassium  dichromate  is  equivalent  to  three  mols.  formic  acid. 

The  results  quoted  by  the  author  show  that  the  method  is  fairly 
accurate,  both  in  the  absence  and  in  the  presence  of  acetic  acid 


HYDROFLUORIC    ACID,    HYDROFLUOSILICIC  (SILICO- 
FLUORIC)  ACID,  AND  FLUORIDES. 

1  c.c.  of  ^/^  alkah=0-02  gm.  of  HF -0-024  gm.  of  HaSiFg. 

Commercial  hydrofluoric  acid  is  as  a  rule  far  from  pure.  It 
generally  contains  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  frequently  traces  of  iron  and  lead.  Tavo  analyses  of 
commercial  acid  gave  the  following  figures 


1 

2 

48-00  . 

.  .  45-80 

13-05  . 

9-49 

4-07    . . 

.  .  3-23 

0-49    . . 

1-06 

0-16  .. 

34-23    .  . 

.  .  40-42 

100-00 

100-00 

If  it  is  desired  to  prepare  pure  acid,  the  best  way  is  to  add  to  the 
commercial  acid  peroxide  of  hydrogen  till  it  ceases  to  decolorize  iodine. 


*  Chem.  ZeiL  19.  1184. 
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and  then  potassic  hydric  fluoride  sufficient  to  fix  all  the  liydrofiuo- 
silicic  and  sulphuric  acids.  Re-distillation  in  a  lead  retort  with 
a  platinum  condenser  will  then  give  perfectly  pure  acid. 

The  total  amount  of  free  acid  may  be  determined  with  normal 
alkaU  (preferably  potash),  using  phenolphthalein  or  litmus,  the 
former  being  best.  Methyl  orange  and  lacmoid  do  not  give  good 
results.  In  the  case  of  pure  acid,  each  c.c.  of  ^/i  alkah  indicates 
0-02  gm.  of  HF,  and  the  reaction  when  phenolphthalein  is  employed 
is  very  sharp.  When,  however,  commercial  acid  is  thus  titrated 
a  difference  is  observed  ;  the  pink  colour  obtained  on  adding  the 
alkah  only  endures  for  a  second  or  so  and  then  fades  away,  and  this 
may  be  repeated  for  some  time  till  at  last  a  permanent  pink  is 
produced.  The  cause  of  tliis  is  the  presence  of  hydrofluosilicic 
acid.  The  first  appearance  of  pink  ensues  when  the  reaction 
HgSiFe  +K2O  =K2SiF6  +H2O  occurs.  Then  another  reaction  sets  in 

KaSiFe  +  2K2O  =  6KF  +  SiO^, 

but  from  the  shght  solubility  of  the  potassium  siHcofluoride  some 
time  elapses  before  it  is  complete. 

The  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  must  also  be  determined  if 
the  real  amount  of  HF  is  required. 

Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Presence  of  Hydrofluoric  Acid  ( W.  B.  Giles) 
Long  experience  lias  convinced  the  author  of  this  new  process  that  all  methods 
depending  upon  the  supposed  solubility  of  barium  fluoride,  and  the  corresponding 
insolubility  of  the  sulphate,  in  either  hot  or  cold  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  give 
most  erroneous  results.  For  instance,  a  sample  of  hydrofluoric  acid  known  to 
contain  4  %  of  H2SO4  was  treated  in  the  way  described  by  Fresenius,  using 
a  large  volume  of  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  was  copiously 
washed  with  the  same  weak  acid.  The  barium  precipitate  obtained  was  equal 
to  6-08  %  of  H2SO4  or  over  50  %  more  than  was  present,  and  it  was  found  that 
on  repeatedly  moistening  the  precipitate  with  dilute  H2SO4,  and  re-igniting,  that 
the  weight  increased  materially,  showing  co-precipitation  of  barium  fluoride. 
The  author  therefore  devised  the  following  process  for  the  determination  of  the 
SO3,  which  gives  accurate  results.    Its  basis  is — 

1.  The  conversion  of  HF  into  HaSiF^,  which  is  easily  accomplished. 

2.  The  precipitation  of  the  SO3  from  this  solution  by  means  of  lead  silicofluoride. 

3.  The  total  insolubility  of  PbSOi  in  a  solution  containing  an  excess  of  the 
said  lead  salt. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  A  convenient  weight  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
placed  in  a  platinum  dish,  about  half  its  volume  of  water  is  added,  and  then 
precipitated  silica  in  evident  excess,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  with  occasional 
stiiTing  for  a  few  hours.  It  is  then  filtered,  using  an  ebonite  funnel,  into  another 
suitable  platinum  basin,  and  the  excess  of  silica  thoroughly  washed.  The  filtrate 
and  washings  are  then  evaporated  to  a  convenient  bulk,  and  solution  of  lead 
silicofluoride  is  added  in  excess.  If  the  least  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  was  originally 
contained  in  the  acid,  an  almost  immediate  precipitate  of  PbSOj  will  form,  as  it  is 
exceedingly  insoluble  in  the  presence  of  the  lead  silicofluoride.  Tlie'solution  is 
allowed  to  stand  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  PbSOi  separated  by  filtration,  when  it 
can  of  course  be  treated  in  any  convenient  volumetric  way  for  the  determination  of 
the  lead,  or  it  may  be  weighed  direct. 

Lead  silicofluoride  is  easilj'  prepared  by  saturating  commercial  HF  with  coarsely 
powdered  flint  in  a  lead  basin,  and  then  agitating  with  powdered  litharge.  Its 
solubility  is  very  great,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  may  reach  2-000 
or  more. 
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Example  :  To  37-89  gm.  of  chemically  pure  HF  of  1250  sp.  gr.  there  was 
added  25  c.c.  of  normal  acid  (  -  TO  gm.  SO3.)  The  mixture  was  then  treated  as 
described  above,  and  gave  PbSO^  3 '782  gm.  =1-0002  gm.  of  SO3. 

Determination  of  the  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid. — To  a  convenient  quantity  of 
the  acid  contained  in  a  platinum  dish  a  solution  of  potassium  acetate  in  strong 
methylated  spirit  is  added  in  excess,  and  then  more  spirit  is  added,  so  that  there 
may  be  about  equal  volumes  of  liquid  and  spirit.  Allow  to  stand  for  several 
hours,  and  then  filter  and  wash  with  a  mixture  of  half  spirit  and  half  water.  The 
resulting  potassium  silicofluoride  may  then  be  titrated  with  normal  alkali  according 
to  the  equation : 

K.,SiF6  +2  K„0  =6  KF  +Si02, 
or  if  the  filter  was  a  weighed  one,  it  may  be  dried  at  100°  C.  and  weighed  direct. 

Example  :  2  gm.  of  chemically  pure  precipitated  silica  were  dissolved  in  a  large 
excess  of  pure  diluted  HF.  Treated  as  above  described,  it  yielded  7*35  gm.  of 
KjSiFg  which  equals  2-004  gm.  of  silica  ;  2  gm.  of  some  powdered  flint  treated  in 
the  same  way  with  50  gm.  of  pure  HF  (of  40  %)  gave  7-168  gm.  of  KaSiFg  = 
1-958  gm.  of  silica. 

Sulphurous  Acid. — This  is  easily  determined  by  taking  the  solution  which 
results  from  the  total  acidity  determination  and  titrating  with  decinormal  iodine. 
Commercial  hydrofluoric  acid  generally  contains  from  0-5  to  2-0  %. 

The  amount  of  each  of  the  impurities  being  thus  known,  the 
percentage  of  real  HF  is  easily  calculated;  e.g.,  10  gm.  of  an  acid 
was  found  to  neutralize  276-0  c.c.  of  normal  alkah.  It  was  found 
to  give  the  following  results  :. — 

c.c.normal  alkah    8-0=  3-23  SO3 

„     39-0=  9-36  HgSiFs 
276-47  =  229  c.c.  x  0-02  =  45-80%  HF. 

41-61%  HgO  by  difference 


100-00 

In  this  instance  the  amount  of  SO2  was  not  allowed  for. 

Billuorides. — These  salts  may  be  titrated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  acid  with  phenolphthalein.  They  generally  contain  some 
sihcofluoride.* 

The  determination  of  fluorine  in  soluble  fluorides  has  been  done 
volumetrically  by  Knoblochf.  The  process  is  based  on  the 
following  facts  : — 

When  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  mixed  with  its  equivalent 
quantity  of  potassium  fluoride  the  decomposition  is  complete,  and 
the  resulting  ferric  fluoride  solution  is  colourless.  In  this  state  the 
iron  is  not  detectable  by  such  tests  as  thiocyanate,  saUcyUc  acid, 
etc.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  ferric  fluoride  does  not 
Hberate  iodine  from  iodides. 

The  following  standard  solutions,  etc.,  are  required  : — 

^1x0  potassium  fluoride  ;  5-809  gm.  of  the  pure  ignited  salt  in 
a  htre  of  water. 

*  The  whole  of  this  section,  to  this  point,  is  kindly  contributed  by  W.  B.  Giles. 
F.I.C.,  who  has  had  large  practical  oxijerionce  in  the  subjects  treated. 

t  Pharm.  Zeitschrift  39,  5.58. 
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%o  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  which  the  author  prepared  by 
diluting  19  gm.  of  the  officinal  ferric  chloride  of  the  Prussian 
pharmacopoeia  to  a  htre. 

^/qq  sodium  thiosulphate  solution. 

Zinc  iodide  solution,  made  by  mixing'  10  gm.  of  iodine,  5  gm.  of 
zinc  powder,  and  25  c.c.  of  water  in  a  flask,  and  warming  till  the 
violent  action  is  over  and  the  solution  colourless,  then  diluting  to 
40  c.c.  and  filtering. 

Method  of  PBOCEDtXBE  :  The  liquid  containing  the  fluorides  in  solution  is 
mixed  with  a  known  excess  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  then  with  excess  of  zinc 
iodide,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  closed  vessel  at  35  -40°  C.  for  half  an  hour ; 
the  liberated  iodine  is  then  titrated  with  thiosulphate.  The  volume  of  the  latter 
used  is  deducted  from  that  of  the  ferric  chloride— the  difference  being  the  measure 
of  the  fluorine.   1  c.c.  thiosulphate  =0-0019  gm.  F. 

The  author  states  that  calcium  and  strontium  in  their  soluble 
salts  may  also  be  determined  by  the  same  method  by  acidifying 
their  solutions  with  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  equal  volumes,  first 
of  potassium  fluoride  and  then  of  ferric  chloride  solution  in  excess, 
adding  excess  of  zinc  iodide,  and  digesting  at  35  —  40°  C.  The 
Hberated  iodine  is  ascertained  as  before.  1  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  = 
0-002  Ca. 

None  of  these  reactions  have  been  verfied  by  me,  but  the  method 
as  given  here  is  novel,  and  probably  capable  of  being  developed 
with,  further  experience. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  acidimetry  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
is  contributed  by  Haga  and  Osaka*,  being  the  results  of 
independent  experiments  made  by  them  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Imperial  University,  Japan. 

The  authors  examined  the  behaviour  of  the  usual  indicators  in 
the  neutraHzation  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  That  its  alkali  salts  blue 
htmus  and  that  its  avidity  number  places  it  among  the  vegetable 
acids  rather  than  with  the  strong  mineral  acids,  appear  to  be  the 
only  two  facts  yet  recorded  bearing  upon  its  acidimetry. 

To  get  uniform  indications  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  not 
only  the  acid  pure,  but  the  titrating  solutions  also  ;  a  Httle  siKca, 
alumina,  or  carbon  dioxide  affecting  the  titration  more  than  it 
would  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  mineral  acids. 

Phenolphthalein  is  the  best  indicator,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  when  potash  or  soda  is  used  for  the  titration.  .  RosoHc  acid 
is  almost  equal  to  it,  and  can  be  used  also  with  ammonia.  With 
both  indicators  the  change  of  colour  has  the  advantage  of  being 
very  evident  in  platinum  vessels.  Methyl  orange  is  useless.  Litmus, 
lacmoid  and  phenacetoHn  are  all  capable  of  being  made  to  yield 
accurate  results  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  operator. 

The  fact  that  accurate  results  can  only  be  obtained  with  very 
pure  acids  and  reagents  mihtates  against  the  value  of  any  acidi- 
metric  process,  and  therefore  the  indirect  method  by  Giles, 
described  above,  is  of  greater  technical  value. 

♦./.  C.  S.  17, 18,  251. 
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OXALIC  ACID. 

CaHASHgO^  12605. 

The  free  acid  can  be  accurately  titrated  with  normal  alkali  and 
plienolphthalein. 

Pbocedtjrb  when  in  combination  with  alkalies  :  The  acid,  can  be  pre- 
cipitated with  calcium  chloride  as  calcium  oxalate,  where  no  other  matters 
precipitable  by  calcium  are  present.  If  acetic  acid  is  present  in  .slight  excess  it  is 
of  no  consequence,  as  it  prevents  the  precipitation  of  small  quantities  of  sulphates. 
The  precipitate  is  well  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  the  carbonate  titrated  with 
normal  acid,  1  c.c  of  which  =0-063  gm.  0. 

Acid  oxalates  are  titrated  direct  for  the  amount  of  free  acid. 
The  reaction  continues  to  be  acid  until  alkali  is  added  in  such 
proportion  that  1  molecule  acid  =  2  atoms  alkaU  metal. 

The  combined  acid  may  be  found  by  igniting  the  salt,  and 
titrating  the  residual  alkaline  carbonate  as  above. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

P205  =  142-08. 

Thomson  has  shown  in  his  researches  on  the  indicators  that 
phosphoric  acid,  either  in  the  free  state  or  in  combination  with  soda 
or  potash,  may  with  very  fair  accuracy  be  determined  by  the  help 
of  methyl  orange  or  phenolphthalein.  If,  for  instance,  normal 
potash  be  added  to  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  until  the  pink 
colour  of  methyl  orange  is  discharged,  KH2PO4  is  formed  (112 
KHO  =  142  P205-)  If  now  phenolphthalein  is  added,  and  the 
addition  of  potash  continued  until  a  red  colour  appears,  KgHPO^  is 
formed.  (Again  112  KHO  =  142  PgOg.)  On  adding  standard 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  until  the  pink  colour  of  methyl 
orange  reappears,  the  titration  with  standard  potash  may  be 
repeated.  In  each  case  1  c.c.  normal  potash  =  -071  gm.  PgOg  or 
•098  gm.  H3PO4,  each  titration  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  others. 

Or  the  titration  may  be  made  with  phenolphthalein  only.  But 
to  obtain  a  sharp  end-reaction  the  standard  alkaU  must  be  free 
from  carbonate  and  the  solution  should  be  cold  and  concentrated 
(preferably  with  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride),  in  order  to 
prevent  dissociation  of  the  dibasic  salt  formed,  whereby  it  tends 
to  react  alkaHne  to  the  indicator.  H3P04H-2KOH=K2HP04  + 
2H2O.    1  c.c.  normal  alkaU--0355  gm.  Pg^s  or  -049  gm.  H3PO4. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  these  reactions  for  the 
accurate  determination  of  PgOg  in  manures,  etc.,  but,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  without  adequate  success. 

Titration  as  Ammonio-magnesium  Phosphate. — S  t  o  1  b  a*  adopts 
an  alkalimetric  method,  wliich  depends  ujion  the  fact  that  one 
molecule  of  the  double  salt  requires  two  molecules  of  a  mineral 
acid  for  saturation. 

*  Chcm.  Cent.  1806,  727,  728. 
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Method  of  Procedure  :  The  precipitation  is  made  with  magnesia  mixture, 
the  precipitate  well  washed  with  ammonia,  and  the  latter  completely  removed  by 
washing  with  alcohol  of  50  or  60  per  cent.  The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in 
a  measured  excess  of  ^/lo  acid,  methyl  orange  added,  and  the  amount  of  acid 
required  found  by  titration  with  ^/lo  alkali.  Care  must  be  taken  that  all  free 
ammonia  is  removed  from  the  filter  and  precipitate,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
double  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  acid  before  titration,  which  may  always  be 
ensured  by  using  a  rather  large  excess  and  warming.  The  titration  is  carried 
out  in  the  cold. 

This  method  has  given  me  very  good  results  in  comparison  with 
the  gravimetric  method.  The  same  method  is  appUcable  to  the 
determination  of  arsenic  acid,  and  also  of  magnesia. 

.  1  c.c.  of  %o  acid =0-00355  gm.  PgOg 

=0-00575  gm.  AsgOg 
=0-002     gm.  MgO 
The  reaction  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid  may  be  expressed  as 
follows  : — 

Mg  (NHJ  P04+2HC1  =  (NH4)  HaPO^+MgClg. 

Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  its  Pure  Sohitions. — R.  Segalle*  has 
investigated  various  methods  for  the  above  purpose  with  the  following  result : — 

By  far  the  most  accurate  results  are  obtained  byGliicksmann's  method.  In 
this,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  magnesia  mixture  of 
known  strength  in  free  ammonia,  the  precipitate  filtered  off,  and  the  free  ammonia 
left  in  solution  is  titrated  by  standard  acid.    From  the  equation — 

H3PO4  +MgS04  +3NH3  =  MgNH4P04  +(NH4)2S04 

it  will  be  seen  that  H3P04=3NH3. 

The  following  modification  is  recommended  as  being  more  convenient  and 
simple.  To  the  phosphoric  acid  solution,  contained  in  a  graduated  flask,  an 
excess  of  standard  ammonia  (preferably  normal)  is  added,  followed  by  an  excess 
of  a  saturated  neutral  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate.  The  liquid  is  then  diluted 
to  the  mark,  well  shaken,  and  filtered,  and  the  residual  ammonia  titrated  in  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate.  "  Methyl  red  "  (see  p.  41)  is  especially  suitable  as 
indicator  in  this  process,  as  in  ammonia  titrations  of  aU  kinds. 

On  account  of  its  simplicity,  the  modified  method  is  well  adapted  for  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  the  solutions  of  phosphoric  acid  employed  in  pharmacy 

J.  M.  Wilkief  has  devised  a  method  for  the  direct  titration  of 
free  tri-basic  phosphoric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  acids. 
To  the  phosphoric  acid  solution  is  added  silver  nitrate  and  sodium 
acetate,  and  the  hberated  acetic  acid  is  titrated  with  standard 
baryta  in  the  presence  of  phenolphthalein. 

From  the  equation, 

H3PO4  +  3  AgNOg  +  3  CHgCOONa  =  AggPO^  +  3NaN03  +  3CH3COOH 
it  is  seen  that  H3P04  =  3CH3COOH. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  A  suitable  amount  of  the  free  acid  is  diluted  to  about 
50  c.c,  excess  of  approximately  decinormal  silver  nitrate  is  then  added  and 
finally  a  large  excess  of  3  %  sodium  acetate.    After  adding  a  few  drops  of  phenol- 
phthalein, baryta  is  run  in  until  a  permanent  pink  coloration  is  developed. 
1  c.c.  ^/lo  Ba  (OH).  =0  00327  gr,  H3PO4 
=0-00237  gr.  P^Oj. 

•  Z.  a.  C.  34,  Xi-lH).  t./-  S.  C-  T.  1909,  (i8. 
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Unless  an  excessive  amount  of  silver  is  added  the  end  point  is  sharp  and  easy  of 
recognition,  since  the  precipitated  silver  phosphate  readily  settles  leaving  the 
supernatant  liquid  nearly  clear.  The  method  is  also  available  for  the  mono- 
and  di-alkali  phosphates  (ammonium  if  present  must  be  removed  by  evaporation 
or  boiling  with  standard  alkali),  but  in  the  presence  of  alkali  carbonate  it  is 
necessary  also  to  determine  the  amount  of  silver  actually  precipitated  as  silver 
phosphate.*    (See  under  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Phosphates). 

For  example,  if  a  weight  w  of  NaaHPO^  requires  b.  c.c.  ^/lo  Ba(OH),  and  a  c.c. 
^/lo  AgNOg,  we  have 

o/^Na,C03=^-^^ 

%  Na,HP04=''^^^^^ 
w 

or  in  terms  of  PgOj  and  total  NejO. 

ax  0-237 


%  Na,0 


w 

(a-b)  0-31 
w 


Precautio^s. — All  water  used  must  be  free  from  OOj.  In  the  case  of  NajHPOi 
it  is  necessary  to  free  from  COo  by  boiling  with  at  least  sufficient  standard  acid 
to  convert  to  NaHjPOi,  due  allowance  being  made  in  the  baryta  titration.  The 
silver  nitrate  should  be  tested  for  neutrality  by  treating  with  excess  of  sodium 
chloride  and  then  adding  phenolphthalein  and  one  drop  of  ^/lo  NaOH.  The 
sodium  acetate  likewise  must  be  neutral  and  free  from  carbon  dioxide.  Alkali 
chloride  if  present  has  no  effect  in  the  baryta-titration  but  must  be  allowed  for 
in  the  silver-titration. 

Other  methods  are  described  under  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Phosphates. 


FUMING  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Nordhausen  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  SO3  and  HgSO^.  When  rich  in  SO3 
it  exists  in  a  soHd  form,  and  being  very  hygroscopic  cannot  be 
Aveighed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Accordingly,  it  is  weighed  either 
in  glass  bulbs  or  in  a  Lunge  and  Rey's  glass-tap  pipette.  The 
bulbs  used  for  this  purpose  are  of  about  2  cm.  diameter,  with  two 
capillary  tubes  fused  in.  The  acid,  if  solid,  is  first  melted  and 
when  quite  homogeneous  is  sucked  up  into  the  bulb  by  means  of  an 
indiarubber  tube  attached  to  one  capillary  tube,  the  other  being 
dipped  in  the  acid.  About  3-5  gm.  are  taken  and  the  bulb  should 
be  about  half-filled.  The  wet  tube  is  carefully  cleaned  outside,  and 
one  of  the  capillary  ends  is  sealed.  The  bulb  is  then  weighed,  best 
by  supporting  it  on  a  platinum  crucible  with  two  ni  cks.  on  which 
the  ends  of  the  bulb  rest.  In  case  of  fracture,  the  acid  runs  into 
the  crucible  instead  of  on  the  balance.  When  weighed,  put  the 
bulb,  open  end  downward,  into  a  small  conical  flask,  into  the  neck 
of  which  it  fits  exactly,  and  containing  sufficient  water  to  cover  well 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube.  Break  off  the  other  ijoint,  allow  the 
acid  to  run  out,  blow  a  few  drops  of  water  into  the  upper  capillary. 

*J.  S.  C.  T.  1910.  791. 
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and  finally  rinse  the  whole  bulb  tube  by  repeated  aspiration  of 
water.  Dilute  the  hquid  to  500  c.c.  and  titrate  50  c.c.  of  it  with 
sodium  carbonate  solution,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 
From  the  acidity  thus  found  must  be  deducted  that  due  to  SOg, 
which  is  determined  by  titrating  another  portion  with  ^/lo  Iodine. 
Eor  each  c.c.  of  the  latter  0-05  c.c.  normal  sodium  carbonate  is 
subtracted,  since  with  methyl  orange  the  colour  changes  when  SOg 
has  passed  into  NaHSOg. 

Let  n=no.  of  c.c.  of  sodium  carbonate  used, 

ni=  ,,        „       ^/lo  iodine  solution  required  for  the  same 

quantity  of  acid, 
the  acidity  due  to  HgSO^  +  SO3  is 

(n  -  0-05  m)  X  0-040035  in  terms  of  SO3. 

To  the  SO3  thus  found  add  the  SOg  (calculated =0-0032035  m) 
and  assume  the  residue,  in  the  absence  of  sohd  impurities,  to  be 
water.  By  multiplying  this  water  by  4-443  we  obtain  the  quantity 
of  SO3  combined  with  it  to  form  H2SO4,  and  by  deducting  this 
from  the  total  acidity  that  of  the  free  SO3. 


TARTARIC  ACID. 

C4H606  =  150-05  (Dibasic.) 

The  free  acid  may  be  readily  titrated  with  normal  alkaH  and 
phenolphthalein . 

1  c.c.  normal  alkah  =  0-075  gm.  tartaric  acid. 

The  amount  of  tartaric  acid  existing  in  tartaric  acid  Hquors  is 
best  determined  by  precipitation  as  potassium  bitartrate  ;  the  same 
is  also  the  case  with  crude  argols,  lees,  etc.  Manufacturers  are 
indebted  to  Warington  and  Grosjean  for  most  exhaustive 
papers  on  this  subject,  to  which  reference  should  be  made  by  all 
who  desire  to  study  the  nature  and  analysis  of  all  commercial 
compounds  of  citric  and  tartaric  acids.* 

Without  entering  into  the  copious  details  and  explanations  given 
by  these  authorities,  the  methods  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

Commercial  Tartrates. 

In  the  case  of  good  clean  tartars,  even  though  they  may  contain  sulphates  and 
carbonates,  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  indirect  methods. 

(a)  The  very  finely  powdered  sample  is  first  titrated  with  normal  alkali,  and 
thus  the  amount  of  tartaric  acid  existing  as  bitartrate  is  found ;  another  portion 
of  the  sample  is  then  calcined  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  the  ash  titrated.  By 
deducting  from  the  volume  of  acid  so  used  the  volume  used  for  bitartrate,  the 
amount  of  base  corresponding  to  neutral  tartrates  is  obtained. 

(b)  The  whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  is  exactly  neutralized  with  caustic  soda, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  calcined,  and  the  ash  titrated  with  normal  acid  ;  the  total 

•  Warington,  J.C.S.  1875,  925-994  ;  Qrosj  oau,  J.C.S.  1879,  341-356. 
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tartaric  acid  is  then  calculated  from  the  volume  of  standard  acid  used  ;  any  other 
organic  acid  present  will  naturally  be  included  in  this  amount.  In  the  case  of 
fairly  pure  tartars,  etc.,  this  probable  error  may  be  disregarded 

Method  op  Pboceduke  :  5  gm.  of  the  finely  powdered  tartar  are  heated 
with  a  little  water  to  dissolve  any  carbonates  that  may  be  present.  If  it  is  wished 
to  guard  against  crystalline  carbonates,  5  c.c.  of  standard  HCl  are  added  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  heating  is  conducted  in  a  covered  beaker.  Standard  alkali 
is  next  added  to  the  extent  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  amount  required  by 
a  good  tartar  of  the  kind  examined,  plus  that  equivalent  to  the  acid  used,  and  the 
whole  is  brought  to  boiling :  when  nearly  cold,  the  titration  is  finished.  From 
the  amount  of  alkali  consumed,  minus  that  required  by  the  HCl,  the  tartaric  acid 
present  as  acid  tartrate  is  calculated. 

2  gm.  of  the  powdered  tartar  are  next  weighed  into  a  platinum  crucible  with 
a  well-fitting  lid  ;  the  crucible  is  placed  over  an  argand  burner ;  heat  is  applied, 
very  gently  at  first,  to  dry  the  tartar,  and  then  more  strongly  till  inflammable 
gas  ceases  to  be  evolved.  The  heat  should  not  rise  above  very  low  redness.  The 
black  ash  is  next  removed  with  water  to  a  beaker.  If  the  tartar  is  known  to  be 
a  good  one,  20  c.c.  of  standard  H2SO4  are  now  rim  from  a  pipette  into  the  beaker, 
a  portion  of  the  acid  being  used  to  rinse  the  crucible.  The  contents  of  the  beaker 
are  now  brought  to  boiling,  filtered,  and  the  free  acid  determined  with  standard 
alkali.  As  the  charcoal  on  the  filter  mder  some  circumstances  retains  a  little 
acid,  even  when  well  washed,  it  is  advisable  when  the  titration  is  completed  to 
transfer  the  filter  and  its  contents  to  the  neutralized  fluid,  and  add  a  further 
amount  of  alkali  if  necessary.  From  the  neutralizing  power  of  a  gram  of  burnt 
tartar  is  subtracted  the  acidity  of  a  gram  of  unburnt  tartar,  both  expressed  in  c.c. 
of  standard  alkali,  the  difference  is  the  neutralizing  power  of  the  bases  existing 
as  neutral  tartrates,  and  is  then  calculated  into  tartaric  acid  on  this 
assumption.* 

If  the  tartar  is  of  low  quality,  5  c.c.  of  solution  of  hydi-ogen  peroxide  (1  volume 
=  10  volumes  On)  are  added  to  the  black  ash  and  water,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  standard  acid  ;  the  rest  of  the  analysis  proceeds  as  already  described  ; 
the  small  acidity  usually  belonging  to  the  peroxide  solution  must,  however,  be 
known  and  allowed  for  in  the  calculation.  By  the  use  of  hydrogen  peroxide  the 
sulphides  formed  during  ignition  are  reconverted  into  sulphates,  and  the  error  of 
excess  which  their  presence  would  occasion  is  avoided. 

The  above  method  does  not  give  the  separate  amounts  of  acid 
and  neutral  tartrates  in  the  presence  of  carbonates,  but  it  gives 
the  correct  amount  of  tartaric  acid  ;  it  is  also  correct  in  cases  where 
free  tartaric  acid  exists,  so  long  as  the  final  results  show  that  some 
acid  existed  as  neutral  salt.  Whenever  tliis  method  shows  that 
the  acidity  of  the  original  substance  is  greater  than  the  neutrahzing 
power  of  the  ash,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  method  6,  which  is 
the  only  one  capable  of  giving  good  results  when  the  sample  contains 
much  free  tartaric  acid. 

Methods  adopted  by  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of 
Applied  Chemistry,  London,  1909.t 

The  crude  tartrate  should  be  carefully  sampled,  ground,  and 
passed  through  a  sieve  having  a  mesh  of  0-5  mm. 

*  It  is  obvious  that  the  neutralizing  power  of  the  ash  of  an  acid  tartrate  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  acidity  of  the  same  tartrate  before  bm-ning:.  In  mukmg  the  calcula- 
tions, it  must  be  remembered  that  tlio  value  of  the  alkali  in  tartaric  acid  is  twice  as 
great  in  the  calculation  made  from  the  acidity  of  the  unburnt  tartar  as  in  tne 
calculation  of  the  acid  existing  as  neutral  tartrates. 

t  P.  Carlos,  Ann.  Chim.  analyf.,  1910, 16,  231. 
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Determii^ation  of  the  bitaeteate. — A  weighed  portion  of  2-35  gm.  of  the 
sample  is  boiled  for  5  miiuitos  with  400  c.c.  of  water  in  a  600  c.c.  flask,  then  cooled, 
diluted  to  the  mark,  mixed  and  filtered  ;  250  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  heated  to 
boiling,  and  titrated  with  **/4  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  using  litmus 
paper  as  indicator.  The  potassium  hydroxide  solution  is  standardized  under 
the  same  conditions  with  pure  potassium  bitartrate. 

Deteemination  of  total  taetaeio  acid. — In  cases  of  tartrates  containing 
upwards  of  45  per  cent,  of  total  tartaric  acid,  6  gm.  of  the  sample  are  taken 
for  the  determination  ;  where  the  tartaric  acid  falls  below  45  per  cent.,  12  gm. 
of  the  sample  are  used,  this  quantity  being  also  taken  for  the  analysis  of  calcium 
tartrates.  The  weighed  portion  of  the  sample  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  18  c.c. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*1  ;  after  the  lapse  of  15  minutes,  the  mixture 
is  rinsed  into  a  200  c.c.  flask  with  water  and  diluted  to  the  mark.  The  solution 
is  then  poured  through  a  filter,  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  heated  to  boiling  and 
10  c.c.  of  66  per  cent,  potassium  carbonate  solution  are  added  slowly.  The 
mixture  is  heated  for  about  20  minutes  and  the  liquid  together  with  the  pre- 
cipitate is  transferred  to  a  200  c.c.  flask,  cooled,  and  diluted  to  volume.  After 
filtering,  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  evaporated  to  a  volume  of  15  c.c,  3"5  c.c. 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  added,  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  for 
5  minutes  ;  at  the  end  of  10  minutes,  100  c.c.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  are  added, 
the  stirring  is  continued  for  5  minutes,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  further  10 
minutes,  the  liquid  portion  is  poured  through  a  filter,  the  precipitate  is  washed 
three  or  four  times  by  decantation  with  a  little  alcohol,  then  brought  on  to  the 
filter  and  washed  with  alcohol  until  the  washings  are  free  from  acidity.  The 
filter  together  with  the  precipitate  is  then  placed  in  a  flask,  boiled  with  300  c.c. 
of  water  for  1  minute,  and  the  hot  solution  titrated  with  ^/^  potassium  hydroxide 
solution,  using  litmus  paper  as  indicator.  The  following  corrections  are  made 
for  the  volume  of  the  insoluble  matter : — For  tartrates  containing  20  per  cent,  of 
total  tartaric  acid,  0'8  is  deducted  from  the  total  percentage  of  acid  found  ; 
for  30  per  cent,  tartrates,  0-70,  and  for  40  per  cent,  tartrates,  0"6.  In  the  case 
of  tartrates  containing  50,  60,  and  80  per  cent,  of  tartaric  acid,  0"25,  0"15,  and 
O'l  per  cent,  is  deducted  respectively. 


Cream  of  Tartar. 

When  prepared  by  boiling  crude  tartar  or  "  argol  "  with  water, 
filtering,  and  crystaUizing  the  salt  from  the  clear  hquid,  cream  of 
tartar  always  contains  more  or  less  calcium  tartrate,  which,  though 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolves  with  moderate  facihty  in 
a  hot  solution  of  acid  tartrate  of  potassium.  From  experiments 
made,  as  well  as  from  numerous  analyses,  Allen*  concluded  that 
the  commercial  article  should  not  contain  more  than  9  or  10  per  cent, 
of  calcium  tartrate.  After  a  consideration  of  possible  impurities, 
he  recommended  the  following  process  : — 

1.  Dissolve  1-881  gm,  of  the  moisture-free  sample  in  hot  water 
and  titrate  with  *^/io  caustic  alkah  and  phenolphthalein.  In  the 
absence  of  acid  potassium  sulphate  (and  of  free  tartaric  acid)  each 
c.c.  of  alkali  required  represents  1  per  cent,  of  acid  potassium 
tartrate  in  the  sample, 

2.  Ignite  1-881  gm,  of  the  moisture-free  sample  at  a  dull  red 
heat  for  10  minutes,  without  attempting  to  burn  off  all  the  carbon. 
Boil  the  product  with  water,  filter,  and  wash  the  insoluble  carbon- 
aceous residue. 

.  corapoaition  and  analysis  of  commercial  cream  of  tartar,  The  Analyst, 

1890,  21,  174  and  209. 
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(a)  Titrate  the  filtrate  with  ^/^q  HCl  and  methyl-orange.  In 
a  pure  sample  the  volume  of  acid  required  M'ill  exactly  equal  that  of 
the  alkali  consumed  in  process  1.  The  presence  of  calcium  tartrate 
in  the  sample  does  not  affect  the  results.  Each  c.c.  of  deficiency  of 
acid  represents  0'36  per  cent  of  calcium  sulphate  (CaS04),  or  0*72 
per  cent,  of  KHSO4.  Any  excess  of  acid  required  points  to  the 
presence  of  neutral  potassium  tartrate,  each  c.c.  of  difference 
representing  0-60  per  cent  of  that  salt. 

(6)  Ignite  the  carbonaceous  residue,  dissolve  in  20  c.c.  of  ^/jq 
acid,  filter  if  necessary,  Avash,  and  titrate  the  filtrate  with  ^/^q  alkali 
and  methyl-orange.  Each  c.c.  required  corresponds  to  0*50  per 
cent,  of  calcium  tartrate  or  0-36  per  cent,  of  CaS04. 
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PART  III. 

ANALYSIS  BY  OXIDATION  OR  REDUCTION. 

The  number  of  methods  of  analysis  based  on  oxidation  or 
reduction  is  very  great,  and  not  a  few  of  them  possess  extreme 
accuracy,  such  accuracy,  in  fact,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  by 
any  gravimetric  method.  The  completion  of  the  various  processes 
is  generally  shown  by  a  distinct  change  of  colour,  e.g.,  the  beautiful 
rose-red  tint  of  permanganate  and  the  blue  colour  of  iodide  of 
starch  :  and  as  the  smallest  quantity  of  these  substances  suffices 
to  colour  distinctly  large  volumes  of  hquid,  the  shghtest  excess  of 
the  oxidizing  agent  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  distinct  effect. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  process  is  extremely  simple. 
Substances  having  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  are  brought  into 
solution,  and  titrated  with  an  oxidizing  solution  of  known  strength. 
For  example,  ferrous  salts  rapidly  absorb  oxygen,  and  when  a 
solution  of  permanganate  is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  a  ferrous 
salt  the  latter  instantly  discharges  the  colour  of  the  drops  at 
first  run  in,  but  after  the  whole  of  the  ferrous  salt  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  ferric  state  the  hquid  becomes  rose-coloured  on  the 
further  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  permanganate,  the  appearance 
of  this  colour  indicating  the  completion  of  the  change.  The  re- 
action is,  in  its  simplest  form,  as  follows  : — 

lOFeO  +K2Mn208  =  SFe^O^  +  2MnO  +K2O. 

The  titration  is  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sulphates  are  formed.  Similarly,  oxahc  acid,  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  readily  oxidized  by  permanganate, 
carbon  dioxide  being  formed.    The  reaction  is  : — 

5H2C2O4 + K2Mn208  +  3H2SO4  =  IOCO2  +  2MnS04  4-K2S04 + SHgO. 

Here,  again,  the  appearance  of  a  rose  tint  in  the  solution  shows 
that  the  oxidation  is  complete. 

The  strength  of  many  oxidizing  agents  is  determined  by  adding 
a  known  quantity  of  a  reducing  agent  in  excess,  then  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  this  excess  by  residual  titration  with  a  standard 
oxidizing  solution.  The  strength  of  the  reducing  solution  being 
known,  the  quantity  required  is  a  measure  of  the  substance  which 
has  been  reduced  by  it. 

The  oxidizing  agents  frequently  used  are  potassium  permanganate, 
iodine,  potassium  dichromate,  and  potassium  ferricyanide. 

The  reducing  agents  employed  are  sulphurous  acid,  sodium 
hyposulphite  (Schiitzenberger's),  sodium  thiosulphate,  oxalic 
acid,  ferrous  salts,  arsenious  oxide,  stannous  chloride,  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  zinc  and  magnesium.  Titanium  chloride,  a  very 
powerful  reducing  agent,  will  be  referred  to  later. 
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The  most  commonly  used  combinations  of  the  above  are  : — 

1.  Permanganate  and  ferrous  salts  :  permanganate  and  oxahc 
acid.  Both  used  in  sulphuric  acid  solution,  the  appearance  of 
a  rose  colour  being  the  indicator. 

2.  Potassium  dicliromate  and  ferrous  salts,  with  potassium 
ferricyanide  as  indicator. 

3.  Iodine  and  sodium  thiosulphate  ;  iodine  and  sodium  arsenite, 
with  starch  as  indicator  in  each  case. 

PREPARATION  OF  STANDARD  SOLUTIONS. 
PERMANGANIC  ACID  AND  FERROUS  OXIDE. 
1.    Potassium  Permanganate. 

K2Mn2O8  =  316"06.    Decinormal  Solutionis*  161  gm.  per  litre. 

1  c.c.=0'0008  gram  Oxygen. 

The  solution  of  this  salt  is  best  prepared  for  analysis  by  dissolving 
the  pure  crystals  in  freshly  distilled  water,  and  should  be  of  such 
a  strength  that  17*9  c.c.  will  oxidize  1  decigram  of  iron.  The 
solution  is  then  decinormal.  If  the  salt  can  be  had  perfectly  pure 
and  dry,  3*161  gm.  dissolved  in  a  htre  of  water  at  15°  C.  will  give 
an  exactly  decinormal  solution  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  always  well 
to  verify  it  as  described  below.  Fairly  pure  permanganate,  in 
large  crystals,  may  now  be  obtained  in  commerce,  and  if  this  salt 
is  recrystaUized  twice  from  hot  distilled  water  and  dried  thoroughly 
at  100°  C,  it  will  be  found  practically  pure.  If  kept  in  the  hght  in 
ordinary  bottles  it  will  retain  its  strength  for  several  months,  if  in 
bottles  covered  with  black  paper  much  longer ;  nevertheless,  it 
should  from  time  to  time  be  verified  by  titration  in  one  of  the 
following  ways  : — 

3.    Titration  of  Permanganate. 

(a)  With  Metallic  Iron. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  iron 
of  99*8  per  cent,  purity.  It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  thin  wire,  each 
piece  of  which  should  be  drawn  between  two  pieces  of  fine  emery 
cloth  and  then  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth  before  use ;  this  treatment 
removes  rust. 

Method  of  PuooEDtniE :  Fit  a  tight  cork  or  rubber  stopper,  with  bent 
delivery  tube,  into  a  flask  holding  about  300  c.c.,  and  clamp  it  in  a  retort  stand 
in  an  inclined  position,  the  tube  being  so  bent  as  to  dip  into  a  small  beaker 
containing  pure  water.  Fill  the  flask  one-third  with  puro  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  add  a  few  grains  of  sodium  carbonate  in  crystals ;  the  COj  so  produced  will 
drive  out  the  air.  While  this  i.s  being  done  weigh  about  0-1  gram  of  the  wire  ;  put 
it  quickly  into  the  flask  when  the  soda  is  dissolved,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  till  the 
iron  is  completely  in  solution  ;  a  few  black  specks  of  carbon  are  of  no  consequence. 
The  flask  is  then  rapidly  cooled  under  a  stream  of  cold  water,  diluted  if  necessary 
with  some  recently  boiled  and  cooled  water,  and  the  permanganate  run  in 
cautiously  from  a  tap  burette,  with  constant  shaking,  until  a  faint  rose-colour 
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is  permanent.  Instead  of  this  arrangement  for  dissolving  the  iron  the  apparatus 
shown  in  lig.  44,  may  be  used. 

The  decomposition  which  ensues  from  titrating  ferrous  oxide  by 
permanganic  acid  may  be  represented  as  follows  : — 

lOFeO  and  Mn207  =  2MnO  and  SFe^O^. 

The  weight  of  wire  taken,  multiplied  by  0-998,  wiU  give  the 
actual  weight  of  pure  iron  upon  which  to  calculate  the  strength  of 
the  permanganate. 

(b)  With  Ferrous-ammonium  Sulphate. — In  order  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  the  permanganate,  it  may  be  titrated  with  a  weighed 
quantity  of  this  substance  instead  of  metaUic  iron. 

This  salt  is  a  convenient  one  for  titrating  the  permanganate,  as  it  saves  the 
time  and  trouble  of  dissolving  the  iron,  and  when  perfectly  pure  it  can  be 
depended  on_^without  risk.  To  prepare  it,  139  parts  of  the  purest  crystals  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  and  66  parts  of  pure  crystallized  ammonium  sulphate  are 
separately  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  distilled  water  at  about 
40°  C.  (if  the  solutions  are  not  perfectly  clear  they  must  be  filtered) ;  mix  them 
at  the  same  temperature  in  a  porcelain  dish,  adding  a  few  drops  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  and  stir  till  cold.  During  the  stirring  the  double  salt  will  faU  in  a  finely 
granulated  form.  Set  aside  for  a  few  hours,  then  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid, 
and  empty  the  salt  into  a  clean  funnel  with  a  little  cotton  wool  stuffed  into  the 
neck,  so  that  the  mother-liquor  may  drain  away ;  the  salt  may  then  be  quickly 
and  repeatedly  pressed  between  fresh  sheets  of  clean  filtering  paper.  Lastly, 
place  in  a  current  of  air  to  dry  thoroughly,  so  that  the  small  grains  adhere  no 
longer  to  each  other,  or  to  the  paper  in  which  they  are  contained,  then  preserve 
in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  use.  This  salt  is  useful  for  many  purposes,  and  should 
be  made  by  the  analyst  himself,  as  it  is  difficult  to  buy  the  pure  ferrous  salt. 
Only  a  few  ounces  should  be  made  at  a  time,  according  to  the  directions  above, 
as  if  large  quantities  are  made  it  is  difficult  to  dry  the  granular  salt  in  a  purely 
ferrous  state. 

The  formula  of  the  salt  is— Fe  QiiB.^)^  (804)3,  6H2O  =  392-17. 
Consequently  it  contains  almost  exactly  one-seventh  of  its  weight  of 
iron ;  0*7022  gm.  represents  0-1  gm.  Fe,  and  this  is  a  convenient 
quantity  to  weigh  for  the  purpose  of  titrating  the  permanganate. 

Method  of  Pbocedtjbe  :  0-7022  gm.  being  brought  into  dilute  cold  solution 
in  a  flask  or  beaker,  and  20  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  5)  added  (the 
titration  of  permanganate,  or  any  other  substance  by  it,  should  always  take  place 
in  the  presence  of  free  acid,  and  preferably  sulphuric),  the  permanganate  is 
delivered  from  a  burette  with  glass  tap,  as  before  described,  until  a  point  occurs 
when  the  rose  colour  no  longer  disappears  on  shaking. 

(c)  With  Oxalic  Acid. — This  is  a  very  quick  method  of  titrating  permanganate, 
if  the  exact  value  of  the  solution  of  pure  oxalic  acid  is  known.  10  c.c.  of  normal 
solution  are  brought  into  a  flask  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
iron  salt,  and  considerably  diluted  with  water,  then  warmed  to  about  60°  C, 
and  the  permanganate  added  from  the  burette.  The  colour  disappears  slowly 
at  first,  but  afterwards  more  rapidly,  becoming  first  brown,  then  yellow,  and  so  on 
to  colourless.  More  care  must  be  exercised  in  this  case  than  in  the  titration 
with  iron,  as  the  action  is  not  momentary.  100  c.c.  should  be  required  to  be 
strictly  decinormal.    The  chemical  change  which  occurs  is  explained  on  p.  121. 

{d)  With  Sodium  Oxalate.— The  method  of  titration  is  the  same  as  with 
oxalic  acid,  but  is  i^referablo  since  the  salt  may  easily  be  obtained  pure,  and  being 
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anhydrous  may  be  weighed  with  great  exactness.  A  decinoimal  solutioa  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  6-7  gm.  per  litre.  This  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  strength  of  permanganate. 

3.    Precautions  in  Titrating  with  Permanganate. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  free  acid  is  always  necessary  in 
titrating  a  substance  with  permanganate,  in  order  to  keep  the 
resulting  manganous  oxide  in  solution.  Sulphuric  acid,  in  a  dilute 
form,  has  no  prejudicial  effect  on  the  pure  permanganate,  even  at 
a  liigli  temperature.  With  hydrochloric  acid  the  solution  to  be 
titrated  must  be  very  dilute  and  at  a  low  temperature,  otherwise 
chlorine  will  be  liberated  and  the  analysis  spoiled.  This  acid  acts 
as  a  reducing  agent  on  permanganate  in  concentrated  solution, 
thus — 

Mn^O,  +  14HC1  =  7HaO  +  SClg  +  2AInCl2. 

The  irregularities  due  to  tliis  reaction  may  be  entirely  obviated 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  grams  of  manganous  or  ammonium  sulphate 
before  the  titration,  which  must  be  performed  slowly. 

In  spite  of  the  manifest  advantages  of  standard  dichromate 
where  there  are  reasons  for  titrating  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid 
solution,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  out  a  method 
with  permanganate  which  shall  be  accurate  and  rehable  under 
practical  conditions.*  For  details  of  some  of  these  methods  see 
under  Iron. 

Organic  matter  of  any  kind  decomposes  the  permanganate,  and 
the  solution  therefore  cannot  be  filtered  through  paper,  nor  can  it 
be  used  in  a  clip  burette,  because  it  is  decomposed  by  the  india- 
rubber  tube.  It  may,  however,  be  filtered  through  gun  cotton  or 
glass  wool. 

TITRATION  OF  FERRIC  SALTS  BY  PERMANGANATE. 

All  ferric  compounds  requiring  to  be  determined  by  permanganate 
must,  of  course,  be  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state.  This  is  best 
accompHshed  by  metallic  zinc  or  magnesium  in  sulphuric  acid 
solution.  Hydrochloric  acid  may  also  be  used  with  the  precautions 
mentioned. 

The  reduction  occurs  on  simply  adding  to  the  warm  diluted 
solution  small  pieces  of  zinc  (free  from  iron,  or  at  least  with,  a  known 
quantity  present)  or  coarsely  powdered  magnesium  until  colourless  ; 
or  until  a  drop  of  the  solution  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of 
potassium  thiocyanate  produces  no  red  colour.  All  the  zinc  or 
magnesium  must  be  dissolved  previous  to  the  titration. 

The  reduction  may  be  hastened  considerably  as  shown  under 
Iron  2. 

When  the  reduction  is  complete,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
titrating  the  solution. 

•Fresenius,  Zeit.  Anal.  Chem.,  1862,  3G1;  Zimmermann,  J^nna.Vn,  1882,  305; 
Ileinhardt,  Chem.  Zeit.,  1889,323;  Brandt.  Chem  .Zeit.,  1908, 812,  etc. ;  F  r  i  e  nd, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.,  1909,  95,  1228;  J  ones  and  JeJTer  y.  Analyst,  1909,  34,  30G. 
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CALCULATION  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  MADE  WITH 
PERMANGANATE  SOLUTION. 

The  calculation  of  the  results  of  analyses  with  permanganate, 
if  the  solution  is  not  strictly  decinormal,  may  be  made  by  ascertain- 
ing its  coefficient,  reducing  the  number  of  c.c.  used  for  it  to 
decinormal  strength,  and  multiplying  the  number  of  c.c.  thus 
found  by  loioo  of  the  equivalent  weight  of  the  substance  sought ; 
for  instance — 

Suppose  that  15  c.c.  of  permanganate  solution  have  been  found 
to  equal  O'l  gm.  iron  ;  it  is  required  to  reduce  the  15  c.c,  to 
decinormal  strength,  which  would  require  1000  c.c.  of  permanganate 
to- every  5-585  gm.  iron,  therefore  5-585:  1000  :  :  O'l  :  a;  =  17'9c.c. ; 
17-9  X  0-005585  =0-09997  gm.  iron,  which  is  as  near  to  0-1  gm. 
as  can  be  required.  Or  the  coefficient  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  c.c.  used  may  be  found  as  follows  : — 0-1   :   15   :  : 

5-585  :  a;  =  83-8  c.c,  therefore  ^^  =  1-194.    Consequently  1-194  is 

the  coefficient  by  which  to  reduce  the  number  of  c.c.  of  that 
special  permanganate  to  decinormal  strength,  whence  the  weight 
of  substance  sought  may  be  found  in  the  usual  way. 

Another  plan  is  to  find  the  quantity  of  iron  or  oxalic  acid  repre- 
sented by  the  permanganate  used  in  any  given  analysis,  and  this 
being  done  the  following  simple  equation  gives  the  required  result  : — 

Fe  (55-85)      eq.  weight  of       the  weight        the  weight  of 
or     :     the  substance  :  :    of  Fe  or    :  substance 
0  (63)  sought  O  found  sought 

In  other  words,  if  the  equivalent  weight  of  the  substance  analyzed 
be  divided  by  55-85  or  63  (the  respective  equivalent  weights  of  iron  or 
oxalic  acid),  a  coefficient  is  obtained  by  which  to  multiply  the  weight 
of  iron  or  oxalic  acid  equal  to  the  permanganate  used,  and  the 
product  is  the  weight  of  the  substance  titrated. 

For  example  :  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  substance  sought, 
the  eq.  weight  of  HgS  corresponding  to  2  eq.  Fe  is  17-04 ;  let  this 

17-04 

number  be  divided  by  55-85 ;  55:35  ==^'^^^1 5  therefore,  if  the  quantity 

of  iron  represented  by  the  permanganate  used  in  a  determination  of 
H2S  be  multiphed  by  0-3051,  the  product  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  sought. 

Again  :  in  the  case  of  manganese  peroxide,  of  which  the 
equivalent  weight  is  43-46  ; 

55-85 

The  weight  of  iron,  therefore,  found  by  permanganate  in  any 
analysis  multiphed  by  the  coefficient  0-7782  will  give  the  amount  of 
peroxide  MnOg.    Again  :  if  m  gm.  iron  =  ^  c.c.  permanganate,  then 
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1  c.c.  permanganate  =  ^gm.  metallic  iron. 

The  equivalents  here  given  are  on  the  hydrogen  scale,  in 
accordance  with  the  normal  system  of  solutions  adopted  ;  and  thus 
it  is  seen  that  two  equivalents  of  iron  are  converted  from  the 
ferrous  to  the  ferric  state  by  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  as  suffices 
to  oxidize  one  equivalent  of  oxahc  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
or  manganese  peroxide. 

1  c.c.  decinormal  permanganate  is  equivalent  to 
0 '005585  gm.  Fe  determined  in  the  ferrous  state 


0-007185 
0-008 
0-003733 
0-00595 
0-00298 
0-00318 
0-00275 
0  00318 
0-00636 
0  0017 
0-0008 
0  0063 
0-002 
0-0120 


FeO 
•^6203  ,, 

Fe      „    from  FeS  | 

Sn  „  SnCla 

Sn      „     „  SnSa 

Cu  determined  from  CuS 

Mn         „  „  MnS 

Cu         „  „  Cu+FejClo 

Cu         „  „  CuO+Fe 

H^Sj 

0 

0 

Ca  from  CaCaOi' 

Ur    „    UrO,  etc.,  etc. 


When  possible,  the  necessary  coefficients  will  be  given  in  the 
tables  preceding  any  leading  substance. 


DETERMINATION  OF  FERROUS  OXIDE 
BY  POTASSIUM  DICHROMATE. 

(Penny's  Method.) 

Potassium  dichromate,  as  a  reagent  for  the  determination  of 
ferrous  iron,  possesses  the  advantages  over  permanganate  that  it 
may  easily  be  obtained  in  the  purest  state,  it  is  absolutely  permanent 
in  solution,  and  its  solution  may  be  used  in  a  M  o  h  r '  s  burette. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  end  of  the  reaction  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  an  external  indicator.  For  this  purpose  a  freshly- 
made  and  very  dilute  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  is  spotted 
on  a  white  tile  and  drops  of  the  ferrous  solution  are  from  time  to 
time  brought  into  contact  with  the  spots  of  the  indicator.  At 
first  a  deep-blue  colour  is  produced  where  the  drops  meet,  but  as 
the  addition  of  dichromate  is  continued  this  gives  place  to  a  bluish- 
green,  then  green,  shade,  and  the  titration  is  completed  when  a  drop 
of  the  iron  solution  placed  on  the  tile  appears  of  the  same  colour 
as  that  of  the  mixed  drops  of  solution  and  ferricyanide. 

The  reaction  may  be  simply  expressed  as  follows  : — 


2  Cr03  +  6FeO=Cr203-F3Fe203. 


REDUCTION  OF  FERRIC  SALTS. 
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The  decomposition  takes  place  immediately,  and  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid.    Nitric  acid  is,  of  course,  inadmissible. 

The  reduction  of  ferric  compounds  to  the  ferrous  state  may 
effected  by  stannous  chloride,  sodium  sulphite,  ammonium  bisul- 
phite, sulphurous  acid,  or  magnesium.  Zinc  is  not  so  good  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  zinc  ferricyanide  somewhat  obscures  the  end- 
reaction.  In  the  analysis  of  iron  ores  stannous  chloride  is  most 
useful,  as  it  very  rapidly  reduces  the  ferric  salt  and  causes  the 
yellow  colour  to  disappear  almost  immediately.  The  reduction  is 
carried  out  as  follows  : — 

The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  iron,  containing  a  large  excess 
of  free  acid,  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  flask  and  fairly  strong  stannous 
chloride  solution  dropped  into  it  from  a  burette*  or  a  dropping  tube 
till  the  yellow  colour  of  the  solution  has  nearly  gone.  The  reduction 
is  then  finished  by  adding  a  more  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride 
a  drop  at  a  time,  with  agitation  of  the  hquid  after  each  addition, 
till  the  last  trace  of  colour  has  disappeared.  A  good  operator  can 
do  this  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  But  as  any  stannous  chloride 
added  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the 
ferric  salt  present  would  reduce  the  dichromate  afterwards  run  in 
and  so  give  a  high  result,  the  following  procedure  may  be  adopted. 
The  reduced  solution  is  poured  into  a  beaker,  diluted  with  M^ater 
that  has  been  boiled  and  cooled,  and  some  mercuric  chloride  solution 
added.  This  converts  any  stannous  chloride  into  the  stannic 
compound  with  the  precipitation  of  mercurous  cliloride,  which  does 
not  interfere  with  the  titration. 

For  the  analysis  of  iron  ores  it  is  most  convenient  to  take  0'5  gram 
for  the  analysis,  and  to  use  a  solution  of  dichromate  containing 
exactly  4*390  grams  of  the  pure  crystals  per  litre.  1  c.c.  =0*005 
gram  Fe,  and  the  number  of  c.c.  used  in  each  determination  gives 
the  percentage  of  iron  present  without  any  calculation,  f 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Decinormal  Solution  of  Potassium  Dichromate. 

4*903  grm.  per  litre. 

From  the  equation 

6FeO  +K2Cr207  =  3Fe203  -I-Cr203  +K2O 
we  see  that  each  molecule  of  potassium  dichromate  gives  up  3  atoms 
of  oxygen,  equivalent  to  6  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Hence,  as  the 
molecular  weight  is  294*2,  one-sixth  of  this  in  grams  is  equivalent  to 
one  gram  of  hydrogen.  In  other  words,  a  normal  solution  contains 
49*033  grams  per  litre.  For  most  purposes,  however,  a  decinormal 
solution,  containing  4*903  grams  per  litre,  is  more  useful  and  is 
the  one  generally  employed. 

1  c.c.  =0*0008  gram  Oxygen. 

"It  is  best  to  keep  one  for  the  purpose,  as  the  solution  gradually  marks  the  glass. 

t  The  weighed  portion  of  an  iron-ore  should  be  ignited,  gently  at  first,  in  a  platinum 
crucible  previous  to  being  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  destroy  all  organic 
matter  present. 
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2.    Solution  of  Stannous  Chloride. 

About  10  gra.  of  pure  tin  in  thin  pieces  (or  granulated)  are  put 
into  a  large  platinum  capsule,  about  200  c.c.  strong  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  poured  over  it,  and  heated  till  it  is  dissolved  ;  or  it  may 
be  dissolved  in  a  porcelain  capsule  or  glass  flask,  adding  pieces  of 
platinum  foil  to  produce  a  galvanic  current.  The  solution  so 
obtained  is  diluted  to  about  a  litre  with  distilled  Avater,  and  preserved 
in  the  bottle  (fig.  24)  to  which  the  air  can  onty  gain  access  through 
a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogalHc  acid.  When  kept  in  this 
manner,  the  strength  will  not  alter  materially  in  a  month.  If  not 
so  preserved,  the  solution  varies  considerably  from  da,y  to  day, 
and  therefore  should  always  be  titrated  before  use  if  required 
for  quantitative  analysis. 

IODINE  AND  SODIUM  THIOSULPHATE. 

The  principle  of  this  now  beautiful  and  exact  method  of  analysis 
was  first  discovered  by  Dupasquier,  who  used  a  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  instead  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  Bunsen 
improved  his  method  considerably  by  ascertaining  the  sources  of 
failure  to  which  it  was  hable,  which  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  too 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  reaction  between 
iodine  and  very  dilute  sulphurous  acid  may  be  represented  by  the 
equation — 

S02+l2+2H20=2HI+H2S04. 

If  the  sulphurous  acid  is  more  concentrated,  i.e.,  above  0*04  per 
cent.,  in  a  short  time  the  action  is  reversed,  the  irregularity  of 
decomposition  varjdng  with  the  quantity  of  water  present,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  iodine  is  added.  This  irregularity  is, 
however,  now  obviated  by  the  method  of  Giles  and  Shearer 
in  which  solutions  of  SO  2  or  sulphites  of  any  strength  may 
be  accurately  titrated  with  iodine,  by  adding  the  latter  to  the 
former  in  excess,  and  when  the  reaction  is  complete  titrating  the 
excess  of  iodine  with  thiosulphate. 

Sulphurous  acid,  however,  very  rapidly  changes  by  keeping  even 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  for 
a  standard  solution.  The  substitution  of  sodium  tliiosulphate  is 
a  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  salt  is  easily  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  and  may  be  directly  weighed  for  the  standard  solution.  The 
reaction  is  as  follows  : — 

2Na2S203  +I2  -  2NaI  +Na2S406, 
the  result  being  the  formation  of  sodium  iodide  and  tetrathionate. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  end  of  the  reaction  in  analysis  by  this 
method  an  indicator  is  necessary,  and  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive 
for  the  purpose  is  starch,  which  produces  with  the  slightest  trace  of 
free  iodine  in  cold  solution  the  well-known  blue  iodide  of  starch. 
Hydriodic  or  mineral  acids  and  iodides  have  no  influence  upon  the 
colour.    Caustic  alkalies  destroy  it. 
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The  principle  of  this  method,  namely,  the  use  of  iodine  as  an 
indirect  oxidizing  body  by  its  action  upon  the  elements  of  water, 
forming  hydriodic  acid  with  the  hydrogen  and  Hberating  the 
oxygen  in  an  active  state,  can  be  applied  to  the  determination  of 
a  great  variety  of  substances  with  extreme  accuracy. 

Bodies  which  take  up  oxygen,  and  decolorize  the  iodine  solution, 
such  as  sulphurous  acid,  sulphites,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  alkali 
thiosulphates,  and  arsenites,  stannous  chloride,  etc.,  are  brought 
into  dilute  solution,  starch  added,  and  the  iodine  delivered  in  with 
constant  shaking  or  stirring  until  a  point  occurs  at  wliich  a  final 
drop  of  iodine  colours  the  whole  blue, — a  sign  that  the  substance 
can  take  up  no  more  iodine,  and  that  the  drop  in  excess  has  shown 
its  characteristic  effect  upon  the  starch. 

Free  chlorine,  or  its  active  compounds,  cannot,  however,  be 
titrated  with  thiosulphate  directly,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  instead  of 
tetrathionic  acid  being  produced  as  with  iodine,  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  testing  with  barium  chloride. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  chlorine  must  be  evolved  from  its 
compound  and  passed  into  an  excess  of  solution  of  pure  potassium 
iodide,  where  it  at  once  Hberates  its  equivalent  of  iodine,  which  can 
then,  of  course,  be  determined  with  thiosulphate. 

AU  bodies  which  contain  available  oxygen,  and  which  evolve 
chlorine  when  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  such  as  the 
chromates,  manganates,  and  all  metalhc  peroxides,  can  be  readily 
and  most  accurately  determined  by  this  method. 

1.    Preparation  of  the  Decinormal  Solution  of  Iodine. 

12"692  gm.  Iodine  per  htre 

Chemically  pure  iodine  may  best  be  obtained  by  the  S  tas  method. 
Commercial  resubhmed  iodine  is  mixed  with  about  one-half  of  its 
weight  of  potassium  iodide,  and  dissolved  in  half  its  weight  of  water, 
the  iodine  is  then  precipitated  by  water,  transferred  to  a  funnel 
whose  neck  is  filled  with  freshly  ignited  asbestos,  then  well  washed 
to  remove  the  potassium  iodide,  and  dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
finally  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then  subhmed  by  gently  heating 
the  iodine  between  two  large  watch-glasses  or  porcelain  capsules  ; 
the  lower  one  being  placed  upon  a  heated  iron  plate,  the  iodine 
sublimes  in  brilliant  plates.  It  is  then  sublimed  again  twice,  and 
finally  dried  over  sulphuric  acid. 

The  watch-glass  or  capsule  containing  the  iodine  is  placed  under 
the  exsiccator  to  cool,  then  12*692  gm.  are  accurately  weighed,  and 
together  with  about  18  gm.  of  pure  potassium  iodide  (free  from 
iodate)*  dissolved  in  about  250  c.c.  of  water  and  diluted  to  a  Htre. 

•Morse  and  Burton  (Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  1888)  state  that  potassium  iodide  may 
be  completely  treed  from  iodate  by  boiling  a  solution  of  it  with  zinc  amalpam, 
l)reparcd  by  shaking  zinc  dust  in  Rood  proportion  with  mercury  in  t)resence  of  tartaric 
acid  and  wash ini?  with  water.  The  iodate  is  completely  reduced  with  formation  of 
zinc  hydroxide.  The  pure  solution  of  iodide  is  filtered  for  use  through  a  paper  filter 
saturatcdiWith  hot  water. 

K 
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I'lie  flask  must  not  be  heated  in  order  to  promote  solution  lest 
iodine  vapours  be  lost  in  the  operation. 

The  iodine  solution  is  best  preserved  in  small  stoppered  bottles, 
which  should  be  completely  filled,  and  kept  in  a  cool  and  dark 
place.  It  should  be  used  with  a  tap  burette,  as  it  makes  rubber 
tubing  hard  and  useless. 

The  standardization  of  the  iodine  solution  may  be  done  in  many 
ways,  e.g.  by  pure  sodium  tliiosulphate  prepared  as  described  below, 
or  a  strictly  ^/lo  solution  of  it,  or  again  pure  arsenious  acid  or  its  ^/-^q 
solution,  Avith  the  addition  of  a  httle  sodium  bicarbonate.  It  may 
be  titrated  Avith  barium  tliiosulphate  (BaSgOa,  HgO)  as  proposed  by 
Plimpton  and  Chorley;  this  latter  salt  possesses  a  liigh  molecular 
weight,  267*5  parts  being  equivalent  to  126"92  of  iodine,  but  being 
sparingly  soluble  in  Avater  the  titration  must  be  carefully  done, 
inasmuch  as  the  crystalline  j)owder  has  to  be  gradually  decomposed 
by  the  iodine,  and  the  end-point  may  easily  be  overstepped.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  powdered  salt  is  put  into  a  stoppered 
bottle  with  water,  and  the  iodine  solution  run  in  from  a  burette 
with  continuous  shaking,  until  the  salt  is  nearly  dissolved  ;  starch 
indicator  is  then  added,  and  the  addition  of  iodine  continued  with 
shaking  until  the  Mquid  assumes  a  blue  colour  that  does  not  dis- 
appear on  agitation. 

Pure  barium  tliiosulphate  is  easily  prepared  by  mixing  together 
a  warm  solution  of  50  gm.  of  sodium  tliiosulphate  in  300  c.c.  of 
water,  and  40  gm.  of  barium  chloride  in  a  like  volume  of  Avarm  Avater  ; 
after  stirring  well,  the  salt  soon  separates  in  fine  poAvdery  crystals. 
These  are  collected  in  a  funnel  stopped  with  glass  or  cotton  avooI, 
repeatedly  Avaslied  Avitli  cold  Avater  till  all  chlorine  is  removed,  then 
dried  at  beloAV  30°  C.  on  a  glass  or  porcelain  plate  until  all  extraneous 
moisture  is  remoA^ed  ;  or  the  crystals  may  be  treated,  after  thorough 
washing  Avith  alcohol  and  ether,  as  described  below  for  sodium 
thiosulphate. 

2.    Decinormal  Sodium  Thiosulphate. 

24'822  gm.  per  litre. 

NagSaOg,  5H20  =  248-22. 

It  is  not  difficult  either  to  manufacture  or  procure  pure  sodium 
thiosulphate,  but  there  may  be  uncertainty  as  to  extraneous  Avater 
held  Avithin  the  crystals.  In  order  to  avoid  this  Meineke*  recom- 
mends that  the  otherwise  pure  crystals  be  broken  to  coarse  poAvder, 
washed  first  with  pure  alcohol,  then  Avith  ether,  and  lastly  dried  in 
a  current  of  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperature.  The  salt  so  prepared 
may  be  weighed  directly,  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  distilled  Avater, 
and  then  titrated  Avith  the  iodine  solution  and  starch.  It  is  advis- 
able to  preserve  the  solution  in  the  dark.  After  a  time  all  solutions 
of  thiosulphate  undergo  a  slight  amount  of  oxidation,  and  sulphur 
deposits  upon  the  bottle  ;  it  is  therefore  always  advisable  to  titrate 
it  previous  to  use. 

*  Chem.  ZeU.  18,  33. 
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3.    Starch  Indicator. 

One  peart  of  clean  potato  starch,  or  arrowroot,  is  first  mixed 
with  cold  water  into  a  smooth  emulsion,  then  gradually  poured 
into  about  150  or  200  times  its  weight  of  boihng  water,  the  boiling 
continued  for  a  few  minutes,  then  allowed  to  stand  and  settle 
thoroughly.  The  clear  solution  only  is  to  be  used  as  the  indicator, 
of  A\hich  a  few  drops  only  are  necessary.  The  solution  may  be 
preserved  for  some  time  by  adding  to  it  a  few  drops  of  chloroform, 
and  shaking  well  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  but  it  is  preferable  to  use 
a  fresh  solution  in  all  cases. 

Lintner's  soluble  starch  acts  well  as  an  indicator,  as  it  gives  at 
once  a  clear  solution  in  boihng  water.  The  colour  which  is  produced 
with  this  form  of  starch  is  not  quite  so  pure  a  blue  as  that  given 
by  a  freshly  made  solution  of  ordinary  starch,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  some  dextrin  unavoidably  produced  in  the  preparation,  but  it 
is  no  hindrance  to  the  end-point  in  practice.  In  iodimetric  analyses 
it  is  always  advisable  in  titrating  the  free  iodine  with  thiosulphate 
or  arsenious  solution  to  delay  adding  the  starch  until  the  iodine 
colour  is  nearly  removed  ;  a  much  more  dehcate  ending  may  be 
obtained  and  with,  very  httle  starch. 

Methylene  Blue  Indicator. — Sinnatt*  points  out  that  methylene  blue  forms 
a  convenient  indicator  in  iodimetric  titrations  in  lieu  of  starch.  In  dilute 
solutions,  when  a  solution  of  methylene  blue  is  added  to  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
potassium  iodide,  the  formation  of  an  iodo-compound  of  the  colouring  matter  is 
accompanied  by  a  colour  change  from  blue  to  yellowish -green,  and  finally  to  a  clear 
yellowish-brown  colour.  On  the  completion  of  the  iodine  titration  the  blue 
colour  recurs.  With  most  reducing  agents  methylene  blue  is  not  reduced,  but 
titanous  chloride  decolorizes  it.  1  c.c.  of  a  0'005  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
indicator  to  50  c.c.  of  liquid  gives  a  convenient  depth  of  colour  for  titrations. 

Extension  of  the  Iodimetric  System. 

The  verification  and  extension  of  iodimetric  methods  have  received  considerable 
attention  from  a  great  number  of  chemists,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
J.  Wagner,t  who  has  studied  the  accuracy  of  the  determination,  by  means  of 
thiosulphate  solutions,  of  the  iodine  liberated  from  acidified  potassium  iodide 
solutions  when  the  oxidizing  agents  employed  are  potassium  or  sodium  bromate, 
potassium  dichromate,  chromate,  and  iodate.  The  titrations  should  be  carried 
out  in  flasks  and  not  in  beakers;  a  titration  with  potassium  dichromate  and 
iodide  required  25"67  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  when  carried  out  in  a  flask,  and  three 
titrations  varied  by  only  O'Ol  c.c.  ;  a  similar  titration  in  a  beaker  required  25-52  c.c. 
of  thiosulphate,  and  three  titrations  varied  as  much  as  0'07  c.c. 

With  reference  to  the  application  of  iodimetry  to  the  determination  of  acids 
and  alkalies  Walker  and  Gillespie^  have  shown  that  when  iodine  acts  upon 
a  solution  of  a  metallic  hydroxide  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to  destroy  any 
trace  of  hypoiodite  a  perfectly  neutral  liquid  is  produced  which  contains  1  molecule 
of  iodate  to  5  of  iodide.  On  adding  dilute  acid,  these  two  salts  interact  in  the 
well-known  way,  liberating  6  atoms  of  iodine  ;  and  by  titration  with  thiosulphate 
or  arsenious  acid,  the  iodine — that  is  to  say,  the  original  hydroxide — may  be 
determined.  Similarly,  un  acid  may  be  neutralized  by  a  known  excess  of  alkali 
standardized  in  this  way,  when  determination  of  the  surplus  will  give  the  strength 

•  Analyst  1910,  309. 
iZ.  a.  C,  1899,  427-453.  t  Z.  a.  C,  1899.  194. 
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of  the  acid.  The  process  has  been  tested  ou  the  hydroxides  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  on  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  ;  and  although  the  precautions 
necessary  to  avoid  loss  of  iodine  and  carbonation  of  the  liquid  perhaps  render 
it  somewhat  complicated,  the  reaction  proceeds  so  smoothly  that  it  should  be 
serviceable  for  the  indirect  analysis  of  acids  and  probably  for  other  suitable 
compounds.  It  cannot,  however,  be  employed  on  alkali-meta!  carbonates. 
The  method  outlined  by  Phelps*  may  with  advantage  be  slightly  modified. 
A  moderate  excess  of  decinormal  iodine  is  placed  in  a  lightly-covered  conical 
flask,  the  alkali  is  added  (or,  in  determining  acid,  the  acid  is  added,  followed  by 
a  measured  excess  of  standard  alkali),  and  the  whole  is  boiled  till  all  free  iodine 
is  volatilized.  The  bulk  of  the  liquid  in  all  tests  should  be  uniform  and  as  small 
as  possible,  starting  with  about  100  c.c.  and  boiling  down  to  about  35  c.c.  The 
vessel  is  cooled  in  a  stream  of  water,  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  added,  and  the  liquid  titrated  with  thiosulphate  and  starch  in  the  usual  way. 

L.  W.  Andrews!  states  that,  as  is  well  known,  when  potassium  iodide  is 
titrated  with  chlorine  water  in  a  neutral  solution,  the  reaction  which  takes 
place  is  expressed  by  the  equation — 

KI+3Cl2+3H20=KCl+HI03+5HCl-.    .    .    .  (1). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  so  well  known  that  if  a  large  excess  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  is  present  during  the  titration,  chloroform  or  carbon  tetra- 
chloride being  used  as  before  for  an  indicator,  the  reaction  will  be — 

KI+Cl2=KCl+ICl  (2). 

In  both  cases  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  shown  by  the  immiscible  solvent 
becoming  colourless.  If  instead  of  chlorine  water  we  titrate  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  iodate,  the  stage  at  which  the  reaction  stops  is  likewise  dependent 
upon  the  concentration  of  the  acid.  If  this  be  low,  the  reaction  goes  no  further 
than  to  set  the  iodine  free  in  accordance  with  the  equation — 

5KI+KI03-(-6HCl=6KCl+3l2+3H20     .     .     .  (3), 

while  if  a  great  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  the  reaction  runs — 

2KI+KIOs-i-6Ha=3KCl+3ICl+3H20  .     .     .  (4), 

the  immiscible  solvent  remaining  violet  in  the  former  case  (No.  3),  but  in  the 
latter  becoming  colourless,  while  the  supernatant  solution  turns  bright  yellow 
from  the  iodine  chloride.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  behaviour  is  that 
iodine  chloride,  as  the  salt  of  a  very  weak  base,  undergoes  hydrolysis  in  a  neutral 
or  feebly  acid  solution,  with  the  production  of  the  corresponding  hydroxide  and 
acid  ;  thus — 

IC1+H20=I0H+HC1  (5), 

the  iodous  hydroxide  ("  hypoiodous  acid "),  which  is  formed,  undergoing 
spontaneous  conversion  into  iodic  acid,  &c.,  whereas  the  hydrolysis  is  prevented 
by  a  great  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  reaction  of  equation  (1)  was  used  long  ago  by  A.  and  F.  Dupre  (Liebig's 
Ann.  Chim.,  1855,  xciv.  365)  for  the  titration  of  iodides.  In  order  to  compare 
the  reactions  of  the  first  two  equations,  5  c.c.  of  a  decinormal  potassium  iodide 
solution  were  titrated  with  chlorine  water  in  presence  of  5  c.c.  of  chloroform. 
After  the  addition  of  75'4  c.c.  of  the  latter  the  chloroform  became  colourless. 
The  titration  was  now  repeated  with  the  further  addition  of  respectively  15,  20, 
and  30  c.c.  of  strongest  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  amounts  of  chlorine  water 
required  were  25'4,  25*2,  and  25-25  c.c,  the  end-reaction  being  of  extraordinary 
sharpness.  Nearly  three  times  as  much  chlorine  was  therefore  required  in  the 
absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  in  its  presence,  as  the  theory  demands.  Probably, 
if  the  small  amount  of  acid  produced  by  the  reaction  itself  (Equation  1)  had 
been  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  calcium  carbonate  the  theoretical  amount  of 
75-75  c.c.  of  chlorine  solution  would  havo'boen  required.  In  order  to  judge  the 
influence  of  small  quantities  of  acid,  the  titration  was  repeated  with  addition 
of  1,  2,  5,  and  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acidj  when  respectively  34-1, 
26*9,  26"0,  and  25-6  c.c.  of  chlorine  water  were  required. 

Analyst,  1897,  55. 
t  Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1903,  76,  andV-  -4to.  Chem.  Soc,  25,  756. 
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From  these  preliminary  experiments,  it  appeared  that  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
iodine  chloride  might  be  wholly  inhibited  by  addition  of  a  sufficiency  ot  acid, 
and  that  a  solution  of  potassium  iodate  might  be  successfully  substituted  for  the 
chlorine  water,  thus  reahzing  the  reaction  of  Equation  4.  9  7465  gm.  of  acid 
potassium  iodate  were  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  1_  litre.  According  to 
the  theory,  each  c.c.  of  this  solution  should  be  equivalent  to  16-6  mgm.  of 
potassium  iodide.  To  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  pure  potassium  iodide  (20-6  gm.  to 
the  litre),  5  c.c.  of  chloroform,  20  c.c.  of  water,  and  30  c.c.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-21)  were  added,  and  the  mixture  was  titrated  in 
a  glass-stoppered  bottle  of  250  c.c.  capacity  with  the  iodate  solution,  shaking 
brfskly,  until  the  chloroform  lost  its  colour,  the  end-point  being  exceedingly 
sharp.  12-45  c.c.  of  the  iodate  solution  were  required.  Hence,  0-20634  gm. 
potassium  iodide  was  found  against  0-20600  taken,  or  100-17  per  cent.  In 
a  second  experiment,  15  c.c.  of  the  iodide  solution,  titrated  in  the  same  way 
with  33  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  no  additional  water,  required  18-6  c.c.  of 
the  iodate  solution,  corresponding  to  0-30900  gm.  found,  against  0-30900  gm. 
taken,  or  100 '00  per  cent,  taken. 

The  process  as  described  can  be  applied  to  the  titration  of  chromates.  For 
this  purpose  the  chromate  is  added  to  an  excess  of  a  titrated  potassium  iodide 
solution,  with  5  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  sufficient  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
to  be  at  least  half  the  volume  of  the  entire  mixture  at  the  close  of  the  titration. 
The  titration  is  then  carried  out  precisely  as  described  above.  In  one  experiment 
of  this  sort,  36-3  mgm.  of  potassium  pyrochromate  were  taken,  and  36-8  mgm. 
foimd. 

The  following  experiment  shows  the  applicability  of  the  process  to  the  titration 
of  free  iodine : — 0-3447  gm.  of  piire  iodine  was  weighed  and  placed  in  the 
stoppered  bottle  previously  used,  with  5  c.c.  of  a  potassium  iodide  solution 
containing  20-6  gm.  per  litre  ;  10  c.c.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  5  c.c.  of 
chloroform  were  added,  and  the  titration  was  carried  out  in  the  usual  way. 
Required,  19-85  c.c.  of  standard  iodate.  Since  6-20  c.c.  are  required  for  the 
iodide,  13-65  c.c.  remain  as  corresponding  to  the  free  iodine,  or  0-3467  gm.  iodine 
found  ;  100-46  per  cent. 

To  determine  whether  the  method  can  be  used  for  determination  of  chlorates, 
and  under  what  conditions,  the  succeeding  experiments  were  tried.  Five  c.c.  of 
a  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  containing  70-3  mgm.  of  the  pure  salt  was 
added  to  25  c.c.  of  the  potassium  iodide  solution  mentioned  above,  and  50  c.c.  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  After  standing  fifteen  minutes  in  the  stoppered 
bottle,  5  c.c.  of  chloroform  were  added,  and  the  titration  completed.  Required, 
13-65  c.c.  of  the  iodate.  As  the  iodide  is  equivalent  to  31-0  c.c.  17-35  c.c. 
corresjfond  to  the  chlorate,  whence  70-9  mgm.  of  potassium  chlorate  were  found. 
In  a  second  similar  experiment,  only  40  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  used,  and 
the  mixture  was  titrated  at  once,  without  standing.  In  this  case  14-0  c.c.  of 
iodate  were  required,  hence  69-55  mgm.  of  chlorate  were  found.  This  shows, 
as  was  expected,  that  the  chlorate  must  be  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  iodide  for  the  completion  of  the  reaction.  In 
a  third  experiment,  exactly  similar  to  the  last  except  that  the  mixture  was 
allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  before  titration,  13-75  c.c.  of  iodate  were 
required,  whence  70-4  mgm.  of  chlorate  were  found.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  time  of  digestion  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  a  fourth  experiment,  5  c.c.  of  another  potassium  chlorate 
solution  containing  33-46  mgm.  of  the  pure  salt  was  allowed  to  stand  for  ten 
minutes  with  10  c.c.  of  iodide  solution,  and  20  c.c.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
then  5  c.c.  of  chloroform  were  added,  and  the  titration  was  performed.  Required, 
4-25  c.c.  of  iodate.  Calculated  for  the  iodide,  12-40  c.c,  whence  33-39  mgm.  of 
chlorate  were  found.  Other  experiments,  not  necessary  to  detail,  show  that  there 
must  be  a  decided  excess  of  iodide  as  compared  with  the  chlorate  ;  otherwise  the 
results  are  likely  to  be  a  little  too  low.  The  necessary  working  conditions  for 
the  titration  of  a  Morale  can  be  prescribed  as  follows  : — 

To  the  solution  of  the  chlorate,  add  an  exactly  known  amount  of  ]iure  potassium 
iodide  (a  titrated  solution  may  be  used),  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  an 
amount  of  fuming,  pure  hydrochloric  acid  at  least  one-third  greater  than  the 
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volume  of  the  solution.  Close  the  bottle  tightly,  and  allow  it  to  stand  fifteen 
minutes  after  shaking,  then  add  5  c.c.  of  chloroform.  On  now  shaking,  the 
chloroform  must  become  deep  violet.  If  the  colour  is  pale,  an  insufficiency  of 
iodide  has  been  added,  and  it  is  better  to  begin  again  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
bring  the  analysis  into  order.  Now  add  the  decinormal  iodate  with  intermittent 
violent  shaking  until  the  chloroform  becomes  colourless,  which  point  can  be 
determined  with  the  utmost  precision.  Each  c.c.  of  a  decinormal  iodate  solution 
is  equivalent  to  2-782  mgm,  of  (CIO3). 

Solutions  of  arsenious  acid  or  chloride  can  be  titrated  in  the  same  way  as 
iodides,  the  reaction  being  expressed  by  the  equation — 

2A8a3  +KIO3  +5H2O  =2H3As04  +KC1 +IC1  +4HC1. 

In  this  case,  however,  unlike  the  other,  a  too  great  concentration  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  must  be  avoided,  since  under  those  conditions  the  end-point  becomes 
obscure,  probably  a  phenomenon  connected  with  the  formation  and  dissociation 
of  arsenic  pentachloride.  The  suitable  concentration  of  the  acid  is  therefore  con- 
fined within  somewhat  narrow  limits,  but  not  so  narrow  as  to  cause  any  practical 
difficulty  in  working.  It  was  found  that  30  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  entire  liquid  at  the  close  of  the  titration,  exceeds 
the  permissible  maximum  limit,  while  25  per  cent,  does  not.  On  the  other  hand 
the  minimum  limit  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  acid.  For 
the  experiments  noted  below,  a  solution  of  sodium  arsenite  was  employed  in 
which  the  amount  of  arsenious  oxide  had  been  determined  by  titration  with 
iodine  solution  in  the  ordinary  way.  Taken,  25  c.c.  arsenious  solution 
(243\S  mgm.  AsjO^)  and  50  c.c.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  ;  required,  24'45  c.c. 
decinormal  =242"1  mgm.  of  arsenious  oxide.  Taken,  5  c.c.  arsenious  solution, 
5  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid,  and  10  c.c.  water  ;  required,  4'9  c.c.  of  iodate  =48*6  mgm.  ; 
found,  48"8  mgm.  by  iodine  titration.  Taken,  20  c.c.  arsenious  solution  and 
40  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  ;  required,  19'7  c.c.  iodate  =194'9  mgm.  arsenious  oxide  ; 
found,  194'7  mgm.  by  iodine  titration.  Taken,  15  c.c.  arsenious  solution  and 
30  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  ;  required,  14'8  c.c.  iodate  =146'4  mgm.  arsenious  oxide  ; 
found,  146'3  mgm.  by  iodine  titration. 

To  summarize,  add  to  the  arsenious  solution  an  amount  of  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  sufficient  to  make  the  hydrochloric  acid  equal  to  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  mixture  at  the  end  of  the  titration,  and  5  c.c.  of  chloroform  ;  then 
run  in  from  a  burette  as  large  a  proportion  as  can  be  judged  of  the  whole 
amount  of  decinormal  iodate  requisite,  shake  well,  and  continue  titrating  with 
the  iodate  until  the  chloroform  is  colourless.  Each  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution 
corresponds  to  9*9  mgm.  arsenious  acid  or  7 '5  mgm.  arsenic. 

The  determination  of  anlimony  is  precisely  like  that  of  arsenic.  A  solution 
was  prepared  of  pure  re-crystallized  antimonyl  tartrate,  containing  3r251  gm. 
per  litre.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of  this  were  mixed  with  30  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  and 
20  c.c.  water,  and  titrated  as  usual.  23"6  c.c.  of  the  iodate  were  required, 
equivalent  to  784*6  mgm.  tartar  emetic  found  as  against  781 '3  mgm.  taken. 
In  this  determination  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  should  have  been  greater 
by  15  c.c.  In  the  next  experiment,  25  c.c.  of  the  antimonious  solution  with 
25  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  23'50  c.c.  of  iodate,  equivalent  to  780-6 
mgm.  of  antimony  salt  found  (781-3  taken).  Twenty-five  c.c.  antimony  solution 
with  35  c.c.  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  required  23-55  c.c.  of  iodate,  whence  is 
calculated  781-2  mgm.  potassium  antimonyl  tartrate. 

Since  copper  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  application  of  the  method, 
it  is  possible,  for  example,  to  titrate  the  arsenic  in  Paris  green  directly  without 
preliminary  separation.  Thus,  20  c.c.  of  a  sodium  arsenite  solution  with  20  c.c. 
of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  required  8.95  c.c.  of  iodate,  the  same,  plus  1  gm.  of 
copper  sulphate,  required  9-00  c.c.  of  iodate.  For  the  analysis  of  Paris  green, 
0-5  gm.  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  of  water  and  25  c.c.  of  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  directly  titrated  with  5  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  the 
decinormal  solution  of  iodate. 

Ferrous  salts  can  be  titrated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  iodides.  Taken, 
2-0874  gm.  ainmonium  ferrous  sulphate  ;  required,  26-05  c.c.  iodate,  equivalent 
to  297-6  mgm.  iron  found,  or  14  26  per  cent.  ;  theory,  14.25  ])er  cent.  Unlike 
the  titration  with  potassium  permanganate,  oxalic  acid  does  not  interfere  willi 
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this  detenuination.  Taken,  2-0843  gm.  ammonium  ferrous  .sulpliate  and  1  gm. 
oxalic  acid  ;  required,  25-95  c.c.  iodatc,  equivalent  to  29(5-3  mgm.  iron,  or 
14-22  per  cent.  Ferric  salts  do  not  interfere  with  any  of  these  titrations,  nor  do 
bromides  to  any  serious  extent,  if  the  amount  is  small.  The  end-reaction  in  the 
titration  of  ferrous  salts  is  somewhat  slow,  and,  in  spite  of  the  satisfactory 
results  of  the  test  analyses,  is  lacking  in  the  sharpness  that  distinguishes  the 
other  titrations  described  in  this  paper.  This  difficulty  appears  to  be  avoided  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  manganous  chloride,  but  the  point  requires 
further  examination. 

The  method  which  has  been  described  is  adapted  to  the  determination  of  almost 
all  the  substances  to  which  Bunsen's  process  of -distillation  with  potassium 
iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  applicable,  with  at  least  equal  precision,  with  less 
expenditure  of  time  and  far  simpler  apparatus.  It  is  furthermore  applicable  in 
certain  cases  in  which  the  Bun  sen  method  is  not,  as,  for  example,  the  titration 
of  arsenic  or  antimony  in  the  presence  of  copper  and  ferric  compounds. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SUBSTANCES  BY  DISTILLATION  WITH 
HYDROCHLORIC  ACID  INTO  ALKALI  IODIDE. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  substances  containing  oxygen,  which 
when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  yield  chlorine,  equivalent  to 


Fig.  38. 


the  whole  or  a  part  only  of  the  oxygen  they  contain  according  to 
circumstances.  Upon  this  fact  is  based  the  variety  of  analyses 
which  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  iodine  and  sodium  thio- 
sulphate,  or  arsenite  ;  the  chlorine  so  evolved,  however,  is  not  itself 
determined,  but  is  conveyed  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus  into 
a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  thereby  hberating  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  iodine.  This  latter  body  is  then  determined  by  thio- 
sulphate;  the  quantity  so  found  is,  therefore,  a  measure  of  tlie  oxygen 
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existing  in  the  original  substance,  and  consequently  a  measure 
of  the  substance  itself.  Analyses  of  this  class  may  be  made  tlie 
most  exact  in  the  whole  range  of  volumetric  analysis,  far  out- 
stripping any  gravimetric  process. 

The  apparatus  used  for  distilling  the  substances,  and  conveying 
the  liberated  chlorine  into  the  alkali  iodide,  may  possess  a  variety 
of  forms,  the  most  serviceable,  however,  being  the  kinds  devised 
respectively  by  Buns  en,  Fresenius,  Mohr,  and  others,  among 
A\'hich  one  of  the  best 'is  so  constructed  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  corks 
or  india-rubber,  which  are  soon  destroyed  by  the  corrosive  action 
of  iodine  and  acid  (see  p.  8,  fig.  43). 


Fig.  39. 

Bun  sen's  arrangement  consists  of  an  inverted  retort,  into  the 
neck  of  which  the  tube  from  the  small  distilhng  flask  is  passed. 

Owing  to  the  great  solubihty  of  HCl  in  the  form  of  gas,  the 
apparatus  must  be  so  constructed  that  when  all  chlorine  is  liberated 
and  HCl  begins  to  distil  the  hquid  may  not  rush  back  mto  the  flask 
owing  to  condensation. 

The  best  preventive  of  this  regurgitation  is,  however,  one  suggested 
by  Fresenius,  and  applicable  to  each  kind  of  apparatus;  namely, 
the  addition  of  a  few  pieces  of  pure  magnesite.  This  substance 
dissolves  but  slowly  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  keeps  up  a 
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constant  evolution  of  CO2,  the  pressure  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  Hquid. 

The  capparatus  contrived  by  Fresenius  is  shown  in  fig.  38, 
and  is  exceedingly  useful  as  an  absorption  apparatus  for  general 
purposes.  . 

Mohr's  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  39,  and  is,  on  account  of  its 
simplicity  of  construction,  very  easy  to  use. 

The  distilling  flask  is  of  about  2  oz.  capacity,  and  is  fitted  with 
a  cork  soaked  to  saturation  in  melted  paraffin  ;  through  the  cork 
the  dehvery  tube  containing  one  bulb  passes,  and  is  again  passed 
through  a  common  cork,  fitted  loosely  in  a  stout  tube  about  12  or 
13  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide,  closed  at  one  end  hke  a  test  tube. 
This  tube,  containing  the  alkah  iodide,  is  placed  in  an  hydrometer 
glass,  about  12  inches  liigh,  and  surrounded  by  cold  water  ;  the 
dehvery  tube  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  and  reaches  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  condenser.  No  support  or  clamp  is  necessary, 
as  the  hydrometer  glass  keeps  everything  in  position.  The  substance 
to  be  distilled  is  put  into  the  flask,  and  covered  mth  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  magnesite  added,  the  condenser  supphed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodide  solution,  and  the  apparatus  put 
together  tightly.  Either  an  argand  or  common  spirit  lamp,  or  gas, 
may  be  used  for  heating  the  flask,  but  the  flame  must  be  manageable, 
so  that  the  boiling  can  be  regulated  at  will.  In  the  case  of  the 
common  spirit  lamp  it  may  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  applied  or 
withdrawn  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  the  argarid 
spirit  or  gas  lamp  can,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  usual  arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose.  If  the  iodine  liberated  by  the  chlorine 
evolved  should  be  more  than  will  remain  in  solution,  the  cork  of 
the  condensing  tube  must  be  hfted,  and  more  solution  added. 
When  the  operation  is  judged  to  be  at  an  end,  the  apparatus  is 
disconnected,  and  the  dehvery  tube  washed  out  into  the  iodide 
solution,  which  is  then  emptied  into  a  beaker  or  flask  and  preserved 
for  titration,  a  httle  fresh  iodide  solution  is  put  into  the  condenser, 
the  apparatus  again  put  together,  and  a  second  distillation  com- 
menced, and  continued  for  a  minute  or  so,  to  collect  every  trace  of 
free  chlorine  present.  This  second  operation  is  only  necessary 
as  a  safeguard  in  case  the  first  should  not  have  been  complete. 

The  solutions  are  then  mixed  together  and  titrated  in  the  manner 
previously  described.  In  all  cases  the  solution  must  be  cooled 
before  adding  the  thiosulphate,  otherwise  sulphuric  acid  might 
be  formed. 

Instead  of  the  large  test  tube,  some  operators  use  a  \J  tube  to 
contain  the  potassium  iodide,  having  a  bulb  in  each  limb,  but  the 
latter  is  not  necessary  if  magnesite  is  used. 

The  solution  of  potassium  iodide  may  conveniently  be  made  of 
such  a  strength  that  y%  eq.  or  33*2  gm.  are  contained  in  the  litre. 
1  c.c.  will  tlien  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  quantity  of  free  iodine 
representing  1  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in  the  substance  analyzed, 
supposing  it  to  be  weighed  in  the  metric  system.    In  examining 
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peroxide  of  manganese,  for  instance,  0-4346  gm.  would  be  used,  and 
supposing  the  laercentage  of  peroxide  to  be  about  sixty,  60  c.c.  of 
iodide  solution  would  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  chlorine  and  keep 
in  solution  the  iodine  liberated  by  the  process  ;  it  is  advisable, 
however,  to  have  an  excess  of  iodide,  and,  therefore,  in  this  case, 
about  70  c.c  should  be  used.  A  solution  of  indefinite  strength 
will  answer  as  well,  so  long  as  enough  is  used  to  absorb  all 
the  iodine.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  not  enough  iodide  is 
present  to  keep  all  the  hberated  iodine  in  solution,  in  which  case 
it  will  separate  out  in  the  solid  form  ;  more  iodide,  however,  may  be 
added  to  dissolve  the  iodine,  and  the  titration  can  then  be  made 
as  usual. 

The  process  of  distillation  above  described  may  be  avoided  in 
many  cases.  There  is  a  great  number  of  substances  which,  by 
mere  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  iodide  at  an 
elevated  temperature,  undergo  decomposition 
quite  as  completely  as  by  distillation.  For 
this  purpose  a  strong  bottle  with  a  very' 
accurately  ground  stopper  is  necessary  ;  and 
as  the  ordinary  stoppered  bottles  of  com- 
merce are  not  sufficiently  tight,  it  is  better 
to  re-grind  the  stopper  with  a  httle  very  fine 
emery  and  water.  It  must  then  be  tested 
by  tying  the  stopper  tightly  down  and 
immersing  in  hot  water  ;  if  any  bubbles  of 
air  find  their  way  through  the  stopper  the  j 
bottle  is  useless.  The  capacity  may  vary 
from  30  to  150  c.c,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

The  stopper  may  be  secured  by  fine  copper  binding- wire,  or  a  kind 
of  clamp  contrived  by  Mohr  maybe  used,  as  shown  in  fig.  40;  by 
means  of  the  thumb-screws  the  pressure  upon  the  stopper  may  be 
increased  to  almost  any  extent. 

The  substance  to  be  examined,  if  in  powder,  is  put  into  the  bottle 
with  pure  flint  pebbles  or  small  garnets,  so  as  to  divide  it  better, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saturated  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
and  pure  hydrochloric  acid  added  ;  the  stopper  is  then  inserted, 
fastened  down,  and  the  bottle  suspended  in  a  water  bath,  and  the 
water  is  gradually  heated  to  boiling  by  a  gas  flame  or  hot  plate  as 
may  be  most  convenient.  When  the  decomposition  is  complete 
the  bottle  is  removed,  allowed  to  cool  somewhat,  then  placed  in 
cold  water,  and,  after  being  shaken,  emptied  into  a  beaker,  and  the 
liquid  diluted  by  the  washings  for  titration. 

The  salts  of  chloric,  iodic,  bromic,  and  chromic  acids,  together 
with  many  other  compounds,  may  be  as  effectually  decomposed  by 
digestion  as  by  distillation,  many  of  them  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Recently  precipitated  oxides,  or  the  natural  oxides 
when  reduced  to  fine  powder,  are  readily  dissolved  and  decomposed 
bv  very  weak  acid  in  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide  (Pickering). 


Fig.  40. 
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The  potassium  iodide  used  in  the  various  analyses  must  be 
absolutely  free  from  iodate  and  free  iodine,  or,  if  otherwise,  the 
effect  of  the  impurity  must  be  ascertained  by  a  blank  experiment. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID   AND  IODINE. 

The  principle  upon  which  tliis  method  of  analysis  is  based  is 
the  fact  that  when  arsenious  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  iodine 
in  the  presence  of  water  and  free  alkaH,  it  is  converted  into  arsenic 
acid,  the  reaction  being — 

*  AS2O3  +  2I2 + 2K2O  -  AsgOg  +  4KI. 

The  alkah  must  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  combine  with  the 
hydriodic  acid  set  free,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  exist  in  the 
state  of  bicarbonate,  as  caustic  or  monocarbonated  alkaUes  interfere 
with  the  colour  of  the  blue  iodide  of  starch  used  as  indicator. 

If,  therefore,  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  containing  starch  is 
titrated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  the  presence  of  an  alkah 
bicarbonate,  the  blue  colour  does  not  occur  until  all  the  arsenious 
acid  is  oxidized  into  arsenic  acid.  In  like  manner,  a  standard 
solution  of  arsenious  acid  may  be  used  for  the  determination  of 
iodine  or  other  bodies  which  possess  the  power  of  oxidizing  it. 

The  chief  value,  however,  of  this  method  is  found  in  the  deter- 
mination of  free  chlorine  existing  in  the  so-called  chloride  of  hme, 
chlorine  water,  hjrpochlorites  of  Hme,  soda,  etc.,  in  solution  ;  gener- 
ally included  under  the  term  of  chlorimetry. 

Preparation  of  the  ^/lo  Solution  of  Alkali  Arsenite. 

4*948  gm.  AsgOg  per  litre. 
tAs203  =  197-92. 

The  iodine  solution  used  is  the  same  as  described  on  p.  129. 

The  corresponding  solution  of  alkali  arsenite  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  4*948  gm.  of  the  purest  subhmed  arsenious  oxide  reduced 
to  powder  in  about  250  c.c.  of  distilled  water  in  a  flask,  with  about 
20  gm.  of  pure  sodium  carbonate.  J    See  note  p.  155, 

The  mixture  needs  warming  and  shaking  for  some  time  in  order 
to  complete  the  solution  ;  when  this  is  accomphshed  the  mixture 
is  diluted  somewhat,  cooled,  then  made  up  to  the  litie. 

In  order  to  test  this  solution,  20  c.c.  are  put  into  a  beaker  witli 
a  little  starch  indicator,  and  the  iodine  solution  allowed  to  flow  in 
from  a  burette,  graduated  in  c.c,  until  the  blue  colour  appears. 
If  exactly  20  c.c.  are  required,  the  solution  is  strictly  decinormal ; 

•  Properly  AS4O6.  t  Properly  As40e. 

t  In  a  former  edition  of  this  book,  the  arsonions  solution  was  recommendod  to  be 
made  with  alkali  l)icarl)oiiatc,  but  this  has,  after  liccpinpr,  been  found  to  give 
defective  re.Hulf  H  with  bloacli  analyses  from  some  cause  not  yet  understood. 
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if  otherwise,  the  necessary  factor  must  be  found  for  converting  it 
to  that  strength. 

Iodized  Starch-paper. — Starch  solution  cannot  be  used  for  the 
direct  determination  of  free  chlorine,  consequently  resort  must  be 
had  to  an  external  indicator  ;  and  this  is  very  conveniently  found 
in  starch-iodide  paper,  wliich  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  a  portion 
of  starch  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
on  a  plate,  and  soaking  strips  of  pure  filtering  paper  therein.  The 
paper  so  prepared  is  used  in  the  damp  state,  and  is  far  more  sensitive 
than  when  dried. 
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PART  IV. 

ANALYSIS  BY  PRECIPITATION. 

The  general  principle  of  this  method  of  determining  the  quantity 
of  any  given  substance  is  alluded  to  on  p.  3,  and  in  aU  instances 
is  such  that  the  body  to  be  determined  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate 
with  a  titrated  reagent.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is,  however, 
determined  in  three  ways. 

1.  By  adding  the  reagent  until  no  further  precipitate  is  produced, 
as  in  the  determination  of  chlorine  by  silver. 

2.  By  adding  the  reagent  in  the  presence  of  an  indicator  con- 
tained either  in  the  Kquid  itseK,  or  brought  externally  in  contact 
with  it,  so  that  the  slightest  excess  of  the  reagent  shall  produce 
a  characteristic  reaction  with  the  indicator  ;  as  in  the  determination 
of  silver  with  sodium  chloride  by  the  aid  of  potassium  chromate, 
or  with  thiocyanate  and  ferric  sulphate,  or  that  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  uranium  by  the  aid  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  as  indicator. 

3.  By  adding  the  reagent  to  a  clear  solution  until  a  precipitate 
is  formed,  as  in  the  determination  of  cyanogen  by  silver. 

The  first  of  these  endings  can  only  be  apphed  with  great  accuracy 
to  silver  and  chlorine  determinations.  Very  few  precipitates  have 
the  pecuhar  quahty  of  chloride  of  silver  ;  namely,  almost  perfect 
insolubility,  and  the  tendency  to  curdle  closely  by  shaking,  so  as 
to  leave  the  menstruum  clear.  Some  of  the  most  insoluble  pre- 
cipitates, such  as  barium  sulphate  and  calcium  oxalate,  are 
unfortunately  excluded  from  this  class,  because  their  finely  divided 
or  powdery  nature  prevents  their  ready  and  perfect  subsidence. 

In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  find  an  indicator, 
wliich  brings  them  into  class  2. 

The  third  class  comprises  only  two  processes  ;  viz.,  the  deter- 
mination of  cyanogen  by  silver,  and  that  of  chlorine  by  mercuric 
nitrate. 

Since  the  determination  of  chlorine  by  precipitation  with  silver, 
and  that  of  silver  by  thiocyanic  acid,  can  be  used  in  many  cases 
for  the  indirect  determination  of  many  other  substances  with  great 
exactness,  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  standard  solutions  will 
now  be  described. 

SILVER  AND  CHLORINE. 
1.    Decinormal  Solution  of  Silver. 

10-788  gm.  Ag  or  16*989  gm.  AgNOg  per  litre. 

10*788  gm.  of  pure  silver  are  dissolved  in  pure  dilute  nitric  acid 
with  gentle  heat  in  a'  flask,  into  the  neck  of  which  a  small  funnel  is 
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dropped  to  j)revent  loss  of  liquid  by  spirting.  When  solution  is 
complete,  the  funnel  must  be  washed  inside  and  out  with  distilled 
Avater  into  the  flask,  and  the  liquid  diluted  to  a  htre  ;  but  if  it  be 
desired  to  use  chromate  as  indicator  in  any  analysis,  the  solution 
must  be  neutral.  In  the  latter  case  the  solution  of  silver  in  nitric 
acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  htre  ; 
or,  what  is  preferable,  16*989  gm.  of  pure  crystallized  silver  nitrate, 
previously  heated  to  120°  C.  for  ten  minutes,  are  dissolved  in  a  htre 
of  distilled  water.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver  is,  however,  best  of  all 
for  this  purpose.  17-1  grams  of  the  fused  salt  are  dissolved  in  a  htre 
of  distilled  water,  so  as  to  make  a  solution  rather  stronger  than  is 
required.  A  burette  is  then  filled  with  the  solution  and  it  is  titrated 
with  25  c.c.  of  Decinormal  Sodium  Chloride  Solution  in  a  white 
porcelain  dish,  using  potassium  cliromate  as  indicator.  It  is  then 
diluted  with  water  to  exact  strength,  and  finally  tested  as  before. 

2.    Decinormal  Solution  of  Sodium  Chloride, 

5*846  gm.  NaCl  per  litre. 

5*846  gm.  of  pure  sodium  chloride  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 

and  the  solution  made  up  to  a  htre. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  analysis  may  be  ended  : 
(a)    By  adding  silver  cautiously,  and  well  shaking  after  each 

addition  till  no  further  precipitate  is  produced.    For  details  see 

under  Silver  4. 

(&)  By  using  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  pure  potassium  chromate 
as  indicator,  as  devised  by  Mohr.  If  the  pure  salt  is  not  at  hand, 
some  drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution  should  be  added  to  the  solution 
of  the  ordinary  salt,  to  remove  chlorine,  and  the  clear  hquid  used. 

The  method  b  is  exceedingly  -serviceable,  on  the  score  of  saving 
both  time  and  trouble.  The  solutions  must  be  neutral,  and  cold. 
When,  therefore,  acid  is  present  in  any  solution  to  be  examined,  it 
should  be  neutrahzed  mth  pure  sodium  or  calcium  carbonate,  or 
the  latter  may  be  added  in  very  shght  excess.* 

Method  of  Procedtjre  :  To  the  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  solution  two  or 
three  drops  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  chromate  are  added,  and  the  silver 
solution  delivered  from  the  burette  until  the  last  drop  or  two  produce  a  faint 
blood-red  tinge,  an  evidence  that  all  the  chlorine  has  combined  with  the  silver, 
and  the  slight  excess  has  formed  a.precipitate  of  silver  chromate ;  the  reaction  is 
very  delicate  and  easily  distinguished.  The  colour  reaction  is  even  more  easily 
seen  by  gas-light  than  by  daylight.  It  may  be  rendered  more  delicate  by  adopting 
the  plan  suggested  by  Dupre.f  A  glass  cell,  about  1  centimetre  in  depth,  is 
filled  with  water  tinted  with  chromate  to  the  same  colour  as  the  solution  to  be 
titrated.  The  operation  is  performed  in  a  white  porcelain  basin.  The  faintest 
appearance  of  the  red  change  is  at  once  detected  on  looking  through  the  coloured 
cell.  For  the  analysis  of  waters  weak  in  chlorine  this  method  is  very  serviceable, 
but,  contrary  to  what  has  been  generally  accepted,  the  accuracy  of  the  results 

*  Silver  chromate  is  sensibly  soluble  in  the  presence  of  alkali  or  alkaline  earthy 
nitrates,  especially  at  a  high  tempcratm-e  ;  sodium  and  calcium  nitrates  have  the  least 
effect ;  ammonium,  potassium,  and  magniesium  nitrates  the  greatest.  See  also  Forbes 
Carpenter  (J.S.CI.  5,  286). 

^Analyst  6,  123. 
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is  seriously  interfered  with  by  great  dilution  or  high  temperature.*  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary,  as  is  the  case  with  most  volumetric  processes  in  order  to  secure  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy,  to  titrate  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  observed 
when  the  standard  was  fixed. 

INDIRECT  DETERMINATIOX  OF  AMMONIA,  SODA,  POTASH, 
LIME,  AND  OTHER  ALKALIES  AND  ALKALINE  EARTHS, 
WITH  THEIR  CARBONATES,  NITRATES,  AND  CHLORATES, 
ALSO  NITROGEN,  BY  MEANS  OF  DECINORMAL  SILVER 
SOLUTION  AND  POTASSIUM  CHROMATE  AS  INDICATOR. 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  silver  solution  =  Yohoo  H.  eq.  of  each  substance. 

MOHR  with  his  characteristic  ingenuity  has  made  use  of  the 
deUcate  reaction  between  chlorine  and  silver,  with  potassium 
chromate  as  indicator,  for  the  determination  of  the  bodies  mentioned 
above.  All  compounds  capable  of  being  converted  into  neutral 
chlorides  by  evaporation  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  acid  may  be 
determined  with  great  accuracy.  The  chlorine  in  a  combined  state 
is,  of  course,  the  only  substance  actually  determined  ;  but  as  the 
laws  of  chemical  combination  are  exact  and  well  knovra,  the 
measure  of  chlorine  is  also  the  measure  of  the  base  with  which  it  is 
combined. 

In  most  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  shghtly  supersaturate  the 
alkah,  or  its  carbonate,  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  ;  evaporate  on 
the  water  bath  to  dryness,  and  heat  for  a  time  to  120°  C.  in  the  air 
bath,  then  dissolve  to  a  given  measure,  and  take  a  portion  for 
titration  ;  too  great  dilution  must  be  avoided. 

Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths  combined  with  organic  acids  are 
ignited  to  convert  them  into  carbonates,  then  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  as  before  described. 

Carbonic  Acid  in  combination  may  be  determined  by  precipitation 
with  barium  chloride,  as  on  p.  96  et  seq.  The  washed  precipitate  is 
dissolved  on  the  filter  -with  hydrochloric  acid  (covering  it  with  a 
watch-glass  to  prevent  loss),  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness 
repeatedly  till  all  HCl  is  driven  off.  In  order  to  titrate  with  accuracy 
by  the  help  of  chromate,  the  baryta  must  be  precipitated  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  pure  sodium  or  potassium  sulphate  in  slight  excess  ; 
the  precipitated  barium  sulphate  does  not  interfere  with  the  delicacy 
of  the  reaction.  If  this  precaution  were  not  taken,  the  yellow 
barium  chromate  would  mislead. 

Free  Carbonic  Acid  is  collected  by  means  of  ammonia  and  barium 
chloride  (as  on  p.  97),  and  the  determination  completed  as  in  the 
case  of  combined  CO^. 

Chlorates  are  converted  into  chlorides  by  ignition  before  titration. 

♦  W.  G.  Young,  Analyst  18,  125. 
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Nitrates  are  evaporated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  resulting  chlorides  titrated,  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Nitrogen. — The  ammonia  evolved  from  guano,  manures,  oilcakes, 
and  sundry  other  substances,  when  burned  with  soda  hme  or 
obtained  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  is  conducted  into  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  liquid  is  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness 
before  titration. 

In  all  cases  the  operator  wiU,  of  course,  take  care  that  no  chlorine 
from  extraneous  sources  other  than  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  present ; 
or  if  it  exists  in  the  bodies  themselves  as  an  impurity,  its  quantity 
must  be  first  determined. 

Example  :  0-25  gm.  pure  sodium  carbonate  was  dissolved  in  water,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  added  till  in  excess  ;  it  was  then  dried  on  the  water  bath  till  no 
further  vapours  of  acid  were  evolved  ;  the  resulting  white  mass  was  heated  for 
a  few  minutes  to  about  150°  C,  dissolved  and  made  up  to  300  e.c.  100  c.c. 
required  15'7  c.c  ^/lo  silver,  this  multiplied  by  3  gave  47*1  c.c.  which  multiplied 
by  the  ''^/lo  factor  for  sodium  carbonate  {  =0-0053)  gave  0-2496  gm.  instead  of 
0-25  gm. 

Indirect  Determination  of  Potassium  and  Sodium  existing  as 
Mixed  Chlorides. — It  is  a  problem  of  frequent  occurrence  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  quantities  of  potassium  and  sodium  existing  in 
mixtures  of  the  two  chlorides,  such  as  occur,  for  instance,  in  urine, 
manures,  soils,  waters,  etc.  The  actual  separation  of  potash  from 
soda  by  means  of  platinum  is  tedious,  and  not  always  satisfactory. 

The  following  method  of  calculation  is  frequently  convenient, 
since  a  careful  determination  of  the  chlorine  present  in  the  mixture 
is  the  only  labour  required  ;  and  this  can  most  readily  be  accom- 
pUshed  by  ^/^o  silver  solution  and  chromate,  as  previously 
described. 

(1)  The  weight  of  the  mixed  pure  chlorides  is  accTirately  found  and  noted. 

(2)  The  chlorides  are  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  very  carefully  titrated 
with  ^/lo  silver  and  chromate  for  the  amount  of  chlorine  present,  which  is  also 
recorded  ;  the  calculation  is  then  as  follows : — 

The  weight  of  chlorine  is  multiplied  by  the  factor  2-103  ;  from  the  product 
so  obtained  is  deducted  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides  found  in  (1).  The 
remainder  multiplied  by  3-6305  will  give  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride  present  in 
the  mixture. 

The  weight  of  sodium  chloride  deducted  from  the  total  as  found  in  (1)  will  give 
the  weight  of  potassium  chloride. 

Sodium  chloride       x    0-5303  =Soda  (NaaO). 

Potassium  chloride  x  0-6317  =Potash  (KjO). 
The  principle  of  the  calculation,  which  is  based  on  the  atomic  constitution  of  the 
individual  chlorides,  is  explained  in  most  of  the  standard  works  on  general 
analysis.  Indirect  methods  like  this  can  only  give  useful  results  wiien  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  two  substances  differ  considerably,  and  when  the  proportions 
are  approximately  equal. 

Another  method  of  calculation  in  the  case  of  mixed  potassium 

and  sodium  chlorides  is  as  follows  : — 

The  weight  of  the  mixture  is  first  ascertained  and  noted  ;  the  chlorine  is  then 
found  by  titration  with  '^/lo  silver,  and  calculated  to  NaCl ;  the  weight  so  obtained 
is  deducted  from  the  original  weight  of  the  mixture,  and  the  remainder  multiplied 
by  2-42857  wiU  give  the  potassium. 
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SILVER  AND  THIOCYANIC  ACID. 

Tnrs  excellent  and  most  accurate  method  has  been  devised  by 
V  o  1  h  a  r  d*  and  fully  described  by  the  author,  and  has  been  favourably 
noticed  by  many  other  well  known  chemists.  It  differs  from 
Mohr's  chromate  method  in  that  tlie  silver  solutions  may  contain 
free  nitric  acid,  which  renders  it  of  great  service  in  indirect  analyses. 

This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  solutions  of  silver  and 
an  alkah  thiocyanate  are  mixed  in  the  presence  of  a  ferric  salt,  so 
long  as  silver  is  in  excess  the  thiocyanate  of  that  metal  is  precipitated, 
and  any  brown  ferric  thiocyanate  which  may  form  is  at  once  decom- 
posed. When,  however,  the  thiocyanate  is  added  in  the  slightest 
excess,  brown  ferric  thiocyanate  is  formed,  and  asserts  its  colour 
even  in  the  presence  of  much  free  acid.  The  method  may,  of  course, 
be  used  for  the  determination  of  silver,  and,  by  the  residual  process, 
for  the  determination  of  substances  which  are  completely  pre- 
cipitated by  silver.  In  cases  where  chlorine  is  precipitated  by 
excess  of  silver,  and  the  excess  has  to  be  found  by  thiocyanate, 
experience  has  proved  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  filter  off 
the  chloride  and  titrate  the  filtrate  and  washings.  If  this  be  not 
done  the  solvent  effect  of  the  thiocyanate  upon  the  AgCl  will  give 
inaccurate  results.  This  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  at 
the  time  the  method  was  first  introduced. 

It  may  be  used  for  the  determination  of  silver  in  the  presence  of 
copper  up  to  70  per  cent.  ;  also  in  presence  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
iron,  zinc,  manganese,  lead,  cadmium,  bismuth,  and  also  cobalt  and 
nickel,  unless  the  proportion  of  these  latter  metals  is  such  as  to 
interfere  by  intensity  of  colour. 

It  may  further  be  used  for  the  indirect  determination  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  in  presence  of  each  other,  existing  either  in 
minerals  or  inorganic  compounds,  and  for  copper,  manganese,  and 
zinc  ;  these  \vill  be  noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

1.    Decinormal  Ammonium  or  Potassium  Thiocyanate. 

This  solution  cannot  be  prepared  by  weighing  the  thiocyanate 
direct,  owing  to  the  deliquescent  nature  of  the  salts  ;  therefore 
about  8  gm.  of  the  ammonium,  or  10  gm.  of  the  potassium,  salt  may 
be  dissolved  in  about  a  htre  of  water  as  a  basis  for  getting  an  exact 
solution,  which  must  be  finally  adjusted  by  a  correct  decinormal 
silver  solution. 

The  standard  solution  so  prepared  remains  of  the  same  strength 
for  a  very  long  period  if  preserved  from  evaporation. 

2.   Decinormal  Silver  Solution. 

This  is  the  same  as  described  in  a  preceding  section  (p.  141),  and 
may  contain  free  nitric  acid  if  made  direct  from  metalUc  silver. 

*  Liebig's  Ann.  d.  Che.m.  190,  1. 
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3.  Ferric  Indicator. 

This  may  consist  simply  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iron  alum ; 
or  may  be  made  by  oxidizing  ferrous  sulphate  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  dissipate  nitrous  fumes, 
and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water  so  that  the  strength  is  about 
10  per  cent. 

5  c.c.  of  either  of  these  solutions  are  used  for  each  titration, 
which  must  always  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

4.  Pure  Nitric  Acid. 

This  must  be  free  from  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen,  secured  by 
diluting  the  usual  pure  acid  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  water,  and 
boiling  till  perfectly  colourless,  It  should  then  be  preserved  in  the 
dark. 

The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  used  in  the  titration  may  vary  within 
wide  Hmits,  and  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  precision  of  the 
method. 

Example  :  50  c.c.  of  ^/lo  silver  solution  are  measured  into  a  flask,  diluted 
somewhat  with  water,  and  5  c.c.  of  ferric  indicator  added,  together  with  about 
10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid.  If  the  iron  solution  should  cause  a  yellow  colour,  the 
nitric  acid  will  remove  it.  The  thiocyanate  is  then  delivered  in  from  a  burette  ; 
at  first  a  white  precipitate  is  produced  rendering  the  fluid  of  a  milky  appearance, 
and  as  each  drop  of  thiocyanate  falls  in,  it  produces  a  reddish-bro\vn  cloud  which 
quickly  disappears  on  shaking.  As  the  point  of  saturation  approaches,  the 
precipitate  becomes  flocculent  and  settles  easily ;  finally,  a  drop  or  two  of 
thiocyanate  produces  a  faint  brown  colour  which  no  longer  disappears  on  shaking. 
If  the  solutions  are  correctly  balanced,  exactly  50  c.c.  of  thiocyanate  should  be 
required  to  produce  this  effect. 

The  colour  is  best  seen  by  holding  the  flask  so  as  to  eatch  the  reflected  light 
of  a  white  wall  or  a  suspended  sheet  of  white  paper. 

Precision  in  Colour  Reactions 

Dupr6*  adopts  the  following  ingenious  method  for  colour  titrations  : — 
As  is  well  known,  the  change  from  pale  yellow  to  red,  in  the  titration  of  chlorides 
by  means  of  silver  nitrate  with  neutral  chromate  as  indicator,  is  more  distinctly 
perceived  by  gas- light  than  by  daylight ;  and  in  the  case  of  potable  waters, 
containing  from  one  to  two  grains  of  chlorine  per  gallon,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  concentrate  by  evaporation  previous  to  titration,  or  else  to  perform  the  titration 
by  gas  or  electric  light.  The  adoption  of  the  following  simple  plan  enables  the 
operator  to  perceive  the  change  of  colour  as  sharply,  and  with  as  great  a  certainty, 
by  daylight  as  by  artificial  light.  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  before  mentioned, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  accurate  results  with  very  weak  solutions  of  chlorine  unless 
the  silver  solution  is  standardized  upon  similar  solutions. 

The  water  is  measured  into  a  white  porcelain  dish  (100  c.c.  are  a  useful  quantity), 
a  moderate  amount  of  neutral  chromate  is  added  (sufficient  to  im]mrt  a  marked 
yellow  colour  to  the  water),  but,  instead  of  looking  at  the  water  directly,  a  Hat 
glass  cell  containing  some  of  the  neutral  chromate  solution  is  interposed  between 
the  eye  and  the  disli.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  neutralize  the  yellow  tint  of  the 
water  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  concentration  of  the  solution  in  the  cell  is  even 
moderately  fairly  adjusted  to  the  depth  of  tint  imparted  to  the  water,  the 

»  Analyst  6,  123. 
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appearance  of  the  latter,  looked  at  through  the  cell,  is  the  same  as  if  the  dish 
were  filled  with  pure  water.  If  now  the  standard  silver  solution  is  run  in,  still 
looking  through  the  cell,  the  first  faint  appearance  of  a  red  coloration  becomes 
strikingly  manifest ;  and  what  is  more,  when  once  the  correct  point  has  been 
reached  the  eye  is  never  left  in  doubt,  however  long  we  may  be  looking  at  the 
water.  A  check  experiment  in  which  the  water,  with  just  a  slight  deficiency  of 
silver,  or  excess  of  chloride,  is  used  for  comparison  is  therefore  imnecessary. 

A  similar  plan  will  be  found  useful  in  other  titrations.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
turmeric,  the  change  from  yellow  to  brown  is  perceived  more  sharply  and  with 
greater  certainty  when  looking  through  a  flat  cell  containing  tincture  of  turmeric 
of  suitable  concentration  than  with  the  naked  eye.  The  liquid  to  be  titrated 
should,  as  in  the  former  case,  be  placed  in  a  white  porcelain  dish.  Again,  in 
determining  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  water  by  means  of  decinormal 
acid  and  cochineal,  the  exact  point  of  neutrality  can  be  more  sharply  fixed  by 
looking  through  the  cell  filled  with  a  cochineal  solution.  In  this  case  the 
following  plan  is  found  to  answer  best.  The  water  to  be  tested — about  250  c.c. — 
is  measured  into  a  flat  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  part  of  which  is  covered 
over  with  a  white  porcelain  plate.  The  water  is  now  tinted  with  cochineal  as 
usual,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  run  in,  the  operator  looking  at  the  dish  tkrough 
the  cell  containing  the  neutral  cochineal  solution.  At  first  the  tint  of  the  water 
and  the  tint  in  which  the  porcelain  plate  is  seen  are  widely  different ;  as,  however, 
the  carbonate  becomes  gradually  neutralized,  the  two  tints  approach  each  other 
more  and  more,  and  when  neutrality  is  reached  they  appear  identical ;  assuming 
that  the  strength  of  the  cochineal  solution  in  the  cell,  and  the  amount  of  this 
solution  added  to  the  water,  have  been  fairly  well  matched.  Working  in  this 
manner  it  is  not  difficult  (taking  J  litre  of  water)  to  come  within  O'l  c.c.  of 
decinormal  acid  in  two  successive  experiments,  and  the  difference  need  never 
exceed  0"2  c.c.  In  the  cell  employed  the  two  glass  plates  are  a  little  less  than 
half  an  inch  apart. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  may  be  found  useful  in  other  titrations,  or,  in  fact, 
in  many  operations  depending  on  the  perception  of  colour  change. 
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PART  V. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ANALYSIS  TO  SPECIAL  SUBSTANCES. 

ALUMINIUM. 

Al=27-1. 

Aluminium  salts  (the  alums  and  aluminium  sulpliates  used  in 
dyeing  and  paper-making)  may  be  titrated  for  alumina  in  the 
absence  of  iron  (except  for  mere  traces)  by  mixing  the  acid  solutions 
with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  sodium  acetate,  then  a  known  volume 
in  excess  of  ^/lo  phosphate  solution  (20'9  gm.  of  ammonio-sodium 
phosphate  per  htre),  heating  to  boiHng,  without  filtration  ;  the 
excess  of  phosphate  is  found  at  once  by  titration  with  standard 
uranium.  If  iron  in  any  quantity  is  present,  it  may  be  determined 
in  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance,  and  its  amount  deducted 
before  calculating  the  alumina.  The  latter  is  precipitated  as 
AIPO4,  and  any  iron  in  Hke  manner  as  FeP04.  Each  c.c.  of  ^/lo 
phosphate =0"00513  gm.  AI2O3.  This  method  is  only  availatale 
for  rough  purposes. 

Baeyer's  Method. — As  originally  proposed,  this  process  for 
determining  alumina  in  alums  and  aluminic  sulphates  was  carried 
out  by  two  titrations,  a  measured  portion  of  the  solution  being 
first  treated  with  an  excess  of  normal  soda  sufiicient  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate  of  hj^drate  of  alumina  first  formed.  It  was  then  diluted 
to  a  definite  volume,  one  half  being  titrated  with  normal  acid  and 
htmus,  the  other  half  with  tropoeohn  00,  the  difference  being 
calculated  to  alumina. 

A  considerable  improvement,  however,  has  been  made  by  using 
phenolphthalein  as  the  indicator,  one  titration  only  being 
necessary.  The  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  if  to  a  solution 
of  alumina,  containing  the  indicator,  normal  soda  is  added  in 
excess,  or  until  the  red  colour  is  produced,  and  normal  acid  be  then 
added  until  the  colour  disappears,  the  volume  of  acid  so  required 
is  less  than  the  soda  originally  added  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  alumina  present. 

The  volume  of  acid  which  so  disappears  is  in  reality  the  quantity 
necessary  to  combine  with  the  alumina  set  free  by  the  alkali ;  and 
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if  this  deficient  measure  of  acid  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  0-01716 
mol.  wt.  of  AI2O3),  the  weight  of  alumina  will  be  obtained.  Tliis 
factor  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  normal  sulphate  AI23SO4, 
is  formed. 

The  titration  must  take  place  in  the  cold  and  in  dilute  solutions. 
Very  fair  technical  results  have  been  obtained  by  me  with  potash 
and  ammonia  alums  and  the  commercial  sulphates  of  alumina. 

Alumina  existing  as  aluminate  of  alkali  in  caustic  soda,  for 
instance,  may  be  very  well  determined  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  such  alumina  is  quite  indifferent  to  methyl  orange,  but 
reacts  acid  with  phenolphthalein.  This  fact  has  been  recorded  by 
Thomson  and  others,  but  the  priority  of  discovery  appears  to  be 
due  to  Baeyer,*  who,  however,  used  litmus  in  the  place  of 
phenolphthalein  and  tropceolin  00  instead  of  methyl  orange. 

Cross  and  Bevanf  in  their  examination  of  caustic  soda  for 
alumina  found  by  experiment  that  the  mean  of  the  difference 
between  the  titration  with  methyl  orange  and  that  with  phenolph- 
thalein required  the  factor  0"0205  per  c.c.  of  normal  acid  for  the 
alumina,  pointing  to  the  salt  as  2AI2O3  :  5SO3. 

The  determination  of.  the  alumina  in  caustic  soda  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion  between  even  very  experienced  operators, 
notably  Cross  and  Be  van  and  Lunge,  but  the  former  chemists 
have  proved,  as  far  as  possible  by  various  methods,  the  accuracy 
of  their  views  that  the  above-named  equation  is  correct.  The 
method  adopted  by  them  consists  in  boiling  the  weighed  sample 
with  a  shght  excess  of  standard  acid,  allowing  to  cool  and  titrating 
back  with  standard  soda  and  phenolphthalein.  The  acid  so  con- 
sumed represents  the  total  alkali  present.  To  a  similar  portion 
a  slight  excess  of  acid  is  added  and  titrated  back  with  soda  and 
methyl  orange. 

Determination  of  free  Acid. — Alum  cakes  or  aluminic  sulphates  of 
various  kinds  often  contain  free  H2SO4,  and  many  methods  have 
been  proposed  for  its  determination.  Baeyer  titrates  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  substance  in  water  with  normal  soda  and 
tropceolin  00  or  methyl  orange. 

R..  Willi  am  sj  adopts  the  alcohol  method,  digesting  the  substance 
for  at  least  twelve  hours  with  strong  alcohol,  filtering  off  and 
washing  with  the  same,  and  titrating  the  solution  without  dilution 
or  evaporation  with  ^/iq  acid  and  phenolphthalein. 

Beilstein  and  Grosset||  have  examined  with  great  care  all  the 
methods  proposed  for  this  purpose,  and  have  devised  one  which 
gives  very  good  technical  results. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  1  to  2  gm.  of  substance  is  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  water, 
5  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  neutral  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  added,  and 
stirred  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    50  c.c.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  are  then  added, 

*  Z.  a.  a.  24,  542.  t  C.  I.  8,  2.52.  %  C.  N.  58,  194. 

WBtiU.  de  I' Academic  Imp.  des  Sciences' de  St.  Pelcriiburo,  13,  41. 
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the  mixture  thrown  on  a  small  filter,  and  washed  with  50  c.c.  of  the  same  alcohol. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and 
titrated  with  ^/lo  alkali  and  litmus.  The  whole  of  the  neutral  aluminic 
sulphate  is  precipitated  as  ammonia  alum,  the  alcohol  contains  all  the  free  acid. 

A.  H.  White*  has  proposed  another  method  of  determining 
akiminium  sulphates  :  the  summary  is  as  follows  : — 

If  a  solution  of  an  alum  to  which  has  been  added  neutral  potassium  sodium 
tartrate  (Rochelle  salt)  is  titrated  with  barium  hydroxide,  the  barium  hydroxide 
used  will  correspond  to  the  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  the  alumina  plus  the 
free  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  sodium  or  potassium  is  not 
determined.  If  a  duplicate  solution  of  alum  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  re-dissolved 
in  neutral  sodium  citrate,  and  titrated  with  barium  hydroxide,  a  smaller  quantity 
of  barium  hydroxide  is  required,  and  the  difference  between  the  amounts  of 
barium  hydroxide  used  in  the  two  titrations  is  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the 
alumina.  From  these  two  titrations  can  be  calculated  the  alumina  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  combined  with  it,  whether  the  alum  be  basic  or  acid,  and  if  the 
alum  is  acid  the  excess  of  acid  over  that  necessary  to  form  the  normal  sulphate. 
Commercial  aluminium  sulphate  may,  in  its  sohd  state,  carry  free  acid,  although 
in  the  solution  such  uncombined  acid  may  disappear,  combining  with  what  had 
been  basic  portions  of  the  solid  salt.  Such  free  acid  may  be  determined  by  dis- 
solving the  solid  salt  directly  in  citrate,  and  titrating  with  barium  hydroxide  at 
once.  This  method  gives  results  closely  concordant  with  Beilstein  and 
Grosset's  method,  but  it  does  not  show  that  the  alum  contains  more  acid  than 
is  sufficient  to  form  with  the  alumina  the  normal  salt. 

lodimetric  Method  of  A.  Stock  .f — Reagents  required  :  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a  25  %  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and 
a  saturated  solution  of  iodate  (containing  6-7  %  of  the  salt). 
Standard  sodium  tliiosulphate  (20  %  solution). 

When  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodate  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  an  aluminium  salt,  a  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydrate 
is  formed  and  a  quantity  of  iodine  set  free  according  to  the  folloMdng 
equation  : — 

Ala  (804)3  +  5  KI  +  KIO3  +  3  H2O-2  Al(OH)3  +  3  KgSO^+S  Ig. 

The  reaction,  although  commencing  rapidly  in  the  cold,  is  not 
complete  for  some  days,  especially  in  dilute  solutions.  The  rapidity 
is  increased  if  the  liberated  iodine  be  removed  by  means  of  standard 
tliiosulphate,  especially  when  warmed.  By  heating  the  solution 
on  a  water-bath  the  reaction  is  complete  in  a  few  minutes,  even  in 
the  case  of  very  dilute  solutions.  The  process  is  not  available  in 
a  solution  containing  tartaric,  oxahc,  or  phosphoric  acid,  but  boric 
acid  does  not  appear  to  interfere. 

Method  of  Proobrube  :  The  solution  is  first  neutrahzed  with  sodium  hydrate, 
as  it  must  be  neither  too  acid  nor  alkaline,  then  some  of  the  iodide  and  iodate 
reagent  added.  After  five  minutes  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  is  run  in 
from  a  burette  until  the  solution  becomes  decolourized,  then  a  further  quantity 
of  the  iodide  reagent  added  to  make  sure  of  complete  precipitation.  After 
heating  on  a  water-bath  for  half  an  hour,  the  flocculent  precipitate  is  filtered  off 
and  the  titration  of  the  filtrate  with  standard  thiosulphate  completed. 

*  J.  Am.  C.  S.  24,  457. 
t  Compl.  rend.  130  l-TJ  175,  and  J.  S.  C.  I.,  1900,  19,  270. 
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Sb  =  120-2, 

1.    Conversion  of  Antimonious  Acid  in  Alkaline  Solution  into 
Antimonic  Acid  by  Iodine  (Mohr). 

Antimonious  oxide,  or  any  of  its  compounds,  is  brought  into 
solution  as  tartrate  by  tartaric  acid  and  water  ;  the  excess  of  acid 
neutraUzed  by  sodium  carbonate  ;  then  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  added,  in  the  proportion  of  10  c.c.  to  about 
O'l  gm.  SbjjOg ;  to  the  clear  solution  starch  is  added  and  ^/^q  iodine 
until  the  blue  colour  appears.  No  delay  must  occur  in  the  titration 
when  the  bicarbonate  is  added,  otherwise  a  portion  of  the  metal  is 
precipitated  as  antimonious  hydrate,  upon  which  the  iodine  has 
little  effect.  Duns  tan  and  Boole*  have  proved  that  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  antimony  in  tartar  emetic  may  be  secured  by 
this  method,  using  the  precautions  mentioned. 

For  the  determination  of  antimonic  acid  and  its  salts,  G.  von 
Knorref  gives  the  following  method  as  accurate  : — 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  solution  of  the  salt,  strongly  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  treated  in  a  roomy  flask  with  strong  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite,  added  gradually  in  small  portions.  It  is  then  vigorously  boiled  until 
all  SO2  is  expelled,  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  is  added,  then  caustic  potash  until 
red  ;  this  is  in  turn  removed  by  a  small  excess  of  tartaric  acid.  Sodium  bicar- 
bonate is  then  added,  and  the  titration  with  iodine  carried  out  in  the  usual  way. 

The  colour  disappears  after  a  httle  time,  therefore  the  first 
appearance  of  a  reddish  tint  with  starch  is  accepted  as  the  true 
measure  of  iodine  required.  Greater  accuracy  is  attained  by 
adding  an  excess  of  1  c.c.  of  ^/loo  iodine  and  titrating  back  with 
thiosulphate. 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  iodine =0*006  gm.  Sb. 

In  the  case  of  commercial  oxides  of  antimony,  1  gm.  of  material  is  dissolved 
in  10  c.c.  of  strong  HCl  and  gaseous  HoS  passed  through  it  to  remove  As.  The 
solution  is  put  into  a  250  c.c.  flask,  the  beaker  being  rinsed  with  strong  HCl  and 
an  equal  volume  of  water.  All  HjS  is  removed  by  a  current  of  air.  5  gm.  of 
tartaric  acid  are  then  added,  the  liquid  diluted  to  the  mark  with  water,  and 
a  portion  filtered  through  a  dry  filter.  25  c.c.  are  taken  and  neutralized  with 
sodium  bicarbonate,  a  pinch  of  the  latter  together  with  starch  is  then  added,  and 
the  mixture  titrated  with  ^/lo  iodine. 

In  the  case  of  sulphides  1-5  gm.  is  dissolved  in  hot,  strong  HCl,  and  when 
perfectly  cold  treated  with  HjS,  and  the  titration  carried  out  as  before. 

Determination  of  Antimony  in  presence  of  Tin  (Type  and 
Britannia  metal,  etc.)4 — The  finely  divided  aUoy  is  dissolved  in 
strong  liydrochloric  acid  by  heat,  adding  frequently  small  quantities 
of  potassium  chlorate.  The  liquid  is  boiled  to  remove  free  chlorine, 
cooled,  a  slight  excess  of  strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide  added, 
and  the  liberated  iodine  determined  by  standard  thiosulphate. 

*  Pharm.  Jour.,  Nov.,  1888.  ^  Zett.  angev).  Che.m.,  1888,  155 

tSeoalsoH.  Yockey  ,  J.  ^I.  C.  S.  190G,  U:J5. 
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Mohr's  process  for  the  determination  of  antimonious  oxide  is 
both  convenient  and  exact.    It  depends  on  the  reaction 

Sba03+2I,+2H20=Sb205+4HI. 

wliich  takes  place  in  a  solution  containing  an  excess  of  alkali 
bicarbonate.  The  above  equation  shows  that  120'2  parts  of 
antimony  (as  SbgOg)  are  equivalent  to  253-84  parts  Iodine,  and  the 
weight  of  Iodine  found  multiphed  by  0'4735  =  Sb. 

Clark*  has  made  experiments  as  to  the  value  of  this  process 
in  antimony  ores  and  aUoys,  and  makes  the  following  remarks  with 
respect  to  them. 

Mohr's  process  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  sharpness  and 
accuracy ;  and  the  chief  object  of  my  experiments  has  been  to  ascertain  the  best 
condition  for  the  application  of  this  method  to  the  determination  of  antimony  in 
ores  and  metals.  I  have  proved  by  experiments  that  the  presence  of  lead,  even 
in  large  quantity,  has  no  influence  on  the  result,  but  the  process  is  affected  by 
iron,  and  by  copper,  arseniC;  and  tin  in  the  lower  state  of  oxidation.  The 
following  is  a  short  summary  of  my  results  : — 

I.  In  the  case  of  pure  antimony  ores  practically  free  fi'om  arsenic,  and  iron, 
the  ore  may  be  dissolved  in  HCl,  heated  till  aU  the  H2S  has  been  driven  off,  then 
mixed  with  tartaric  acid  or  Rochelle  salt,  rendered  alkaline  by  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  titrated  with  ^/lo  iodine  solution,  as  recommended  by  Mohr.  1  gm. 
antimony  ore  containing  traces  of  Fe  gave  antimony  46"77  per  cent.  Another 
1  gm.  antimony  ore  containing  traces  of  Fe  gave  antimony  46*80  per  cent. 

II.  When  the  ore  contains  more  than  traces  of  iron,  it  is  dissolved  in  HCl, 
precipitated  with  HjS,  filtrated,  washed,  re-dissolved  in  HCl,  and  the  antimony 
titrated  in  an  alkaline  tartrate  solution  as  before. 

III.  When  the  ore  contains  arsenic,  which  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence, 
it  is  dissolved  in  strong  HCl  containing  sufficient  feme  chloride  to  decompose  the 
sulphides,  and  the  arsenic  is  distilled  off ;  the  antimony  is  then  precipitated  with 
HjS,  filtered,  washed,  re-dissolved  in  HCl,  and  titrated  with  ^/lo  iodine  in  an 
alkaline  tartrate  solution.  The  arsenic  in  the  distillate  can  also  be  titrated  with 
iodine  in  presence  of  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

IV.  When  an  alloy  or  sulphide  contains  tin  as  well  as  arsenic  and  antimony, 
it  may  be  dissolved  in  HCl  and  FcgClg,  the  arsenic  distilled  off  as  before,  and  the 
antimony  precipitated  with  metallic  iron  (which  should  be  as  pure  as  possible, 
steel  filings  answer  well.)  The  precipitated  antimony,  after  being  filtered  and 
washed,  is  then  dissolved  in  HCl  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  chlorate  of  potash, 
filtered  from  any  insoluble  impurity  derived  from  the  iron,  precipitated  vnth  HgS, 
filtered,  washed,  dissolved  in  HCl,  boiled  to  expel  HgS,  and  titrated  with  ^/lo 
iodine  in  an  alkaline  tartrate  solution. 

The  antimony  ore  referred  to  above,  when  treated  in  this  way,  gave  the 
following  results  : — 

1  gm.  gave  antimony  46-62  per  cent.  Another  1  gm.  gave  antimony  46*68  per 
cent. 

Clark^has  also  discovered  a  modified  iodimetric  process  which 
may  be  used  where  the  original  process  is  inadmissible. 

When  antimony  is  dissolved  in  HCl  with  the  assistance  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
nitric  acid,  or  bromine,  the  oxidizing  agent  converts  the  antimony  into  the 
highest  state  of  oxidation,  on  which  account  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  again 
to  render  it  suitable  for  the  application  of  M  o  h  r '  s  process.  It  has  been  discovered, 
however,  that  when  antimony  is  dissolved  in  HCl  with  the  assistance  of  iodine, 
no  reducing  agent  is  required,  as  iodine  in  an  acid  solution  does  not  oxidize 
antimony  beyond  SbaOg,  so  that  after  boiling  off  the  excess  of  iodine  Mohr's 
process  can  be  at  once  applied  to  the  solution. 

*  J.  S.  C.  I.  15,  255. 
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This  action  of  iodine  is  of  very  great  importance,  as  it  simplifies  very  much 
the  determination  of  antimony  in  alloys  containing  lead  and  tin,  as  the  tin  is  oxidized 
by  the  iodine  to  the  stannic  state,  and  the  lead  has  no  influence  on  the  result.  In 
applying  the  process,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  alloy  is  treated  with  HOI  so  long 
as  there  is  any  action,  then  solid  iodine  is  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
heat  applied  till  complete  solution  has  taken  place.  The  excess  of  iodine  is 
removed  by  boiling,  and  the  solution  cooled,  diluted,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
starch.  Should  the  addition  of  starch  produce  a  blue  colour  in  the  acid  solution 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  free  iodine,  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphite  of 
sodium  is  added  drop  by  drop  till  the  blue  colour  disappears.  It  is  then  mixed 
with  Rochelle  salt,  rendered  aUialine  with  sodium  carbonate  and  titrated  with  -^/lo 
iodine  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  excess  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 

In  this  way  good  results  were  obtained  with  white  metal  and 
alloys  containing  large  proportions  of  lead  ;  but  if  copper  is  present 
the  result  is  too  low,  and  the  copper  should  be  removed  by  con- 
verting the  metals  into  sulphides,  and  dissolving  out  the  antimony 
by  caustic  soda  or  potash. 

2.    Oxidation  by  Potassium  Bichromate  or 
Permanganate  (Kessler). 

SSbClg  + 1 6HC1 + 2KMn04  =  SSbClg  +  2KC1 + 2MnCl2 + SHgO. 

Bichromate  or  permanganate  added  to  a  solution  of  antimonious 
chloride,  containing  not  less  than  ^  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*12),  converts  it  into  antimonic  chloride. 

The  reaction  is  uniform  only  when  the  minimum  quantity  of 
acid  indicated  above  is  present,  but  it  ought  not  to  exceed  ^  the 
volume,  and  the  precautions  before  given  as  to  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  permanganate  must  be  taken  into  account, 
hence  it  is  preferable  to  use  dichromate. 

Kessler*  has  carefully  experimented  upon  this  method  and 
adopts  the  following  processes. 

A  standard  solution  of  arsenious  oxide  is  prepared  containing 
5  gm.  of  the  pure  oxide,  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  sodium  hydrate, 
neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  100  c.c.  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  added,  then  diluted  with  water  to  1  Htre  ;  each  c.c.  of 
this  solution  contains  0*005  gm.  AsgOg,  and  represents  exactly 
0*007283  gm.  SbgOg. 

Solutions  of  potassium  dichromate  and  ferrous  sulphate,  of 
known  strength  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  prepared  in  the  usual 
way  ;  and  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  is 
used  as  indicator. 

The  relation  between  the  dichromate  and  arsenious  solution  is 
found  by  measuring  10  c.c.  of  the  latter  into  a  beaker,  then  20  c.c. 
hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*12,  and  from  80  to  100  c.c.  of  water  (to 
ensure  uniformity  of  action  the  volume  of  HCl  must  never  be  less 
than  ^  or  more  than  I)  ;  the  dichromate  solution  is  then  added  in 
excess,  the  mixture  allowed  to  react  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
ferrous  solution  added  until  the  indicator  shows  the  blue  colour. 

*  I'onacnd.  Annul.  118,  17. 
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To  find  the  exact  point  more  closely,  J  or  1  c.c.  dichromate  solution 
may  be  added  and  again  iron,  until  tlie  precise  ending  is  obtained. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  material,  free  from  organic  matter,  organic 
acids,  or  heavy  metals,  is  dissolved  in  the  proper  proportion  of  HCl,  and  titrated 
precisely  as  just  described  for  the  arsenious  solution  ;  the  strength  of  the 
dichromate  solution  having  been  found  in  relation  to  A82O3  the  calculation  as 
respects  Sb^O^  presents  no  difficulty.  Where  direct  titration  is  not  possible  the 
same  course  may  be  adopted  as  with  arsenic  ;  namely,  precipitation  with  HgS  and 
digestion  with  mercuric  chloride. 

In  the  case  of  using  permanganate  it  is  equally  necessary  to  have 
the  same  proportion  of  HCl  present  in  the  mixture,  and  the  standard 
solution  must  be  added  till  the  rose  colour  is  permanent.  The 
permanganate  may  be  safely  used  with  J  the  volume  of  HCl,  with 
the  addition  of  some  magnesic  sulphate,  and  as  the  double  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potassium  can  readily  be  obtained  j)ure,  and  the 
organic  acid  exercises  no  disturbing  effect  in  the  titration,  it  is 
a  convenient  material  upon  which  to  standardize  the  solution. 

1  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  5*27  gm.  of  potassium  per- 
manganate per  litre  =  1%  Sb  in  1  gm.  of  substance. 

3.  Distillation  of  Antimonious  or  Antimonic  Sulphide  with 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  Titration  of  the  evolved  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  (Schneider). 

When  either  of  the  sulphides  of  antimony  is  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  Bunsen's,  Fresenius',  or  Mohr's  distilling 
apparatus  (p.  135),  for  every  eq.  of  antimony  present  as  sulphide, 
3  eq.  of  H.^S  are  hberated.  If,  therefore,  the  latter  be  determined, 
the  quantity  of  antimony  is  ascertained. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  antimony  to  be  determined  is  brought  into  the 
form  of  ter-  or  penta-sulphide  (if  precipitated  from  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
tartaric  acid  must  be  previously  added  to  prevent  the  precipitate  being  con- 
taminated with  chloride),  which,  together  with  the  filter  containing  it,  is  put  into 
the  distilling  flask  with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  not  too 
concentrated.  The  absorption  tube  contains  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda  or  potash 
with  a  definite  quantity  of  ^/lo  arsenious  acid  solution  in  sufficient  excess  to 
retain  all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.  The  flask  is  then  heated  to 
boiling,  and  the  operation  continued  till  all  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
has  ceased ;  the  mixture  is  then  poured  into  a  beaker,  and  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  precipitate  all  the  arsenious  sulphide.  The  whole  is  then 
diluted  to,  say,  300  c.c,  and  100  c.c.  taken  with  a  pipette,  neutralized  with 
sodium  carbonate,  some  bicarbonate  added,  and  titrated  for  excess  of  arsenious 
acid  with  ^/lo  iodine  and  starch.  The  separation  of  antimony  may  generally  be 
ensured  by  precipitation  as  sulphide.  If  arsenic  is  precipitated  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  removed  by  treatment  with  ammonium  carbonate. 

4.    Titration  with  Standard  Potassium  Bromate  (Gyory).* 

This  method  was  originally  devised  for  the  valuation  of  Fowler's 
solution  and  of  tartar  emetic,  hence  it  is  applicable  to  both 
arsenic  and  antimony. 

2  KBr03  +  2  HCl +  3  Sb203  =  2KCl  +  2  HBr-|-3  Sh^Oy 

"Z.  a.  C.  1893,  32,  il5. 
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Eeagent  required  : 

Decinormal  potassium  broniate — 2-784  gm.  of  the  pure  crystals  dried  at  110°  C. 
are  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  1  litre. 

1  c.c.  =0  004948  gm.  AsjOg 
1  c.c.  =0-00721  gm.  Shfi._^. 

The  titration  is  performed  in  a  solution  acidified  with  HCl.  For  a  1  %  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  an  equal  volume  of  dilute  HCl  (1  :  2)  is  used  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
antimony  more  acid  must  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the 
antimony  with  increasing  dilution  during  titration.  Thus,  for  0-3  gm.  of  tartar 
emetic  25  c.c.  or  more  of  the  dilute  acid  should  be  added.  Methyl  orange  is  added 
to  the  solution  as  indicator.  In  each  case  the  slightest  excess  of  bromate  completely 
decolorizes  the  red  solution  in  consequence  of  the  liberation  of  bromine.  The 
bromate  solution  should  be  added  gradually,  especially  towards  the  end.  The 
presence  of  tin  and  of  considerable  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  interferes  with 
this  method. 


5.    Determination  of  Antimony  Pentoxide  and  its 
Compounds  (W  e  11  e  r). 

This  is  the  converse  of  method  1.  The  pentachloride  is  distilled 
with  strong  HCl  and  KI  in  one  of  the  forms  of  distiUing  apparatus 
(see  figs.  38  and  39),  and  the  separated  iodine  titrated  with  ^/lo 
tliiosulphate. 

Note  on  the  foregoing  methods:  E.  Schmidt*  especially  recommends 
methods  2  and  4  for  technical  purposes. 

Beckettt  finds  that  the  volumetric  determination  of  antimony  with  iodine 
gives  very  concordant  results,  but  these  are  only  correct  when  the  older  atomic 
weight  of  antimony  (Sb=122)  is  used.  When  the  atomic  weight  Sb  =  120-2  is 
taken  the  results  are  about  1  per  cent,  too  low. 


ARSENIC. 

As  =  74-96.    As„03  =  197-92.    Asj,05  =  229-92. 
1.    Oxidation  by  Iodine  (Mohr). 

The  principle  upon  which  the  determination  of  arsenious  oxide 
by  iodine  is  based  is  explained  on  p.  139. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  determination  of  arsenious 
compounds  by  the  method  there  described  it  is  necessary  to  use 
sodium  bicarbonate  for  rendering  the  solution  alkahne,  as  in  the 
case  of  antimony. J 

Method  of  Procedure  :  To  a  neutral  aqueous  solution,  add  about  20  c.c.  of 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  to  every  O'l  gm.  or  so  of  AsjOg,  and 
then  titrate  with  ^/^q  iodine  and  starch.  When  the  solution  is  acid,  it  may  be 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  then  the  necessary  quantity  of  bicarbonate 
added,  and  the  titration  completed  as  before. 

Procedure  for  Arsenic  Acid  :  This  is  best  done  by  dissolving  the  acid  in 
water  and  boiling  with  potassium  iodide  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 

"Chem.  ZeU.  1910,  34,  453.  t  C.  N.  1910,  102,  101. 

^-  ^-  ^-  I'^'^S,  .31,  and  Analyst  33,  102)  has  studied  Mohr's 
meT,iioa.    He  siiprgcHts  the  use  of  sodium  iiliosi)hatc  instead  of  bicarbouate. 
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large  excess  until  all  iodine  vapours  are  dissiijated.  The  HgAsO^  is  completely 
reduced  to  H3A8O3.  The  liquid  is  then  cooled,  sodium  carbonate  added  to 
neutrahty,  then  some  bicarbonate,  and  the  arsenious  acid  titrated  with  iodine  in 
the  usual  way.  Younger*  has  verified  this  method  and  proved  that  the  reduction 
is  complete  ;  he  also  states  that  when  the  boiled  solution  cools,  the  liberation  of 
a  slight  amount  of  iodine  occurs,  which  may  be  prevented  by  using  a  few  c.c.  of 
glycerine.  Of  course  the  arsenic  acid  must  contain  no  nitric  acid,  nitrates,  or 
similar  interfering  bodies. 

I  C.C.  ^/lo  iodine =0-004948  gm.  AsgOg,  or  0'005748  gm.  AsgOg. 

The  Determination  of  Arsenic  in  Alkali  Arsenates. — It  was 

originally  proposed  by  Mohr  to  effect  this  by  passing  sulphur 
dioxide  through  the  solution  so  as  to  reduce  the  arsenic  to  arsenious 
acid,  boihng  off  the  SO2,  and  determining  the  arsenious  acid  by 
iodine  as  just  described.  This  process,  however,  was  not  widely 
adopted,  as  it  was  found  defective  in  many  instances  for  the  reason 
that  the  mere  passing  of  the  gas  through  the  Uquid  did  not  ensure 
complete  reduction  of  the  acid. 

Holt h off  and  McKayJ  have  experimented  largely  on  this 
metliod  of  determining  arsenic,  and  Holthof  proved  that  various 
forms  of  arsenic,  on  being  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  would  bear 
evaporation  to  dryness  with  HCl  without  loss,  and  that  arsenic 
sulphide  could  be  oxidized  by  strong  nitric  acid,  or  with  HCl  and 
KCIO3,  to  arsenic  acid,  and  reduced  to  the  lower  state  of  oxidation 
by  copious  treatment  with  SO2,  the  method  being  to  add  300 
or  400  c.c.  of  strong  solution  of  SOo,  digest  on  the  water  bath  for 
two  hours,  then  boil  down  to  one-half,  and  when  cool  add  sodium 
bicarbonate,  and  titrate  with  iodine. 

McKay  shortens  the  method  considerably  by  placing  the  mixture 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  tying  down  the  stopper,  and  digesting 
in  boiling  water  for  one  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  bottle 
is  removed  and  allowed  to  cool  somewhat,  then  emptied  into  a  boihng- 
flask,  diluted  with  about  double  its  volume  of  water,  and  boiled 
down  by  help  of  a  platinum  spiral  to  one-half.  The  hquid  is  cooled, 
diluted,  and  either  the  whole  or  an  ahquot  portion  titrated  with 
iodine  in  the  usual  way. 

For  quantities  of  material  representing  about  0"1  gm.  As,  30  c.c. 
of  saturated  solution  of  SO2  will  suffice,  and  the  reduction  may 
therefore  be  made  in  a  bottle  holding  50  or  60  c.c.  (fig.  40).  The 
results  are  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  titrating  commercial 
alkali  arsenates,  wliich  often  contain  small  quantities  of  arsenious 
acid,  this  must  be  determined  first,  and  the  amount  deducted  from 
the  total  obtained  after  reduction. 

A.  Willi amsonll  has  devised  the  following  ready  method  as 
being  applicable  to  commercial  arsenates,  and  has  made  use  of 
the  reaction  which  takes  place  between  arsenic  and  hydriodic  acids 
in  strong  acid  solution.     In  these  circumstances  arsenic  acid 

•  .7.  S.  C.  I.  9,  158.  t  Z.  a.  C.  22,  378.  t  C.  N.  53.  221-243. 
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is  quantitatively  reduced  with  liberation  of  iodine.  The  reaction 
is 

AS2O5  +4HI = AS2O3 +2H2O  +2I2. 

It  was  found  that  the  reduction  is  complete  only  in  strongly  acid 
solution,  and  that  if  such  a  solution  be  diluted  the  reverse  reaction 
takes  place  to  a  certain  extent,  a  portion  of  the  arsenious  becoming 
oxidized  to  arsenic  acid.  The  iodine  may,  however,  be  determined 
before  dilution  by  means  of  thiosulphate,  and  in  the  absence  of 
other  bodies  capable  of  liberating  iodine  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  arsenic  acid.  The  acid  solution  may  then  be 
neutralized,  and  the  arsenite  titrated  with  iodine.  Tliis  serves  as 
a  check  on  the  thiosulphate  titration. 

The  reduction  may  be  effected  either  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid  solution,  but  in  eitlier  case  a  considerable  excess  of  acid  must 
be  present,  otherwise  the  reduction  is  incomplete. 

As  commercial  sodium  arsenate  usually  contains  some  nitrate, 
experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  presence  of  this 
salt  interferes  with  the  accuracy  of  the  thiosulphate  titration. 
A  pure  solution  of  arsenate  was  prepared  as  before,  and  1  gm.  of 
sodium  nitrate  added.  25  c.c.  of  this  solution  were  then  treated 
with  potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  iodine  titrated 
with  thiosulphate  as  before.  The  arsenic  acid  calculated  from  the 
thiosulphate  consumed  was  100"3,  instead  of  100.  It  is  evident 
that  the  presence  of  nitrate  causes  httle  or  no  hberation  of  iodine  in 
the  cold,  but  if  the  arsenate  is  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium  iodide  in  a  closed  bottle  immersed  in  boihng  water  the 
iodine  liberated  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  corresponding  to 
the  arsenic  acid.  In  this  case,  the  quantity  of  thiosulphate  con- 
sumed is  of  no  value.  The  arsenic  can,  however,  be  accurately 
determined  by  titrating  the  arsenite  after  the  iodine  has  been 
decolorized. 

Instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  15  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  in  equal  volumes,  may  be  used.  Since  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  causes  the  solution  to  become  shghtly  heated,  it  is 
cooled  before  titrating  the  iodine.  The  results  are  practically  the 
same  as  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Not  less  than  3  gm.  potassium  iodide  should  be  added,  or  complete 
reduction  is  not  immediately  effected.  The  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  nitrate  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
thiosulphate  titration.  Complete  reduction  can  be  brought  about 
with  2  gm.  potassium  iodide  and  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  if  the 
solution  is  heated  for  five  minutes  on  the  steam  bath.  A  portion 
of  the  iodine  volatilizes,  but  no  arsenic  is  lost.  The  iodine  is 
exactly  decolorized  with  thiosulphate,  the  solution  neutrahzed  and 
titrated  with  iodine  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Procedure  with  Commercial  Arsenate  01"  Soda  :  10  gm.  are  dissolved 
to  I  litre,  and  the  arsenic  acid  in  25  c.c.  determined  by  one  of  the  methods  given 
above.  The  thiosulphate  titration  records  only  the  arsenic  previously  existing  as 
arsenic  acid.    The  small  proportion  of  AsjOj  which  usually  exists  is  ascertained 
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by  direct  titration.  When  this  is  calculatccl  to  arsenic  acid,  and  added  to  that 
found  by  thiosulphate,  the  results  approximate  very  closely  to  those  found  by 
titrating  the  arsenic. 

Determination  of  Arsenic  in  presence  of  Tin. — If  both  these 
elements  are  present  in  the  lower  state  of  oxidation,  the  tin  may  be 
oxidized  with  iodine  in  strong  acid  solution,  the  arsenic  being 
unaffected.  Rochelle  salt  is  then  added,  the  solution  neutralized, 
and  the  arsenite  titrated  with  iodine. 

Example  :  25  c.c.  of  ^/lo  sodium  arsenite  were  mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  3  gm.  stannous  chloride  added.  The  tin  was  then  exactly 
oxidized  with  standard  iodine,  and  the  arsenic  titrated  in  the  alkaline  solution. 
24"9  c.c  of  ^/lo  iodine  were  required. 

If  they  are  present  in  the  highest  state  of  oxidation,  the  arsenic 
may  be  reduced  by  one  of  the  methods  given  under  the  determination 
of  arsenic  acid.    The  stannic  salt  is  not  affected. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  determine  the  arsenic  in  a  mixture  of  arsenate 
and  stannate  of  soda.  In  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tin,  however,  the  complete  reduction  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  not 
effected  quite  as  readily  as  when  tin  is  absent.  The  following 
method  has  given  good  results  : — 

4  or  5  gm.  of  the  mixture  are  dissolved  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  HCl  as 
possible,  an  equal  weight  of  tartaric  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  solution,  which  is 
then  diluted  to  250  c.c.  (Tf  the  tartaric  acid  is  not  added  a  precipitate  forms  on 
dilution  which  contains  both  tin  and  arsenic.)  25  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  then 
mixed  with  3  gm.  potassium  iodide  and  25  c.c.  HCl,  sp.  gr.  1-16,  and  the 
solution  heated  on  the  steam  bath  for  two  or  three  minutes  to  ensure  the 
complete  reduction  of  the  arsenic  acid.  The  liberated  iodine  is  exactly 
decolorized  with  thiosulphate,  and  the  arsenic  determined  by  titration  with 
iodine  in  the  neutralized  solution.  A  mixture  of  arsenate  and  stannate  in  equal 
quantities  and  containing  a  known  percentage  of  arsenic  gave  28  "57  instead  of 
28 '75  per  cent,  of  arsenic  acid. 


2.    Oxidation  by  Potassium  Bichromate  (Kessler). 

This  method  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  fully  described  on  p.  153  for  antimony. 

The  arsenious  compound  is  mixed'  with  ^/lo  dichromate  in  excess  in  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  in  such  proportion  that  at  least  ^  of  the  total 
volume  consists  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1"12). 

The  excess  o"f  dichromate  is  found  by  a  standard  solution  of  pure  iron,  or  of 
double  iron  salt,  with  potassium  ferricyanide  as  indicator ;  the  quantity  of 
dichromate  reduced  is,  of  course,  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  arsenious 
converted  into  arsenic  acid. 

1  C.C.  ■^/lo  dichromate  =  0-004948  gm.  AsgOg. 

In  cases  where  the  direct  titration  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  cannot 
be  accomplished,  tiie  arsenious  acid  is  precipitated  with  HjS  (with  arsenates  at 
70°  C),  the  precipitate  well  washed,  the  lilter  and  the  precipitate  placed  in 
a  stoppered  flask,  together  witii  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1'12  sp.  gr.,  and  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the 
precipitate  is  white,  then  water  added  in  such  proportion  that  not  less  than  ^  of 
the  volume  of  liquid  consists  of  concentrated  HCl ;  "/lo  dichromate  is  tiicn 
added,  and  the  titration  with  standard  ferrous  solution  completed  as  usual. 
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3.    Indirect  Determination  by  Distilling  with  Chromic  and 
Hydrochloric  Acids  (Buns en). 

The  principle  of  this  very  exact  method  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  when  potassium  dichromate  is  boiled  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  is  Hberated  in  the  proportion  of  3  eq. 
to  1  eq.  of  chromic  acid. 

If,  hoAvever,  arsenious  acid  is  present,  but  not  in  excess,  the 
chlorine  evolved  is  not  in  the  proportion  mentioned  above,  but  so 
much  less  as  is  necessary  to  convert  the  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid. 

AS2O3  +  4C1  +  2H2O  =  AsPs + 4HC1. 

Therefore  every  4  eq.  of  chlorine  short  of  the  quantity  yielded 
when  dichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  distilled  alone  represent 
1  eq.  arsenious  acid.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  some  form 
of  the  apparatus  described  on  p.  135  et  seq. 

4.    By  Precipitation  as  Uranium  Arsenate  (Bbdeker). 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  arsenic  must  exist  in  the  state  of  arsenic 
acid  (AsjOg),  and  the  process  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  for  the  determination 
of  phosphoric  acid,  devised  by  Neubauer,  Pincus  and  myself  {infra).  The 
strength  of  the  uranium  solution  may  be  ascertained  and  fixed  by  pure  sodium  or 
potassium  arsenate,  or  by  means  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  arsenious  acid 
converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  evaporation  with  strong  nitric  acid,  then  neutralized 
with  alkali,  and  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  The  method  of  titration  is  precisely 
the  same  as  with  phosphoric  acid  ;  the  solution  of  uranium  should  be  titrated 
upon  a  weighed  amount  of  arsenical  compound,  bearing  in  mind  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  P2O5,  that  the  titration  must  take  place  under  precisely  similar  conditions 
as  to  quantity  of  liquid,  the  amount  of  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  acid  added, 
and  the  depth  of  colour  obtained  by  contact  of  the  fluid  under  titration  with  the 
ferrocyanide  solution. 

Bo  am*,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  the  examination  of 
arsenical  ores,  recommends  this  method  as  being  rapid  and  accurate, 
and  carries  it  out  as  follows  : — 

Method  of  Procedure  :  1  to  1  "5  gm.  of  dried  and  powdered  ore  is  boiled  to 
dryness  with  20-25  c.c.  of  strong  nitric  acid  ;  when  cool  about  30  c.c.  of  30  % 
caustic  soda  solution  is  added  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  diluted,  filtered 
and  made  up  to  250  c.c.  25  c.c.  of  the  liquid  are  acidified  with  a  solution  containing 
10  per  cent,  of  sodium  acetate  in  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  and  heated  nearly 
to  boiling,  then  titrated  with  the  standard  uranium  as  usual.  For  this  latter, 
tbe  same  authority  recommends  what  he  terms  a  fourth-normal  solution  of 
uranium,  containing  17*1  gm.  uranium  acetate,  and  15  c.c.  glacial  acetic  acid  made 
up  to  2  litres  with  water,  1  c.c.  being  equal  to  1-25  mgm.  As.  But  if  the 
method  has  to  be  considered  accurate,  this  suggestion  can  scarcely  be  adopted, 
since  the  uranium  acetate  of  commerce  is  of  indefinite  hydration  ;  and  moreover, 
to  ensure  exactitude,  it  is  necessary  that  the  titration  should  be  carried  out  with 
the  same  proportions  of  saline  matters,  acetic  acid,  etc.  as  existed  when  originally 
standardizing  the  uranium.  I,  therefore,  unhesitatingly  recommend  that  the 
uranium  should  be  standardizccl  with  a  known  weight  of  pure  arsenic  or  arsenate 
in  tlie  presence  of  the  same  proportions  of  sodium  hydrate  and  acetate,  acetic 
acid,  etc.  as  will  actually  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  an  ore.  The  method  may 
be  used  for  all  ores  which  can  be  attacked  by  nitric  acid.    It  is  also  available  for 


*  C.  N.  61,  219, 
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iron  pyrites  containing  tolerable  quantities  of  arsonio  ;  the  ferric  arsenate  being 
readily  decomposed  by  excess  of  NaHO,  thus  allowing  the  ferric  hydrate  to  be 
filtered  off  free  from  As. 

The  solution  of  arsenic  acid  must,  of  course,  be  free  from  metals 
liable  to  give  a  colour  with  the  indicator  and  from  phosphates. 
Alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  zinc  are  of  no  consequence,  but  it  is 
advisable  to  add  nearly  the  required  volume  of  uranium  to  the 
liquid  before  heating.  The  arsenic  acid  must  be  separated  from  all 
bases  which  would  yield  compounds  insoluble  in  Aveak  acetic 
acid. 

The  AsHg  evolved  from  Marsh's  apparatus  may  be  passed  into 
fuming  HNO3,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  arsenic  acid  dissolved  in 
water  (antimony,  if  present,  is  insoluble),  then  titrated  cautiously 
with  uranium  in  presence  of  free  acetic  acid  and  sodium  acetate  as 
above  described. 


5.    By  Standard  Silver  as  Arsenate. 

This  method  has  been  devised  by  Pierce  of  the  Colorado 
Smelting  Company,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Method  of  PROOEDtrBS :  The  finely-powdered  substance  for  analysis  is 
mixed  in  a  large  porcelain  crucible  with  from  six  to  ten  times  its  weight  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate.  The  mass 
is  then  heated  with  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  to  fusion  for  a  few  minutes, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  soluble  portion  extracted  by  warming  with  water  in  the 
crucible,  and  filtering  from  the  insoluble  residue.  The  arsenic  is  in  the  filtrate 
as  alkali  arsenate.  The  solution  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  boiled  to  expel 
CO2  and  nitrous  fumes.  It  is  then  cooled  to  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
almost  exactly  neutralized  as  follows  : — Place  a  small  piece  of  litmus  paper  in  the 
liquid  :  it  should  show  an  acid  reaction.  Now  gradually  add  strong  ammonia  till 
the  litmus  turns  blue,  avoiding  a  great  excess.*  Again  make  slightly  acid  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  strong  nitric  acid  ;  and  then,  by  means  of  very  dilute  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid,  added  drop  by  drop,  brmg  the  solution  to  such  a  condition  that 
the  litmus  paper,  after  having  previously  been  reddened,  will,  in  the  course  of 
half  a  minute,  begin  to  show  signs  of  alkalinity.  The  litmus  paper  may  now  be 
removed  and  washed,  and  the  solution,  if  tolerably  clear,  is  ready  for  the  addition 
of  silver  nitrate.  If  the  neutralization  has  caused  miich  of  a  precipitate 
(alumina,  etc.),  it  is  best  to  filter  it  off  at  once,  to  render  the  subsequent  filtration 
and  washing  of  the  arsenate  of  silver  easier. 

A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (neutral)  is  now  added  in  slight  excess ;  and  after 
stirring  a  moment  to  partially  coagulate  the  precipitated  arsenate,  which  is  of 
a  brick-red  colour,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  cold 
water.  The  filtrate  is  then  tested  with  silver  and  dilute  ammonia,  to  see  that 
the  precipitation  is  complete. 

The  object  is  now  to  determine  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  precipitat-e,  and 
from  this  to  calculate  the  arsenic.  The  arsenate  of  silver  is  dissolved  on  the 
filter  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (which  leaves  undissolved  any  chloride  of  silver),  and 
the  filtrate  titrated,  after  the  addition  of  ferric  sulphate,  with  thiocyanato 
(p.  145). 

From  the  formula  3  AgoO.AsaOg,  647-2  parts  Ag  =  149-92  parts 
As,  or  Ag  :  As  =  l  ;  0-2316.'' 

A  modification  of  the  above  method  is  suggested  by  J.  F. 

*  C  a  n  b  yj^ncutralizos  with  an  emulsion  of  zinc  oxldo. 
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Bennett*  in  order  to  avoid  some  sources  of  inaccuracy.  Ho  found 
that  it  was  very  diificult  to  obtain  neutrality  by  either  of  the 
processes  given,  and,  by  avoiding  ammonia,  plienolphthalein  could 
be  used  as  an  indicator. 

Method  of  Procedure:  O'o  giu.  of  the  finely- powdered  substance  is  fused 
with  3  to  5  gm.  of  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  in  equal  parts,  about 
one-third  being, used  on  the  top.  On  cooling,  the  mass  is  extracted  with  boiling, 
water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate,  which  contains  the  arsenic  as  alkali  arsenate, 
is  strongly  acidified' with  acetic  acid,  then  boiled  to  expel  CO,,  and,  after  cooling, 
treated  with  a  few  drops  of  phenol))hthalein  and  sufficient  caustic  soda  to  give 
an  allvaline  reaction.  The  purple-red  coloration  produced  by  an  excess  of  alkali 
is  then  discharged  by  acetic  acid.  A  slight  excess  of  neutral  silver  nitrate  is 
then  vigorously  stirred  in,  and  the  whole  left  to  settle,  away  from  direct  sunlight ; 
the  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off  through  a  filter,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
by  decantation  with  cold  water,  then  thrown  on  the  filter  and  thoroughly  washed. 
The  funnel  is  then  filled  with  water  and  20  c.c.  of  strong  nitric  acid,  this  liquid 
is  run  through  the  filter  into  the  original  beaker,  tlie  residue  washed  thoroughly 
with  cold  water,  and  the  filtrate  made  up  to  about  100  c.c,  then  titrated  with 
standard  thiocyf.nate. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  arsenate  of  silver  formed  from 
a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  (nearly  six  times  by  weight),  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  work  witli  large  amounts  of 
substance..  0'5  gm.  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  determination  of 
the  smallest  quantity  of  arsenic  ;  and  where  the  percentage  is  high 
as  Httle  as  0*1  gm.  may  be  taken  witli  advantage.  The  method  has 
been  used  with  very  satisfactory  results  on  the  sulphide  of  arsenic 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  analysis. 

Substances  such  as  molybdic  and  phosphoric  acids,  which  behave 
similarly  to  arssnic  under  this  treatment,  interfere,  of  course,  with 
the  method.  Antimony,  by  forming  sodium  antimoniate,  remains 
practically  insoluble  and  ^^  ithout  effect. 

6.    Determination  oi  Arsenious  Sulphide  by  Iodine. 

J.  and  H.  S.  Pattinsonf  have  shown  that  the  separation  of 
arsenic  as  sulphide  from  many  metals,  viz.,  lead,  tin,  cadmium, 
antimony,  and  bismuth,  is  complete  when  made  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-16-1-17).  The  subsequent  determin-; 
ation  is  carried  out  by  the  autliors  as  follows  : — 

Method  OF  Proc3dure  :  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  asbestos  in  a  Clooch 
crucible  and  washed  with  cold  water  until  free  from  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
asbestos  felt  with  the  adhering  precipitate  is  then  placed  in  a  small  beaker  ;  the 
crucible  is  wiped  out  with  a  little  clean  ignited  asbestos,  whicli  is  also  put  into 
the  beaker.  10  or  15  c.c.  of  concentraterl  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  about 
1-83),  free  from  arsenic,  are  then  poured  into  the  beaker,  which  is  tlien  placed 
without  a  cover  on  a  hot  plate  or  on  a  wire  gauze  over  a  small  Bunsen  flame  in 
a  good  draught  closet.  As  soon  as  the  acid  reaches  the  temperature  at  which  it 
begins  to  fume,  the  arsenious  sulphide  becomes  rapidly  decomposed  ;  at  first  both 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  are  given  off  (if  a  cover  be  put  on 
the  beaker  the  mutual  decomposition  of  these  two  gases  causes  a  deposition  of 
sulpliur  on  the  sides  of  the  beaker).  Tlie  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  over  in  a  few  seconds,  but  the  sulphur  dioxide  takes  longer  to  expel, 
*  J.  Am.  C.  S.  21,  431.  t     »■  O.  I.,  1898,  p.  21 1. 
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depeiuling  upon  the  quantity  of  arsenious  Hulphicle  and  of  free  suljihur  that 
niaj'  have  been  mixed  witli  the  precipitate.  As  soon  as  the  decomposition  ol 
the  arsenious  sulphide  begins,  the  liquid  becomes  darkened  in  colour,  and  tlie 
heating,  which  may  be  brought  to  and  kept  at  the  verge  of  ebullition  of  the  acid, 
is  continued  until  this  dark  colour  passes  away,  when  it  will  be  found  that  all 
the  sulphurous  acid  has  been  expelled.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all 
sulphurous  acid  should  be  eliminated  at  this  stage.  This  takes  about  10  to  20 
minutes  with  precipitates  of  sulphide  weighing  about  0*02  gm.  and  nearly  free 
from  free  sulphur.  Arsenious  acid  remains  in  solution  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  amount  is  determined  by  cooling  the  acid,  diluting  with  water,  nearly 
neutralizing  the  acid  with  concentrated  sodium  hydrate  solution,  and  then 
completing  the  neutralization  and  rendering  alkaline  with  an  excess  of  sodium 
bicarbonate,  and  finally  titrating  with  standard  iodine  solution  and  starch.  Tho 
iodine  solution  must  be  standardized  against  an  approximately  equal  quantity  of 
arsenious  acid,  to  which  the  same  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  as 
was  used  for  the  decomposition  of  the  arsenious  sulphide  lirecipitate.  As 
sulphuric  acid  alone  usually  requires  a  few  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
centinormal  iodine  solution  to  be  added  to  it  before  the  blue  colour  of  iodide  of 
starch  forms,  a  blank  experiment  with  the  stock  of  acid  in  use  should  be  made 
once  for  all.  It  was  found  the  best  plan  to  avoid  breaking  up  the  asbestos  felt, 
and  if  possible  to  put  it  in  the  beaker  so  that  the  side  on  which  the  precipitate 
lies  is  on  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.  This  prevents  the  precipitate  from  be- 
coming detached  from  the  felt  and  floating  to  the  top  of  the  acid  or  creeping 
up  the  side  of  the  beaker. 

Thi.s  method  was  used  for  six  months  in  the  course  of  daily  work, 
alongside  of  determinations  made  by  weighing  the  sulphide 
precipitate,  or,  after  having  separated  the  arsenic  by  Fischer's 
distillation  process,  by  titrating  the  distillate  (previously  rendered 
alkahne)  with  iodine  solution,  and  the  results  were  very  concordant. 

Experiments  show  that  there  is  no  loss  of  arsenious  acid  by 
volatihzation  Avhen  arsenious  sulphide  is  decomposed  by  heating 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manner  described. 

Determination  o£  Arsenic  in  Iron  Ores,  Steel,  and  Pig  Iron 

(J.  E.  Stead). — The  best  method  of  separating  arsenic  from  iron 
solutions  is  undoubtedly  that  of  distilling  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ferrous  chloride. 

Stead  found,  after  many  trials  and  experiments,  that  if  the 
distillation  is  conducted  in  a  special  manner  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  may  be  obtained  in  the  distillate,  unaccompanied  -v^dth  any 
traces  of  ferrous  chloride,  and  that  if  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly 
neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  finally  completely  neuti'ahzed  with 
sodium  bicarbonate,  the  arsenic  can  be  determined  with  iodine  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  standard  solutions  required  are  : — 

Arsenious  oxide.  0-66  gm.  (=0'5  gm.  elemental  arsenic)  of  pure 
arsenious  oxide  in  fine  powder  is  weighed  and  placed  in  a  flask,  witli 
2  gm.  of  sodium  carbonate  and  100  c.c.  of  boiling  distilled  water, 
and  the  liquid  boiled  till  all  the  arsenious  oxide  has  dissolved. 
When  cool,  2  gm.  of  sodium  bicarbonate  are  added  and  diluted  to 
one  litre.    1  c.c.  =0-0005  gm.  As. 

Iodine  solution.  11  gm.  of  pure  iodine  is  dissolved  in  2  gm. 
of  potassium  iodide  and^water,  tlie  solution  diluted  to  one  htre, 
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then  standardized  by  titrating  20  c.c.  of  the  arsenious  solution. 
If  the  iodine  has  been  pure,  20  c.c.  of  the  solution  should  be 
required  just  to  produce  a  permanent  blue  with  starch. 

These  solutions  keep  fairly  well  without  alteration  for  several 
months.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  ascertain  periodically  the 
value  of  the  iodine  by  titrating  it  with  the  arsenic  solution. 

Method  of  Procedure  for  Steel  :  From  1  to  50  gm.  of  the  steel  in 
drillings  are  introduced  into  a  30-ounce  flask,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  equal 
parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  is  added  to  dissolve  it.  The  mouth 
of  the  flask  is  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  carrying  a  safety  tube  and  a  tube  to 
convey  the  gas  evolved  into  the  Winkler's  spiral  absorption  tubes,  containing 
a  strong  saturated  solution  of  bromine  in  water. 

The  tube  is  filled  to  one-third  of  its  length  with  the  solution,  and  about  J  c.c. 
of  free  bromine  is  run  in  to  replace  the  bromine  which  is  consumed  or  carried 
out  with  the  passing  gas. 

The  contents  of  the  flask  are  now  gently  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  a  steady 
but  not  rapid  current  of  gas  passes  through  the  bromine  solution. 

In  about  one  hour  the  whole  of  the  steel  wiU  be  dissolved,  and  when  no  more 
evolution  of  hydrogen  can  be  observed,  the  liquid  in  the  flask  is  well  boiled,  so 
as  to  completely  drive  all  the  gas  into  and  through  the  bromine  solution. 

The  absorption  tube  is  now  disconnected,  and  the  bromine  solution  containing 
that  part  of  the  arsenic  which  has  passed  off  as  gas  is  rinsed  out  into  a  small 
100  c.c.  beaker,  and  the  excess  of  bromine  is  gently  boiled  off,  and  the  clear 
colourless  solution  is  poured  into  the  flask.  About  0*5  gm.  of  zinc  sulphide  is 
now  dropped  into  the  iron  solution  and  the  contents  are  violently  shaken  for 
about  three  minutes,  b}'-  which  time  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  will  be  in  the 
insoluble  state,  partly  as  sulphide  and  partly  as  a  black  precipitate  of  possibly 
free  arsenic  and  arsenide  of  iron. 

It  has  been  found  that  violent  agitation  for  a  few  minutes  is  quite  as  efficacious 
in  effecting  the  complete  separation  of  arsenic  sulphide  as  the  method  of 
passing  a  current  of  CO.,  through  the  solution  to  remove  the  excess  of  hydric 
sulphide,  or  allowing  it  to  stand  ten  or  twenty  hours  to  settle  out. 

The  insoluble  precipitate  is  now  rapidly  filtered  through  a  smooth  filter-paper, 
and  the  flask  is  rinsed  with  cold  distilled  wa.ter.  The  precipitate  usually  does 
not  adhere  to  the  filter,  and  in  such  cases  the  paper  is  spread  out  flat  upon 
a  porcelain  slab,  and  the  arsenic  compounds  are  rinsed  off  with  a  fine  jet  of  hot 
water  into  a  small  beaker.  The  precipitate  is  now  dissolved  in  bromine  water, 
and  a  drop  or  two  of  HCl. 

The  bromine  solution  now  containing  all  the  arsenic  is  gently  boiled  to  expel 
the  bromine,  and  it  is  then  poured  into  a  10-ounce  retort  and  is  distilled  with 
ferrous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  apparatus  used  consists  of  an  ordinary  Liebig's  condenser,  but  the 
retort  has  its  neck  bent  to  an  angle  of  about  150°,  and  this  is  attached  to  the 
condenser,  so  that  any  iron  mechanically  carried  over  may  run  back.  By  this 
device,  the  distillate  will  never  contain  more  than  the  very  slightest  trace  of  iron. 

The  solution  containing  the  arsenic  having  been  run  into  the  retort,  the  beaker 
IS  washed  out  and  the  washings  are  also  poured  in.  If  the  solution  is  much 
above  20  c.c.  in  bulk,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  strong  solution  of  ferrous  chloride 
containing  about  0-5  gm.  of  iron  in  the  ferrous  state,  and  for  this  purpose 
nothing  answers  so  well  as  a  portion  of  the  steel  solution  remaining  after 
separating  the  arsenic,  which  is  first  well  boiled  to  free  it  from  hydric  sulphide, 
and  should  contain  about  10  per  cent,  of  soluble  iron  as  ferrous  chloride.  5  c.c. 
of  this  solution  will  contain  the  necessary  amount  of  iron  to  add  to  the  retort. 
After  adding  the  chloride,  it  is  best  to  boil  down  the  solution  to  about  20  c.c. 
before  adfling  any  HCl,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  collect  what  liquid  distils  over. 
VVhen  the  necessary  concentration  has  been  effected,  20  c.c.  of  strong  HCl  are 
run  in,  and  the  distillation  is  continued  till  all  excepting  about  10  c.c.  has  passed 
over.    A  further  quantity  of  20  c.c.  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  water  i.s  run  in,  and 
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this  is  all  (listillt'd  over.  At  this  jioiiit,  as  a  rule,  all  the  arsenic  will  have  pasKecI 
into  the  distillate,,  but  it  is  advisable  to  make  quite  certain,  and  to  add  a  third 
portion  of  acid  and  water,  and  to  distil  it  over.  If  the  distillation  has  not  been 
forced,  the  distillate  will  bo  quite  colourless.  The  arsenic  in  the  distillate  will 
•exist  as  arsonious  chloride,  acconipanieii  with  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
A  droj)  of  litmus  is  put  into  this  solution,  and  stronfr  ammonia  is  run  in  until 
alkaline.  It  is  now  made  slightly  acid  with  a  few  drops  of  HCl,  and  a  slight 
excess  of  solid  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  dropped  in.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are 
now  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water,  and,  after  adding  a  clear  solution  of  starch,  tlie 
standard  iodine,  is  run  in  from  a  burette  till  a  deep  permanent  blue  colouration 
is  produced. 

If  the  steel  or  iron  contains  much  arsenic,  a  smaller  (piantity,  say,  1  or  2  gm., 
may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  of  1  -20  specific  gravity  and  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  being  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
transferred  to  the  retort,  and  distilled  directly  with  ferrous  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  care  being  taken  that  the  distillation  is  not  forced,  as  as  to  avoid 
any  of  the  iron  solution  passing  over  into  the  distillate. 

Method  of  PROCEDtrEE  fob  Pig  Iron  :  In  testing  pig  irons,  they  may  he 
■dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  or  be  treated  in  a  flask  witii 
HCl  exactly  in  the  manner  described  above  ;  but  it  is  advisable,  if  the  latter 
method  is  adopted,  after  treating  the  voluminous  mass  of  silica  and  graphite,  etc.. 
with  bromine  and  hydrochloric  acid,  to  filter  off  the  insoluble  matter  and  distil 
the  clear  solution.. 

Method  of  Pr'ocedtjre  for  Iron  Ores  :  In  testing  ores,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  place  the  powdered  ore  directly  into  the  retort,  and  distil  at  once  with  HCl  and 
ferrous  chloride,  taking  care  to  place  a  few  small  pieces  of  firebrick  also  in  the 
vessel,  to  avoid  bumping. 

If  the  ore  contains  much  manganese,  it  is  advisable  to  dissolve  it  in  a  separate 
vessel  to  liberate  and  expel  the  clilorine,  and  then  to  transfer  it  into  the  retort. 

The  time  taken  to  test  iron  or  steel  need  not  exceed  two  hours,  and  for  iron  or 
other  ores  not  much  more'than  half  an  hour. 

It  is  quite  possible  accurately  to  determine  as  small  a  quantity  as  0-002  per 
cent,  of  arsenic  by  this  method. 

When  dissolving  steels  in  dilute  HCl,  if  there  is  no  rust  on  the  sample  or 
ferric  chloride  present  in  the  acid,  and  the  presence  of  air  is  carefully  avoided, 
as  a  rule  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  arsenic  present  passes  off  with  the  gas. 

A  very  simple  and  accurate  method  of  determining  a  small 
amount  of  arsenic  when  it  exists  in  the  form  of  freshly  precipitated 
sulphide  is  suggested  by  F.  Flatten.*  It  consists  in  simply  boihiig 
the  sulphide  with  pure  water  for  a  period  of  from  1  to  3  hours,  or 
until  the  hquid  is  quite  colourless,  and  all  the  HgS  dissipated. 
The  arsenic  will  then  exist  wholly  as  AsgOg,  and  may  be  titrated 
direct  with  ^/loo  iodine,  and  a  shght  amount  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
as  usual. 

Both  this  and  Stead's  method  have  been  proved  to  give  identical 
results,  when  carried  out  by  separate  skilled  operators  on  the  same 
.samples  of  material. f 

7»    Titration  by  Potassium  Bromate  (Gyory). 
See  under  Antimony,  p.  154. 

*J.  S.  C.  7.  13,  32-1. 

■+  See  also  A.  IT.  L  o  w,  "  Determination  of  Antimony  and  .\rseuie  in  Ores,''  J-  •  C.  .S 
IsioG  1715  •  and  Norton  and  Koch,  " Doterminatiou  ol'  Arsenic  and  Antimony  m 
Ihe  presence  of  Organic  Matter,"  J.  A.  C.  S.  1905,  1217. 
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8.    Titration  by  Potassium  lodate  (Andrews). 

See  p.  134  (Applicable  to  Antimony). 

9.    Determination  of  Arsenic  in  Organic  Compounds. 

Little,  Calien,  and*  Morgan,*  find  the  most  satisfactory 
process  to  be  a  combination  of  Pringslieim' sf  method  of 
oxidation  by  sodimn  jDeroxide  and  Gooch  and  Browning's 
volumetric  method.! 

Method  of  Procedure  : — 0"2-0-3  gm.  of  the  fmely-powdered  substance  is 
mixed  in  a  nickel  crucible  with  10-15  gm.  of  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium 
peroxide  in  equal  proportions,  a  portion  of  these  reagents  being  spread  over  the 
mixture.  After  heating  gently  for  about  15  minutes,  the  fusion  is  completed  by 
heating  to  dull  redness  for  5  minutes.  The  contents  of  the  crucible  are 
extracted  with  water  and  rinsed  into  a  450  c.c.  conical  flask,  treated  with 
25-31  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  1),  and  the  volume  reduced  to  100  c.c.  by 
boiling.  One  gm.  of  potassium  iodide  is  now  added  and  the  liquid  further 
concentrated  to  40  c.c.  After  removing  the  last  traces  of  iodine  by  means  of 
a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphurous  acid,  the  green  solution  is  diluted  with  hot  v/ater 
and  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  arsenious  sulphide  is  collected, 
washed,  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  3  sodium  hydroxide  and  treated  with  30  c.c. 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  (20  vols.),  the  excess  of  the  latter  being  destroyed  by 
heating.  A  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  are  now  added,  followed  by  11  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  1)  and  1  gm.  of  potassium  iodide.  The  solution  is  con- 
centrated to  40  c.c,  decolorised  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphurous  acid, 
diluted  with  cold  water,  neutralized  with  2N-sodium  hydroxide,  and  slightly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  An  11  percent,  solution  of  sodium  phosphate 
(compare  Wa  shburn,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1908,  30,  31),  is  then  added,  and 
the  arsenite  solution  titrated  with  iodine  and  starch  in  the  usual  way.  Tlie 
volume  of  sodium  phosphate  solution  added  should  be  about  equal  to  that  of 
^/lO  iodine  required  m  the  titration.  Compounds  containing  little  or  no 
oxygen  require  a  proportionately  larger  quantity  of  sodium  peroxide  for 
oxidation.  When  the  arsenic  compound  contains  iodine,  sodium  iodatc  is 
formed  on  oxidation,  and  sufficient  sulphurous  acid  must  be  added  to  tho 
acidified  extract  to  reduce  this  salt  to  iodide. 


BARIUM. 

Ba  =  137-37. 

In  a  great  number  of  instances  the  determination  of  barium  is 
simply  the  converse  of  the  process  for  sulphuric  acid  {q.  v.),  using 
either  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  a  neutral  sulpliate  in 
u  known  excess,  and  finding  the  amount  by  residual  titration. 

When  barium  can  be  separated  as  carbonate,  the  determination 
is  made  as  on  p.  72. 

Precipitation  as  Barium  Chromate. — A  decinormal  solution  of 
dichromatc  for  precipitation  ])urposes  must  differ  from  that  used 

*  J.  Chem,  S.  1909,  95,  1  177.  f         Chan.  J.  1901,  31,  38;i. 

t  Am.  .J.  Sci.  1 SOO,  (:)).  11,        See  also  p.  'J20. 
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for  oxidation  purposes.  In  the  present  case  the  solution  is  made; 
by  dissolving  7-37  gm.  of  pure  potassium  dichromate  in  water,  and 
diluting  to  1  litre. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  barium  compound,  wliich  may  contain  alkalies, 
niagnosia,  strontia,  and  lime,  is  dissolved  in  a  good  quantity  of  water,  ammonia 
free  from  carbonate  added,  heated  to  60°  or  70°  C,  and  the  standard  dichromate 
added  cautiously,  with  shaking,  so  long  as  tho» yellow  precipitate  of  barium 
chromate  is  formed,  and  until  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  possesses  a  faint  yellow 
colour.    1  c.c.  ^/lo  solution  =0-00687  gm.  Ba. 

Titration  of  the  Precipitate  with  Permanganate.— In  this  case  the  precipitate 
of  barium  chromate  is  well  washed,  transferred  to  a  flask,  and  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  ;  the  amount  of  iron  oxidized  by  the  chromic 
acid  is  then  determined  by  titration  with  permanganate ;  the  quantity  of  iron 
changed  to  the  ferric  state  multiplied  by  the  factor  0-8187  =Ba. 

Or  the  barium  chromate  may  be  digested  with  HCl  and  KT,  as 
described  on  p.  138.    1  c.c.  ^/lo  thiosulphate  = '004579  gm.  Ba. 

BISMUTH. 

Bi  =  208. 

The  determination  of  this  metal  or  its  compounds  volumetrically 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  Pattison  Muir,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  several  methods  of  gaining  this  end.  Two  of  the  best 
are  given  here,  namely,  (1)  precipitation  of  the  metal  as  basic 
oxalate,  and  titration  with  permanganate  ;  (2)  precijDitation  as 
phosphate  with  excess  of  standard  sodium  phosphate,  and  titration 
of  that  excess  by  standard  uranium  acetate. 

1.    Titration  as  Oxalate. 

Normal  bismuth  oxalate,  produced  by  adding  excess  of  oxalic 
acid  to  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  metal,  ^\lien  separated  by 
filtration,  and  boiled  with  successive  quantities  of  water  three  or 
four  times,  is  transformed  into  basic  oxalate. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  solution  containing  bismuth  must  be  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  basic  oxalate  is  readily  sohible  in  that  acid.  A  large 
excess  of  nitric  acid  must  also  be  avoided.  Oxalic  acid  must  be  added  in  con- 
siderable excess.  If  the  precipitate  be  thoroughly  shaken  up  with  the  liquid 
and  the  vessel  is  then  set  aside,  the  precipitate  quickly  settles,  and  the  super- 
natant liquid  may  be  poured  off  through  a  filter  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the 
precipitate  be  boiled  for  five  or  ten  minutes  with  successive  quantities  of  about 
50  c.c.  of  water,  it  is  quickly  transformed  into  the  basic  salt.  So  soon  as  the 
supernatant  liquid  ceases  to  show  an  acid  reaction,  the  transformation  is  comiiletc. 
It  is  well  to  employ  a  solution  of  permanganate  so  dilute  that  at  least  50  c.c.  are 
required  for  the  titration  (^/lo  strength  sufTices).  The  basic  oxalate  may  be 
dissolved  in  dilute  suljihuric  acid  in  place  of  hydrochloric  ;  it  is  more  soluble, 
however,  in  the  latter  acid.  If  the  solution  coutains  but  little  hydrochloric  acid, 
there  is  no  danger  of  chlorine  being  evolved  during  the  process  of  titration. 

In  applying  this  process  to  the  determination  of  bismuth  in  a  solution  containing 
other  metals,  it  is  necessary,  if  the  solution  contain  substances  capable  of  acting 
upon,  or  of  being  acted  on  by,  permanganate,  to  separate  the  bismuth  from  the 
other  metals  present.     This  is  easily  done  by  precipitating  in  a  jiartinlly 
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neutralized  solution  with  much  warm  water  and  a  little  ammonium  chloride. 
The  precipitate  must  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  liquid  boiled  down  once 
or  twice  with  addition  of  the  same  acid  in  order  to  e.xpel  all  hydrochloric  acid, 
before  precipitating  as  oxalate.  The  liquid  should  contain  just  sufficient  nitric 
acid  to  prevent  precipitation  of  the  basic  nitrate  before  oxalic  acid  is  added, 
1  molecule  oxalic  acid  (126-06)  corresponds  to  1  atom  bismuth  (208). 

1  c.c.  ^/iQ  permanganate  =  "0104  gm.  Bi. 

A  shorter  method,  based  on  the  same  reactions,  has  been  arranged 
by  Muir  and  Robbs.*  In  this  case,  however,  the  double  oxalate 
of  potassium  and  bismuth  is  the  compound  obtained,  the  excess  of 
oxalate  of  potash  being  determined  residually.  Reisf  has  shown 
that  when  normal  potassium  oxalate  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
l^ismuth  nearly  free  from  mineral  acid,  but  containing  acetic  acid, 
a  double  salt  of  the  formula  Bi2  (0304)3,  K2O2O4  is  precipitated. 
In  applying  this  process  for  the  determination  of  bismuth  in  mixtures, 
it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  metal  as  oxychloride,  and  that  it 
should  be  obtained  in  solution  as  nitrate  with  a  small  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  This  is  done  by  evaporating  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
free  acid,  allowing  just  sufficient  to  remain  that  the  bismuth  may 
remain  in  solution  wliile  hot.  A  large  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  then 
added,  it  is  made  up  to  a  definite  measure,  and  an  ahquot  portion 
taken  for  titration. 

The  solution  of  normal  potassium  oxalate  standardized  by 
permanganate  must  not  be  added  in  great  excess.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  deliver  it  into  the  bismuth  liquid  from  a  burette  until 
the  precipitation  is  apparently  complete,  then  add  a  few  extra  c.c, 
and  allow  to  remain  for  some  time  with  shaking.  It  is  then  filtered 
through  a  dry  filter,  a  measured  portion  taken,  and  the  residual 
oxahc  acid  found  by  permanganate. 

For  determining  bismuth  in  ores  the  following  method  has  been 
worked  out  by  Warwick  and  Kyle.J 

One  gm.  of  the  finely  powdered  ore  is  evaxiorated  to  dryness  with  5  or  10  c.c. 
of  strong  nitric  acid  ;  another  5  c.c.  of  acid  and  25  c.c.  of  water  arc  added,  and 
the  whole  is  diluted  to  100  c.c.  Five  gm.  of  ammonium  oxalate  or  oxalic  acid 
are  introduced,  boiled  for  five  minutes,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  supernatant 
liquid  filtered  off.  Tlie  precipitate  is  boiled  twice  with  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  the 
washings  are  passed  through  the  same  paper.  With  an  ordinary  ten  per  cent, 
ore  this  treatment  should  suffice  to  convert  the  bismuth  oxalate  into  the  basic 
salt ;  but  if  the  filtrate  is  still  acid,  boiling  must  be  repeated  to  neutrality.  The 
precipitate  on  the  paper  is  then  dissolved  in  2  to  5  c.c.  of  1  :  1  HCl,  receiving 
the  liquid  in  the  beaker  containing  the  bulk  of  the  basic  oxalate  ;  this  is  Avarmed 
till  entirely  dissolved,  and  then  diluted  to  250  c.c.  with  hot  water.  The  solution 
is  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  taken  up  in  1:4 
H2SO4,  adding  a  few  c.c.  in  excess.  Finally  the  liquid  is  titrated  at  betM'cen  70° 
and  100°  C.  with  permanganate.  A  permanganate  solution  in  which  1  c.c.  = 
0010  gm.  Fe  will  be  equal  to  O'OISO  gm.  bismuth;  by  diluting  100  c.c.  of  this 
v/ith  86  c.c.  of  water  a  solution  of  permanganate  will  be  obtained,  of  wliich  1  c.c. 
should  equal  O'OIO  gm.  of  bismuth.  A  i)ermanganatc  solution  1  c.c.  =^0-010  gm. 
Fe;  fouml  =0-01868  gni.  Bi.  100  c.c.  iwrmanganatc  above +80  c.c.  of  water; 
1  c.c.  found  =0-01017  gm.  Bi.    Lead,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  arsenic,  and  tellurium 


* ./.  r.  s.  41,  I . 


t  BcricMc,  14,  1 172. 
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110  not  intcifcro  v/ith  tlie  process.  Care  nnist  be  taken  to  avoid  using  too  littic- 
or  too  much  nitric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  used  to  dissolve  the  ore. 
The  results  arc  accurate  enough  for  all  commercial  work,  and  an  analysis  occupies 
little  time.    The  figures  quoted  show  maximum  errors  of  -0-0032  and"  +0-001  gm. 

111  determining  OT)  gm.  of  bismuth  in  presence  of  lead,  co])i)cr,  zinc,  iron,  and 
arsenic. 

2.    Precipitation  as  Phosphate. 

The  necessary  standard  solutions  are — 

(a)  Standard  sodium  phosphate  containing  35-8  gm.  per  litre. 
1  c.c.  =0-0071  gm.         or  0-0208  gm.  Bi. 

(6)  Standard  uranium  acetate,  corresponding  volume  for  volume 
w  ith  the  above,  when  titrated  in  the  presence  of  an  approximately 
equal  amount  of  sodium  acetate  and  free  acetic  acid. 

Success  depends  very  much  upon  identity  of  conditions,  as  i.s^ 
explained  under  Phosphates. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  bismuth  to  be  determined  must  be  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  ;  bases  other  than  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  must  bo  absent. 
The  absence  of  these  acids  which  interfere  with  the  determination  of  phosphoric 
acid  by  the  uranium  process  (nou- volatile,  and  reducing  organic  acids, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydriodic  acid,  etc.)  must  be  assured.  As  bismuth  is- 
readily  separated  from  other  metals,  with  the  exception  of  antimony  and  tin,  by 
additions  of  much  warm  water  and  a  little  ammonium  chloride  to  feebly  acid 
solutions,  a  separation  of  the  bisnxuth  from  those  other  metals  which  are  present 
should  precede  the  process  of  estimation.  If  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  be  alone 
IDresent,  tlie  separation  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  precipitated  bismuth  salt  is 
to  be  washed,  dissolved  in  a  little  strong  nitric,  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled 
down  twice  with  addition  of  a  little  more  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  present. 

Such  a  quantity  of  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  acetate  is 
added  as  .shall  ensure  the  neutralization  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  the 
presence  in  the  liquid  of  free  acetic  acid.  If  a  precipitate  form,  a  further 
addition  of  acetate  must  be  madia.  The  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling ;  a  measured 
volume  of  the  sodium  phosphate  solution  is  run  in  ;  the  boiling  is  continued  for 
(I  few  minutes  ;  the  liquid  is  passed  through  a  ribbed  filter,  the  precipitate  being 
washed  repeatedly  with  hot  water ;  and  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
determined  in  the  filtrate  by  titration  with  uranium.  If  the  filtered  liquid  be 
received  in  a  measuring  flask,  which  is  subsequently  filled  to  tlie  mark  with 
water,  and  if  the  inrerted  uranium  method  be  then  employed,  the  resiilts  are 
exceedingly  accurate.  This  method  is  especially  to  be  recommended  in  the 
determination  of  somewhat  large  quantities  of  bismuth,  since  it  is  possible  that  in 
such  cases  a  large  amount  of  sodium  acetate  will  have  been  used,  which,  as  is- 
well  known,  has  a  considerably  disturbing  etl'ect  on  the  reaction  of  the  indicator. 

If  the  bismuth  solution  contain  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  better  to- 
neutralize  nearly  with  sodium  carbonate  before  adding  sodium  acetate  and 
titrating. 

Fuller  details  of  both  the  above  processes  are  contained  ini 
J*.  C.  S.  1877  (p.  674)  and  1878  (p.  70). 

BROMINE. 

Br -79-92. 

This  element,  or  its  unoxidized  comjoounds,  can  be  determined 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  chlorine  by  ^/^q  silver  solution  (p.  141),. 
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or  by  thiocyanate  (p.  145),  but  these  methods  are  seldom  of  any 
avail,  since  the  absence  of  chlorine  or  its  combinations  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  accurac}^ 

Bromine  in  aqueous  solution,  or  as  gas,  may  be  determined  by 
absorption  with  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  in  many  cases  by 
mere  digestion,  and  in  other  cases  by  distillation,  in  any  of  the 
forms  of  apparatus  given  on  p.  135  et  seq.,  and  the  operation  is 
carried  out  precisely  as  for  chlorine  (p.  176).  1  eq.  1  =  1  eq.  Br,  or 
I  found  X  0-6297=  Br. 

A  process  for  the  determination  of  bromine  in  presence  of  chlorine 
is  still  much  wanted  in  the  case  of  examining  kelp  liquors,  etc. 
Heine*  uses  a  colour  method  in  Avliich  the  bromine  is  liberated 
by  free  chlorine,  absorbed  by  ether,  and  the  colour  compared  with 
an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine  of  known  strength.  Fehling 
states  that  "\^"ith  care  the  process  gives  fairly  accurate  results. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  have  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  bromine  present  in  any  given  solution. 

Reimann|  adopts  the  following  method,  which  gives  tolerably 
accurate  results,  but  requires  skill  and  practice. 

The  neutral  bromine  Rolution  is  placed  in  a  stoppered  vessel,  together  with 
a  globule  of  chloroform  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  Chlorine  water  of  known 
strength  is  then  added  cautiously  from  a  burette,  protected  from  bright  light, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  first  the  liberation  of  the  bromine,  which  colours  the 
chloroform  orange  yellow  ;  then  more  chlorine  water  is  added,  until  the  yellowish 
white  colour  of  chloride  of  l^romine  appears  (XBr  +CI2  =KC1  +BrCl). 

The  operation  may  be  assisted  by  making  a  weak  solution  of  potassimn  chromate, 
of  the  same  colour  as  a  solution  of  chloride  of  bromine  in  chloroform,  to  serve  as 
a  standard  of  comparison. 

The  strength  of  tiie  chlorine  water  is  ascertained  by  potassium  iodide  and  ^/iq. 
thiosulphatc.    '2  oq.  CI  =  1  eq.  Br. 

In  examining  mother-liquors  containing  organic  matter,  they  must  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  presence  of  free  alkali,  ignited,  extracted  with  water  ;  then  neutralized 
with  hj'drochloric  acid  before  titrating  as  above. 

Cavazzii  gives  a  method  which  answers  well  for  determining; 
Ijromine  in  small  quantity,  ^\\len  mixed  with  large  proportions  of 
alkali  chlorides.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  when  such  a  mixture 
is  heated  to  100°  C.  with  barium  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
whole  of  the  bromine  is  liberated  with  a  mere  trace  of  chlorine  ; 
the  bromine  so  evoh^ed  is  absorbed  in  any  convenient  apparatus, 
such  as  fig.  38. 

The  distillation  is  carried  out  in  a  .350  c.c.  flask  with  double-bored  stopper  ;. 
one  bore  carries  an  open  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  the  other  tlio 
ilelivcry  tube  which  is  connected  with  the  U  tubes.  'J'he  first  (J  tube  is  empty ; 
the  second  contains  20  c.c.  of  a  standard  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  containing  0-005  gm.  An-fi.^  in  each  c.c,  and  is  connected  with  a'n  aspirator 
or  water  pump.  The  apparatus  is  arranged  so  that  tlio  flask  and  empty  (J  tuba 
are  immersed  in  boiling  water,  the  vapours  of  IT0O2  are  thus  decomposed,  and  the- 
stream  regulated  by  the  aspirator. 

*  ./oHi-n.  /.  prad.  C'hcm.  38,  181.  t  An7wl.  d.  Chan.  it.  Pharm.  115,  1  JO. 

;  Oa:z.  (Jh  im.  llul.  13,  17  1. 
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Tho  reagents  used  by  the  author  are — 
Barium  i^eroxiclc,  containing  03  %  BaO,. 
Dikite  .sulphuric  acid  1  :  2. 

Arsonious  acid  dissolved  in  dihite  hydrochloric  acid,  5  gm.  of  pure  AsjO,  per 
litre. 

Standard  permanganate,  3-J55  gm.  per  litre. 

It  was  found  that  the  relative  strengths  of  the  arsenic  and  permanganate 
solutions,  when  titrated  together,  diluted,  and  boiling,  were,  18-2  c.c.  of  the  latter 
to  20  c.c.  of  the  former.  Therefore  I  c.c.  of  permanganate  by  calculation  = 
0-00888  gm.  Br. 

'.rhc  author  found  that  treating  2  gm.  of  KCl  in  the  apparatus,  without  bromine, 
ulways  gave  a  faint  trace  of  CI,  so  that  only  18  c.c.  of  permanganate  were  required 
for  the  20  c.c.  of  arsenic,  instead  of  18-2  c.c.  ;  and  this  he  regards  as  a  constant  for 
that  quantity  of  material.  The  examples  of  analysis  with  from  0-05  to  0  2  gm. 
KBr,  and  all  with  the  correction  of  0'2  c.c,  are  satisfactory. 

Norman  McCulloch*  has  described  a  method,  devised  by 
himself,  for  the  rapid  and  accurate  determination  of  bromine, 
in  presence  of  iodine  or  chlorine,  in  any  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
forms  or  chemical  combinations  free  from  oxidizing  and  reducing 
agents  and  metals  forming  bromides  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  author's  explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  method 
is  based  is  complicated  and  voluminous,  and  to  this  tlie  reader  is 
referred.  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  the  method,  but  as  the 
author  is  known  to  have  practical  experience,  as  well  as  theoretical 
knowledge,  a  short  summary  is  given  here. 

The  solutions  described  by  the  author  are — 

Standard  permanganate,  3' 19  gm.  per  litre; 

Standard  potassium  iodide,  8*278  per  litre.  ( 

The  solutions  should  agree  volume  for  volume,  but  it  is  preferable 
to  verify  them  by  dissolving  2-3  gm.  of  iodine  in  caustic  soda,  in 
a  150  c.c.  stoppered  bottle,  adding  HCl  in  good  excess,  cooling, 
then  adding  the  permanganate  from  a  burette  until  neaiiy  colour- 
less. A  little  chloroform  as  indicator  is  then  added,  and  the 
permanganate  cautiously  run  in,  with  shaking,  until  the  violet 
colour  of  the  iodine  is  discharged,  owing  to  production  of  ICl,  due 
to  tlie  reaction  of  CI  liberated  by  the  permanganate  from  HCl. 
The  iodine  equivalent  of  the  permanganate  is  calculated  to  bromine 
by  the  coefficient  x  0*6713  and  each  c.c.  permanganate  should 
represent  about  0"004  gm.  of  Br. 

The  other  reagents  are: — Chloroform,  purified  by  adding  some 
permanganate,  then  HCl  till  the  colour  is  discharged,  then  a  little  KI 
and  the  I  so  liberated  again  discharged  with  permanganate,  the 
chloroform  being  finally  washed  free  from  all  acid ; 

A  three  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  made  by  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  pure  potassium  cyanide  with  excess  of  HCl  and 
adding  j)ermanganate  till  a  faint  j)ink  colour  remains.  40  gm.  of 
KCN  in  400  c.c.  of  water  with  70  c.c.  of  HCl  will  give  such  a  solution. 
Owing  to  its  poisonous  nature  great  caution  must  be  used  in  making 
this  solution,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  evolution  of 
prussic  acid  the  temperature  must  be  kept  down  by  ice  oi-  a  freezing 
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mixture  of  iiitre  and  sal  ammoniac.  If  the  cyanide  contains,  as  is 
often  tlie  case,  some  alkali  carbonate,  this  should  be  removed 
previously  by  BaClg,  as  otherwise  COg  will  be  liberated  and  a  loss 
■of  HON  occur.  Finally  the  cool  solution  is  rendered  faintly  pink 
with  some  permanganate ; 

Solution  of  manganous  chloride,  made  by  dissolving  500  gm.  of 
MnCIa+iHgO  in  250  c.c.  of  Avarm  water.  This  solution  is  used  to 
prevent  tlie  liberation  of  free  chlorine  from  the  SCl  in  the  analysis. 

Method  of  Pkocebuke  :  The  weighed  bromide,  containing  from  0-05  to 
■O'lo  gm.  of  Br,  is  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  of  water  in  a  150  c.c.  stoppered  bottle,  and 
iibont  30  c.c.  of  the  manganese  solution  added ;  permanganate  is  then  run  in 
in  excess  of  the  required  quantity,  and  the  bottle  cooled  rapidly  to  10"  C.  by  ice 
or  a  freezing  mixture.  When  cooled,  the  bottle  is  shaken  by  a  rotary  motion, 
and  about  15  c.c.  of  moderately  strong  HCl  slowly  added,  with  motion  of  the 
bottle  to  dissolve  the  manganic  hydroxide,  2-t  c.c.  of  hydrocyanic  solution  are 
then  delivered  in,  the  bottle  closed  and  returned  to  the  cooling  mixture  for  about 
half  an  hour.  The  liquid  is  then  titrated  with  the  standard  potassium  iodide, 
until  nearly  decolorized  from  the  decomposition  of  the  manganic  chloride,  and 
tlien  slightl}"^  coloured  from  liberation  of  free  I.  Lastly,  the  slight  excess  of 
iodide  is  determined  by  adding  a  little  chloroform,  and  the  titration  finished  with 
permanganate.  The  bromine  is  calculated  by  taking  the  difference  between  the 
amounts  of  bromine,  represented  by  total  permanganate  and  iodide  used.  If 
iodine  is  present  it  is,  of  course,  recorded  as  bromine,  and  its  amount,  if  required, 
must  be  ascertained  by  some  other  method  capable  of  its  determination  in  the 
presence  of  bromine. 

The  author  gives  several  very  good  results  obtained  with  pure 
.sodium  bromide. 

CADMIUM. 

Cd  =  112-4. 

This  metal  may  be  determined,  as  may  ma»y  others,  by 
precipitating  as  sulphide  and  decomposing  the  sulphide  with 
a  ferric  salt,  the  iron  being  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  sulphide  present. 

Foil  e  n  i  u  s  has  found  that  when  cadmium  is  precipitated  as 
sulphide  in  acid  hquids  the  precipitate  is  apt  to  be  contaminated 
to  a  small  extent  with  salts  other  than  sulphide.  The  separation 
as  sulphide  is  best  made  by  passing  HgS  into  the  hot  hquid  A^  hich 
contains  the  cadmium,  and  which  should  be  acidified  Avith  10  per 
cent,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by  volume.  From  hydro- 
chloric acid  solutions  the  metal  is  only  completely  separated  by 
H2S  when  the  hot  solution  contains  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  Ml,  or  14  per  cent,  if  the  hquid  is  cold. 

Ferric  chloride  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
cadmium  sulphide,  and  the  titration  is  carried  out  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  Zinc  (q.  v.). 

P.  von  Berg*  gives  a  good  technical  process  for  the  determination 
of  either  cadmium  or  zinc  as  sulphide,  by  means  of  iodine,  as 
follows  : — 
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Method  of  Procediire  :  The  washed  siili)hidc  of  zinc  or  cadmium  is 
allowed  to  drain  upon  the  filter,  and  then  transferred,  together  witli  t!ie  filter,  to 
a  stoppered  flask  containing  SOO  c.c.  of  water  deprived  of  air  by  boiling  and  the 
passage  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Tiio  whole  is  well  shaken  in  order  to  break  up  the 
precipitate  and  bring  it  into  the  most  finely  divided  condition  possible,  so  that  the 
sulphide  may  not  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  iodine  by  separat(;d  sulphur. 
A  moderate  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  there  being  no  necessity  to 
entirely  dissolve  the  suljihide,  and  then  an  excess  of  iodine  solution  of  known 
strengtii.  The  resitiual  free  iodine  is  then  titrated  with  thiosulphate  without 
loss  of  time.  The  whole  operation,  from  the  transference  of  the  sul[)hide  to  the 
flask  to  the  final  titration,  occupies  about  five  minutes,  and  gives  results  varying 
between  98-8  and  100'2  per  cent.  The  reaction  proceeds  according  to  the 
equation,  ZnS  +2HC1  +I2  -^ZnCU  +2HI  +S. 


CALCIUM. 

Ca  =  40-09. 

0-002805  gm.  CaO 
0-005005  gm.  CaCOg 
0-00861  gm.  CaSO^  ;  2H2O 
0-02805  gm.  CaO 
CaO 
CaO 

The  determination  of  calcium  alkalimetrically  has  alread}'^  been 
described  (p.  72),  but  that  method  is  of  hmited  apphcation,  unless 
calcium  oxalate,  in  ^A'hicli  form  Ca  is  generally  separated  from  other 
bases,  be  converted  into  carbonate  or  oxide  by  ignition,  and  thus 
determined  with  normal  lutric  acid  and  alkah.  This  and  the  foUow- 
ing  method  by  Hemp  el  are  as  exact  in  their  results'as  the  determi- 
nation by  weight ;  and  where  a  series  of  determinations  have  to 
be  made,  the  method  is  very  convenient. 

Titration  with  Permanganate. — The  readiness  with  which  calcium 
can  be  separated  as  oxalate  facihtates  the  use  of  this  method,  so 
that  it  can  "be  aj^phed  successfully  in  a  great  variety  of  instances. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  method  of 
precipitation  ;  except  to  say  that  it  may  take  -place  in  either 
ammoniacal  or  weak  acetic  acid  solution,  and  that  it  is  absolutely'- 
necessary  to  remove  all  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  from  the 
precipitate  by  washing  with  warm  water  previous  to  titration. 

Method  of  Proceduke  :  When  tlie  clean  preciijitate  is  obtained,  a  hole  is 
made  in  the  filter,  and  the  bulk  of  the  jn-ecipitate  is  washed  through  the  fiuincl 
into  a  flask ;  the  filter  is  then  treated  with  small  quantities  of  liot  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  again  washed  into  the  flask.  Hydrochloric  acid  in  moderate 
quantity  may  safely  be  used  for  tiie  solution  of  the  oxalate,  since  there  is  not  the 
danger  of  liberating  free  chlorine  Avhicli  exists  in  the  case  of  iron  (Fleischer, 
TilnrwMhodc,  p.  70),  but  sulphuric  is  bettei". 

When  the  precipitate  is  completely  dissolved,  tlie  .solution  is  freely  diluted 
with  water,  and  further  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  warmed  to  00°  or  70°,  and 
the  standard  permanganate  cautiously  delivered  info  tlie  liquid  witli  constant 


1  C.C.  -"/lo  permanganate  = 

;  J  ) ) 

normal  oxahc  acid  = 
Cryst.  oxalic  acid  x  0-444  = 
Double  iron  salt  x  0-07143  = 
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agitation  until  a  faint  permanent  pink  tinge  occius,  prQciscly  as  in  the  case  of 
standardizing  permanganate  with  oxalic  acid  (p.  123). 

Pkocedure  fok  Lime  jn  Blast  Furnace  Slags  :  Place  about  1  gm.  of  tlie 
very  finely-ground  slag  into  a  beaker,  cover  with  water,  and  boil  gently,  then  add 
gradually"  strong  HCl  until  the  whole  is  dissolved,  including  SiO,.  Dilute  the 
liquid,  nearly  neutralize  with  ammonia,  and  add  a  solution  of  ammonium  acetate,. 
The  silica  and  alumina  form  a  fiocculent  precipitate  which  is  easily  washed  on 
a  filter.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  concentrated  somewhat,  and  the  CaO 
precipitated  with  ammonium  oxalate  and  free  ammonia ;  the  precijiitate  is 
dissolved  as  before  described  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrated  with 
permanganate.  If  much  manganese  is  present,  the  calcium  oxalate  must  be 
re-dissolved  and  re-precipitated  ))efore  the  titration  is  made. 

In  all  cases  where  a  clean  oxalate  precipitate  can  be  obtained, 
such  as  mineral  waters,  manures,  etc.,  very  exact  results  are 
obtainable  ;  in  fact,  quite  as  accurate  as  by  the  gravimetric  method. 
Ample  testimony  on  this  point  is  given  by  Fresenius,Molir, 
Hem  pel,  and  others.  When  much  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  etc., 
is  present,  it  will  be  preferable  to  re-precipitate  the  oxalate,  so  as 
to  free  it  from  adhering  contaminations  previous  to  titration. 

Indirect  Titration. — In  the  case  of  calcium  salts  soluble  in  water 
and  of  tolerably  pure  nature,  the  determination  by  permanganate 
can  be  made  by  adding  to  the  solution  a  measured  excess  of 
normal  oxalic  acid,  then  ammonia  in  shght  excess,  and  heating  to 
boiling,  so  as  rapidly  to  separate  the  precipitate.  The  mixture 
is  then  cooled,  diluted  to  a  measured  volume,  filtered  through  a  dry 
filter,  and  an  aliquot  portion  titrated  with  permanganate,  after 
acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid  as  usual.  A  great  variety  of  calcium 
salts  may  be  converted  into  oxalates  by  a  short  or  long  treatment 
with  oxalic  acid  or  ammonium  oxalate,  including  calcium  sulphate, 
phosphate,  tartrate,  citrate,  etc. 


CERIUM. 

Ce  =  140-25. 

Stole  A*  states  that  the  moist  cerium  oxalate  may  be  titrated 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  calcium  oxalate  with  permanganate, 
^ind  with  accurate  results.  No  examples  or  details,  however,  are 
given.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  only  correct  in  the  case  of  the  pure 
substance. 

This  method  has,  however,  been  examined  by  P.  E.  Browning 
and  A.  Lynch, t  who  prepared  the  oxalate  from  pure  cerium 
chloride  by  ammonium  oxalate.  Definite  volumes  of  the  cerium 
solution,  the  exact  strength  of  which  was  known  (from  O'l  to  0-2 
gm.  of  CeClg),  M  ere  used  for  precipitation  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
some  trials  being  made  on  neutral  portions  and  some  on  x^ortions 
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slightly  acid  with  HCl  (in  which  case  about  1  gm.  of  manganous 
sulphate  was  used).  The  precij^itate,  after  being  carefully  washed, 
was  dissolved  in  about  10  c.c.  of  hot  dilute  H2SO4,  and  then 
made  up  to  about  500  c.c.  with  hot  water  at  about  80°  C.  when 
the  titration  with  permanganate  M'as  immediately  made.  The 
results  obtained  were,  both  in  the  neutral  and  acid  solutions,  very 
near  the  amounts  of  cerium  taken. 

Bun  sen's  method,  originated  many  years  ago,  showed  that  the 
oxide  of  cerium  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  oxalate  might  be 
determined  volumetrically  by  dissolving  it  in  strong  HCl  with  a  few 
crystals  of  KI  in  a  small  sealed  flask,  which  was  heated  on  a  water- 
bath"  till  the  oxide  was  dissolved  and  the  free  iodine  liberated. 
The  iodine  was  then  titrated  with  thiosulphate  in  the  usual  way 
and  the  amount  of  cerium  calculated  therefrom. 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  thiosulphate  =0-017225  gm.  CeOg. 

A  modification  of  this  method  was  adopted  with  satisfactory 
results  by  Browning,  Hanford,  and  Hall,  as  follows  : — 

Method  of  Procedure  :  Weighed  portions  of  tlie  jmre  cerium  dioxide, 
about  O'l  to  0-15  gm.,  were  placed  in  small  glass-stoppered  bottles  of  about 
100  c.c.  capacity,  together  with  1  gm.  of  potassium  iodide  free  from  iodate  and 
a  few  drops  of  water  to  dissolve  the  iodide.  A  current  of  CO2  was  passed  into 
the  bottle  for  about  five  minutes  to  expel  the  air,  10  c.c.  of  pure  strong  HCl 
were  added,  the  stopper  inserted,  and  the  bottle  heated  gently  upon  a  steam 
radiator  for  about  one  hour,  until  the  dioxide  dissolved  completely  and  the  iodine 
was  set  free.  After  cooling  the  bottle,  to  prevent  loss  of  iodine  upon  removing 
the  stopper,  the  contents  were  carefully  washed  into  about  400  c.c.  of  water,  and 
titrated  with  ^/lo  sodium  thiosulphate  to  determine  the  amount  of  iodine 
liberated  according  to  the  reaction — 

2Ce02  +  8HC1  +2KI  =2CeCl3  +2KC1  +4H2O  +1^. 

A  few  blank  determinations  were  carried  through  in  the  bottles  without  the 
cerium  dioxide  to  determine  the  amount  of  iodine  set  free  imder  these  conditions. 
The  amount  obtained  was  uniformly  equal  to  0"04  c.c.  of  the  ^/iq.  thiosulphate 
solution,  which  was  taken  as  the  correction  and  applied  to  all  the  determinations. 

Determination  in  the  Presence  of  other  Rare  Earths.  G.  von  Knorre.*  This 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  yellow  eerie  salts  are  reduced  by  hydrogen  peroxide 
in  the  presence  of  free  acid  to  colourless  cerous  salts,  as  in  the  equation  : 

2Ce(S04)2  +  H2O2  =062(804)3  +  H,S04  +  0^. 

The  cold  solution  of  the  eerie  salt  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  of  which  the  strength  is  known,  and  when  oil  colour  has 
disappeared  the  excess  of  peroxide  is  titrated  back  with  permanganate. 

If  the  permanganate  be  standardized  on  iron,  the  amount  of  cerium  present 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  iron,  55-85  parts  of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to 
14d-25  parts  of  cerium.  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  dilute  solution  of  permanganate 
(not  more  than  2  gm.  of  KMn04  per  litre). 

Notwithstanding  Rose's  statement  that  permanganate  is  slowly  decolorized 
by  a  solution  of  cerous  sulphate,  the  author  finds  that  the  end-reaction  can  be 
readily  recognised.  With  a  freshly  prepared  acidified  solution  of  a  eerie  salt  the 
reduction  takes  place  instantaneously,  but  if  the  solution  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  time,  as  long  as  fifteen  minutes  may  be  necessary  for  complete 
decolorization.  The  results  obtained,  however,  in  both  cases  are  identical.  By 
boiling  an  old  solution  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  cooling  before 
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adding  tlic  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  rate  of  reduction  is  accelerated,  and  the 
reaction  takes' phice  ahnost  as  rapidly  as  in  a  freshly  prepared  solution. 

Either  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  may  be  used,  but  it  is  essential  that  the 
acidification  shall  take  place  before  the  addition  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide,  since 
otherwise  by-roactions  occur  and  the  results  are  too  high. 

A  method  of  Gibbs*  is  modified  by  Jobf  as  follows  : — 

A  known  volume  of  the  cerium  solution  is  treated  in  the  cold  with  peroxide 
of  lead,  and  a  large  excess  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  oxidize  any 
cerous  salts  present,  then  the  mixture  is  agitated,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  titrated 
with  dilute  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  determination  of  cerium  by  this  method 
may  be  carried  out  equally  well  in  presence  of  thorium,  lanthanum,  and 
didymium,  and  should  thus  be  of  great  use  in  directly  determining  cerium  in 
the  crude  oxalates  from  monazite  sand. 

CHLORINE. 

01  =  35-46. 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  silver  solution =0-003546  gm.  01. 

=0-005846  gm.  NaCl. 

The  powerful  affinity  existing  between  chlorine  and  silver  in 
solution,  and  the  ready  precipitation  of  the  resulting  chloride, 
seem  to  have  led  to  the  earliest  important  volumetric  process  in 
existence,  viz.,  the  assay  of  silver  by  the  wet  method  of  Gay 
Lussac.  The  details  of  the  process  are  more  particularly  described 
under  the  article  relating  to  the  assay  of  Silver  q.v. ;  the 
determination  of  chlorine  is  just  the  converse  of  the  process  there 
described,  and  the  same  precautions,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
same  apparatus,  are  required. 

The  solutions  required,  howisver,  are  systematic,  and  for  exactness 
and  convenient  dilution  are  of  decinormal  strength  as  described 
on  p.  141.  In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  possess  also  centinormal 
solutions,  made  by  diluting  100  c.c.  of  ^/lo  solution  to  1  htre. 

1.    Direct  Precipitation  with  ^/lo  Silver  solution. 

Very  weak  solutions  of  chlorides,  such  as  good  drinking  waters,  are  not  easily 
examined  for  chlorine  by  direct  precipitation,  unless  they  are  considerably 
concentrated  by  evaporation  previous  to  treatment,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  unless 
a  tolerable  quantity  of  chloride  can  be  formed,  it  will  not  collect  together  and 
separate  so  as  to  leave  the  liquid  clear  enough  to  tell  whether  on  the  addition 
of  fresh  silver  a  distinct  formation  of  chloride  occurs.  The  best  effects  are 
produced  when  tiic  mixture  contains  chlorine  equal  to  from  I|  to  2  gm.  of  salt 
per  100  c.c.  Should  the  proportion  be  much  less  than  this,  the  difficulty  of 
precipitation  may  be  overcome  by  adding  a  quantity  of  freshly  precipitated 
chloride,  made  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  ^/lo  salt  and  silver  solutions,  shaking 
vigorously,  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  adding  the  chloride  to  the  mixture 
under  titration.  The  best  vessel  to  use  for  the  trial  is  a  well  stoppered  round 
white  bottle,  holding  from  100  to  150  c.c,  and  fitting  into  a  paper  case,  so  as  to 
prevent  access  of  strong  light  during  the  titration.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
a  neutral  solution  of  potassium  chloride  requires  titration,  20  or  30  c.c.  are  measured 
mto  the  shaking  bottle,  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  added  (free  acid  must 
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always  bo  present  in  tlircct  precipitation),,  and  a  round  number  of  c.c.  ot  silver 
solution  added  from  the  burette..  The  bottle  is  placed  in  its  ca.se  (or  may  be 
enveloped  in  a  dark  cloth)  and  vigorously  shaken  for  half  a  minute,  then  iin- 
oovored,  and  gently  tapped  upon  a  table  or  book,  so  as  to  start  the  chloride 
downward  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  whcio  it  often  swims.  A  quick 
clarification  indicates  excess  of  silver.  The  nearer  the  point  of  exact  counter- 
balance the  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  solution  by  shaking,  but  a  little  practice 
soon  accustoms  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  faintest  precipitate. 

In  case  of  overstepping  the  balance  in  any  trial,  it  is  only  necessarj- 
to  add  to  the  liquid  under  titration  a  definite  volume  of  ^/^g  salt 
solution,  and  finish  the  titration  in  the  same  liquid,  deducting,  of 
course,  the  same  number  of  c.c.  of  silver  as  has  been  added  of 
salt  solution. 

Fuller  details  and  precautions  are  given  under  Silver. 

2.    Precipitation  by  ^/jq  Silver  in  Neutral  Solution  with 
Chromate  Indicator  (see  p.  142.) 

3.    Titration  with  ^/lo  Silver  and  Thioeyanate  (see  p.  145). 

Tliis  method  gives  very  accurate  results  if,  after  the  chlorine  is 
precipitated  ^vith  excess  of  -^/iq  silver,  the  silver  chloride  is  filtered 
off,  washed  well,  and  the  filtrate  and  ^^•asllings  titrated  with  ^/jq 
thioeyanate  for  the  excess  of  silver.. 

Metrod  of  Procedure  :  The  material  to  be  titrated,  such  as  water  residues, 
beer  ash,  or  other  substances  in  which  the  chlorine  is  to  be  determined,  Ijeing 
brought  into  clear  solution,  a  Icnown  volume  of  ^/lo  silver  in  excess  is  added, 
the  mixture  having  been  previously  acidified  with  nitric  acid  ;  the  mixture  is  well 
stirred,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  filtered  oil  tlurough  a  small  filter,  the 
chloride  well  washed,  and  to  the  filtrate  and  washings  5  c.c.  of  ferric  indicator 
(p.  14G)  and  the  same  volume  of  nitric  acid  (p.  14G)  arc  added.  The  flask  is 
then  brought  under  the  thioeyanate  burette,  and  the  solution  delivered  in  with 
■a  constant  gentle  movement  of  the  liquid  until  a  permanent  light-brown  colour 
apjiears.  If  the  silver  chloride  is  not  removed  from  the  liquid  previous  to 
titration  a  serious  error  may  occur,  owing  to  the  ready  solubility  of  the  chloride 
in  the  thioeyanate  solution. 

4.    By  Distillation  and  Titration  with  Thiosulphate 

or  Arsenite. 

In  cases  where  chlorine  is  evolved  directly  in  the  gaseous  form 
or  as  the  representative  of  some  other  body  (see  p.  135),  a  very  useful 
absorption  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  38.  The  little  flask  a  is  used 
as  a  distilling  vessel,  connected  with  the  bulb  tubes  by  an  india- 
rubber  joint  ;*  the  stoppers  for  the  tubes  are  also  of  the  same 
material,  the  whole  of  which  should  be  cleansed  from  sulj)hur  by 
boihng  in  weak  alkali.  A  fragment  of  solid  magnesite  may  with 
advantage  be  added  to  the  acid  liquid  in  tlie  distilling  flask  ;  in  all 
other  respects  the  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  is  described 
on  p.  135  et  seq. 

*  India-rubbcy  and  especially  vulcmized  rubber  is  open  to  some  objection  in  these 
analyses,  and  apparatus  is  now  readily  to  be  had  with  glass  connections. 
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This  apparatus  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  absorption  of 
■timmonia  or  other  gases,  and  possesses  the  great  recommendation 
ihat  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  regurgitation. 

Mohr's  apparatus  (fig.  39),  is  also  serviceable  for  this  method. 

CHLORINE  GAS  AND  BLEACHING  COMPOUNDS. 

1  c.c.  -^/lo  sodium  arsenite  or  tliiosulphate  solution  =  0"003546 
oin.  CI. 

1  litre  of  chlorine  at  0°  C,  and  760  mm.,  w  eighs  3-219  gm. 

Chlorine  Avater  may  be  titrated  with  tliiosulphate  by  adding 
a  measured  quantity  of  it  to  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  then 
delivering  the  tliiosulphate  from  a  burette  till  the  colour  of  the 
free  iodine  has  disappeared  ;  or  by  using  an  excess  of  the  reducing 
agent,  then  starch,  and  titrating  residually  with  "/jq  iodine. 
When  arsenious  solution  is  used  for  titration,  the  chlorine  water  is 
dehvered  into  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  excess  of  arsenious 
solution  added,  then  starch  and  ^/lo  iodine  till  the  colour  appears, 
or  iodized  starch-paper  may  be  used. 

Bleaching  Powder. — This  imjaortant  substance,  which  is  also 
called  chloride  of  lime,  is  made  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on 
.slaked  lime.  Its  composition  appears  to  be  best  represented  by 
tlie  formula  Ca  (OCl)  CI,*  which  is  due  to  Odhng.  When  treated 
with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  calcium  chloride  and  hypochlorite, 
thus : — 

2Ca  (OCl)  Cl  =  CaCl2+Ca  (0C1)2. 

The  calcium  hypochlorite  constitutes  the  bleaching  agent. 

The  technical  analysis  is  confined  to  the  determination  of  the 
available "  or  "  bleaching "  chlorine,  which  in  England  and 
America  is  always  expressed  as  percentage  by  weight  on  the 
bleaching  powder.  In  France,  however,  its  strength  is  given  in 
Gay-Lussac  degrees,  which  indicate  the  number  of  litres  of 
-chlorine  gas,  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.,  capable  of  being  evolved  from 
one  kilogram  of  bleacliing  powder. 

100  French  Degrees  =  31*78  per  cent,  chlorine. 

1.    Titration  by  Arsenious  Solution  (Penot). 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  determining  the  value  of  a  sample 
•of  bleaching  powder  is_to  bring  it  into  solution,  which  is  best 
managed  as  follows  : — 

The  sample  is  well  aiul  quickly  mixed,  and  7'09  gm.  Aveiohed,  put  into 
-a  mortar,  a  little  water  added,  and  the  mixture  rubbed  to  a  sinootli  cream  ;  moro 
water  is  then  stirred  in  with  the  pestle,  allowed  to  settle  a  little  while,  then 
poured  off  into  a  litre  flask  ;  the  sediment  again  rubbed  with  water,  poured  off, 
-and  HO  on  repeatedly,  until  the  whole  of  the  chloride  has  been  convc\X'd  into  the 

*Calcinm  cliloro-liypocli 'orito. 
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flask  without  loss,  and  the  mortar  washed  quite  clean.  The  flask  is  then  filled 
to  the  mark  witli  water,  well  shaken,  and  50  c.c.  of  the  milky  liquid  (  — 0-354G  gm. 
bleaching  powder)  taken  out  with  a  pipette,  emjttied  into  a  beaker,  and  the  *'/io 
arsenious  solution  delivered  in  from  a  burette  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  taken  out 
with  a  glass  rod  and  brought  in  contact  with  iodized  starch-paper  (p.  140)  gives 
no  blue  stain. 

The  starch-paper  may  be  dispensed  with  by  adding  arsenious  solution  in  excess, 
then  starcji,  and  titrating  residually  with  ^/lo  iodine,  till,  the  blue  colour  appears, 
'i'ho  number  of  c.c.  of  arsenite  used  gives  percentage  of  available  ciilorine  (35  % 
available  chlorine  is  a  common  guarantee). 

2.    Bunsen's  Method. 

10  or  20  c.c.  of  the  chloride  of  lime  solution,  prepared  as  above,  are  measured 
into  a  beaker,  and  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide  added;  the  mixture 
is  then  diluted  somewhat,  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  liberated  iodine 
titrated  with  ^/lo  thiosulphate  and  starch;  1  cq.  iodine  so  found  repre.sents 
1  eq.  chlorine. 

The  presence  of  chlorate  does  not  affect  the  result  when  acetic 
acid  is  used.  If  it  be  desired  to  determine  the  amount  of  chlorate 
in  bleach,  the  following  method  has  been  devised  by  R.  Fresenius. 
It  depends  on  the  fact  that  hypochlorites  are  decomposed  by  lead 
acetate  with  formation  of  lead  peroxide,  Avhilst  the  chlorate  Mhich 
may  be  present  is  unaffected. 

IMethod  or  Procedure  :  20  gm.  of  blcacliing  powder  are  ground  up  with 
■water  in  repeated  quantities  and  made  up  to  a  litre ;  after  setthng,  50  c.c. 
(  =1  gm.  of  bleach)  are  filtered  off  through  a  dry  filter,  put  into  a  flask,  and  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  in  some  excess.  Theic  is  formed  at  first  a  white 
precipitate  of  lead  chloride  and  lead  hydroxide  ;  these  being  acted  on  by  the 
hj^jiochloritc  become  first  j-ellow,  then  bro^vn,  with  liberation  of  chlorine  and 
passing  into  lead  peroxide.  After  the  precipitate  has  settled,  more  lead  solution 
is  added,  to  make  sure  that  the  conversion  is  complete.  The  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  open  flask,  with  frequent  shaking,  till  all  smell,  of  chlorine  has 
disappeared,  which  occurs  in  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  The  precipitate  is  then 
filtered  off  and  washed  till  the  wash-water  is  free  from  acid.  The  washings  arc 
evaporated  somewhat,  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  the  whole  mixed  with  sodium 
carbonate  in  slight  excess,  to  precipitate  the  lead  and  lime  as  carbonates — these 
are  well  washed,  tJie  filtrate  and  wasliings,  which  contain  the  chlorate  as  the 
sodium  salt,  evapoiated  nearly  to  dryness,  then  transferred  to  either  a  F  r  e  s  e  n  i  u  s 
or  Molir  apparatus  (fig.  38  or  39)  and  distilled -with  HCl  as  directed  on  p.  135 
et  scq.  1  eq.  :  1=01005. 

Mixtures  of  Chlorides,  Hypochlorites,  and  Chlorates. — It  is  known 
that  chlorine  acting  upon  alkah  and  alkahne-earthy  hj'^di'ates 
gives  rise  to  chlorides,  and  at  the  same  time  to  chlorates,  or  to 
hypochlorites,  according  as  the  temperature  and  the  concentration 
are  higher  or  loA^  er.  Under  average  conditions  the  three  kinds  of 
salts  are  formed  simultaneously. 

A  mixture  of  the  same  salts  is  produced  if  solutions  of  sodium 
chloride  are  submitted  to  electrolysis,  according  to  the  processes 
recently  used  for  the  manufacture  of  free  chlorine  and  of  caustic 
soda,  or  of  chlorates,  or  hypochlorites. 

In  these  various  cases  it  is  of  great  industrial  importance  to 
determine  easily  the  proportion  of  each  of  the  salts  present. 
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For  the  analysis  of  such  a  mixture  of  salts,  the  subjoined  method 
is  recommended  as  at  once  expeditious  and  accurate.  All  the 
determinations  are  performed  successively  upon  the  same  solution.* 

Method  of  Procedure:  1.  The  mixture  of  hypochlorite,  chlorate,  and 
chloride  is  poured  into  a  beaker.  There  is  then  run  into  it  from  a  burette  a  standard 
solution  of  alkali  arsonite  until  the  hypochlorite  is  completely  reduced.  To 
Hnd  the  exact  moment  when  the  reduction  is  completed,  a  drop  of  the  licjuid 
is  placed  upon  a  porcelain  plate  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  and  starch. 

On  the  mixture  of  the  two  drops  there  appears  a  blue  colour  as  long  as  there 
remains  any  hypochlorite  not  reduced.  As  soon  as  the  mixture  ceases  to  become 
coloured,  tlie  volume  of  the  arsenite  liquid  is  noted,  and  the  proportion  of 
liypochlorite  or  hypochlorous  acid  which  has  transformed  it  into  arsenic  acid 
is*  obtained  ;  or  consequently,  that  of  the  corresponding  clilorine. 

AsoO;  +  CaClaOo  -AS2O5  +  CaCl,,. 

or 

AsoOa  +2NaC10  =  As.fi.  +2NaCl. 

The  liquid  (which  now  contains  merely  chlorate  and  chloride  )  is  slightly 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  quantity  of  ammonium-ferrous  sulphate 
added,  at  least  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  chlorate  supposed  to  be  present. 
Heat  to  about  100°,  adding  in  small  successive  quantities  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  15  c.c.  of  water.  It  is  best  to  use  a  tap-funnel,  letting  the  acid  fall 
in  drop  by  drop.  After  having  stoppered  the  vessel,  to  avoid  contact  of  air,  it 
is  allowed  to  cool  for  a  short  time,  and  the  excess  of  ferrous  salt  is  then  titrated 
with  permanganate.  As  the  quantity  of  ferrous  salt  which  was  introduced  is 
knowi,  by  difference  the  quantity  which  has  been  peroxidized  at  the  expense  of 
the  chlorate  reduced  to  the  state  of  chloride  is  found 

NaClOa  +6reO  =NaCl  +Fe.fi.,. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  chlorate  or  of  chloric  acid,  or  the 
corresj^onding  cjuantity  of  chlorine. 

.3.  The  total  chlorine,  which  is  now  present  entirely,  in  the  state  of  chloride, 
is  determined  as  follows  : — The  rose  tint  produced  by  the  permanganate  is 
removed  by  adding  a  trace  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Then  add  a  measured  volume  of 
standard  silver  nitrate,  more  than  enough  to  precipitate  all  the  chlorine,  and 
determine  the  excess  of  the  silver  salt  by  means  of  standard  thiocyanate  (p.  145). 
The  ferric  salt  previously  formed  by  the  peroxidation  of  the  ferrous  salt  serves 
as  an  indicator,  by  producing  a  permanent  red  colouration  as  soon  as  there  is 
no  more  silver  salt  to  precipitate.  The  arsenic  acid  produced  in  the  first  operation 
does  not  interfere  in  the  least. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  silver  nitrate,  which 
would  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  chlorine  to  be 
precipitated,  an  aliquot  part  of  the  solution  may  be  taken. 

The  chlorine  found  in  the  state  of  a  chloride  in  the  original  licpiid  is  easily 
calculated  by  deducting  from  the  total  chlorine  just  determined  the  two 
quantities  already  found  in  the  state  of  hypochlorite  and  of  chlorate. 

The  three  operations  succeed  each  other  without  interruption,  and  without 
separate  preparation,  and  are  completed  in  a  short  time. 

In  a  number  of  experiments  with  mixtures,  the  discrepancies  found  between 
the  experimental  results  and  the  calculated  numbers  rarely  reached  1  mgni.  when 
operating  upon  from  250  to  500  mgm. 

Mixtures  of  Chlorides,  Chlorates,  and  Perchlorates.— A.  C  a  r  n  0  t.f  Perchlorates 
are  founcl  with  chlorides  and  chlorates  in  the  products  of  the  calcination  of  clilorates. 
Hypoelilorites  are  only  produced  in  the  cold  or  by  wet  methods  ;  but  in  such  cases 
no  porciiiorates  arc  formed,  nor  can  the  latter  be  reduced  by  the  usual  reagents  in 
solution,  dry  heat  being  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result. 


*  A.  Cam  ot,  Cumid.  Rend.  122,  lii). 
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In  analysing  such  jnixlurcK,  tlio  chlorides  niul  chlorates  arc  determined  first  by 
titrating  one  j)ortiou  of  the  solution  lor  the  rlilorides  by  Volhard 's  method, 
and  the  other  ]mrt  for  the  total  chlorine  after  reduction  of  the  chlorates  by  the 
aid  of  ferrous  sulphate  ;  or,  as  an  alternative  method,  both  titrations  can  be 
performed,  on  the  same  liquid,  the  chlorides  first— with  sodiujn  arsenate  as 
indicator  in  preference  to  potassium  chromate,  whicii  woukl  interfere  with 
the  subseriucnt  reaction— and  then  the  total  clilorine  after  reduction  of  tlie 
chlorates. 

The  jierchlorates  are  determijied  by  heating  the  powden^d  sidjstance,  mixed 
with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  purified  cjuartz-sand,  in  a  platinum  crucil)lc, 
the  mixture  being  covered  by  a  layer  of  the  same  sand  1  or  2  cm.  deej).  The 
bottom  of  the  crucible  is  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  about  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
and  this  is  sufficient  completely  to  reduce  the  chlorates  and  perchlorates, 
volatilization  of  the  chloride  being  prevented  by  the  condensing  effect  of  tiie 
upper  layer  ' of  sand.  An  aqueous  solution  is  then  made,  the  total  chlorides 
titrated  as  before,  and  the  j)erchlorate  found  by  difference. 

Determination  of  Perchlorate  in  Chili  Saltpetre.— A  h  r  e  n  s  and  H  e  1 1*.  20  gm.  of 

the  powdered  sample  are  introduced  intoa  flat  200  c.c.  platinum  disli,  moistened  with 
2-3  c.c.  of  cold  saturated  caustic  soda,  1  gm.  of  pure  manganese  dioxide  added, 
and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  dish  is  then  covered  and  heated  to 
redness.  When  cold,  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  100  c.c.  of  hot  water,  allowed 
to  cool,  and  then  made  up  to  250  c.c.  ;  50  c.c  of  the  filtrate  are  acidified  with  10-].") 
■c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp,  gr.  1-20,  and  a  solution  of  permanganate  is  added  drop  In- 
•drop  until  the  colour  is  permanent  for  a  minute,  showing  that  all  the  nitrous  acid 
has  been  oxidized.  The  chlorine  is  then  determined  by  Volhard 's  process,  and 
the  difference  between  the  amounts  of  chlorine  found  before  and  after  fusion  is 
>ealculated  into  perchlorate.  Iodides  present  in  the  sample  do  not  interfere,  as 
they  are  oxidized  to  iodates  by  tiie  permanganate. 

The  lodimetric  Determination  of  Chloric  and  Nitric  Acids. — 

The  following  methods  by  McGoAvan|  depend  on  the  principle 
that  Avhen  a  fairly  concentrated  solution  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate 
is  warmed  with  an  excess  of  pure,  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  a  nitrate 
is  completely  decomposed,  and  the  production  of  nitrosyl  chloride 
and  chlorine  is  quantitative,  the  reaction  being 

HNO3 +  3HC1  =N0C1 +CI2 +2H.2O. 

If  the  operation  is  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  escaping  gases  are  passed  through  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  an  amount  of  iodine  is  hberated  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
whole  of  the  chlorine  present  (free  and  combined),  nitric  oxide 
escai:)ing.  1  mol.  of  nitric  acid  thus  yields  3  atoms  of  chlorine  oi- 
iodine.  The  iodine  can  then  be  titrated  in  the  usual  manner  with 
thiosulphate.  With  chlorates  only  chlorine  is  evolved.  J)  e 
Koninck  and  Nihoullj:  give  details  of  a  process  depending  ujDon 
the  same  principle. 

Method  of  Procedure  por  Nitrates  :  It  is,  of  com'se,  absolutely  essential 
that  air  should  be  completely  excluded  from  the  apparatus  as,  if  any  were 
present,  the  escaping  nitric  oxide  woidd  be  rc-oxidized  to  nitrogen  trioxide  or 
tetroxide,  and  this  would  in  its  turn  liberate  a  further  quantity  of  iodine  from 
the  iodine  solution. 


»  Clicm.  Ccnti:  1808,  2,  .558.  t  'S'-  69,  530  and  J.  C  S.  81,  87. 

tZcit.  /»;•  anucu:  Cliciu.  August  15th,  1890. 
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The  apparatus  required  is  very  simple,  and  can  readily  bo  made  by  any  one 
moderately  expert  at  glass-blowing.  The  main  point  to  bo  attended  to  is  to 
have  no  corks  or  rubber  stoppers,  etc.,  for  the  escaping  chlorine  to  act  upon. 
Fig.  41  is  a  sketch  of  the  apparatus.  The  condensing  arrangement  for  the  chlorine 
does  its  work  perfectly,  and  may  therefore  bo  used  with  advantage,  not  only  for 
this,  but  also  for  other  similar  methods  in  which  iodine  is  set  free.  Tho 
measurcnients  given  are  those  of  the  apparatus  as  used  by  tho  author. 

.4  is  a  small,  round-bottomed  flask,  into  the  neck  of  which  a  glass  stopper,  a-, 
is  accurately  ground  (with  fine  emery  and  oil).  The  capacity  of  the  bulb  is- 
about  40  CO.,  and  the  length  of  the  neck,  from  x  to  y,  90  mm.  The  first  condenser 
is  a  simple  tube,  slightly  enlarged  at  the  foot  into  two  small  bulbs.  The  length 
from  a  to  b  is  300  mm.,  from  6  to  e  180  mm.,  and  from  e  to  /  30  mm.  The- 
capacity  of  the  bulb  B  is  25  c.c,  and  the  total  capacity  of  the  two  bulbs  and  tube,, 
up  to  the  top  of  C,  41  c.c.  This  condenser  is  immersed,  iip  to  the  level  of  c  in 
a  beaker  of  water.  7>>  is  a  G  e  i  s  sler  bulb  apparatus,  and  E  a  chloride  of  calcium 
tube,  filled  Avith  broken  glass,  which  acts  as  a  tower,  gr  is  a  smaJl  funnel,  attached 
by  rubber  and  lip  to  the  branch  tube  h.  Between  the  tube  i  and  the  wash-bottle 
for  the  carbonic  acid  is  placed  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing,  s,  c6ntaining  a  strip 
of  filter-paper,  slightly  moistened  with  iodide  of  starch  solution.  This  tube  s  is 
really  liardly  necessary,  as  no  chlorine  escapes  backwards  if  a  moderate  current 
of  carbonic  acid  is  kept  passing,  but  it  serves  as  a  check.  The  joints  p  and  q 
are  of  narrow  rubber  tubing.  The  joint  o  is  made  by  grinding  one  tube  into  the 
other.    /;  is  the  outlet  tube. 


Fig.  41. 

The  operation  is  pea-formed  in  the  following  mamicr  :— The  evolution  flask  is-, 
w^ashed  and  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  nitrate  (say  about  0-25  gm.  of  potassium, 
nitrate)  is  dropped  into  it  from  the  weighing  tube.  1  to  2  c.c.  of  water  are  now 
added,  and  the  bulb  is  gently  warmed,  so  as  to  bring  the  nitrate  into  solution,, 
atter  wluch  the  stopper  of  the  flask  is  firmly  inserted  into  it.    About  15  c.c. 

a  Holution  of  potassium  iodide  (1  in  4)  are  rim  into  the  first  condensing  tube 
any  iodide  adhering  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube  being  washed  down, 
with  a  little  water,  and  5  c.c.  of  tho  same  solution.  mi.\od  with  8  to  10  c.c.  of 
water,  are  sucked  into  tho  Ucisslcr  bulbs,  wiiilst  the  glass  in  tower  E  is  also- 
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thoroughly  moistened  with  the  iodide.  The  Geissler  bulbs  should  be  go 
arranged  that  gas  only  bubbles  through  the  last  of  them,  the  liquid  in  (he  otiicrs 
remaining  quiescent. 

All  the  joints  having  been  made  tight,  the  COj  is  turned  on  briskly,  and 
passed  through  the  apparatus  until  a  small  tubeful  collected  at  I,  over  caustic 
potash  solution,  shows  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  air  is  left  in  it.  The  small 
outlet  tube  I  is  now  replaced  by  a  chloride  of  calciuni  tube,  filled  with  broken 
glass  which  has  been  moistened  with  the  above  iodide  solution,  and  closed  by 
a  cork  through  which  an  outlet  tube  passes,  the  object  of  this  "  trap  "  tube  being 
to  xn-event  any  air  getting  back  into  the  apparatus  ;  and  the  brisk  current  of 
CO3  is  continued  for  a  minute  or  two  longer,  so  as  practically  to  e.vpel  all  the  air 
from  this  last  tube.  The  stream  of  gas  is  now  stopped  for  an  instant,  and  about 
1.5  c.c.  of  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  free  from  chlorine,  run  into  A 
through  the  funnel  g  (into  the  tube  of  which  it  is  well  to  have  run  a  few  drops 
of  water  before  beginning  to  expel  the  air  from  the  apparatus),  and  A  is  shaken 
so  as  to  mix  its  contents  thoroughly.  A  slow  current  of  COj  is  now  turned  on 
again  (1  to  2  bubbles  through  the  wash-bottle  per  second),  and  A  is  gently 
warjned  over  a  burner.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  that  the  reaction  does  not 
begin  until  the  mixed  solutions  are  warmed,  when  the  liquid  becomes  orange- 
coloured,  the  colour  again  disappearing  after  the  nitrosyl  chloride  and  chlorine 
have  been  expelled.  The  warming  should  be  very  gentle  at  first,  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  the  conversion  of  all  the  nitric  acid,  and  also  because  the  first 
escaping  vapours  are  relatively  very  rich  in  chlorine  ;  after  which  the  liquid  in 
A  is  briskly  boiled.  A  very  little  practice  enables  the  operator  to  judge  as  to  the 
proper  rate  of  warming.  When  the  volume  of  liquid  in  A  has  been  reduced  to 
about  7  c.c.  (by  which  time  it  is  again  colourless),  the  stream  of  CO.^  is 
slightly  quickened,  and  the  apparatus  allowed  to  cool  down  a  little.  The  burner 
is  now  set  aside  for  a  few  minutes,  and  2  c.c,  or  so,  more  of  hydrochloric  acid 
previously  warmed  in  a  test-tube,  run  in  gently  through  g  ;  there  is  no  fear 
either  of  the  iodide  solution  running  back,  or  of  any  bubbles  of  air  escaping 
through  y,  if  this  is  done  carefully.  This  is  a  precautionary  measure,  in  case 
a  trace  of  the  liberated  chlorine  might  have  lodged  in  the  comparatively  cool 
liquid  in  tube  h.  The  CO,  is  once  more  turned  on  slowly,  and  the  liquid  in  A  is 
boiled  again  until  it  is  reduced  to  about  5  c.c.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  allow 
the  apparatus  to  cool  do^vn,  passing  CO,  all  the  time,  after  which  the  contents 
of  the  condensers  are  transferred  to  a  flask  and  titrated  with  thiosulphate.  At 
the  end  of  a  properly  conducted  experiment,  the  glass  in  the  upper  part  of  tower 
E  should  be  quite  colourless,  and  there  should  only  be  a  mere  trace  of  iodine 
showing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  while  the  liquid  in  the  last  bulb  of  the 
Geissler  apparatus  ought  to  be  only  pale  yellow.  During  the  operation  the 
stopper  of  A  and  the  various  joints  can  be  tested  for  tightness  fi'om  time  to  time 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  iodide  of  starch  paper,  and,  before  disjointing,  it  is  well  to 
test  the  escaping  gas  (say,  at  m)  in  the  same  way,  to  make  sure  that  all  nitric 
oxide  has  been  thoroughly  expelled. 

Example  :  0-2627  gm.  of  pure  KNO3  was  taken.  The  liberated  iodine  required 
38-55  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  (of  which  1  c.c.  =0-006805  gm.  KNO3)  for  convers.ion. 
This  gave  0-2623  gm.  nitrate  found,  or  99-86  iier  cent. 

Method  op  Procedure  for  Chlorates  :  The  apparatus  emploj'cd  is  the  same 
as  for  nitrates,  but  since  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  determination  previously  to 
expel  the  air  present  by  a  current  of  COj,  those  tubes  which  come  after  the 
tower  E  are  dispensed  with.  The  details  of  the  operation  are  also  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  nitrate,  only  simpler.  Comparatively  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  employed,  and  the  COo  is  required  merely  to  ensure  a  regular 
passage  of  the  vapours  through  the  iodine  solution,  and  to  prevent  any  chlorine 
escaping  backwards.  This  is  tested,  as  before,  by  the  small  piece  of  iodide  of 
starch  paper  in  tube  .9,  which  should  be  so  placed  as  never  to  get  warm. 

The  chlorate  is  weighed  out  into  the  dry  evolution  flask  A,  then  dissolved  in 
8  to  10  c.c.  of  water,  and,  after  all  the  necessary  connections  have  been  made, 
8  to  10  c.c.  of  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  arc  run  in  through  the  funnel  g. 
Since  the  reaction  begins  in  the  cold,  the  COo  must  be  turned  on  immediately. 
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and  kept  passing  at  the  rate  of  about  four  bubbles  i)or  second.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  heat  very  gently  at  first,  until  the  bulk  of  the  chlorine  lias  come  over, 
after  which  the  lamp  llanie  may  be  gradually  turned  up  and  the  liquid  boiled, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  nitrate  ;  this  ensures  that  no  chlorine  escapes  back- 
wards. And,  as  before,  after  all  the  chlorine  has  been  apparently  driven  out,  and 
the  solution  has  become  colourless,  a  second  quantity  of  warm  hydrochloric  acid 
(1  in  2)  is  run  in,  and  the  boiling  repeated  for  a  few  minutes. 

Chlorates,  lodates,  and  Bromates. 

Cl2O5  =  150-92.  1205  =  333-84.  BiaOs^ 239-84.  The  compounds 
of  chloi'ic,  iodic,  and  bromic  anhydrides  may  all  be  determined  by 
distillation  or  digestion  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  with 
chlorates  the  quantity  of  acid  must  be  considerably  in  excess. 

In  each  case  1  eq.  of  the  respective  anhydrides  taken  as  monobasic, 
or  their  compounds,  liberates  6  eq.  of  chlorine,  and  consequently 
C  eq.  of  iodine  when  decomposed  in  the  digestion  flask.  In  the 
case  of  distillation,  however,  iodic  and  bromic  acids  only  set  free 
4  eq.  iodine,  while  iodous  and  bromous  chlorides  remain  in' the  retort. 
In  both  these  cases  digestion  is  preferable  to  distillation. 

Example  :  0-2043  gm.  pure  potassium  chlorate,  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of 
Yo^xrj  eq.,  was  decomposed  by  digestion  with  potassium  iodide  and  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  bottle  shown  in  fig.  40.  After  the  reaction  was  complete  and 
the  bottle  cold,  the  stopper  was  removed  and  the  contents  washed  out  into 
a  beaker,  starch  added,  and  103  c.c.  ^/lo  thiosulphate  delivered  in  from  the 
burette  ;  then  again  23-2  c.c.  of  ^/loo  iodine  solution,  to  reproduce  the  blue 
colour  ;  this  latter  was  therefore  equal  to  2-32  c.c.  ^/lo  iodine,  which  deducted 
from  the  103  c.c.  thiosulphate  gave  100'68  c.c,  which  multiplied  by  the  factor 
0-002043,  gave  0-205G  gm.,  instead  of  0-2043  gm. 


CHROMIUM. 

Cr  =  52. 


1.    Reduction  by  Iron. 

The  determination  of  chromates  is  very  simply  and  successfully 
performed  by  the  aid  of  ferrous  sulphate,  being  the  converse  of  the 
process  devised  by  Penny  for  the  determination  of  iron  (seep.  126). 

Method  op  Procedure  :  A  very  small  beaker  or  other  convenient  vessel  is 
partly  or  wholly  filled,  as  may  be  requisite,  with  perfectly  dry  and  granular  double 
sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  ;  the  exact  weight  then  taken  and  noted.  The 
chromium  compound  is  brought  into  solution,  not  too  dilute,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  small  quantities  of  the  iron  salt  added  from  time  to  time  with 
a  dry  spoon,  taking  care  that  none  is  spilled,  and  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  until 
the  mixture  becomes  green  and  the  iron  is  in  excess,  best  sho^ra  by  a  small  drop 
being  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  potassium  ferricyanido,  when,  if  a  blue 
colour  appears  at  the  point  of  contact,  the  iron  is  in  excess.  It  is  necessary  to 
determine  this  excess,  which  is  most  conveniently  done  by  ^/lo  dichromato  being 
added  until  the  blue  colour  produced  by  contact  with  the  indicator  disappears. 
The  vessel  containing  the  iron  salt  is  again  weighed,  the  loss  noted  ;  the  quantity 
of  the  salt  represented  by  the  ^/iq  dichromate  deducted  from  it,  and  the  remainder 
multiplied  by  the  factor  required  by  the  substance  sought.  A  freslily  made 
standard  solution  of  iron  salt,  well  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  bo  used  in 
place  of  the  dry  salt. 
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KxAitrLK  :  0-5  gm.  \mvs  jxttassiiini  dichromalo  was  taken  for  analysis,  and  iu- 
its  acid  solution  4'15  gm.  cloiibki  iron  salt  addt  d.  ?y'i  c.c.  of  '^/lo  dichroniato 
were  required  to  oxidize  the  excess  of  iron  salt ;  it  was  found  that  0-7  gm.  of  the 
salt  =17'8r)  c.c.  dicliromate.  con.seijucntly  3'3  c.c.  of  the  latter  were  equal  (o 
0'1'299  gm.  iron  salt ;  this  deducted  from  the  (juantity  originally  used  left  4-0201  gm. , 
which  midtipllcd  by  0'12oi")  gave  O'50-l:  gm.  instead  of  0'5  gm. 

In  the  case  of  lead  cliromate  being  determined  in  tlii.s  way,  it  is 
best  to  mix  botli  the  chromate  and  tlie  iron  salt  together  in  a  mortal-, 
rubbing  them  to  powder,  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  stirring  well 
together,  then  diluting  ^ith  water  and  titrating  as  before.  Where 
pure  double  iron  salt  is  not  at  hand,  a  solution  of  iron  Mire  in 
sulphuric  acid,  freshly  made,  and  of  ascertained  strength,  may  be 
used. 

2.    Determination  of  Chromates  by  Distillation 
with  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

When  chromates  are  boiled  with  an  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  in  one  of  the  apparatus  (fig.  38  or  39),  every  1  eq.  of  chromic 
acid  liberates  3  eq.  chlorine.  For  instance,  Avith  potassium 
dichromate  the  reaction  may  be  expressed  as  follo-ws — 

KaCraO^  +  14HC1  =  2KC1  +Cr2Clc  +  ^HgO  +  3CI2. 

If  the  liberated  chlorine  is  conducted  into  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  3  eq.  of  iodine  are  set  free,  and  can  be  determined  by  ^/^^q 
arsenite  or  thiosulpliate.  3  eq.  of  iodine  so  obtained  (  =  380*76) 
represent  1  eq.  chromic  acid  (  =  100).  The  same  decomposition 
takes  place  b}^  mere  digestion,  as  described  on  page  138. 

3.    Chrome  Iron  Ore,  Steel,  etc. 

The  ore  varies  in  quality,  some  samples  being  very  rich  in 
chromium,  while  others  are  very  poor.  In  all  cases  the  sample  is 
to  be  first  of  all  brought  into  extremely  fine  powder.  About  a  gram 
is  rubbed  tolerably  fine  in  a  steel  mortar,  then  finished  fractionally 
in  an  agate  mortar. 

Christomanos  recommends  that  the  coarse  j)owder  should  be 
ignited  for  a  short  time  on  platinum  previous  to  powdering  with  the 
agate  mortar  ;  after  that  it  should  be  sifted  through  the  finest 
material  that  can  be  used,  and  the  coarser  particles  returned  to  the 
mortar  for  regrinding. 

Previous  to  analysis  it  should  be  again  ignited,  and  the  analysis 
made  on  the  dry  sample. 

O'Neill's  Process. — The  very  finely  powdered  ore  is  fused  with  ten  times  il.s 
weight  of  potassium  bisulphatc  for  twenty  minutes,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 
rise  over  tho  edge  of  the  platinum  crucible  ;  when  the  fusion  is  comi)lete,  the  molten 
mass  is  caused  to  flow  over  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  sold  lump,  and  the  crucible  set  aside  to  cool.  .  'J'hc  mass  is  transferred  to 
.a  porcelain  dish,  and  lixiviated  with  warm  water  until  enl  ircly  dissolved  (there  must 
be  no  i'lark  residue,  otlicrwise  the  ore  is  not  completely  dccomiiosed)  :  .sodium 
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carbonate  is  then  added  to  the  liquid  until  it  is  strongly  alkaline  ;  it  is  then  brought 
on  a  filter,  washed  slightly,  antl  the  filtei-  dried.  When  perfectly  diy,  the  precipitate 
is  detaclied  from  tlie  filter  as  much  as  possible;  the  filter  burned  separately; 
the  ashes  and  precipitate  mixed  with  about  twelve  times  the  weight  of  the  original 
ore  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  potassium  chlorate  and  three  parts  sodium  carbonate, 
and  fused  in  a  i)latinum  crucible  for  twenty  minutes  or  so  ;  the  resulting  mass 
is  then  treated  with  boiling  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  titrated  for  chromic 
acid  as  in  (1) 

The  ferric  oxide  remaining  on  the  filter  is  titrated,  if  required,  by 
any  of  the  methods  described  under  Iron. 

Bl'itton's  Process. — Reduce  the  mineral  to  the  finest  possible  state  of 
division  in  an  agate  mortar.  Weigh  off  0-5  gm.,  and  add  to  it  4  gm.  of  flux, 
previously  prepared,  composed  of  one  part  potassium  chlorate  and  three  parts 
soda-lime;  thoroughly  mix  the  mass  by  triturating  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and 
then  ignite  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  at  a  bright-red  heat  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  more.  20  minutes  is  sufficient  with  the  gas  blowpipe.  The  mass  will 
not  fuse  but  wben  cold  can  bo  turned  out  of  the  crucible  by  a  few  gentle  taps, 
leaving  the  interior  of  the  vessel  clean  and  bright.  Triturate  in  the  mortar 
iigain  and  transfer  the  powder  to  a  tall  beaker,  add  about  20  c.c.  of  hot  water, 
and  boil  for  two  or  tlu-ee  minutes  ;  when  cold  add  15  c.c.  of  HCl,  ami  stir  with 
a  glass  rod,  till  the  solid  matter,  with  the  exception  probably  of  a  little  silica 
in  flakes,  becomes  dissolved.  Both  the  iron  ancl  chromium  Avill  then  be  in  the 
highest  state  of  oxidation — Fe.^Os  and  CroO;;.  Pour  the  fluid  into  a  white  porcelain 
tlish,  and  dilute  with  washings  of  the  beaker  to  about  100  c.c.  Immediately 
after,  add  cautiously  1  gm.  of  metallic  iron  of  known  purity,  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  double  iron  salt  previously  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  aeid,  and 
further  dilute  with  cold  water  to  about  150  c.c.  Titrate  with  ^/lo  permanganate 
the  amount  of  ferrous  oxide  remaining.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of 
iron  found  and  of  the  iron  weighed  will  be  the  amount  oxidized  to  sesquioxide  by 
the  chromic  acid.  Every  one  part  so  oxidized  will  represent  0'31035  of  Cr  or 
0"45359  of  CroO;),  in  which  last  condition  the  substance  usually  exists  in  the  ore. 

If  the  amovmt  of  iron  only  in  the  ore  is  to  be  determined,  the  process  is  still 
shorter.  After  tlie  fluxed  mineral  has  been  ignited  and  reduced  to  powder  as 
already  directed,  dissolve  it  by  adding  first,  10  c.c.  of  hot  water  ancl  applying 
a  gentle  heat,  and  then  15  c.c.  of  HCl,  continuing  the  heat  to  incipient  boiling 
till  complete  decomposition  lias  been  effected  ;  cool  by  immersing  the  tube  in 
a  bath  of  cold  water,  add  pieces  of  pure  metallic  zinc  sufficient  to  bring  the  iron 
to  the  condition  of  protoxide  and  the  chromium  to  sesc^uioxide,  and  apply  heat 
till  small  bubbles  of  hydrogen  cease  and  the  zinc  has  become  quite  dissolved  ; 
then  nearly  fill  the  tube  with  cold  water,  acidulated  with  one-tenth  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  pour  the  contents  into  the  porcelain  dish,  add  cold  water  to  make  up  the 
\  olume  to  about  250  c.e.,  and  titrate  with  standaM  permanganate  or  dichromate. 

Sell's  Process. — This  method*  is  carried  out  by  first  fusing  the 
finely  ground  ore  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  bisulpliate  and  fluoride 
in  the  proportion  of  1  mol.  bisulpliate  and  2  mol.  fluoride,  and 
subsequent  titration  of  the  chromic  acid  by  standard  thiosulphate 
and  iodine. 

From  0*1  to  0*5  gm.  of  the  ore  is  placed  on  the  top  of  ten  times  its  weight  of 
the  above-mentioned  mixture  in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  and  ignited  for  fifteen 
minutes ;  an  equal  weight  of  sodium  bisulphate  is  then  added,  and  well  in- 
corporated by  fusion  and  stirring  with  a  platinum  wire  ;  then  a  further  like 
quantity  of  bisulphate  added  in  tlie  same  way.  When  comjilete  decomposition 
has  occurred,  tlie  mass  is  boiled  with  water  acidiUated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  solution  diluted  to  a  definite  volume  according  to  the  quantity  of  ore  originally 
taken. 


•  J.  a.  S.  187!),  p.  292. 
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To  ensure  the  oxidation  of  all  the  chromium  and  iron  previous  to  titration 
a  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  permanganate 
fidded  until  a  permanent  red  colour  is  produced.  Sodium  carbonate  is  then 
added  in  slight  excess,  and  sufficient  alcohol  to  destroy  the  excess  of  permanganate  ; 
the  manganese  precipitate  is  then  filtered  olT,  and  the  clear  solution  titratx'd  with 
^/lo  thiosulphate  and  iodine. 

The  author  states  that  the  analysis  of  an  ore  by  this  method  may 
be  accomphshed  in  one  hour  and  a  half. 

For  the  oxidation  of  salts  of  chromium,  the  same  autliority 
recommends  boihng  with  potash  or  sodium  carbonate  (to  \\hich 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added)  for  15  minutes. 

For  the  preliminary  fusion  and  oxidation  of  chrome  iron  ore, 
Dittmar  recommends  a  mixture  of  two  parts  borax  glass  and 
one  and  a  half  part  each  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates.  These 
are  fused  together  in  a  platinum  crucible  until  all  effervescence 
ceases,  then  poured  out  into  a  large  platinum  basin  or  upon  a  clean 
iron  plate  to  cool,  broken  up,  and  preserved  for  use. 

Ten  parts  of  this  mixture  are  used  for  one  part  of  chrome  ore, 
and  the  fusion  made  in  a  platinum  crucible,  closed  for  the  first  five 
minutes,  then  open  for  about  forty  minutes,  frequently  stirring 
with  a  platinum  wire,  and  using  a  powerful  Buns  en  flame.  Tlie 
gas  blowpipe  hastens  this  method  considerably. 

The  above  described  methods  of  treating  the  ores  of  chromium  so 
as  to  obtain  complete  decomposition  are  apparently  noM'  superseded 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  use  of  sodium  peroxide,  but  the  action  of  this 
reagent  upon  platinum,  gold,  silver,  nickel,  or  porcelain  is  so  energetic 
that  its  use  requires  great  care.  Many  well  known  authorities  on 
the  analysis  of  chrome  ores  use  a  basic  mixture  such  as  was  first 
suggested  by  Clark,  but  modified  by  Stead,  i.e.,  magnesia  or 
lime  four  parts,  potassium  and  sodium  carbonates  of  each  one  part. 
Clark's  original  mixture  of  magnesia  and  caustic  soda  acts  on 
platinum,  but  Stead's  mixture  does  not. 

The  fusion  is  made  by  mixing  the  very  finely  ground  sample  with  ten  times 
its  weight  of  the  basic  mixture  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  heating  to  bright 
redness  at  the  back  of  a  gas  muffle  for  about  an  hour.  When  the  crucible  is 
removed  and  cool  the  mass  is  found  sintered  together.  It  is  removed  to  a  beaker, 
and  the  crucible  washed  out  with  water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
decomposition  is  generally  complete,  but  if  any  black  specks  are  found  they 
must  be  separated  by  filtration,  dried,  and  again  fused  with  some  of  the  basic 
mixture ;  finally  the  whole  is  mixed  with  excess  of  ferrous  salt,  and  the 
unoxidized  iron  titrated  with  dichromatc  as  before  described 

Rideal  and  Rosenblum*  give  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
determination  of  chromium  in  ores,  steels,  etc.,  and  on  the  use  of 
sodium  peroxide,  which  latter  they  find  has  a  most  destructive 
effect  on  all  kinds  of  vessels  in  which  the  decomposition  is  made. 
Nickel  seems  the  best  material  if  not  exposed  to  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture, but  they  found  also  that  a  good  deal  of  nickel  was  dissolved 
from  the  crucibles  by  the  sulphuric  acid  used  to  dissolve  the  melt, 
and  they  therefore  attach  great  importance  to  the  filtration  of  the 
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aqueous  solution  of  the  melt,  so  as  to  remove  nickel  and  iron  oxides, 
which  otherwise  interfere  with  the  titration  by  masking  the  colour 
of  the  indicator. 

Ferrochrome,  Chromium  Steel,  etc.— Spill ler  and  Brenner* 
describe  an  improved  method  which  gives  better  results  than  the 
previous  method  advocated  by  Spiiller  and  Kalman, 

Method  of  Procedure  for  Ferrociirojie  :  0-35  gm.  of  the  finely  powdered 
sample,  mixed  in  a  silver  dish  with  2  gm.  of  dry  powdered  sodium  hydroxide 
and  covered  with  4  gm.  of  sodium  peroxide,  is  heated  imtil  the  mixture  begins  to 
melt,  when,  as  a  consequence  of  the  strong  chemical  action,  the  whole  mass  soon 
becomes  liquefied.  The  dish  is  then  again  heated  for  ten  minutes  over  a  powerful 
burner,  and  5  gm.  of  sodium  peroxide  is  cautiously  added,  stirring  all  the  while 
with  a  silver  spatula.  After  heating  for  thirty  minutes  more,  another  5  gm.  of 
sodium  peroxide  is  added  and  the  heating  continued  for  twenty  minutes,  when 
a  final  5  gm.  of  the  peroxide  is  added. 

When  cold,  the  silver  basin  is  placed  in  a  deep  i)orcelain  dish  and  filled  with 
water  ;  when  the  lixiviation  is  completed,  which  takes  a  few  minutes  only,  the 
silver  dish  is  lifted  out  and  well  rinsed  with  hot  water.  A  brisk  current  of  COj 
is  then  passed  through  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour,  the  whole  allowed  to  cool, 
introduced  into  a  litre  measure,  and  made  up  to  the  mark  with  water.  After 
shaking  and  filtering,  250  c.c.  are  taken  and  the  chromic  acid  titrated  by 
a  permanganate  solution  of  which  1  c.c.  equals  about  0'005  gm.  of  iron,  and 
a  solution  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  containing  7  gm.  of  the  salt  in  500  c.c. 
The  chromium  solution  is  diluted  with  1  litre  of  cold  water  which  has  been 
previously  boiled  and  acidified  with  20  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1:5  by  volume)  ; 
100  c.c.  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  are  added,  and  the  mixture  titrated  back 
with  permanganate.  The  strength  of  the  ferrous  solution  is  determined  by 
a  blank  experiment  under  similar  conditions.  If  the  solution  of  the  melt  appears 
green,  it  is  advisable  to  add  first  a  few  c.c.  of  permanganate  and  then  some  more 
sodium  peroxide,  when  a  pure  yellow  liquid  will  be  obtained. 

Method  of  Procedure  for  Chrome  Steel  :  2  gm.  of  the  sample  is  dissolved 
in  20  c.c.  of  warm  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  a  porcelain  clish,  10  c.c.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:1)  are  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the 
residue  is  then  transferred  to  a  silver  dish  and  heated  with  2  gm.  of  sodium 
hydi'oxide  and  5  gm.  of  sodium  peroxide,  until  the  sulphates  are  decomposed  and 
the  mass  begins  to  cake.  A  strong  heat  is  now  applied  and  another  5  gm.  of  the 
peroxide  is  added.  When  the  mass  begins  to  fuse,  it  is  well  stirred  with  a  silver 
spatula,  and  after  20  minutes  another  5  gm.  of  peroxide  is  added  ;  after  another 
20  minutes,  when  the  oxidation  is  complete,  a  further  addition  of  5  gm.  of  the 
soda  is  made  and  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  melt  is  then  extracted  as  in 
the  former  case,  but  the  liquid  is  made  up  to  500  c.c.  only,  and  250  c.c.  of  the 
filtre  (  =1  gm.  of  sample)  are  taken  for  the  titration  of  the  chromium.  In  this 
case,  the  authors  prefer  titrating  according  to  Zulkowsky's  method,  i.e.,  the 
liquid  is  put  into  a  tall,  narrow  beaker,  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  a  10  j)er  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and  acidified  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  To 
another  beaker  containing  20  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate 
(0-9833  gm.  per  litre),  250  c.c.  of  water  are  added,  then  10  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  After  being  left  for 
15  minutes  in  a  dark  place,  both  liquids  are  titrated  with  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  containing  4-96  gm.  of  the  salt  per  litre.  The  amount  of  cliromium 
being  known  in  the  one  solution,  the  quantity  contained  in  the  otlier  is  readily 
calculated. 

Rideal  and  Kosenblum  have  obtained  excellent  results  with 
ferrochrome  by  fusion  with  sodium  peroxide  alone,  Tlie  manner 
of  procedure  ^\•as  as  follows  : — 
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About  0-5  gm.  of  a  very  finely  powdered  ferrochroiiie  was  mixed  witli  3  gni.  of 
sodium  peroxide  ami  heated  very  gently  in  a  nickel  crucible,  until  tlie  mass 
began  lo  melt,  and  then  to  glow  by  itself.  The  heating  was  then  continued  for 
ten  minutes,  and  after  the  mass  was  partially  cooled  1  gm.  of  sodium  peroxide 
was  added  and  the  heating  continued  for  another  five  minutes. 

The  crucible,  when  still  nioderately  warm,  was  placed  in  a  suitable  porcelain 
basin,  which  was  then  half  filled  with  hot  water  and  covered  with  a  clock  glass 
The  melt  easily  dissolved  in  the  hot  water,  the  solution  obtained  being  of  a  deep 
purple  colour,  due  to  sodium  ferrate,  which  is  abundantly  formed  during  tlie 
fusion.  The  solution  also  contained  sodium  manganate,'  resulting  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  manganese  which  is  present  in  ferrochrome. 

To  decompose  both  these  salts  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  peroxide  w^s  added, 
on  which  the  solution  immediately  lost  its  purple  colour.  The  solution  was  then 
boiled  for  ten  minutes  to  decompose  the  excess  of  sodium  peroxide,  and  the 
insoluble  residue  of  iron,  nickel,  and  manganese  oxide  was  filtered  off.  An  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  was  then  added  to  the  solution,  and  after  cooling  it  was  titrated 
in  the  usual  manner  with  permanganate. 

Galbraith's  method,  modified  somewhat  by  Stead*,  is  con- 
sidered the  most  rapid  method  for  the  determination  of  chromium 
in  irons  and  steels. 

The  sample  (2  gm.)  is  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  3),  filtered, 
the  solution  diluted  to  about  300  c.c.  and  heated  to  boiling.  Strong  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  is  now  added  until  the  red  colour  is  permanent  for  ten 
minutes,  then  80  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  heated  until 
decolorized  ;  150  c.c.  of  water  are  added,  about  100  c.c.  boiled  off  to  expel  the 
chlorine,  and  the  clu'omivim  is  then  titrated  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  dichromate 
as  on  p.  126.  The  residue  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  0.5  gm. 
of  the  basic  mixture  previously  mentioned,  and  heated  to  intense  redness  for  half 
an  hour ;  the  chromium  is  afterwards  titrated  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with 
ferrous  sulphate  and  dichromate. 

Another  process  consists  in  dissolving  2  gm.  of  the  sample  in  hydrochloric 
acid ;  without  filtering,  the  licpiid  is  nearly  neutralized  with  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  and,  after  diluting  to  300  c.c.,  10  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  phosphate  and  30  gm.  of  sodium  thiosulpliate  are  added. 
After  boiling  to  expel  the  SO2,  20  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  acetate 
arc  added,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  five  minutes  ;  the  precipitated  chromium 
phosphate  is  then  washed  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  dried, 
calcined,  and  fused  with  the  basic  mixture.  The  melt,  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  150  c.c.  of  water,  is  boiled  for  ten  minutes  and  titrated. 
Tho  process  may  be  used  in  presence  of  vanadium.  In  this  case,  the  chromium 
inust  bo  titrated  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  permanganate  in  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Rideal  and  Rosenblum's  experiments  appear  to  show  that 
sodium  peroxide,  if  certain  conditions  be  observed  in  its  use,  is  a 
very  valuable  reagent  for  the  analysis  of  chrome  ore,  ferrochrome, 
and  chrome  steel,  as  it  removes  the  two  main  defects  of  former 
methods,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  repeated  fusion  to  effect  comiDletc 
decomposition  and  the  inconvenient  slowness  of  these  processes. 
The  conditions  which  should  be  observed  are  summarized  by 
them  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  chrome  ore  or  the  ferrochrome 
to  an  almost  impalpable  powder.  This  can  be  done  without  much  difficult}-  if 
the  ore  or  the  alloy  be  crushed  in  a  steel  mortar  until  a  powder  is  obtained 
which  will  pass  through  a  linen  bag.    This  powder  is  then  ground  in  an  agate 
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mortar  to  the  required  degree  of  lineiicss,  a  little  water  being  added  to  facilitate 
the  grinding. 

(2)  The  water  solution  of  the  melt,  before  acidulation,  must  be  freed  trom  an 
excess  of  sodium  peroxide.  Whenever  sodium  ferrate  or  sodium  manganate  is 
formed  during  the  fusion  it  must  be  decomposed  in  the  water  solution  of  Jhc 
melt. 

(3)  As  the  result  of  the  analysis  depends  to  a  large  extent  u]ion  the  titration, 
and  especially  upon  a  clear  perception  of  its  final  point,  it  is  important  that  the 
solution  in  which  the  chrome  is  to  be  determined  should  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  other  metallic  salts,  as  for  instance,  iron,  manganese,  and  nickel  salts. 
"W'e  have  also  observed  that  the  ferricyanide  solution  which  is  used  as  an  indicator 
is  most  satisfactory  when  it  contains  no  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  ferricyanide.  , 

lodimetric  Determination  of  Chromic  Acid. — H.  P.  Seubert 
and  Henke*  have  devised  a  method  which  depends  upon  the 
reaction  : 

KaCraO^  +  6KI  +  7H2SO4  =  4K2SO4  +Cr2(S04)n  +  7H2O  +  3To 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  action  takes  considerable  time. 
The  authors  have  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  its  rate  of 
progress  when  the  different  bodies  are  present  in  different  quantities. 
Increasing  the  proportion  of  acid  accelerates  the  reaction  more  than 
increasing  the  proportion  of  potassium  iodide  does  ;  dilution  greatly 
retards  it.  The  following  are  convenient  proportions  to  use  : 
Dichromate,  0*05  gm.  ;  potassium  iodide,  0*5  gm.  ;  sulphuric  acid, 
1"8  gm.  ;  total  volume,  100  c.c.  If  less  than  0*05  gm.  of  dichromate 
be  present,  the  other  cj[uantities  should  still  be  kept  the  same.  If 
there  be  more  dichromate,  the  iodide  and  acid  should  be  proportion- 
ately increased  without  adding  more  water,  unless  there  be  more  than 
0'25  gm.  The  reaction  is  complete  in  about  six  minutes.  The 
liquid  should  then  be  diluted  and  titrated  with  thiosulphate  solution, 
using  starch  as  indicator. 


COBALT. 

Co  =  58-97. 

Determination  by  Permanganate  and  Mercuric  Oxide 

(C.  Winkler). 

The  volumetric  determination  of  cobalt,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  other  metals,  is  not  yet  very  satisfactory.  The  method  here 
mentioned  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  witli  an  alteration  suggested  by 
H.  B.  Harrist  i«  capable  of  giving  fair  technical  results.  This 
alteration  consists  in  carrying  out  the  titration  in  a  hot  solution 
mstead  of  a  cold  one,  as  appears  to  have  been  done  by  Winkler. 
If  an  aqueous  solution  of  cobaltous  chloride  or  sulphate  be  treated 
with  an  emulsion  of  precipitated  mercuric  oxide,  no  decomposition 
ensues  ;  but  on  the  addition  of  permanganate  to  the  mixture, 
hydrated  cobaltic  and  manganic  oxides  are  precipitated,  and  the 
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mercuric  oxide  is  simply  used  to  meclianically  separate  the  resultiiifr 
oxides.  It  is  probable  that  no  definite  equation  can  be  given  for 
the  reaction,  and  therefore  practically  the  working  effect  of  the 
permanganate  is  best  determined  by  a  standard  solution  of  cobaK 
of  knoA\n  strengtli,  say  metallic  cobalt  dissolved  as  chloride,  or 
neutral  cobaltous  sulphate. 

Method  of  Procedure:  The  solution  of  about  0-1  to  02  gm.  of  the  metal, 
free  from  any  groat  excess  of  acid  is  placed  in  a  flask,  diluted  to  about  200  c.c., 
and  a  tolerable  quantity  of  mercuric  emulsion  (i)recipitated  from  the  nitrate  or 
porchlorate  by  alkali  and  washed)  added.  Permanganate  from  a  burette  is  then 
slowly  added  to  the  hot  solution  with  constant  shaking  until  the  rose  colour 
appears  in  the  clear  liquid  above  the  bulky  brownish  precipitate. 

The  appearance  of  the  mixture  is  somewhat  puzzhng  at  the 
beginning,  but  as  more  permanganate  is  added  the  precipitate  settles 
more  freely,  and  the  end  as  it  approaches  is  very  easily  distinguished. 
The  process  is  complete  when  the  rose  colour  is  persistent  for  a 
minute  or  two  ;  subsequent  bleaching  must  not  be  regarded. 

The  actual  decomposition  as  between  cobaltous  chloride  and  per- 
manganate may  be  formulated  thus — 

6C0CI2  +5HgO  +K2Mn208  +H2O  =  3Co2(OH)6  +  SHgClg 
+2KCl  +  2Mn02H20 

but  as  this'  exact  decomposition  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  take 
place  in  all  mixtures,  it  is  not  possible  to  accept  systematic  numbers 
calculated  from  normal  solutions. 

Solutions  containing  manganese,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  active 
chlorine,  oxygen  compounds,  or  organic  matter,  cannot  be  used  in 
this  method  of  determination  ;  moderate  quantities  of  copper  or  lead 
are  of  no  consequence.  Nor  is  antimonj^  when  its  quantity  is  double 
or  more  than  the  cobalt,  but  if  less  the  results  are  too  liigh. 

A  further  modification  of  this  method  was  advocated  by  von 
R  e  i  s  and  W  i  g  g  e  r  t ,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  easy 
and  simple  in  execution.  Very  fair  results  were  obtained  by  H.  B. 
Harris  on  trial  at  the  same  time  as  the  examination  of  Winkler's 
method. 

Method  of  Pbocedtjre  :  The  solution  of  cobalt  is  mixed  with  an  emulsion 
of  zinc  oxide  and  heated  to  boiling.  A  standard  solution  of  permanganate 
is  then  added  in  known  quantity,  but  more  than  enough  to  precipitate  the 
oxidized  cobalt.  The  latter  precipitate  settles  to  the  bottom,  the  excess  of 
permanganate  is  then  found  by  titration  with  a  standard  solution  of  ferrous 
ammonium  sulphate. 

R.  L.  Taylor*  has  experimented  on  Rose's  method  of  separating  cobalt 
from  nickel,  and  has  improved  it  by  using  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  instead 
of  a  strongly  acid  one  as  used  by  Rose  ;  the  latter  neutralized  the  solution  by 
calcium  or  barium  carbonate,  but  the  CO,  so  ])roduced  retarded  or  altogether 
stopped  the  precipitation  of  the  cobalt  oxide.  By  the  new  process  the  result  is 
that  a  dilute  neutral  solution  of  cobalt  may  be  quantitatively  ])recipitatod  by 
barium  or  calcium  carbonate  in  presence  of  bromine  water.  If  the  liquid  from 
which  the  cobalt  is  to  be  precipitated  is  acid,  the  acid  must  be  neutralized  by 
an  excess  of  carbonate  and  well  boiled  to  expel  all  the  COo.  and  then  cooled 
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beforo  the  bromine  water  is  added.    Not  only  COo  but  zinc  also  stops  the 

precipitation.  ■    <■  ■  ^  4.  4. 

The  composition  of  the  black  oxide  is  not  quite  clear,  but  it  is  tauly  constant 
in  composition,  and  if  dissolved  with  HCl  and  KI  the  amount  is  ascertained  by 
titrating  the  liberated  iodine.  The  method  has  been  tested  by  J.  H.  Davidson 
in  the  assay  of  cobalt  ores,  and  he  finds  it  much  more  rapid  than  .the  usual  methods 
and  sufficiently  accurate  for  assay  purposes. 

For  other  methods  for  the  determination  of  Cobalt,  see  under 
Nickel. 

COPPER. 


Cu  =  63-57. 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  solution  =  0-006357  gm.  Cu. 
Iron  X  1-138  =Cu. 
Double  Iron  Salt     xO-1622  =  Cu. 

1.    Reduction  by  Grape  Sugar  and  subsequent  titration  with 
Ferric  Chloride  and  Permanganate  (S  c  h  w  a  r  z). 

This  process  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  grape  sugar  precipitates 
cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  metal  containing 
tartaric  acid  ;  the  oxide  so  obtained  is  collected  and  mixed  with 
ferric  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  result  is  the  following 
decomposition  :  — 

CuaO  +Fe2Clc +2HCl=2CuCl2 +2FeCl2  +H2O. 

Each  equivalent  of  copper  reduces  one  equivalent  of  ferric  to  ferrous 
chloride,  which  is  determined  by  permanganate  with  due  j)recaution. 
The  iron  so  obtained  is  calculated  into  copper  by  the  requisite  factor. 

Method  of  Pjroceduke  :  The  weighed  substance  is  brought  into  solution  by 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  or  water,  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  glass  flask,  and  most  of 
the  acid  in  excess  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate  ;  neutral  potassium  tartrate 
is  then  added  in  not  too  large  cpiantity,  and  the  precipitate  so  produced  dissolved 
to  a  clear  blue  liquid  by  adding  caustic  potash  or  soda  in  excess  ;  the  vessel  is 
next  heated  cautiously  to  about  50°  C.  in  the  water  bath,  and  sufficient  grajie 
sugar  added  to  precipitate  the  copper  present ;  the  heating  is  continued  until  the 
precipitate  is  of  a  briglit  red  colour,  and  the  upper  liqiiid  is  brownish  at  the  edges 
from  the  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  sugar ;  the  temperature  must  never  exceed 
00°  C.  When  the  mixture  has  somewhat  cleared,  the  upper  fluid  is  poured  through 
a  moistened  filter,  and  afterwards  the  preciiiitate  brought  on  the  same,  and  washed 
with  hot  water  till  thoroughly  clean;  the  precipitate  which  may  adhere  to  the 
dish  or  flask  is  well  washed,  and  the  filter  containing  the  bulk  of  the 
protoxide  put  with  it,  and  an  excess  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (free  from  nitric 
acid  or  free  chlorine)  added,  together  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  whole  is 
then  warmed  and  stirred  until  the  cuprous  chloride  is  all  dissolved.  It  is  then 
filtered  into  a  good-sized  flask,  the  old  and  new  fllters  being  well  washed  Avith  hot 
water,  to  whicli  at  first  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid  should  be  added,  in  order  to 
be  certain  of  dissolving  all  the  oxide  in  the  folds  of  the  paper.  The  entire  solution 
is  then  titraterl  with  permanganate  in  the  usual  way.  Bichromate  may  also  bo- 
used, but  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  not  so  distinct  as  usual,  from  the  turbidity 
produced  by  the  presence  of  copper. 

A  modification  of  this  permanganate  method,  which  gives  very 
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good  teelmical  results,  has  been  devised  by  R.  K.  Meade,*  in 
which  the  copper  is  precipitated  as  thiocyanate.  The  authoi' 
•considers  it  superior  in  accuracy  to  the  iodide  method  ;  but  Avitli 
this  I  cannot  agree,  except  in  certain  cases. 

Methob  of  Procedure  :  Tlie  copper  is  broiiglit  into  solution  as  a  sulphate, 
•cither  by  dissolving  it  in  sulphuric  acid  or  by  evaporation  of  its  solution  witli 
sulphuric  acid.  The  greater  part  of  the  free  acid  is  neutralized  by  ammonia,  the 
•solution  warmed,  sul])hurous  acid  added  until  the  solution  smells  strongly  of  the 
reagent,  and  then  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  or  potassium  thiocyanate.  'J'lic 
copper  is  immediately  precipitated  as  cuprous  thiocyanate.  Stirring  and  \\  armin<; 
renders  the  precipitate  heavy  and  easily  handled.  The  solution  is  filtered  tiirougii 
asbestos,  using  the  pump,  and  well  washed.  The  precipitate  and  filter  are  thrown 
into  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  was  made  and  heated  with  a  .solution 
•of  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash.  Double  decomposition  takes  place.  Hydrated 
•cuprous  oxide  and  potassium  or  sodium  thiocyanate  result — 

2CuSCN +2K0H  =Cu2(0H)„ +2KSCN. 

The  oxide  is  fdtered  on  asbestos  and  washed  well  with  hot  water.  'J'hc 
lirecipitate  and  filter  are  again  placed  in  the  same  beaker  and  an  excess  of  ferric 
•chloride  or  ferric  sulphate  (free  from  nitric  acid,  free  chlorine,  or  ferrous  .salts), 
together  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  added.  The  copper  oxide  reduces 
.a  corresponding  amount  of  iron  from  the  ferric  to  the  ferrous  condition — 

CugO  +re2Cl6  +  2HC1  =2CuClo  +  2FeClo  +  H..0. 

The  beaker  is  warmed  and  stirred  until  all  the  copper  oxide  is  dissolved.  The 
solution  is  then  poured  through  a  perforated  platinum  disc,  and  the  asbestos 
which  remains  behind  upon  it  washed  with  water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  and.  a  little  ferric  chloride  or  sulphate.  The  solution  is  then 
titrated  with  permanganate.  The  iron  equivalent  to  the  permanganate  u.scd 
multiplied  by  1-138  gives  the  weight  of  copper  in  the  sample. 

Instead  of  sulphurous  acid,  ammonium  or  sodium  bisulphite  may  be  WHcd  to 
I'cduco  the  copper.  A  solution  of -equal  Aveights  of  sodium  bisulphite  and 
potassium  thiocyanate  answers  well  as  a  reagent  for  the  precipitation  of  the 
m^?tal.  Since  cojjper  is  the  only  metal  precipitated  by  an  alkali  thiocyanate 
from  an  acid  solution,  the  presence  of  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  other 
•elements  which  render  the  electrolytic,  the  cyanide,  and  the  iodine  methods 
inaccurate  will  not  affect  the  results. 

The  caustic  alkali  solution,  used  to  convert  the  cupi'ous  thiocyanate  into 
cuprous  hydroxide,  must  not  bo  too  strong,  or  some  of  the  metal  will  go  into 
.solution,  colouring  the  liquid  blue.  About  a  half  normal  solution  of  caustic 
potasli,  made  by  dissolving  28  gm.  of  the  salt  in  a  litre  of  water,  is  a  convenient 
strength.  Either  ferric  sulphate  or  ferric  chloride  may  be  used  to  dissolve  the 
cuprous  oxide.  The  former  is  probably  the  safer,  but  the  latter  appears  to  dissolve 
the  lorecipitate  the  more  readily  of  the  two. 

2.    Reduction  by  Zinc  and  subsequent  titration  with  Ferric 
Chloride  and  Permanganate  (F  1  e  i  t  m  a  n  n). 

The  metallic  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  bismutli,  and  lead, 
is  precipitated  A^ith  clean  sticks  of  pure  zinc  ;  the  copper  collected, 
washed,  and  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  ferric  chloride  and  hj-dro- 
cliloric  acid  ;  a  little  sodium  carbonate  may  b(^  added  to  expel  the 
iitmospheric  air.    The  reaction  is— 

Cu  H-FeaClc  =  CuClg  +  2FeC]2. 


*  J.  Jvi.  C.  S.  20,  6J0. 
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When  the  copper  is  all  dissolved,  tlic  solution  is  diluted  and 
titrated  with  permanganate  ;  55-85  Fe  =  31-79  Cu,  or  1  Fe  =  '5692  Cu. 

If  the  original  solution  contains  nitric  acid,  bismuth,  or  lead,  the 
decomposition  by  zinc  must  take  place  in  an  ammoniacal  solution, 
from  wliich  the  precipitates  of  either  of  the  above  metals  have  been 
removed  by  filtration  ;  the  zinc  must  in  this  case  be  finely  divided 
and  the  mixture  warmed.  The  copper  is  all  precipitated  when  the 
colour  of  the  solution  has  disappeared.  It  is  washed  first  with  hot 
water,  then  with  weak  HCl  and  water  to  remove  the  zinc,  again 
with  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  the  acid  and  ferric  chloride  as 
before. 

3.    Determination  as  Cuprous  Iodide. 

This  excellent  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  potassium 
iodide  is  mixed  with  a  salt  of  copper  in  acid  solution  cuprous  iodide 
is  precipitated  as  a  dirty  white  powder  and  iodine  set  free.  If  the 
latter  is  then  immediately  titrated  with  thiosulphate  and  starch,  the 
corresponding  quantity  of  copper  is  found. 

2CUSO4  +  4KI  =  CU2I2  +  2K2SO4  + 12. 

The  solution  of  the  metal,  if  it  contain  nitric  acid,  is  evaporated 
with  sulphuric  acid  till  the  former  is  expelled,  or  the  nitric  acid 
is  neutrahzed  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  acetic  acid  added  ;  the 
sulphate  solution  must  be  neutral,  or  only  faintly  acid  ;  excess  of 
acetic  acid  is  of  no  consequence,  and  therefore  it  is  always  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  all  free  mineral  acids  and  work  only  with  free  acetic 
acid. 

J.  W.  Westmoreland,*  who  has  had  very  large  experience  in 
examining  a  variety  of  copper  products,  and  has  worked  the  process 
in  my  own  laboratory,  strongly  recommends  it  for  the  determination 
of  copper  in  its  various  ores,  etc.  The  metal  may  very  conveniently 
be  separated  from  a  hot  sulphuric  acid  solution  by  sodium  tliio- 
sulphate  :  this  gives  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  subsulphide  mixed 
with  sulphur,  which  filters  readily,  and  can  be  washed  with  hot 
water.  Arsenic  and  antimony,  if  present,  are  also  precipitated  ;  tin, 
zinc,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganese  are  not  precipitated.  On 
igniting  the  precipitate  most  of  the  arsenic  and  the  excess  of  sulphur 
are  expelled,  an  impure  subsulphide  of  copper  being  left.  Sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  may  of  course  be  used  instead  of  the  thiosulphate, 
but  its  use  is  objectionable  to  many  operators ;  moreover,  in  some 
circumstances,  a  small  amount  of  copper  remains  in  the  solution, 
and  iron  in  small  quantity  is  also  precipitated  with  the  copper 
and  cannot  be  entirely  removed  by  washing.  If  HgS  is  used  it 
should  be  passed  for  some  time,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to 
stand  a  few  hours  to  settle ;  after  filtration  and  washing  the  CuS 
should  be  redissolved  in  HNO3  and  reprecipitated  with  the  gas, 
it  is  then  quite  free  from  iron. 

*  J.  s.  c.  51. 
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Standardizing  the  Thiosulphate  Solution. — This  may  be  done  on 
pure  electrotype  copper,  but  this  is  not  always  to  be  had  pure,  and 
the  safest  standard  is  high  conductivity  wire,  first  dissolving  in 
nitric  acid,  boihng  to  expel  nitrous  fumes,  diluting,  neutrahzing 
with  sodium  carbonate  till  a  precipitate  appears,  then  adding  acetic 
acid  till  clear.  The  hquid  is  then  made  up  to  a  definite  volume, 
and  a  quantity  equal  to  about  0-5  gm.  Cu  taken  in  a  flask  or  beaker, 
about  ten  times  the  copper  weight  of  potassium  iodide  added,  and 
when  dissolved  the  thiosulphate  is  run  in  from  a  burette  until  the 
free  iodine  is  nearly  removed,  some  starch  then  added,  and  the 
titration  finished  in  the  usual  way.  The  thiosulphate  will  of  course 
need  to  be  checked  occasionally. 

If  strictly  ^/lo  thiosulphate  is  used,  each  c.c.  =0-006357  gm.  Cu. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  For  determining  the  copper  in  iron  pyrites  or  burnt 
ore  5  gm.  of  the  substance  should  be  taken,  2  gm.  for  30-40  %  mattes  or  1  gm. 
for  60  %  mattes,  and  with  precipitates  it  is  best  to  dissolve  say  5  gm.  and  dilute 
to  a  definite  volume,  and  take  as  much  as  would  represent  from  0*5  to  0-7  gm.  of 
Cu  for  titration.  The  solution  is  made  with  nitric  acid,  to  which  hydrochloric  is 
also  added  later  on,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  convert  the  bases  into  sulphates  ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  warm  water  and 
any  insoluble  PbS04,  etc.,  filtered  off.  The  filtrate  is  heated  to  boiling  and 
precipitated  with  thiosulphate,  this  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  hot 
water,  dried,  and  roasted  ;  the  resulting  copper  oxide  is  then  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  after  the  excess  of  acid  has  been  mainly  removed  by  evaporation,  sodium 
carbonate  is  added  so  as  to  precipitate  part  of  the  copper  and  ensure  freedom 
from  mineral  acid,  acetic  acid  is  added  till  a  clear  solution  is  obtained  ;  about 
ten  parts  of  potassium  iodide  to  one  of  copper  supposed  to  be  present  are  then 
added,  and  the  titration  carried  out  in  the  usual  way. 

An  excellent  modification  of  this  method,  much  used  in  America, 
is  described  by  A.  H.  Low.*  A  solution  of  thiosulphate  is  used 
containing  about  19  gm.  per  litre,  which  is  standardized  upon 
about  0"2  gm.  of  pure  copper  foil  dissolved  in  5  or  6  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid  sp.  gr.  1-2  in  a  250  c.c.  flask  in  the  follomng  manner  : — 

Heat  the  nitric  acid  solution  to  boiling,  add  5  c.c.  strong  bromine  water,  and 
again  boil  tiU  all  nitrous  fumes  and  bromine  are  expelled.  As  soon  as  the  incrusted 
matter  has  dissolved,  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  boil  off  the  excess,  then  add 
3  to  4  c.c.  of  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  any  precipitated  copper  hydroxide 
(boiling  again  may  be  necessary),  after  cooling  and  diluting  to  about  50  c.c.  add 
3  gm.  of  KI  and  titrate  with  thiosulphate  as  usual. 

Method  of  Procedure  for  Ores  :  Treat  0-25-0-6  gm.  of  finely  ground  ore 
with  5  or  6  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  r42  sp.  gr.  and  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness.  Dissolve  - 
all  incrusted  matter  by  heating  with  5  c.c.  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  add  7  c.c. 
sulphuric  acid  and  heat,  to  expel  volatile  acids,  tiU  the  sulphuric  acid  fumes 
freely.  After  cooling  and  diluting  with  25  c.c.  of  water,  heat  to  dissolve  any 
anhydrous  ferric  sulphate,  and  filter.  The  filtrate  and  washings,  which  should 
not  much  exceed  75  c.c,  are  received  in  a  small  beaker.  The  copper  is  now 
precipitated  by  means  of  aluminium  as  follows : — Place  in  the  beaker  two  pieces 
of  stout  sheet  aluminium,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thiclmess,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  subsequent  washing,  should  be  li  inch  square 
with  the  four  corners  bent,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  alternatively  up  and 
down  at  right  angles.  This  prevents  the  pieces  from  lying  flat  against  each 
other  or  upon  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.    The  same  pieces  may  be  used  repeatedly, 

•  J.  Am.  C.  S.  18,  458,  and  24,  1082. 
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as  they  are  but  little  attacked  each  time.  Cover  the  beaker  and  boil  gently  for 
7-10  minutes.  Unless  the  bulk  of  the  solution  is  excessive,  this  will  bo  quite 
sufficient  for  all  percentages  of  copper.  Ordinarily  the  aluminium  will  be  found 
to  be  clean,  and  nearly  or  quite  free  from  precipitated  copper.  If,  by  chance, 
the  copper  adheres  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  will  usually  become  loosened 
by  a  little  additional  boiling,  or  it  may  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod. 
Rinse  the  cover  and  sides  of  the  beaker  with  cold  water.  To  prevent  oxidation, 
of  finely-divided  copper  during  subsequent  Avashing  and  at  the  same  time  to 
remove  any  traces  of  copper  still  in  solution,  add  about  15  c.c.  strong  HgS  water. 
Transfer  the  solution  back  to  the  original  flask,  and  by  means  of  a  jet  of  HgiS 
water  from  a  wash-bottle  rinse  in  also  as  much  of  the  copper  as  possible,  leaving 
the  aluminium  behind.  Drain  the  beaker  as  completely  as  possible,  and 
temporarily  set  aside  with  the  aluminium,  which  may  still  retain  a  little  copper. 
Allow  the  copper  in  the  flask  to  settle,  and  then  decant  the  liquid  through  a  filter. 
Again  wash  the  copper  similarly  two  or  three  times  with  about  20  c.c.  HgS  water 
each  time,  retaining  it  as  completely  as  possible  in  the  flask.  Finally,  wash  the 
filter  once  or  twice  and  endeavour  to  rinse  all  metallic  particles  down  into  the 
point.  Now  pour  upon  the  aluminium  in  the  beaker  5  c.c.  of  nitric  acid*  1"2 
sp.  gr.,  and  warm  the  beaker  gently,  but  do  not  heat  to  boiling,  as  the  aluminium 
would  be  thereby  unnecessarily  attacked.  See  that  any  copper  present  is  dis- 
solved, and  pour  the  hot  solution  very  slowly  through  the  filter,  thus  dissolving 
any  contained  particles  of  copper,  and  receive  the  filtrate  in  the  flask  containing 
the  main  portion  of  the  copper.  Before  washing  the  filter  pour  upon  it  5  c.c.  of 
bromine  water,  and  wash  the  filter  and  beaker  with  hot  water.  The  bromine 
must  be  in  sufficient  excess  to  give  a  slight  tinge  to  the  filtrate.  Boil  tlie  filtrate 
to  remove  bromine,  add  excess  of  ammonia,  and  proceed  as  described  above  for 
copper  foil  in  standardizing.  If  the  percentage  of  Cu  in  the  ore  does  not  exceed 
20  per  cent.,  the  precipitated  metal  may  be  washed  with  HgS  water  upon  the 
filter,  instead  of  by  decantatiou,  care  being  taken  that  the  filter  is  kept  filled  till 
the  washmg  is  complete,  to  avoid  oxidation. 

A.  M.  Fair  lief  uses  ammonium  thiocyanate,  in  preference  to 
sodium  thiosulphate  or  aluminium,  to  separate  the  copper. 

The  cuprous  thiocyanate  is  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid,  the  solution  boiled 
till  red  fumes  are  no  longer  evolved,  then  neutralized  with  ammonia,  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  KI  added  and  the  titration  carried  out  in  the  usual  way.  The 
presence  of  much  ammonium  acetate  must  be  avoided. 

4.    Determination  by  Potassium  Cyanide  (Parkas  and 

C.  Mohr). 

(A  solution  containing  40  grams  potassium  cyanide  per  litre  is  used) 
1  c.c.  =  (about)  '01  gm.  copper. 

This  well-known  and  much-used  process  for  determining  copper 
depends  upon  the  decoloration  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
by  potassium  cyanide.  The  reaction  (which  is  not  absolutely 
uniform  with  variable  quantities  of  ammonia)  is  such  that  a  double 
cyanide  of  copper  and  ammonia  is  formed ;  cyanogen  is  also  hberated, 
which  reacts  on  the  free  ammonia,  producing  urea,  oxalate  of  urea, 
ammonic  cyanide  and  formate  (Liebig).    Owing  to  the  influence 

*^i<ie{?ren  {Z.  a.  C.  1009.  .5.39)  prefers  to  dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  potassium 
chlorate  and  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  If  arsenic  or  antimony  are  present, 
sodmm  acetate;  is  added  before  titrating.  The  end-points  obtained  are  said  to  tbe 
much  sharper  than  with  I;  o  w '  s  method  of  solution. 

t  Knu.  and  Mining  J.,  1904,  787. 
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exercised  by  variable  quantities  of  ammonia,  or  its  neutral  salts, 
upon  the  decoloration  of  a  copper  solution  by  the  cyanide,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Beringer  to  substitute  some  other  alkaU  for 
ammonia  in  neutralizing  the  free  acid  in  the  copper  solution.  The 
suggestion  has  been  adopted  by  Da  vies*  and  by  Fessendenf 
who  both  recommend  sodium  carbonate.  My  own  experiments 
completely  confirm  their  statement  that  none  of  the  irregularities 
observed  with  variable  quantities  of  ammonia  or  its  salts  occur  with 
soda  or  potash.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  copper  has  been  separated 
as  sulphide,  and  brought  into  solution  by  nitric  acid,  the  free  acid  is 
neutrahzed  vnth  NagCOg,  and  an  excess  of  it  added  to  redissolve 
the  precipitate.  The  cyanide  solution  is  then  cautiously  run  into 
the  light  blue  solution  until  the  colour  is  just  discharged.  My  own 
experience  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  redissolve  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
cipitate vidthout  using  a  very  large  excess  of  soda  ;  but  there  is  no 
need  to  add  such  an  excess,  as  the  precipitate  easily  dissolves  when 
the  cyanide  is  added.  I  have  used  a  modification  of  this  method 
which  gives  excellent  results,  viz.,  to  neutrahze  the  acid  copper 
solution  either  with  NagCOg  or  NaHO,  add  a  trifling  excess,  and 
then  1  c.c.  of  ammonia  0'960  sp.  gr.  ;  a  deep  blue  clear  solution  is  at 
once  given,  which  permits  of  very  sharp  end-reaction  with  the 
cyanide. 

J.  J.  and  C.  BeringerJ  have  already  adopted  the  method  of 
neutraUzing  the  acid  copper  solution  with,  soda,  then  adding 
ammonia,  but  the  proportion  they  recommend  is  larger  than 
necessary. 

In  standardizing  the  cyanide,  it  is  advisable  so  to  arrange  matters 
that  copper  is  precipitated  with  soda  exactly  as  in  the  titration  of 
a  copper  ore  ;  that  is  to  say,  free  nitric  or  nitro-sulphuric  acid  should 
be  added,  then  neutralized  with  shght  excess  of  soda,  cleared  with 
1  c.c.  of  ammonia,  then  titrated  with  cyanide.  Large  quantities 
of  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  soda  or  potash,  however,  make  very  httle 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  cyanide  used. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  where  copper  and  iron  occur  together,  it  is 
necessary  to  separate  the  latter  before  using  the  cyanide.  F.  Field,||  however, 
has  stated  that  this  is  not  necessary  ;  and  I  can  fully  endorse  his  statement  that 
the  presence  of  the  suspended  ferric  oxide  is  no  hindrance  to  the  determination  of 
the  copper ;  in  fact,  it  is  rather  an  advantage,  as  it  acts  as  an  indicator  to  the 
end  of  the  process. 

While  the  copper  is  in  excess,  the  oxide  possesses  a  purplish-brown  colour,  but 
as  this  excess  lessens,  the  colour  becomes  gradually  lighter,  until  it  is  orange 
brown.  If  it  be  now  allowed  to  settle,  which  it  does  very  rapidly,  the  clear  liquid 
above  will  be  found  nearly  colourless.  A  httle  practice  is  of  course  necessary  to 
enable  the  operator  to  hit  the  exact  point. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  ferric  oxide  by  filtration  -sAathout 
leaving  some  copper  in  it,  and  no  amount  of  washing  wiU  remove 
it.    For  "example,  10  c.c.  of  a  copper  solution  with  10  c.c.  of  ferric 

*  C.  N.  58,  131.    t  C.  N.  61,  131.   See  also  Fernekes  andKoch,  J.  A.  C.  5., 27,  1224. 
i  C.  N.  49,  3.  II  C.  N.  1,  25. 
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solution  were  directly  titrated  with  cyanide  after  treatment 
w  ith  NaHO  in  slight  excess  and  1  c.c.  of  ammonia.  The  cyanide 
required  was  12  c.c.  Another  10  c.c.  of  the  same  copper  and  iron 
solutions  were  then  precipitated  with  soda  and  ammonia  in  same 
proportions.  This  gave  a  complete  solution  of  the  copper  with  the 
ferric  oxide  suspended  in  it.  The  solution  was  filtered  and  the 
ferric  oxide  well  washed  with  hot  water,  then  the  filtrate  cooled  and 
titrated  with  cyanide,  9*5  c.c.  only  being  required.  On  treating 
the  ferric  oxide  on  the  filter  with  nitric  acid,  neutralizing  with  NaHO 
and  NH3  in  proper  proportions  exactly,  2*5  c.c.  of  cyanide  were 
required,  showing  that  the  ferric  oxide  had  retained  20  per  cent, 
of  the  copper. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  operators  who  have  to  deal  with 
copper  determination  in  samples  containing  much  iron  should 
practise  the  use  of  the  cyanide  method  in  the  presence  of  the  iron, 
and  accustom  their  eyes  to  the  exact  colour  which  the  ferric  oxide 
takes  when  the  titration  is  finished,  always,  however,  with  this 
proviso,  that  the  cyanide  solution  is  standardized  upon  a  known 
weight  of  copper  in  the  presence  of  a  moderate  amount  of  iron. 

The  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  should  be  titrated  afresh  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days.  Further  details  of  this  process  are  given 
on  p.  201  (8). 

Dulin*  advocates  the  cyanide  process  for  copper  ores  as  follows  : 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  ore  is  treated  in  the  way  described  on  p.  194  to 
obtain  a  solution  of  the  copper  practically  free  from  silver  and  lead.  The  copper 
is  then  precipitated  upon  aluminium  foil  as  there  mentioned.  Should  cadmium 
be  present  it  is  also  precipitated  to  some  extent,  but  only  after  the  copper  is  thrown 
down.  If  care  be  taken  to  stop  the  boiling  immediately  after  the  copper  is 
precipitated,  which  a  practised  eye  will  readily  detect,  the  amount  of  cadmium 
precipitated  is  so  small  as  to  cause  no  sensible  error.  The  liquid  being  decanted 
from  the  copper  and  foil,  the  latter  are  washed  well  with  hot  water,  taking  care  to 
lose  no  metal ;  when  quite  clean,  dilute  nitric  acid  is  added  and  boiled  till  the 
copper  is  dissolved,  the  liquid  then  neutralized  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and 
titrated  with  cyanide  in  the  usual  way. 

5.    Determination  as  Sulphide  (P  e  1  0  u  z  e). 

It  is  first  necessary  to  have  a  solution  of  pure  copper  of  known 
strength,  which  is  best  made  by  dissolving  39'286  gm.  .  of  pure 
re-crystaUized  cupric  sulphate  in  1  htre  of  water  ;  each  c.c.  will 
contain  0*01  gm.  Cu. 

Precipitation  in  Alkaline  Solution. — This  process  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  if  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  is  heated  to  from 
40°  to  80°  C,  and  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  added,  tlie  whole 
of  the  copper  is  precipitated  as  oxysulphide,  leaving  the  hquid 
colourless.  The  loss  of  colour  indicates,  therefore,  the  end  of  the 
process,  and  this  is  its  weak  point.  Special  practice,  however,  will 
enable  the  operator  to  hit  the  exact  point  closely. 

Casamajorf  uses  instead  of  ammonia  the  alkaline  tartrate 

•  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  17,  346.  t  C.  N.  45.  107. 
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solution  of  Fehling,  adding  a  slight  excess  so  as  to  make  a  clear 
blue  solution.  The  addition  of  tlie  sulphide  gives  an  intense  black 
brown  precij^itate,  the  liquid  being  stirred  vigorously  till  clear.  The 
copper  sulphide  agglomerates  into  curds,  and  the  reagent  is  added 
until  no  further  action  occurs  with  a  drop  of  the  sodium  sulphide. 
Tliis  modification  can  also  be  used  for  lead.  PbSO^  is  easily  soluble 
in  the  tartrate  solution,  and  can  be  determined  by  the  sodium 
sulphide  in  the  same  way  as  copper. 

The  colour  of  the  solution  is  not  regarded,  but  the  clotty  pre- 
cipitate of  sulpiride,  which  is  easily  made  to  agglomerate  by 
vigorous  stirring.  Very  good  results  may  be  gained  by  this 
modification. 

Copper  can  also  be  first  separated  by  glucose,  or  as  thiocyanate 
(Rivot),  then  dissolved  in  HNO3,  and  treated  with  the  tartrate. 

Precipitation  in  Acid  Solution. — The  copper  solution  is  placed  in 
a  stoppered  flask  (400  or  500  c.c),  freely  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  diluted  with  about  200  c.c.  of  hot  water. 

The  alkah  sulpliide  is  then  delivered  in  from  a  burette,  the 
stopper  replaced,  and  the  mixture  well  shaken  ;  the  precipitate  of 
copper  sulphide  settles  readily,  leaving  the  supernatant  hquid  clear  ; 
fresh  sulpliide  solution  is  then  added  at  intervals  until  no  more 
precipitate  is  produced.  The  calculation  is  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  alkahne  precipitation,  but  the  copper  is  precipitated  as 
sulpliide  instead  of  oxy sulphide. 

6.    Determination  by  Stannous  Chloride  (Weil).* 

Tliis  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  a  cupric  salt  in 
large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  boihng  heat  shows,  even  when 
the  smallest  trace  is  present,  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  If  to  such 
a  solution  stannous  chloride  is  added  in  minute  excess,  a  colourless 
cuprous  chloride  is  produced,  and  the  loss  of  colour  indicates  the  end 
of  the  process. 

2OUCI2  +SnCl2  ^CugCla +SnCl4. 

The  change  is  easily  distinguishable  by  the  eye,  but  should  any 
doubt  exist  as  to  whether  stannous  chloride  is  in  excess,  a  small 
portion  of  the  solution  may  be  tested  with  mercuric  chloride.  Any 
precipitate  of  calomel  indicates  the  presence  of  stannous  chloride. 

The  tin  solution  is  prepared  as  described  on  p.  128. 

A  standard  copper  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  pure  copper 
sulphate  in  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  39*286  gm.  per 
litre  =  10  gm.  of  Cu. 

Method  of  Procedure  for  Copper  alone.— 10  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution  (  =0-1  gin. 
of  Cu)  are  put  into  a  white-glass  flask,  25  c.c.  of  pure  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
added,  placed  on  a  sand-bath  and  brought  to  boiling  heat ;  the  tin  solution  is 
then  quickly  delivered  in  from  a  burette  until  the  colour  is  nearly  destroj'cd, 
finally  a  drop  at  a  time  till  the  liquid  is  as  colourless  as*  distilled  water.  No 
oxidation  will  take  place  during  the  boiling,  owing  to  the  flask  being  filled  with 
acid  vapours. 

«Z.Anal.Chem.9,2\)T. 
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A  sample  of  copper  ore  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way  by  treatment  with  nitric 
acid,  which  is  afterwards  removed  by  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid.  Silica, 
lead,  tin,  silver,  or  arsenic,  are  of  no  consequence,  as  when  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  water  to  a  definite  volume,  the  precipitates  of  these  substances  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  measuring  flask,  and  the  clear  liquid  may  be  taken  out  for  titration. 
In  case  antimonic  acid  is  present  it  will  be  reduced  with  the  copper,  but  on 
exposing  the  liquid  for  a  night  in  an  open  basin,  the  copper  will  be  completely 
re-oxidized  but  not  the  antimony ;  a  second  titration  will  then  show  the  amount 
of  copper. 

Method  of  Procedure  for  Ores  containing  Copper  and  Iron. — In  the  case  of  copper 
ores  where  iron  is  also  present,  the  quantity  of  tin  solution  required  will  of  course 
represent  both  the  iron  and  the  copper.  In'this  case  a  second  titration  of  the 
original  solution  is  made  with  zinc  and  permanganate,  and  the  quantity  so  found 
is  deducted  from  the  total  quantity ;  the  amount  of  tin  solution  corresponding  to 
copper  is  thus  found. 

ExajMPLe  :  A  solution  was  prepared  from  10  gm.  of  ore  and  diluted  to  250  c.c.  ; 
10  c.c.  required  26-75  c.c.  of  tin  solution  whose  strength  was  16'2  c.c.  for  0"1  gm. 
of  Cu. 

10  c.c.  of  ore  solution  were  diluted,  zinc  and  platinum  added,  warmed  tiU 
reduction  was  complete,  and  the  solution  titrated  with  permanganate,  of  which 
the  quantity  used  =0"0809  gm.  of  Fe. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  tin  solution  to  iron  is  found  thus  : — 

63-57  :  0-1     =  55-85  :  x 

X    =  -0879 

i.e.,  O-I  gram  Cu    =  -0879  gram  Fe. 

=  16-2  c.c.  SnClj. 

Again, 

•0879  :  -0809     =  16-2  :  y 

y    =  14-9 

i.e.,  0-0809  Fe  found  above    =  14-9  c.c.  SnClg 

Hence,  iron  +  copper    =  26-75  c.c.  SnClj 

Iron    =  14-9 


Copper  11-85 


Finally, 


16-2  :  11-85-  =    0-1  :  z 
z  ■ 


0-07315. 

That  is,  10  c.c.  of  ore  solution  contain  0  07315  gram  Cu,  or  250  c.c.  (  =10  grams 

of  ore)  contain  -07315         =1-829  gm. 

The  i)ercentage  of  copper  is,  therefore,  18  29. 

A  gravimetric  determination  as  a  control  gave  18-34  per  cent.  Cu. 

Fe  determined  volumetrically  gave  20-25  %,  gravimetrically  20-10  %. 

The  method  is  specially  adapted  for  the  technical  analysis  of 
fahl-ores. 


7.    Precipitation  as  Cuprous  Thiocyanate,  V  o  1  h  a  r  d '  s  method. 

The  necessary  standard  solutions  are  described  on  p.  145.  Each 
c.c.  of  ^/lo  thiocyanate  represents  0'006357  gm,  Cu. 

2CUSO4  +  2KSCN + SO2 + 2H2O  =  2CuSCN + 2H2SO4  +  KgSO,. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  copper  in  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  solution  is 
evaporated  to  remove  excess  of  acid,  or  if  the  acid  is  small  in  quantity  neutralized 
with  soduim  carbonate,  washed  into  a  000  c.c,  flask,  and  enough  aqueous  solution 
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of  SO2  added  to  dissolve  the  traces  of  basic  carbonate  and  leave  a  distinct  smell 
of  SO2.  Heat  to  boiling,  and  run  in  the  thiocyanate  from  a  burette  until  the 
addition  produces  no  change  of  colour,  add  3  or  4  c.c.  more,  and  note  the  entire 
quantity  used,  allow  to  cool,  fill  to  mark,  and  shake  well.  100  c.c.  are  then 
filtered  through  a  dry  filter,  10  c.c.  of  ferric  indicator  with  some  nitric  acid  arlded, 
then  titrated  with  ^/lo  silver  nitrate  till  colourless  :  then  again  thiocyanate  till 
the  reddish  colour  appears.  The  volume  of  silver  solution,  less  the  final  correction 
with  thiocyanate,  deducted  from  the  original  thiocyanate,  will  give  the  volume 
of  the  latter  required  to  precipitate  the  copper. 

The  process  is  not  accurate  in  presence  of  Fe,  Ag,  Hg,  CI,  I,  Br, 
or  AsgOg. 

Several  modern  processes  for  the  volumetric  determination  of 
copper,  cliiefiy  due  to  American  chemists,  have  been  based  upon 
the  separation  of  the  metal  as  cuprous  thiocyanate.  One  (F  a  i  r  1  i  e '  s) 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  modification  of  the  iodide  method. 
In  another  (Meade's,  see  p.  192),  the  iron  equivalent  of  the 
separated  copper  is  titrated  with  permanganate.  In  all  cases 
the  precipitation  as  thiocyanate  is  effected  as  already  described. 

Garkigue's  Aoidimetric  Method.*  The  washed  thiocyanate  precipitate, 
with  the  filter,  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  caustic  alkali  (see  M'e ad  e '  s  method, 
p.  192),  excess  of  normal  soda  being  used,  and  the  excess,  after  filtering  off  the 
cuprous  hydroxide,  titrated  by  normal  acid,  with  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 
The  method  is  said  to  be  especially  useful  in  alloy  assay. 

P abb's  Permanganate  Method.!  The  precipitated  cuprous  thiocyanate 
is  decomposed  by  caustic  alkali,  the  copper  oxidized  in  alkaline  solution  by 
permanganate  without  decomposition  of  the  alkali  thiocyanate,  and  the  thiocyanic 
acid  titrated  in  acid  solution  with  permanganate,  the  whole  being  effected  in  one 
operation  as  follows : — The  washed  precipitate  of  cuprous  thiocyanate  and  the 
asbestos  pulp  or  filter  paper  are  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  a  10  %  solution  of  caustic 
potash  and  10  c.c.  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0'96),  and  then  immediately  titrated  with 
permanganate  until,  upon  warming  to  about  50°  C. ,  the  green  colour  of  the  supernatant 
liquid  remains.  About  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  permanganate 
necessary  for  this  is  then  run  in,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  5  minutes,  then 
acidified  with  25  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  1  or  2)  and  titrated  to  a  pink  colouration 
with  permanganate.  10  atoms  of  cuprous  Cu  are  oxidized  by  7  molecules  of 
permanganate.  The  copper  value  of  the  latter  is  found  by  multiplying  the  iron 
factor  by  0-1602. 

Iodate  Method,  j  The  application  of  the  potassium  iodate  method  of  Andrews 
(p.  132)  has  been  found  to  afford  a  simple  and  accurate  process  for  the  titration 
of  cuprous  thiocyanate.  The  washed  precipitate,  together  with  the  asbestos  or 
filter- paper  on  which  it  was  filtered,  is  placed  in  a  bottle,  5  c.c.  of  chloroform, 
.20  c.c.  of  water,  and  30  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  a  standard  solution 
of  potassium  iodate,  containing  11  •784  grams  of  the  salt  per  litre,  is  run  in  with 
constant  shaking,  until  the  colour  first  formed  in  the  chloroform  disappears. 
The  reaction  proceeds  according  to  the  equation  : 

4CuSCN  -1-7KIO3  -I-  14Ha  =4CuS04  -I-7KCU7IC1   4HCN  -1- SH^O. 

One  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution  corresponds  to  0*0020  gram  of  copper. 
The  chloroform  may  be  used  a  second  time. 

To  apply  the  method  to  ores,  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua 
regia,  and  boiled  down  with  sulphuric  acid  until  fumes  of  the  latter  are  given  off. 
The  residue  is  diluted  and  filtered  after  the  addition  of  1  or  2  drops  of  hydrochloric 

"  J.  A.  C.  S.,19,9i0. 

t  /.  A.  C.  8.  22,  685  and  24,  580.  See  also  H  awley,  Eng.  andMining  J.  1908,  1155, 
and  J.  S.  C.  I.,  1909,  163. 

t  Jamieson,  Levy,  and  Wells,  J.  A.  C.  S.,  1908,  760. 
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acid  if  silver  is  present.    The  small  quantities  of  lead  and  antimony  left  in 
solution  do  not  interfere  with  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  the  copper  by 
means  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  animonium  thiocyanato.    A  complete  determination 
can  be  made  in  one  hour. 
Potassium  iodate  can  be  obtained  pure,  and  its  solution  is  very  stable. 

8.    Technical  Examination  of  Copper  Ores  (Steinbeck's 

Process). 

In  1867  the  Directors  of  the  Mansfield  Copper  Mines  offered 
a  premium  for  the  best  method  of  examining  these  ores,  the  cliief 
conditions  being  tolerable  accuracy,  simphcity  of  working,  and  the 
possibihty  of  one  operator  making  at  least  eighteen  assays  in  the  day. 


Fig.  42. 

The  fortunate  competitor  was  Dr.  Steinbeck,  whose  process 
completely  satisfied  the  requirements.  The  whole  report  is  con- 
tained in  Z.  a.  C.  viii.  1,  and  is  also  translated  in  C.  N.  xix.  181. 
The  following  is  a  condensed  account  of  the  process,  the  final  titration 
of  the  copper  being  accomphshed  by  potassium  cyanide  as  on  p.  195. 
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A  very  convenient  arrangement  for  filling  the  burette  with  standard 
solution  where  a  series  of  analyses  has  to  be  made,  and  the  burette 
continually  emptied,  is  shown  in  fig.  42  ;  it  may  be  refilled  by  simply 
blowing  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

(a)  The  extraction  of  the  Copper  fi'om  the  Ore.— 5  gm.  of  ijulverized  ore  are  put 
into  a  flask  with  from  40  to^50  c.c.  of  bydroohloric  acid  (specific  gravity  TIG), 
whereby  all  carbonates  are  converted  into  chlorides,  while  carbonic  acid  is  expelled. 

After  a  while  there  is  added  to  the  fluid  in  the  flask  6  c.c.  of  a  special  nitric  acid, 
prepared  by  mixing  equal  bulks  of  water  and  pure  nitric  acid  of  1-42  sp.  gr.  As 
regards  certain  ores,  however,  specially  met  with  in  the  district  of  Mansfield, 
some,  having  a  very  high  percentage  of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  have  to  be  roasted 
previous  to  being  subjected  to  this  process ;  and  others,  again,  require  only  1  c.c. 
of  nitric  acid  instead  of  6.  The  flask  containing  the  assay  is  digested  on  a  sand-bath 
for  half  an  hour,  and  the  contents  boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes ;  after  which 
the  whole  of  the  copper  occurring  in  the  ore,  and  all  other  metals,  are  in  solution 
as  chlorides.  The  blackish  residue,  consisting  of  sand  and  schist,  has  been  proved 
by  numerous  experiments  to  be  either  entirely  free  from  copper,  or  to  contain  at 
the  most  only  O'Ol  to  0-03  per  cent. 

(b)  Separation  of  the  Copper. — The  solution  of  metallic  and  alkaline  earthy 
chlorides,  and  some  free  HCl,  obtained  as  just  described,  is  separated  by  filtration 
from  the  insoluble  residue,  and  the  fluid  run  into  a  covered  beaker  of  about  400  c.c. 
capacity.  In  this  beaker  a  rod  of  metallic  zinc,  weighing  about  50  gm.,  has 
been  previously  placed,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  stout  platinum  foil.  The  zinc  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  lead,  and  at  any 
rate  should  not  contain  more  than  from  O'l  to  0"3  per  cent,  of  the  latter  metal. 
The  precipitation  of  the  copper  in  the  metallic  state  sets  in  during  the 
filtration  of  the  warm  and  concentrated  fluid,  and  is,  owing  especiaUy  also  to  the 
entire  absence  of  nitric  acid,  completely  finished  in  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  after  the  beginning  of  the  filtration.  If  the  fluid  be  tested  with  SHj 
no  trace  of  copper  can  or  should  be  detected  ;  the  spongy  metal  partly  covers 
the  platinum  foil,  partly  floats  about  in  the  liquid,  and  in  case  either  the  ore 
itself  or  the  zinc  applied  in  the  experiment  contained  lead,  small  quantities  of 
that  metal  will  accompany  the  precipitated  copper.  After  the  excess  of  zinc  (for 
an  excess  must  always  be  employed)  has  been  removed,  the  metal  is  repeatedly 
and  carefully  washed  by  decantation  with  fresh  water,  and  care  taken  to  collect 
together  every  particle  of  the  spongy  mass. 

(c)  Determination  of  the  precipitated  Copper. — To  the  spongy  metallic  mass 
in  the  beaker,  wherein  the  platinum  foil  is  left,  since  some  of  the  metal  adheres 
to  it,  8  c.c.  of  the  special  nitric  acid  are  added,  and  the  copper  dissolved  by  the  aid 
of  moderate  heat  in  the  form  of  cupric  nitrate,  which,  in  the  event  of  any  small 
quantity  of  lead  being  present,  will  of  course  be  contaminated  with  lead. 

When  copper  ofes  are  dealt  with  containing  above  6  per  cent,  of  copper,  which 
may  be  approximately  determined  from  the  bulk  of  the  spongy  mass  of  precipitated 
metal,  16  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  instead  of  8,  are  apphed  for  dissolving  the  metal. 
The  solution  thus  obtained  is  left  to  cool,  and  next  mixed,  immediately  before 
titration  with  cyanide,  with  10  c.c.  of  special  solution  of  liquid  ammonia, 
prepared  by  diluting  1  volume  of  liquid  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0'93)  with  2  volumes 
of  distilled  water. 

The  titration  with  cyanide  is  conducted  as  described  on  p.  195. 

In  the  case  of  such  ores  as  yield  over  6  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  when  a  double 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  has  consequently  been  used,  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  made  to  occupy  a  bulk  of  100  c.c.  ;  this  bulk  is  then  exactly  divided 
into  two  portions  of  50  c.c.  each,  and  each  of  these  separately  mixed  with  10  c.c. 
of  ammonia,  and  the  copper  therein  volnmctrically  determined.  The  deep  blue 
coloured  solution  only  contains,  in  addition  to  the  cop]icr  compound,  ammonium 
nitrate  ;  any  lead  which  might  have  been  dissolved  having  been  precii)itated  as 
hydrated  oxide,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  titration  with  cyanide.  The 
solution  of  the  last-named  salt  is  so  arranged  that  1  c.c.  thereof  indicates  exactly 
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0-005  gm.  of  copper  (about  21  gm.  of  the  pure  salt  per  litre).  Since,  for  every 
assay,  5  gm.  of  ore  have  been  taken,  1  c.c.  of  the  titration  fhiid  is  equal  to  0*1 
per  cent,  of  copper,  it  hence  follows  that,  by  multiplying  the  number,  of  c.c.  of 
cyanide  solution  used  to  make  the  blue  colour  of  the  copper  solution  disappear 
by  0-1,  the  percentage  of  copper  contained  in  the  ore  is  immediately  ascertained. 

Steinbeck  tested  this  method  specially,  in  order  to  see  what 
influence  is  exercised  thereupon  by  (1)  ammonium  nitrate,  (2)  caustic 
ammonia,  (3)  lead.  The  copper  used  for  the  experiments  for  this 
purpose  was  pure  metal,  obtained  by  galvanic  action,  and  was  ignited 
to  destroy  any  organic  matter  wiiich  might  accidentally  adhere  to  it, 
and  next  cleaned  by  placing  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  5  gm.  of  this 
metal  were  placed  in  a  htre  flask,  and  dissolved  in  266"6  c.c.  of 
special  nitric  acid,  the  flask  gently  heated,  and,  after  cooUng,  the 
contents  diluted  wdth  water,  and  thus  brought  to  a  bulk  of  1000  c.c. 
30  c.c.  of  tliis  solution  were  always  apphed  to  titrate  one  and  the 
same  solution  of  cyanide  under  all  circumstances.  When  5  gm.  of 
ore,  containing  on  an  average  3  per  cent,  of  copper,  are  taken  for 
assay,  that  quantity  of  copper  is  exactly  equal  to  0'150  gm.  of  the 
chemically  pure  copper.  The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  taken  to 
dissolve  5  gm.  of  pure  copper  (266'6  c.c.)  was  purposely  taken,  so 
as  to  correspond  with  the  quantity  of  8  c.c.  of  special  nitric  acid 
which  is  apphed  in  the  assay  of  the  copper  obtained  from  the  ore, 
and  this  quantity  of  acid  is  exactly  met  with  in  30  c.c.  of  the  solution 
of  pure  copper. 

The  influence  of  double  quantities  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  free 
caustic  ammonia  (the  quantity  of  copper  remaining  the  same)  is 
shown  as  follows  : — 

(a)  30  c.c.  of  the  normal  solution  of  copper,  containing  exactly  0"150  gm.  of 
copper,  were  rendered  alkaline  with  10  c.c.  of  special  ammonia,  and  were  found 
to  require,  for  entire  decoloration,  29-8  c.c.  of  cyanide.  A  second  experiment, 
again  with  30  c.c.  of  copper  solution,  and  otherwise  under  identically  the  same 
conditions,  required  29-9  c.c.  of  cyanide.    The  average  is  29-85  c.c. 

(b)  When  to  30  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution  first  8  c.c.  of  special  nitric  acid 
are  added,  and  then  20  c.c.  of  special  ammonia  instead  of  only  8,  whereby  the 
quantity  of  free  ammonia  and  of  ammonium  nitrate  is  double  what  it  was  in  the 
case  of  a,  there  is  required  of  the  same  cyanide  30-0  c.c.  to  produce  decoloration. 
A  repetition  of  the  experiment,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  gave  30-4  c.c. 
of  the  cyanide  ;  the  average  is,  therefore,  30-35  c.c.  The  difference  amounts  to 
only  0-05  per  cent,  of  copper,  which  may  be  allowed  for  in  the  final  calculation. 

When,  however,  large  quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts  are  present 
in  the  fluid  to  be  assayed  for  copper  by  means  of  cyanide,  and 
especially  when  ammonium  carbonate,  sulphate,  and,  worse  still, 
chloride  are  simultaneously  present,  these  salts  exert  a  very  dis- 
turbing influence.*  The  presence  of  lead  in  the  copper  solution 
to  be  assayed  has  the  effect  of  producing,  on  the  addition  of  10  c.c. 
of  normal  ammonia,  a  milkiness  with  the  blue  tint ;  but  this  does 
not  at  all  interfere  with  the  determination  of  the  copper  by  means  of 
the  cyanide,  provided  the  lead  be  not  in  great  excess  ;  and  a  slight 

*  I  have  retained  thi.s  technical  process  in  its  original  form,  notwithstaiidinp:  tlie  use 
ot  ammonia,  because  it  is  systematic,  and  the  results  obtain(;d  by  it  arc  all  conipara  blo 
amonj?  thcrnsclves.  Of  course  soda  or  i)otaah  may  bo  used  in  place  of  ammonia,  if  the 
cyarnde  is  standardized  with  them. 
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milkiness  of  the  solution  even  promotes  the  visibili.ty  of  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  operation. 

Steinbeck  made  some  experiments  purposely  to  test  this  point, 
and  his  results  show  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  lead  has  no 
influence. 

Experiments  were  also  carefully  made  to  ascertain  the  influence 
of  zinc,  the  result  of  which  showed  that  up  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
cojDper  present,  the  zinc  had  no  disturbing  action  ;  but  a  considerable 
variation  occurred  as  the  percentage  increased  above  that  proportion. 
Care  must,  therefore,  always  be  taken  in  washing  the  spongy  copper 
precipitated  from  the  ore  solution  by  means  of  zinc. 

The  titration  must  always  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
since  heating  the  ammoniacal  solution  while  under  titration  to  40° 
or  45°  C.  considerably  reduces  the  quantity  of  cyanide  required. 

9.    Determination  of  Copper  Colorimetrieally. 

This  method  can  be  adopted  with  very  accurate  results,  as  in  the 
case  of  iron,  and  is  available  for  slags,  poor  cupreous  pyrites,  waters, 
etc.* 

The  reagent  used  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  iron,  viz.,  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  which  gives  a  purple-brown  colour  with  very  dilute 
solutions  of  copper.  This  reaction,  however,  is  not  so  dehcate  as  it 
is  with  iron,  for  1  part  of  the  latter  in  13,000,000  parts  of  water 
can  be  detected  by  means  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  ;  while  1  part 
of  copper  in  a  neutral  solution,  containing  ammonium  nitrate,  can 
only  be  detected  in  2,500,000  parts  of  water.  Of  the  coloured 
reactions  which  copper  gives  with  different  reagents,  those  wnth. 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  are  by  far  the 
most  dehcate,  both  showing  their  respective  colours  in  2,500,000 
parts  of  water. 

Of  the  two  reagents  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  more  dehcate  ; 
but  potassium  ferrocyanide  has  a  decided  advantage  over  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  in  the  fact  that  lead,  when  not  present  in  too  large 
quantity,  does  not  interfere  with  the  depth  of  colour  obtained, 
whereas  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  very 
sensitive,  t 

And  though  iron  if  present  would,  without  special  precaution 
being  taken,  prevent  the  determination  of  copper  by  means  of 
ferrocyanide  ;  yet,  by  the  method  described  below,  the  amounts  of 
these  metals  contained  together  in  a  solution  can  be  determined 
by  this  reagent. 

Ammonium  nitrate  renders  the  reaction  much  more  delicate  ; 
other  salts,  as  ammonium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate,  have 
the  same  effect. 

The  method  of  analysis  consists  in  the  comparison  of  the  purple- 

•  Carnelly,  C.  N.  33,  308. 

t  In  colour  titrations  of  this  character  it  is  essential  tliat  tlio  comparisons  lie  nintle 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  to  temperature,  dihitioii,  :\ud  mlinixtnro  of  foreign 
substances,  otiiorwiso  serious  errors  will  arise. 
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brown  colours  produced  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide — first,  a  solution  of  copper  of  known  strength  ;  and, 
second,  the  solution  in  which  the  copper  is  to  be  determined. 
The  solutions  and  materials  required  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Standard  copper  solution. — Prepared  by  dissolving  0'393  gm. 
of  pure  CUSO4,  5H2O  in  one  htre  of  water.    1  c.o»=0'l  mgm.  Cu. 

(2)  Solution  of  ammonium  nitrate. — ^Made  by  dissolving  100  gm. 
of  the  salt  in  one  Htre  of  water. 

•  (3)    Potassium  ferrocyanide  solution — 1  :  25. 

(4)  Two  glass  cylinders  holding  rather  more  than  150  c.c.  each, 
the  point  equivalent  to  that  volume  being  marked  on  the  glass. 
They  must  both  be  of  the  same  tint,  and  as  colourless  as  possible. 

A  burette,  graduated  to  c.c.  for  the  copper  solution  ;  a  5  c.c. 
pipette  for  the  ammonium  nitrate  ;  and  a  small  tube  to  dehver  the 
ferrocyanide  in  drops. 

Method  op  Pkoceduke  :  Five  drops  of  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  are  placed 
in  each  cylinder,  and  then  a  measured  quantity  of  the  neutral  solution  in 
which  the  copper  is  to  be  determined  is  added  to  one  of  them,  and  both  filled 
up  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water,  5  c.c.  of  the  ammonium  nitrate  solution 
added  to  each,  and  then  the  standard  copper  solution  run  gradually  into  the 
other  tiU  the  colours  in  both  cylinders  are  of  the  same  depth,  the  liquid  being 
well  stirred  after  each  addition.  ■  The  number  of  c.c.  used  is  then  read  oflf. 
Each  c.c.  corresponds  to  0*1  mgm.  of  copper,  from  which  the  amount  of  copper 
in  the  solution  in  question  can  be  calculated. 

The  solution  in  which  the  copper  is  to  be  determined  must  be 
neutral ;  for  if  it  contain  free  acid  the  latter  lessens  the  depth  of 
colour,  and  changes  it  from  a  purple-brown  to  an  earthy-brown. 
If  it  should  be  acid,  it  is  rendered  shghtly  alkahne  with  ammonia, 
and  the  excess  of  the  latter  got  rid  of  by  boihng.  The  solution  must 
not  be  alkahne,  as  the  brown  coloration  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and 
decomposed  by  potash  or  soda  ;  if  it  be  alkahne  from  ammonia, 
this  is  remedied  as  before  by  boihng  it  off ;  while  free  potash  or  soda, 
should  they  be  present,  are  neutrahzed  by  an  acid,  and  the  latter 
by  ammonia. 

Lead,  when  present  in  not  too  large  quantity,  has  httle  or  no  effect 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  method.  The  precipitate  obtained  on  adding 
potassium  ferrocyanide  to  a  lead  salt  is  white ;  and  this,  except 
when  present  in  comparatively  large  quantity  with  respect  to  the 
copper,  does  not  interfere  mth  the  comparison  of  the  colours. 

When  copper  is  to  be  determined  in  a  solution  containing  iron,  the 
following  method  is  adopted  : — 

A  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  aidded  to  the  solution  in  order  to  oxidize  the  iron, 
the  liquid  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  iron  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
Even  when  very  small  quantities  of  iron  are  present,  this  can  be  done  easily  and 
completely  if  there  be  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid.  The  precipitate  of 
ferric  oxide  is  then  filtered  off,  washed  once,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  re- 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  filtered  and  washed.  The  iron  precipitate  is  now  free 
from  copper,  and  in  it  the  iron  can  be  determined  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid, 
making  the  solution  nearly  neutral  with  ammonia,  and  determining  the  iron  by 
the  method  on  p.  238.  The  filtrate  from  the  iron  precipitate  is  boiled  till  the 
ammonia  is  completely  driven  off,  and  the  copper  determined  in  the  solution  so 
obtained  as  already  described. 
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When  the  solution  containing  copper  is  too  dilute  to  give  any 
coloration  directly  with  ferrocyanide,  a  measured  quantity  of  it 
must  be  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  filtered  if  necessary  ;  and 
if  it  contain  iron,  also  treated  as  already  described. 

In  the  determination  of  copper  and  iron  in  water,  for  which  the 
method  is  speciiilly  apphcable,  a  measured  quantity  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  ignited  to  get  rid  of  any 
organic  matter  that  might  colour  the  hquid,  dissolved  in  a  httle 
boihng  water  and  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  ;  if  it  is  not  all  soluble 
it  does  not  matter.  Ammonia  is  next  added  to  precipitate  the  iron, 
the  latter  filtered  off,  washed,  re-dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  filtered  off,  and  washed.  The  filtrate  is 
added  to  the  one  previously  obtained,  the  iron  determined  in  the 
precipitate,  and  the  copper  in  the  united  filtrates. 

There  is  in  use  at  several  copper  works  what  is  known  as  Heines 
"  blue  test,"  that  is  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper,  but  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  keep  strictly  correct  standards  for  comparison 
except  they  are  freshly  made.  G.  L.  Heath*  has  solved  tliis 
difficulty  by  making  the  standard  from  copper  sulphate  instead  of 
nitrate. 

Method  of  PROCEDimE  :  About  0-3  gm.  of  pure  copper  is  dissolved  in  5  c.c. 
each  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-4)  and  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  r84).  Evaporate 
carefully  till  fumes  of  the  latter  acid  are  given  off.  When  cold  dissolve  in  25  c.c. 
of  water  and  add  ammonia  in  sufficient  excess  to  give  a  clear  solution.  This  is 
then  diluted  with  weak  ammonia,  about  1  :  6,  and  graduated  so  that  each  c.c. 
shall  represent  0'0025  gm.  Cu.  Standards  can  then  be  made  up  so  that  200  c.c. 
diluted  with  the  weak  ammonia  shall  contain  from  O'l  to  I '3  gm.  of  Cu.  The 
standards  are  kept  in  tall  well-stoppered  cylinders  of  white  glass  marked  at 
200  c.c,  and  when  kept  cool  and  protected  from  sunlight  they  last  a  long  time. 

The  method  is  generally  in  use  for  lean  blast  furnace  slags,  such  as  contain 
a  good  deal  of  iron,  and  alumina,  and  lime.  The  method  for  these  samples  is  as 
follows  : — 2-5  gm.  of  the  finely  ground  material  are  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with 
15  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  and  after  adding  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  the  evaporation  is 
continued  until  the  mass  has  become  a  thick,  but  rather  soft,  paste  ;  it  is  then 
treated  with  70  c.c.  of  water  to  dissolve  the  copper  sulphate,  and  30  c.c.  of 
ammonia  are  added.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  residue  after  being  twice 
washed  with  10  c.c.  of  dilute  ammonia  (1  :  10),  is  rinsed  back  into  the  dish,  using 
50  c.c.  of  water,  taking  care  not  to  damage  the  filter,  and  enough  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  re-dissolve  the  iron  and  alumina ;  25  c.c.  of  ammonia  are  again 
added,  and  the  filtrate  and  ammoniacal  washings  are  mixed  with  the  main  filtrate, 
which  is  then  transferred  to  one  of  the  tall  cylinders  of  thin,  colourless  glass,  and 
made  up  with  dilute  ammonia  to  200  c.c.  The  colour  of  the  liquid  is  compared 
with  those  of  a  series  of  copper  solutions  of  known  strength  contained  in  similar 
cylinders.  The  colour  is  best  seen  by  placing  the  sample  and  standard  cylinder 
in  front  of  a  window,  and  with  a  piece  of  white  paper  behind  them. 

10.    Determination  by  Titration  of  Copper  Ferrocyanide  with 

Potassium  Cyanide. 

Sanchez t  has  recently  devised  the  following  process,  which 
is  applicable  in  presence  of  tin,  arsenic,  antimony  and  organic 

♦  J.  Am.  C.  S.  19,  21.  t  Bull  Soc.  Chim.,  1910,  7,  9. 
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acids,  but  iron,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  ammonium 
salts  must  be  absent.  The  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when 
copper  ferrocyanide  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
a  very  sharp  change  of  colour  accompanies  the  reaction,  which  is 
as  follows  : — 

Cu^FeCye  +  6KCy :=K,reCy6  +  2(CuCy2,  KCy). 
The  solution  must  be  exactly  neutral. 

Method  of  Proceditrb  :  The  nitric  acid  solution  of  copper  is  first  evaporated 
to  drjTiess  with  sulphuric  acid,  any  lead  sulphate  filtered  off  after  adding  cold 
water  to  the  residue,  and  the  copper  is  precipitated  as  CugS  by  acidifyijig  with 
H2SO4  and  boiling  with  10-20  c.c.  of  a  50  %  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  with  boiling  water,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  excess 
of  acid  boiled  off,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  a  known  volume.  An  aliquot 
portion  of  this  is  titrated  with  standard  alkali,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator 
(or  phenolphthalein  when  organic  acids  are  present),  and  the  amount  of  alkali 
found  is  added  to  another  such  portion,  potassium  ferrocyanide  added,  and  the 
titration  with  potassium  cyanide  then  proceeded  with.  The  standard  cyanide 
solution  (6 "5  gm.  KCy  per  litre)  is  standardized  against  a  solution  containing 
1  gm.  of  copper  per  litre.  To  10  c.c.  of  the  latter  solution  I  c.c.  of  a  10  %  solution 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  added,  and  the  cyanide  solution  is  carefully  run  in 
from  a  burette  until  the  reddish-brown  colour  suddenly  changes  to  greenish- 
yeUow. 

CYANOGEN. 

CN  =  26-01. 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  silver  solution  =^0-005202  gm.  Cyanogen. 
„  „  =0*005404  gm.  Hydrocyanic  acid. 

=0'013022  gm.  Potassium  cyanide. 
»j      ■^/lo  iodine  solution =0'003255  gm.  Potassium  cyanide. 

1.    By  Standard  Silver  Solution  (L  i  e  b  i  g). 

This  ready  and  accurate  method  of  determining  cyanogen  in 
hydrocyanic  acid,  alkah  cyanides,  etc.,  was  discovered  by  Liebig, 
and  is  fully  described  in  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.  Ixxvii.  102. 
It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is 
added  to  an  alkah  solution  containing  cyanogen,  \vith  constant 
stirring,  no  permanent  precipitate  of  silver  cyanide  appears  until  all 
the  cyanogen  has  combined  with  the  alkah  and  the  silver  to  form 
a  soluble  double  salt  (in  the  presence  of  potash,  for  example,  KCy, 
AgCy).  If  the  shghtest  excess  of  silver,  over  and  above  the  quantity 
required  to  form  this  combination,  be  added,  a  permanent  precipitate 
of  silver  cyanide  is  produced,  the  double  compound  being  destroyed. 
If,  therefore,  the  silver  solution  be  of  known  strength,  the  quantity 
of  cyanogen  present  is  easily  found  ;  1  eq.  of  silver  in  this  case  being 
equal  to  2  eq,  cyanogen. 

So  fast  is  this  double  combination  that,  when  sodium  chloride 
IS  present,  no  permanent  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  is  produced 
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until  the  quantity  of  silver  necessary  to  form  the  compound  is 
slightly  overstepped. 

Siebold,  however,  has  pointed  out  that  this  process,  in  the  case 
of  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  liable  to  serious  errors  unless  the  following 
precautions  are  observed  : — 

(a)  The  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydrate  should  be  placed  in  the 
beaker  first,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  added  to  it  from  a  burette  dipping  into  the 
alkali.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  acid  is  placed  in  the  beaker  first,  and  the  alkali 
hydrate  added  afterwards,  there  may  be  a  slight  loss  by  evaporation,  which 
becomes  appreciable  whenever  there  is  any  delay  in  the  addition  of  the  alkali. 

(b)  The  mixture  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  alkali  should  be  largely  diluted  with 
water  before  the  silver  nitrate  is  added.  The  most  suitable  proportion  of  water  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  volume  of  the  ofiicinal  orofScheele's  acid.  With 
such  a  degree  of  dilution,  the  final  point  of  the  reaction  can  be  observed  with 
greater  precision. 

(c)  The  amoimt  of  alkali  used  should  be  as  exactly  as  possible  that  required 
for  the  conversion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  into  alkali  cyanide,  as  either  an 
insufficiency  or  an  excess  affects  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  It  is  advisable  to 
make  first  a  rough  estimation  with  excess  of  soda  as  a  guide,  then  finish  with 
a  solution  as  neutral  as  possible.  As  a  guide  to  the  neutrality,  or  rather  the  shght 
amount  of  alkalinity  of  the  solution,  a  little  indicator  C4B*  may  be  used,  which 
gives  a  red  colour  with  alkali  hydroxides,  but  is  not  acted  upon  by  HCy  or 
alkali  cyanides. 

The  volume  taken  for  titration  should  not  contain  more  than  0-1 
gm.  HON.  For  this  quantity  use  5  c.c.  ^/^  alkah  and  0'5  gm. 
sodium  bicarbonate.  Titrate  over  black  paper.  This  method  is 
useless  for  the  determination  of  cyanogen  in  double  cyanides  and 
in  mercuric  cyanide. 

For  the  determination  of  cyanide  in  presence  of  chloride,  proceed 
as  follows  : — 

Determine  the  cyanide  by  L  i  e  b  i  g '  s  method,  add  more  than  enough  standard 
silver  nitrate  solution  to  combine  with  the  chloride,  acidify  with  nitric  acid, 
make  up  to  a  definite  volume,  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  and  titrate  the  excess  of 
silver  in  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  filtrate  by  Volhard's  method. 

Caution. — In  using  the  pipette  for  measuring  hydrocyanic  acid, 
it  is  advisable  to  insert  a  plug  of  cotton  wool,  shghtly  moistened 
with  silver  nitrate,  into  the  upper  end,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
inhahng  any  of  the  highly  poisonous  acid  ;  otherwise  it  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  weigh  it. 


2.    By  Standard  Mercuric  Chloride  (H  a  n  n  a  y). 

This  convenient  method  is  fully  described  by  the  author,!  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  technical  examination  of  commercial  cyanides, 
etc.,  giving  good  results  in  the  presence  of  cyanates,  sulphocyanates, 
alkali  salts,  and  compounds  of  ammonia  and  silver. 

The  standard  solution  of  mercury  is  made  by  dissolving  13"537  gm. 


•See  p.  46. 


t  J.  C.  S.  1S78,:245. 
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HgClg  in  water,  and  diluting  to  a  litre.  Each  c.c.  =0-00651  gm.  of 
potassium  cyanide  or  0'002611  gm.  Cy. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  cyanide  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  beaker 
placed  upon  black  paper  or  velvet ;  ammonia  is  then  added  in  moderate  quantity, 
and  the  mercuric  solution  cautiously  added  with  constant  stirring  until  a  bluish- 
white  opalescence  is  permanently  produced.  With  pure  substances  the  reaction 
is  very  delicate,  but  not  so  accurate  with  impure  mixtures  occurring  in 
commerce. 

3.    By  Iodine  (F  o  r  d  o  s  and  G  e  1  i  s). 

Tliis  process,  which  is  principally  appKcable  to  alkahne  cyanides, 
depends  on  the  fact  that  when  a  solution  of  iodine  is  added  to  one 
of  potassium  cyanide  the  colour  of  the  iodine  solution  is  discharged 
so  long  as  any  undecomposed  cyanide  remains.  The  reaction  may 
be  expressed  by  the  following  equation  : — 

KCN+Ig^KI+ICN. 

Therefore,  2  eq.  iodine  represent  1  eq.  cyanogen  in  combination  ;  so 
that  1  c.c.  of  ^/lo  iodine  expresses  the  half  of  Yo.'hwo  cyanogen 
or  its  compounds.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is  known  by  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  iodine  solution  becoming  permanent.  Starch  indicator 
must  not  be  used. 

Commercial  cyanides  are,  however,  generally  contaminated  with 
caustic  or  monocarbonate  alkahes,  which  would  destroy  the  colour 
of  the  iodine  hke  the  cyanide  ;  consequently  these  must  be  converted 
into  bicarbonates,  wliich  is  best  done  by  adding  carbonic  acid  water 
(ordinary  soda  water). 

Example  :  5  gm.  of  potassium  cyanide  were  weighed  and  dissolved  in  500  c.c. 
water ;  then  5  c.c.  {  =0*05  gm.  cyanide)  taken  with  a  pipette,  diluted  with  about 
J  litre  of  water,  100  c.c.  of  soda  water  added,  then  ^/lo  iodine  delivered  from  the 
burette  until  the  solution  possessed  a  slight  but  permanent  yellow  colour' : 
12-75  c.c.  were  required,  which  multipUed  by  0"003255  gave  0"0415  gm.,  or  83  per 
cent,  real  cyanide.    Sulphides  must  of  course  be  absent. 

4.    By  ^/lo  Silver  and  Chromate  Indicator. 

Vielhaber*  has  shown  that  weak  solutions  of  prussic  acid,  such 
as  bitter-almond  water,  etc.,  may  be  readily  titrated  by  adding 
magnesium  hydrate  suspended  in  water  until  alkahne,  adding  a  drop 
or  two  of  chromate  indicator,  and  delivering  in  ^/^q  silver  until 
the  red  colour  appears,  as  in  the  case  of  titrating  chlorides.  1  c.c. 
silver  solution  =  0-002702  gm.  HCy. 

This  method  may  be  found  serviceable  in  the  examination  of 
opaque  solutions  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  such  as  solutions  of  bitter- 
almond  oil,  etc.  ;  but  of  course  the  absence  of  chlorine  must  be 
ensured,  or,  if  present,  the  amount  must  be  allowed  for. 

It  is  preferable  to  add  the  HCy  solution  to  a  mixture  of  magnesia 
and  chromate,  then  immediately  to  titrate  with  silver. 

*  Arch.  Pharm.  [3]  18,  408. 
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5.    Cyanides  used  in  Gold  Extraction. 

An  interesting  series  of  papers  on  this  subject  have  been  con- 
tributed by  Clennell*  and  Bettel.t  The  experiments  carried 
out  by  these  cliemists  are  far  too  voluminous  to  be  reproduced  here, 
but  a  short  summary  of  the  results  may  be  acceptable  for  the 
technical  examination  of  the  original  solutions  and  their  nature  after 
partial  decomposition  and  admixture  with  zinc  and  other  impurities 
which  naturally  occur  in  the  processes  of  gold  extraction.  The 
results  obtained  by  both  chemists  point  to  the  fact  that  the  deter- 
mination of  cyanide  in  the  weak  solutions  used  in  the  MacArthur- 
Forrest  process  is  much  hampered  by  zinc  double  cyanide,  by 
thiocyanates,  also  by  ferro-  and  ferricyanides,  together  Vvith  organic 
matters  which  occur  in  the  Kquors  after  leacliing  the  ores. 
According  to  Clennell  the  presence  of  ferrocyanides  gives  too 
high  a  result  when  the  silver  process  of  Liebig  is  used,  but  is  not 
of  much  consequence  unless  the  cyanide  is  relatively  small  as 
compared  with  the  ferrocyanide  ;  mth  the  iodine  j)rocess  the  inter- 
ference of  ferrocyanide  is  much  less,  and  very  fair  technical  results 
may  be  obtained  in  the  presence  of  both  ferro-  and  ferri-  salts  by  this 
process.  The  silver  process  appears  to  be  fairly  serviceable  where 
the  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  is  not  too  large  ;  the  reddish  precipitate 
which  forms  at  first  from  the  ferri-  salt  is  soluble  in  the  presence  of 
excess  of  cyanide,  and  a  definite  end-reaction  can  be  obtained. 
Thiocyanates  render  the  silver  process  useless,  but  do  not  interfere 
with  the  iodine  process.  Ammonium  carbonate  interferes  with  the 
silver  process  unless  potassium  iodide  is  added  so  as  to  produce 
silver  iodide,  wliich  is  insoluble  in  the  ammonia  salt.  Ferrocyanides, 
in  the  absence  of  other  reducing  agents,  may  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, as  on  p.  217  ;  the  presence  of  cyanides  and  ferricyanides  does 
not  seriously  interfere.  Ferricyanides  may  be  determined  as  on 
p.  220  ;  ferrocyanides  do  not  seriously  interfere,  but  cyanides  render 
the  results  somewhat  low.  These  remarks  apply  to  solutions  not 
compHcated  by  admixture  of  zinc  or  other  matters  which  naturally 
occur  in  the  cyanide  Hquors  after  they  have  been  in  contact  Avith 
the  ore.  For  the  actual  methods  wliich  have  been  found  useful  in 
examining  the  usual  cyanide  liquors  the  following  processes,  devised 
by  Bettel,  are  given  not  as  being  absolutely  correct,  but  sufficiently 
so  for  technical  purposes,  and  occupying  Httle  time  in  the  working  : — 

It  is  necessary  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  following  remarks  have  reference 
to  the  Mac  Arthur- Forrest  working  solutions  containing  zinc,  an  element 
which  complicates  the  analysis  in  a  truly  surprising  manner.  Before  dealing 
with  the  analysis  proper,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  solution  of 
the  double  cyanide  of  zinc  and  potassium,  usually  written  KjZnCy^.  As  is  stated 
in  works  on  chemistry,  this  cyanide  is  alkaline  to  indicators.  Now  here  lies  the 
peculiarity.  To  phenolphthalein  the  alkalinity,  as  tested  by  ^/lo  acid,  is  equal 
to  19*5  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  out  of  a  possible  130-2  parts.  With 
methyl  orange  as  indicator,  the  whole  of  the  metaUio  cyanide  may  be  decomposed 
by  ^lio  acid,  as  under  : — 

KaZnCy.  +4HC1  =ZnCl2  +2KC1  +4HCy. 

*  C.N.  71,221.  t/W<i  286,  298. 
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On  titration  with  silver  nitrate  solution  the  end-reaction  is  painfully  indefinite. 
If  caustic  alkali  in  excess  (a  few  c.c.  normal  soda)  be  added  to  a  known  quantity 
of  potassium  zinc  cyanide  solution  together  with  a  few  drops  of  potassiuni  iodide, 
and  standard  silver  solution  added  to  opalescence,  the  reaction  will  indicate 
sharply  the  total  cyanogen  present  in  the  double  cyanide  even  in  the  presence  of 
ferrocyanides.  If  to  a  solution  of  potassium  zinc  cyanide  be  added  a  small 
quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  silver  solution  added,  the 
llocculent  precipitate  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  normal  zinc  ferrocyanide 
(ZuaFeCyg)  appears,  the  end-reaction  is  fairly  sharp,  and  indicates  19'5  parts  of 
potassium  cyanide  out  of  the  actual  molecular  contents  of  130"2  KCy.  If,  how- 
ever, an  excess  of  ferrocyanide  be  present,  the  flocculent  precipitate  does  not 
appear,  but  in  its  place  one  gets  an  opalescence  which  speedily  turns  to  a 
finely  granular  (sometimes  slimy)  precipitate  of  potassium  zinc  ferrocyanide 
K,Zn3Fe2Cyi2-  This  introduces  a  personal  equation  into  the  analysis  of  such 
a  solution,  for  if  the  silver  solution  be  added  rapidly  the  results  are  higher  than 
if  added  drop  by  drop,  as  this  ferrocyanide  of  zinc  and  potassium  separates  out 
slowly  in  dilute  solutions  that  are  alkaline  or  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 

For  the  determination  of  free  hydrocyanic  acid  use  is  made  of  Siebold's 
ingenious  method  for  determining  alkalies  in  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  by 
reversing  the  process,  adding  bicarbonate  of  soda,  free  from  carbonate,  to  the 
solution  to  be  titrated  for  hydrocyanic  acid  and  free  cyanide.  This  is  the  one 
instance  where  hydrocyanic  acid  replaces  carbonic  acid  in  its  combinations,  and 
as  such  is  interesting. 

2KHCO3  -h  AgNOs  +2B.CJ  =KAgCy2  +KNO3  -1-2CO2  +2H2O. 

The  methods  of  analysis  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Free  Cyanide. — 50  c.c.  of  solution  are  taken  and  titrated  with  silver  nitrate 
to  faint  opalescence  or  first  indication  of  a  flocculent  precipitate.  This  will 
indicate  (if  sufficient  ferrocyanide  be  present  to  form  a  flocculent  precipitate 
of  zinc  ferrocyanide)  the  free  cyanide,  and  cyanide  equal  to  7*9  per  cent,  of 
the  potassium  zinc  cyanide  present. 

W.  J.  Sharwood,*  after  criticising  the  various  processes  in  use,  recommends 
the  following  scheme.  To  the  solution  containing  the  cyanogen,  5  c.c.  of  ammonia 
and  2  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodide  are  added,  and  then 
standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  until  a  faint,  permanent  cloudiness  is  produced. 
If  the  solution  contains  sulphides  in  small  amount,  5-10  c.c.  of  a  sohition  made 
by  dissolving  0'5  gm.  of  iodine  and  2  gm.  of  potassium  iodide  in  100  c.c.  of  water 
is  used  in  place  of  the  potassium  iodide,  but  a  special  check  should  be  made  in 
such  case.  If  the  amount  of  sulphide  is  large,  it  must  be  removed  by  means  of 
a  solution  of  sodium  plumbite  ;  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  is  then  titrated. 

If  zinc  is  present,  a  large  excess  of  allcali  should  be  added  ;  in  this  case,  the 
cyanogen  found  represents,  not  only  the  potassium  cyanide,  but  also  the  double 
zinc  compound.  By  determining  the  zinc,  the  amount  of  free  potassium  cyanide 
may  be  readily  calculated,  as  '1  part  of  zinc  corresponds  to  4  parts  of  potassium 
cyanide.  A  similar  allowance  must  be  made  if  small  quantities  of  copper  are 
present.  If  calcium,  magnesium,  or  manganese  is  present,  ammonium  chloride 
must  be  added,  whilst  soda  is  used  in  presence  of  aluminium  or  lead. 

For  technical  purposes,  it  is  best  to  prepare  a  silver  nitrate  solution  containing 
1'305  gm.  of  this  salt  per  100  c.c.  ;  taking  samples  of  10  c.c.  each,  1  c.c.  of  the 
silver  represents  0*1  per  cent,  of  potassium  cyanide. 

2.  Hydrocyanic  Acid. — To  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  add  a  solution  of  alkali 
bicarbonate,  free  from  carbonate  or  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Titrate  as  for  free 
cyanide.    Deduct  the  first  from  the  second  result,  =HCy. 

1  c.c.  AgNOa  =^^g^^^  =0-00829  %  HCy. 

3.  Double  Cyanides. — Add  excess  of  normal  caustic  soda  to  60  c.c.  of 

•  J.  Am.  C.  S.,  1897,  400-434. 
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solution  and  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  KI,  titrate  to  opalescence 
with  AgNOj.  This  gives  1,  2,  and  3.  Deduct  1  and  2  =  K2ZnCyi  as  KCy  less 
7  "9  per  cent. 

A  correction  is  here  introduced.    The  KCy  found  in  3  is  calculated  to  KaZnCy 
Factor:  KCy  (as  K^ZnCyJ  x  0-9423  =K2ZnC3'4.    Add  to  this  7-9  per  cent,  of 
total,  or  for  every  92-1  parts  of  KjZnCy^  add  7-9  parts.    If  this  fraction,  calculated 
back  to  KCy,  be  deducted  from  1,  the  true  free  cyanide  (calculated  to  KCy)  is 
obtained. 

4.  Ferrocyanides  and  Thiocyanates. — In  absence  of  organic  matters  it  is  found 
that  an  acidified  solution  of  a  simple  cyanide,  such  as  KCy,  or  a  double  cyanide 
(as  KaZuCyi),  i.e.,  solution  of  HCy,  is  not  affected  by  dilute  permanganate.  On 
the  other  hand,  acidified  solutions  of  ferrocyanides  and  sulphocyanides  are  rapidly 
oxidized — the  one  to  ferrocyanide,  the  other  to  H2SO4  +  HCy. 

If,  now,  the  ferrocyanogen  be  removed  as  Prussian  blue,  by  ferric  chloride  in 
an  acid  solution,  the  filtrate  will  contain  ferric  and  hydric  thiocyanate,  both  of 
which  are  oxidized  by  permanganate  as  if  iron  were  not  present ;  by  deducting 
the  smaller  from  the  larger  result,  we  get  the  permanganate  consumed  in  oxidizing 
ferrocyanide,  the  remainder  equals  the  permanganate  consumed  in  oxidizing 
thiocyanate. 

The  method  of  titration  is  as  follows  (in  presence  of  zinc) : — A  burette  is  filled 
with  the  cyanide  solution  for  analysis,  and  run  into  10  or  20  c.c.  ^/loo  KglMnjOg 
strongly  acidified  with  H2SO4  until  colour  is  just  discharged.    Result  noted  (a) 

A  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  or  chloride  is  acidified  with  H2SO4  and  50  c.c. 
of  the  cyanide  solution  poured  in.  After  shaking  for  about  half  a  minute,  the 
Prussian  blue  is  separated  from  the  hquid  by  filtration,  and  the  precipitate  and 
filter-paper  washed.    The  filtrate  is  next  titrated  with  ^/loo  K2]Mn208  (b). 

Let  (c)  =c.c.  permanganate  required  to  oxidize  ferrocyanide. 

Then  a  —b  =c. 

(c)  1  c.c.  ^/xoo  KaMuaOg  =0-003684  gm.  K4FeCy6. 

(d)  1  c.c.  N/100  K2Mn208  =0-0001618  gm.  KCNS. 

5.  Oxidizable  Organic  Matter  in  Solution. — In  treating  spruit  tailings,  or 
material  containing  decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  following  method  is  used  for 
testing  coloured  solution. 

(a)    Prepare  a  solution  of  a  thiocyanate  so  that  1  c.c.  =  ^/loo  KgMnjOg. 

(&)  To  50  c.c.  solution  add  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  and  then  a  large  excess 
of  ^/loo  permanganate.  Keep  at  60-70°  C.  for  an  hour.  Then  cool  and  titrate 
back  with  the  KCNS  solution. 

Result  Oxygen  consumed  in  oxidizing  organic  matter. 
„         »»  »»  »  K4FeCyg. 

„  „  „  „  KCNS. 

After  determining  KCNS  and  K4FeCy8,  a  simple  calculation  gives  the  oxygen 
to  oxidize  organic  matter.  This  result  multiplied  by  9  will  give  approximately 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  present. 

In  order  to  clarify  such  organically  charged  solutions,  they  are  shaken  up  with 
powdered  quicklime  and  filtered  ;  the  solution  is  then  of  a  faintjstraw  colour, 
and  is  in  a  proper  condition  for  analysis.  In  such  clarified  solution  the  oxidizable 
organic  matter  is  no  longer  present,  and  the  determinations  are  readily 
performed. 

6.  Alkalinity. — Potassium  cyanide  acts  as  caustic  aUcali  when  neutralized 
by  an  acid  ;  the  end-reaction,  however,  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  present,  and  is  therefore  not  sharp.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  determine  by  ^/lo  acid  : — 

%  „     ••        •  •  I  With  phenolphthaloin  as  indicator. 

7-9  %  of  KzZnCyi  . .       ..  )  ^  ^ 

7?  °l  v"?7*o  i  With  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 

100  %  of  Zn  +  K  in  ZnKaOa  )  " 
The  K2O  in  ZnKjOg         .  •    With  phenolphthaloin  as  mdicator. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  tlie  decompositions  which  result  from  adding 
alkali,  or  a  carbonate  of  an  alkali,  to  a  working  solution  containing  zinc. 

KjZnCy^  +4KH0  =ZnK202  +4KCy. 
KaZnCy*  +4Na2C03  +2H2O  =2KCy  +2NaCy  +ZnNa202  +4NaHC03. 

Bicarbonates  have  no  action  upon  potassium  or  sodium  zinc  cyanide. 
Potassium  or  sodium  zinc  oxide  (in  solution  as  hydrate)  acts  as  an  alkali  towards 
phenolphthalein  and  methyl  orange. 

ZnKjOj  +4HC1=2KC1  +ZnCl2  +  2H2O. 

Calcium  and  magnesium  hydrates  decompose  the  double  salt  of  K2ZnCy4  to 
some  extent,  but  not  completely,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  find  in  one  and  the  same 
solution  a  considerable  proportion  of  alkalinity  towards  phenolphthalein,  due  to 
calcium  hydrate  in  presence  of  KgZnCyi.  k'  1 

The  total  alkalinity  as  determined  by  ^/lo  acid  with  methyl  orange  ^as 
indicator  gives,  in  addition  to  those  before  mentioned,  the  bicarbonates.  If  to 
a  solution  containing  sodium  bicarbonate  and  potassium  zinc  cyanide  be  added 
lime,  or  lime  and  magnesia,  the  percentage  of  cyanide  will  increase,  the  zinc 
remaining  in  solution  as  zinc  sodium  oxide. 

Clennell*  gives  a  method  for  the  approximate  determination  of  alkali  hydrates 
and  carbonates  in  the  presence  of  alkali  cyanides,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Determination  of  the  cyanide  by  direct  titration  with  silver. 

(2)  Determination  of  the  hydrate  and  half  the  carbonate  of  alkali  on  adding 
phenolphthalein  to  the  previous  solution  (after  titration  with  silver)  by  ^/xo 
hydrochloric  acid. 

(3)  Determination  of  the  total  alkali  by  direct  titration,  in  another  portion  of 
the  solution,  with  "/lo  hydrochloric  acid  and  methyl  orange. 

7.  Ferricyanide  Determination. — This  is  effected  by  allowing  sodium  amalgam 
to  act  for  fifteen  minutes  on  the  solution  in  a  narrow  cylinder,  then  determining 
the  ferrocyanide  formed  by  permanganate  in  an  acid  solution.  Deduct  from  the 
results  obtained  the  ferrocyanide  and  thiocyanate  previously  found,  1  c.c.  ^/loo 
permanganate  =0  •003293  gm.  KgFe2Cyi2. 

8.  Sulphides. — It  rarely  happens  that  sulphides  are  present  in  a  cyanide 
solution ;  if  present,  however,  shake  up  with  precipitated  carbonate  of  lead, 
filter,  and  titrate  with  ^/loo  permanganate.  The  loss  over  the  previous 
determination  (of  K4FeCy8,KCNS,  etc.)  is  due  to  eUmination  of  sulphides. 

1  c.c.  ^/loo  K2Mn208  =0-00017  gm.  H2S,  or  0-00055  gm.  KgS. 

The  hydrogen  alone  being  oxidized  by  dilute  permanganate  in  acid  solution 
where  the  permanganate  is  not  first  of  aU  in  excess. 

9.  Ammonia. — If  sufficient  silver  nitrate  be  added  to  a  solution  (say  10  c.c.) 
wholly  to  precipitate  the  cyanogen  compounds  and  a  drop  or  two  of  '^li  HCl  be 
added,  the  whole  made  up  to  100  c.c,  and  filtered  ;  then  10  c.c.  distilled  with  about 
160  c.c.  of  ammonia-free  water  and  Nesslerized  in  the  usual  way,  the  amount  of 
ammonia  may  be  ascertained. 

10.  Copper. — This  metal  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  working  of  cyanide  processes,  and  Clennell  has  devised  a  method  of 
determining  it  which  gives  good  technical  results  when  not  less  than  0-02  gm. 
of  the  metal  is  present  in  the  cyanide  solution  to  be  examined,  and  where  zinc, 
iron,  and  silver  are  not  present  sulphocyanides  and  ammonium  salts  do  not 
materially  interfere.f 

This  method  depends  upon  the  facts — 

(1)  That  cyanide  of  copper  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  the  double  cyanides 
of  copper  by  the  addition  of  dilute  mineral  acids. 


•  C.  N.  71.  93. 
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(2)  That  hydrocyanic  and  carbonic  acids  have  little  or  no  action  on  methyl  orange. 

(3)  That  when  an  acid  is  added  gradually  to  a  mixture  of  a  double  cyanide  of 
copper  with  free  alkali  cyanides  and  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies,  no  precipitation 
of  the  copper  takes  place  until  the  whole  of  the  alkalies  and  free  cyanides  have 
been  neutralized,  the  first  appearance  of  a  permanent  white  precipitate  of  copper 
cyanide  corresponding  precisely  with  the  point  at  which  the  solution  becomes 
alkaline  to  methyl  orange. 

Methob  op  Prooedtoe  :  A  measured  volume  (say  from  10  to  50  c.c.)  of  the 
liquid  to  be  tested,  which  must  be  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  is  placed 
in  a  100  c.c.  measuring  flask,  and  ^/lo  sulphuric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop  from 
a  burette  with. continual  shaking  until  the  turbidity  formed  ceases  to  disappear, 
but  leaves  the  liquid  slightly  milky.  The  reading  of  the  burette  must  now  be 
carefully  noted.  This  point  is  in  general  perfectly  sharp  and  definite.  A  further 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  now  added,  more  than  sufiicient  to  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  copper.  (This  may  be  ascertained  if  necessary  by  a  prehminary 
experiment.  A  little  of  the  liquid  is  filtered  off.  If  the  filtrate  gives  no  further 
precipitation  on  addition  of  more  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  it  is  distinctly  acid  to 
methyl  orange,  the  reaction  may  be  considered  complete.) 

The  copper  being  thrown  down  as  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  copper  cyanide, 
and  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  being  present,  the  reading  of  the  burette  is 
again  taken. 

The  100  c.c.  flask  is  now  filled  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  and  the 
contents  thoroughly  agitated.  The  precipitate  generally  settles  rapidly  in  a 
flocculent  condition.  Now  filter  off  50  c.c.  of  the  supernatant  liquid,  taking 
care  to  use  a  filter-paper  free  from  iron  or  other  substances  soluble  in  acids. 

The  filtered  liquid  is  now  titrated  with  the  addition  of  a  single  drop  of  methyl 
orange  of  0-25  per  cent,  strength,  using  n/j^q  sodium  carbonate,  until  the  pink 
colour  changes  to  a  scarcely  perceptible  yellowish  tinge. 

The  number  of  c.c.  of  sodium  carbonate  used,  multiphed  by  2,  gives  us  very 
approximately  the  equivalent  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  beyond  that 
required  to  precipitate  the  copper. 

The  operations  are  very  simple,  the  essential  points  being  to  note  carefully  the 
exact  point  at  which  permanent  precipitation  of  copper  cyanide  takes  place, 
the  amoimt  of  acid  added  beyond  this  point,  and  the  precise  amount  of 
sodium  carbonate  added.  The  end-point  with  methyl  orange  leaves  something 
to  be  desired  in  point  of  sharpness,  but  by  carrying  out  the  test  exactly  as 
described  and  arranging  matters  so  that  the  final  bulk  of  solution  is  about  60  to 
70  c.c,  results  may  be  obtained  which  are  more  than  sufficiently  accurate  for  any 
technical  purpose.  The  actual  value  of  the  -^/lo  acid  on  copper  may  be 
ascertained  by  dissolving  a  known  weight  of  pure  copper  in  nitric  acid,  boihng 
to  expel  nitrous  fumes,  neutralizing  with  caustic  soda,  then  adding  cyanide  until 
a  clear  and  colourless  solution  is  obtained,  and  titrating  with  the  acid  as  above 
described. 

Where  interfering  metals  are  present  it  becomes  necessary  to  eliminate  them 
before  making  the  test,  and  this  would  seem  at  first  sight  a  serious  limitation  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  method.  Experience  with  a  large  number  of  ores  and 
tailings  has  shown,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  extraordinarily  rapid  action  of 
cyanide  on  copper  compounds  when  a  pure  dilute  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
has  been  allowed  to  leach  through,  or  has  been  left  in  contact  for  a  short  time 
with  a  sample  of  cupriferous  ore  or  tailings,  the  liquor  drawn  off  contains 
practically  no  other  impurity  than  the  double  cyanide  of  copper  and  potassium. 
In  all  such  cases  the  method  herein  detailed  may  be  successfully  applied. 

11.  Oxygen. — The  determination  of  this  element  in  cyanide  solutions  is  con- 
sidered to  be  valuable,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  easy  method.  A  process 
has  been  submitted  to  gold  workers  by  A.  F.  Crosse.*  The  author's  method  for 
testing  cyanide  solutions  for  oxygen  is  an  adaptation  of  Thresh 's  method, 
as  described  infra.  Before  the  method  can  be  used,  all  cyanides  and 
absorbents  of  iodine  must  be  removed.    Hence,  in  practice,  the  author  first  treats 
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the  solution  to  be  examined  with  zinc  sulphate.  A  bottle  capable  of  holding 
2i  litres  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  is  carefully  filled  and  well  stoppered,  its  exact 
capacity  being  known.  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  withdrawn  for  a  preliminary 
test,  and  are  titrated  with  ?;inc  sulphate  solution  (200  gm.  per  litre),  using 
phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator,  the  zinc  solution  being  run  into  the  cyanide 
until  the  magenta  colour  of  the  latter  is  just  destroyed.  The  quantity  of  the 
standard  zinc  solution  required  for  the  bulk  of  the  cyanide  in  the  large  bottle 
is  calculated  from  this  result,  and  the  correct  amount  is  added,  without  allowing 
air  to  enter  with  it,  the  stopper  of  the  bottle  being  replaced  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  mixture  of  cyanide  and  zinc  sulphate  is  then  thoroughly  shaken  and  set 
aside  for  the  resulting  heavy  flocculent  precipitate  of  zinc  cyanide  to  settle, 
which  happens  after  some  time,  a  small  scum  usually  remaining  on  the  surface. 
The  clear  liquor  is  then  siphoned  off  without  undue  access  of  air  by  using  a  bent 
glass  tube  passing  through  one  hole  of  a  doubly  perforated  cork  fitted  into  the 
bottle  ;  the  second  hole  carries  a  short  glass  tube  (arranged  as  in  a  washing-bottle), 
through  which  air  is  blown  momentarily  to  start  the  action  of  the  siphon.  The 
end  of  the  immersed  limb  of  the  siphon  is  covered  with  a  smaU  bag  of  lint,  which 
filters  off  any  floating  particles  of  precipitate.  Two  or  three  (290  to  300  c.c.) 
pipettes  fuU  of  the  siphoned  solution  are  drawn  off  and  retained.  A  preliminary 
test  of  the  iodine-absorbing  power  of  the  solution  (due  to  unprecipitated  double 
cvanides)  is  then  made  by  adding  to  a  quantity  equal  to  that  used  in  the  test, 
0*9  c.c.  of  sulphturic  acid  (half  acid,  half  water),  and  a  few  drops  of  potassium 
iodide  and  starch.  Dilute  bromine  water  (1  bromine  water:  2  water)  is  added 
until  a  blue  colour  is  obtained.  Another  pipette  full  of  the  liquid  is  now  taken, 
0"9  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  required  amount  of  bromine  water  (found  from 
the  preliminary  experiment)  are  added,  the  stopper  is  put  into  the  wide-mouthed 
bottle  used  inThresh's  test,  and  the  pipette  is  turned  over  several  times.  1  c.c. 
of  the  potassium  iodide  and  sodium  nitrite  solution  is  then  added,  and  the  free 
iodine — freed  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  in  the  solution — is  determined  by 
means  of  standard  sodium  thiosulphate. 

By  this  method  the  amount  of  oxygen  per  litre  in  certain  cyanide  solutions 
was  found  to  be  as  follows  : — Solution  from  S  i  e  m  e  n  s-H  a  1  s  k  e  process  before 
precipitation,  4'65  to  4'69  mgm.  ;  tap  water,  7'7  mgm.  ;  the  same  tap-water 
with  0"2  per  cent.  KCy  and  a  little  ferrocyanide,  7*6  mgm.  ;  solution  as  pumped 
on  to  a  leaching  vat,  6-3  mgm.  ;  the  same  solution  as  run  from  the  vat  thirty 
hours  later,  0'6  mgm.  ;  and  the  same  from  the  end  of  the  zinc  boxes,  0'3  mgm. 

It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  cyanide  solutions  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrites.  The  process,  therefore,  was  altered  as  foUows : — Add 
potassium  hydroxide,  and  then  zinc  sulphate ;  determine  the  thiosulphate 
required  by  Thresh's  method  with  clear  solution  decanted  from  precipitates 
formed  in  the  closed  bottle  ;  make  a  qualitative  test  for  nitrites  by  acidifying 
a  little  of  the  clear  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  potassium 
iodide  and  starch  ;  and  finaUy  apply  a  correction  for  the  nitrites  and  reagents 
used.  To  make  this  correction,  pour  into  a  very  strong  350-c.c.  flask,  a  quantity 
of  solution  equal  to  that  used  in  the  experiment  (say  293  c.c),  add  a  few  drops 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  close  the  flask  with  a  rubber  stopper  having  one 
perforation,  through  which  is  passed  a  glass  tube  with  a  glass  stopcock.  Boil  the 
solution  for  a  few  minutes  and  close  the  stopcock.  Cool  the  flask,  and,  when 
cold,  pour  the  liquid  into  the  pipette,  and  add  the  1  c.c.  of  iodide-and-nitrite 
solution  and  1  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  1).  Then  let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  coal-gas,  run  it  into  the  bottle  described  in  the  previous 
paper,  add  starch,  and  titrate  with  thiosulphate.  The  quantity  required  gives 
the  correction  for  nitrites  and  for  the  reagents,  as  the  same  amount  of  acid  and 
of  iodide  and  nitrite  solution  is  used  in  each  case. 

W.  J.  Sharwood,  chemist  to  the  Montana  Mining  Company, 
has  furnished  me  with  some  details  as  to  cyanide  solutions  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  1898,  p.  216, 
but  the  results  are  too  voluminous  to  be  shown  here.  The  methods 
adopted  were  as  follows  : — 
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Free  cyanide  was  determined  by  silver  nitrate,  using  a  few  drops  of  5  per  cent, 
ferrocyanide  solution  as  indicator.  Total  cyanogen  was  obtained  by  continuing 
the  titration  with  silver  after  addition  of  caustic  soda  and  a  little  ammonia  and 
potassium  iodide  ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  cyanogen  in  double  cyanides 
of  copper,  silver,  gold  or  mercury. 

Calcium  was  determined  by  direct  precipitation  of  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  with 
ammonium  oxalate,  after  addition  of  ammonium  chloride  and  some  excess  of 
ammonia,  the  washed  precipitate  being  usually  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  titrated  with  permanganate ;  in  some  cases  the  precipitate  was  ignited 
and  weighed  as  oxide. 

For  iron,  copper  and  zinc  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  were  twice  evaporated  with 
nitric  acid,  redissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric,  and  iron  precipitated  by  ammonia  in 
excess,  the  precipitate  being  at  oijce  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  iron 
determined  colorimetrically  as  thiocyanate,  unless  the  quantity  suflSced  to  allow  of 
reduction  by  zinc  and  titration  by  permanganate.  Copper  was  approximately 
determined  by  the  colour  of  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  from  the  iron.  It  was  then 
removed  by  acidulating  with  sulphmric  acid  and  heating  with  a  strip  of  aluminium ; 
the  metal  was  then  washed,  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  determined 
by  the  iodide  and  thiosulphate  method.  The  filtrate  after  removal  of  iron  and 
copper  was  neutralized  by  sodium  carbonate,  acidulated  with  a  fixed  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  to  200  c.c,  heated,  and  zinc  determined  in  it  by 
ferrocyanide  with  uranium  indicator. 

Thiocyanate  was  determined  by  acidulating  10  or  20  c.c.  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
adding  ferric  chloride,  and  comparing  the  colour  with  standard  thiocyanate 
under  the  same  conditions  ;  in  some  cases  ferrocyanides  precipitated  and  required 
to  be  filtered  off.  Ferrocyanide  was  calculated  from  the  iron  found  above.  The 
methods  for  determination  of  ferrocyanides  and  thiocyanates,  based  upon  oxidation 
by  permanganate,  were  found  to  be  totally  unreliable  when  tested  experimentally 
upon  solutions  containing  known  quantities  in  presence  of  the  substances 
accompanying  them  in  cyanide  solutions.  The  colorimetric  methods  give  fairly 
approximate  results. 

Sulphate  was  weighed  as  barium  sulphate,  precipitated  by  adding  barium 
chloride  to  100  c.c.  of  solution,  after  first  adding  some  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
heating  till  odour  disappeared,  and  filtering  off  any  zinc  and  copper  ferrocyanides, 
Prussian  blue,  or  silver  chloride  that  separated  out. 

The  solid  residue  was  obtained  by  evaporating  20  to  50  c.c.  in  a  nickel  or 
platinum  dish ;  the  former  appears  to  be  the  less  attacked  by  cyanide  solutions 
and  fused  residues. 

Alkalinity  toward  methyl  orange  was  determined  (a)  by  direct  titration  of 
25  or  60  c.c.  with  decinormal  acid,  (b)  by  adding  the  standard  acid  in  considerable 
excess,  heating  till  all  odour  disappeared,  and  titrating  back  with  standard  alkali ; 
the  results  were  rendered  somewhat  uncertain  by  the  precipitation  of  zinc  com- 
pounds and  ferrocyanides. 

The  same  authority  states  that  although  the  method  given  in  the 
first  part  of  these  gold  cyanide  processes  give  fair  results  -wdth 
tolerably  pure  substances,  they  become  much  less  accurate  when  the 
solutions  are  much  worked  and  old,  owing  to  their  containing 
organic  matters,  and  various  decomposition  products  of  KCN. 

FERRO-  AND  FERRI-CYANIDES. 
Potassium  Ferrocyanide. 

K4FeCy6  +  3H20  =  422-36. 

MetaUic  iron  x  7-563  =  Crystallized  Potassium  ferrocyanide. 
Double  iron  salt  X 1-080=       „  „ 
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Oxidation  to  Ferricyanide  by  Permanganate  (D  e  H  a  e  n). 

Ferrocyanide  may  be  determined  by  potassium  permanganate, 
by  which  it  is  converted  into  ferricyanide.  The  process  is  easy  of 
apphcation,  and  the  results  accurate.  A  standard  solution  of  pure 
ferrocyanide  should  be  used  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  work,  but 
may  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  operator  chooses  to  calculate  the 
strength  of  liis  permanganate  from  iron  or  its  compounds.  If  the 
permanganate  is  decinormal,  there  is  of  course  very  httle  need  for 
calculation  (1  eq.  =422-36  must  be  used  as  the  systematic  number, 
and  therefore  1  c.c.  of  ^/lo  permanganate  is  equal  to  0-042236  gm. 
of  yellow  prussiate).  The  standard  solution  of  pure  ferrocyanide 
contains  20  gm.  in  the  litre  :  each  c.c.  will  therefore  contain  0-02  gm. 

Method  of  Procedtjre  :*  This  metliod  is  found  to  give  accurate  results  when 
earned  out  as  follows:  20  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  mol.  of  acid  to  4  mols.  of 
water)  are  added  to  150-200  c.c.  of  the  solution  (containing  about  1  grm.  of 
ferrocyanide),  and  the  mixture  is  titrated  with  ^/zo  permanganate,  until  the 
colour  changes  from  yellowish-green  to  yellowish-red.  Hydroferricyanic  acid 
may  also  be  determined  by  permanganate,  after  reduction  with  ferrous  sulphate  ; 
but  this  acid  is  preferably  determined  by  Mohr's  method  (see  below),  which  is 
accurate  when  carried  out  in  the  following  manner  : — 0"7  grm.  of  ferricyanide  is 
dissolved  in  about  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  to  the  neutral  solution  are  added  3  grms. 
of  potassium  iodide  and  1'5  grms,  of  zinc  sulphate  (free  from  iron)  ;  the  solution 
is  then  shaken  and  titrated  with  ^/ao  thiosulphate.  The  determination  of 
hydroferrocyanic  acid  by  oxidation  with  iodine  and  titration  with  thiosulphate 
in  the  presence  of  alkali  bicarbonate  (R  u  p  p  and  S  c  h  i  e  d  t ;  J.S.C.I.,  1902,  1099), 
is  found  to  be  inaccurate. 

Commercial  Ferrocyanides. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide,  K^Fe  (CNjg,  SHgO  =  422-36. 
Sodium  „  Na^Fe  (CN)6,  10H2O  =  484-07. 

Calcium  „  CaaFe  (CN)6,  12H20  =  508-28. 

AU  of  the  above  are  obtained  as  by-products  in  the  coal-gas 
industry  from  the  hydrocyanic  acid  present  in  the  crude  gas.  The 
crude  products  in  each  case  may  consist  of  the  soluble  potassium, 
sodium,  or  calcium  salt,  but  usually  there  are  also  present  insoluble 
ferrocyanides  in  the  form  of  double  ferrocyanides  of  iron  with  these 
metals  or  ammonium,  the  amount  of  which  has  to  be  included  in 
the  analytical  results.  The  products^  obtained  from  crude  coal-gas 
frequently  contain,  in  addition,  appreciable  quantities  of  the  very 
soluble  carbonyl  ferrocyanide,  Na3FeCO(CN)5,  or  sodium  ferro- 
cyanide (Fe(CN)2,  4NaCN)  in  which  one  molecule  of  NaCN  has 
been  replaced  by  the  radicle  CO.  In  other  cases,  such  as  the  spent 
oxide  from  gas-works,  the  whole  of  the  ferrocyanide  present  is  in 
an  insoluble  form  and,  before  analysis,  must  be  converted  into 
soluble  salts.    This  is  done  as  foUows  : — 

The  sample  is  ground,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  a  weighed  portion 
(30-40  grams)  put  into  a  mortar,  caustic  soda  in  excess  and  about 

*E.  Mailer  and  O.  I)  i  ofpnthaler,  Z.  anorg.  Chem.  1<)]0,  67,  llS-JaC;  also, 
Mecklenburg,  Z.  a.  C,  1910,  322,  and  J.  S.  C  J.,  29,  i)40. 
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100  c.c.  of  water  added,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours, 
with  frequent  trituration  with  the  pestle.  A  few  crystals  of  ferrous 
sulphate  may  also  be  added,  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  any 
cyanide  present  into  ferrocyanide  and  the  reduction  of  any  ferri- 
cyanide  to  ferrocyanide.  Heat  should  not  be  employed,  as  tlie 
products  mostly  contain  both  ammonia  and  sulphides  or  free  sulphur, 
the  latter  yielding  sodium  sulphide  by  the  action  of  the  NaOH,  and 
in  hot  solution  the  alkali  sulphides,  in  presence  of  ammonia,  effect 
a  partial  conversion  of  the  ferrocyanide  into  sulphocyanide,  thus 
tending  to  make  the  ferrocyanide  results  low.  In  absence  of 
ammonia,  however,  boiHng  sodium  sulpliide  has  but  little  action 
on  ferrocyanide.  The  mixture,  when  decomposition  is  complete, 
is  either  filtered  and  made  up  to  1  litre  or  it  may  be  at  once  placed 
in  a  litre  flask,  made  up  to  the  mark,  and  a  further  addition  of  water 
made  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  insoluble  matter  present :  the 
whole  is  then  well  shaken,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  solution 
taken  for  analysis. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  presence  of  sulphocyanides  and  other 
oxygen-consuming  bodies  in  the  above  products  the  old  method  of 
titration  by  standard  permanganate  is  inadmissible  and  the  two 
following  methods  are  now  recommended  : — 

1.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present 
(Feld). 

2.  Direct  determination  of  the  ferrocyanide  present  by  titration 
with  standard  zinc  or  copper  sulphate  solution  (Knublauch). 

The  first  method  is  described  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Colman*  as  the  one 
giving  the  most  accurate  results,  and  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

A  quantity  of  the  solution,  prepared  as  described  above,  and 
containing  the  equivalent  of  0'3— 0*5  gm.  of  K4FeCy6,  is  diluted 
with  water  in  a  large  flask,  mixed  with  10  c.c.  ^/-^  caustic  soda, 
and  heated  to  boiUng  :  to  this  15  c.c.  of  hot  magnesium  chloride 
solution  (610  gm.,  MgClg,  GHgO  per  Htre)  are  added  slowly  with 
continual  shaking  in  order  to  get  a  milky  precipitate  of  magnesium 
hydrate,  and  the  boiHng  continued  for  5  minutes  and  no  more — 
the  object  being  to  convert  any  free  alkaH  into  magnesium  hydroxide. 
(If  free  cyanide  is  also  present,  the  HCN  in  this  form  is  then  evolved, 
and  may  be  condensed  and  collected  for  analysis,  the  boiling  in 
that  case  being  continued  for  a  longer  period.)  100  c.c.  of  boihng 
mercuric  chloride  solution  (27*1  gm.  HgClg  per  Htre)  are  then 
added,  and  the  boiHng  continued  for  a  further  ten  minutes,  all 
ferrocyanide  being  thus  converted  into  mercuric  cyanide.  The 
flask  is  then  connected  to  a  condenser,  30  c.c.  of  4N  sulphuric 
acid  added  by  means  of  a  stoppered  funnel,  and  distillation  continued 
for  20-30  minutes,  the  end  of  the  condenser  dipping  under  the 
surface  of  25  c.c.  of  ^/i  NaOH  placed  in  the  receiver.  The  solution 
of  sodium  cyanide  thus  obtained  is  now  diluted  to  about  400  c.c, 
a  crystal  of  KI  added,  and  ^/lo  silver  nitrate  run  in  from  a  burette 
until  a  permanent  yellow  precipitate  of  Agl  is  obtained. 

•  The  Analyst,  1908,  33,  2{il :  1910,  35,  295. 
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1  c.c.  ^/lo  AgNOa -0-005404  gram  HON 

ixnd  from  this  the  amount  of  ferrocyanide  is  readily  calculated. 

Knublaucih's  method  consists  in  titrating  the  ferrocyanide 
solution,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  standard  solution  of 
copper  or  zinc  sulphate,  using  a  ferric  salt  as  indicator.  If  the 
solution  contains  sulphide,  this  is  first  removed  by  shaking  with 
lead  carbonate  and  filtering  off  the  lead  sulphide  and  the  excess 
of  lead  carbonate.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate  results,  it  has  been 
stated  to  be  necessary  to  standardize  the  zinc  or  copper  solution 
with  the  same  salt  of  ferrocyanic  acid  as  is  used  for  the  titration, 
owing  to  the  infiuence  of  the  soluble  sulphate  formed  during  the 
process.  Dr.  Colman*  has  shown,  however,  that,  if  the  ferro- 
cyanide present  is  not  potassium  ferrocyanide,  by  adding  50  c.c. 
of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate  before  titration 
(and  the  same  quantity  to  the  pure  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution 
when  standardizing  the  copper  or  zinc  solution)  excellent  results 
are  obtained.  He  uses  standard  solutions  containing  10  grams 
crystalHzed  copper  sulphate  or  (its  exact  equivalent)  11'51  gm.  of 
crystallized  zinc  sulphate  per  htre.  A  standard  solution  of  4 
grams  crystalhzed  potassium  ferrocyanide  per  htre,  equal  to  2*044 
gm.  ferrocyanic  acid  H4Fe  (CN)g,  may  be  used,  50  c.c.  being  taken 
for  standardizing.  The  end-point  of  the  titration  is  determined 
either  by  filtering  small  portions  of  the  Kquid  through  Swedish 
filter-paper  and  adding  ferric  solution  to  the  filtrate,  or  placing 
a  drop  of  the  liquid  on  a  Schleicher  and  Schiill  drop  re- 
action filter  paper,  followed  by  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  so  placed 
as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  clear  wetted  portion  only  of  the 
first  spot.  The  titration  should  be  carried  out  in  a  good  light. 
The  amount  of  dilution  and  degree  of  acidity,  within  reasonable 
hmits,  affect  the  result  but  Mttle. 

Dr.  Skirrowf  recommends  stronger  solutions  than  those  given 
above.  He  uses  solutions  of  50  gm.  crystalhzed  sodium  ferrocyanide 
and  46*5  gm.  of  zinc  sulphate  per  litre,  and  in  making  a  test  always 
acidifies  with  2  c.c.  of  dilute  H2SO4  (1  :  2).  He  states  that  with 
the  more  concentrated  solutions  a  sharper  end-point  is  obtained 
and  that  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  excess  of  alkah  sulphate  is 
minimized. 

The  presence  of  carbonyl  ferrocyanide  interferes  with  the  analysis 
in  both  of  the  methods  described  above,  as  it  is  precipitated  along 
with  the  ferrocyanide  by  both  zinc  and  copper  solutions,  and  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  from  it  is  determined  along  with  the  rest  by  the 
Feld  method.  Dr.  Colman  uses  a  simple  method  of  separation 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  carbonyl  ferrocyanides  are  readily 
soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  whilst  ferrocyanides  are  insoluble.  To 
the  solution  of  ferrocyanides,  which  must  be  alkaline  or  neutral, 
4  or  5  times  its  volume  of  methylated  spirit  (industrial  alcohol)  is 
added,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours,  and 


Loc.  eii. 
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filtered.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  Httie  methylated  spirit 
and  dried  in  the  water-oven.  The  filter  paper  and  precipitate  are 
then  transferred  to  the  titrating  basin,  water  added,  the  hquid 
acidified,  and  then  proceeded  Avith  as  described  above,  or  simply 
dissolved  in  water  and  treated  by  the  Feld  process. 

Potassium  Ferricyanide. 

KeFegCyia^  658-42. 

Metallic  iron  x    5-895    =  Potassium  ferricyanide. 

Double  iron  salt  x  1-684  = 
N/io  Tliiosulphate    x    0-03292  = 

By  Iodine  and  Thiosulphate. 

This  salt  can  be  determined  either  by  reduction  to  ferrocyanide 
and  titration  with  permanganate  or  dichromate,  or  by 
Lenssen's  method,  which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when 
potassium  iodide  and  ferricyanide  are  mixed  with  tolerably  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  iodine  is  set  free. 

KeFe^Cyia -f- 2KI  =  2K4FeCy6  + 12 

the  quantity  of  which  can  be  determined  by  ^/^o  thiosulphate  and 
starch.  This  method  does  not,  however,  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  owing  to  the  variation  produced  by  working  T^dth  dilute 
or  concentrated  solutions.  The  modification  given  under  Zinc, 
is,  however,  more  accurate,  and  is  as  follows  : — The  ferricyanide  is 
dissolved  in  a  convenient  quantity  of  water,  potassium  iodide  in 
crystals  added,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  tolerable  quantity, 
then  a  solution  of  pure  zinc  sulphate  in  excess  ;  after  standing 
a  few  minutes  to  allow  of  complete  decomposition,  the  excess  of 
acid  is  shghtly  over-neutrahzed  by  addition  of  sodium^carbonate. 

At  this  stage  all  the  zinc  ferricyanide  first  formed  is  converted 
into  the  ferrocyanide  of  that  metal,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
iodine  set  free,  which  can  at  once  be  titrated  with  ^/^o  tliiosulphate 
and  starch,  and  with  very  great  exactness.  1  c.c.  ^/iq  thiosulphate 
=0-03292  gm.  potassium  ferricyanide. 

Another  method  consists  in  boiUng  with  excess  of  potash,  then 
coohng,  and  adding  H2O2  till  the  colour  becomes  yellow.  The 
excess  of  the  peroxide  is  then  boiled  off,  HgSO^  added,  and  the 
solution  titrated  with  permanganate. 

Reduction  of  Ferri-  to  Ferro-cyanide. 

This  process  is,  of  course,  necessary  when  the  determination  by 
permanganate  has  to  be  made,  and  is  best  effected  by  boiling  the 
weighed  ferricyanide  with  an  excess  of  potash  or  soda,  and  adding 
small  quantities  of  concentrated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  until 
the  precipitate  which  is  formed  possesses  a  blackish  colour  (signifjnng 
that  the  magnetic  oxide  is  formed).    The  solution  is  then  diluted 
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to  a  convenient  quantity,  say  300  c.c,  well  mixed,  and  filtered 
through  a  dry  filter  ;  50  or  100  c.c.  may  then  be  taken,  sulphuric 
acid 'added,  and  titrated  with  permanganate  as  before  described. 

Kassner*  suggests  the  use  of  sodium  peroxide  for  the  reduction 
of  ferri-  to  ferro-cyanide  as  being  rapid  and  complete.  About  0*5 
gm.  in  100  c.c.  water  requires  about  0*06  gm.  of  the  peroxide  ; 
tlie  mixture  is  heated  till  all  effervescence  is  over,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  cooled,  and  titrated  with  permanganate  in  the  usual 
way. 

THIOCYANATES. 

Volhard's  method  is  described  on  p.  145. 

For  the  determination  of  thiocyanic  acid  in  combination  with 
the  alkah  or  earthy  bases,  Barnes  and  Liddlef  have  devised 
a  method  which  is  easy  of  application,  and  gives  good  technical 
results.    It  is  not,  however,  available  for  gas  liquors. 

The  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  solution  of  a  cupric 
salt  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  thiocyanate  in  presence  of  a  reducing 
agent,  as  sodium  bisulphite,  the  insoluble  cuprous  salt  of  thiocyanic 
acid  is  precipitated,  the  end  of  the  reaction  being  ascertained  by 
a  drop  of  the  solution  in  the  flask  giving  a  brown  colouration  when 
brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  ferrocyanide.  The  following 
reactions  take  place  : — 

2CUSO4 +2KSCN  +Na2S03  +H2O  -  2CuSCN  +K2SO4 +2NaHS04 
and 

2CUSO4 +Ba(SCN)2  +Na2S03  +H2O  =  2CuSCN  +  BaSO^  +  2NaHS04 
The  following  solutions  are  required  : — 

1.  A  standard  solution  of  copper  sulphate  containing  6"2375  gm. 
per  Utre,  1  c.c.  of  which  is  equivalent  to  0*00145  gm.  SON. 

2.  A  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  of  specific  gravity  1-3. 

3.  A  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  (1  :  20). 

Method  op  Peooedtjre  :  About  3  gm.  of  the  sample  are  weighed  from 
a  stoppered  tube  into  a  litre  flask,  dissolved  in  water,  and  made  up  to  the  mark. 
After  well  mixing,  25  c.c.  are  measured  into  a  flask,  about  3  c.c.  of  the  bisulphite 
added,  and  the  whole  boiled.  Whilst  this  is  heating  a  burette  is  filled  with  the 
copper  solution,  and  a  white  porcelain  slab  is  spotted  over  with  the  ferrocyanide. 
When  the  liquid  in  the  flask  has  reached  the  boiling  point,  20  c.c.  of  the  copper 
solution  are  run  in,  well  shaken,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle  for  about  a  minute, 
a  drop  is  taken  out  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  and  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop 
of  ferrocyanide,  and  should  no  brown  colouration  appear,  more  of  the  copper 
solution  is  run  in,  say  1  c.c.  at  a  time,  and  again  tested.  This  is  continued  until 
a  drop  gives  a  colour  immediately.  By  this  means  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  is  obtained.  It  will  be  observed  during  a  titration  that  the  mixed  drops, 
after  standing  for  a  minute,  or  even  less,  produce  a  brown  tint.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  colouration  be  immediate. 

A  second  25  c.c.  of  the  thiocyanate  solution  are  run  into  a  clean  flask,  the 
bisulphite  added,  and  boiled  as  before. 

Suppose  that  in  the  first  experiment,  after  an  addition  of  27  c.c.  of  copper 

•  Arch.  Pharm.  232,  226.  t  J-  S.  C  I.  2,  122. 
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solution,  no  colour  was  formed  with  ferrocyanide,  hut  that  28  c.o.  gave  an 
immediate  colour  ;  then  in  the  second  experiment  27  c.c.  are  rim  in  at  once,  and 
the  liquid  is  again  tested,  when  no  colour  should  appear.  The  copper  solution 
is  then  run  in  drop  by  drop  until  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  copper,  as  proved  by 
the  delicate  reaction  with  tiio  ferrocyanide.  The  second  experiment  is  thu.s 
rendered  more  exact  by  the  experience  gained  in  the  first. 

According  to  Schroder,*  thiocyanates  can  be  determined  by 
means  of  permanganate,  the  reaction  being  approximately 
quantitative  according  to  the  equation  : 

HSCN  +  O2-SO2  +  HCN. 

When  ^/lo  solutions  are  employed  and  when  the  manganese  is 
precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate,  redissolved  in  HCl  and  again 
titrated.  A  correct  determination  of  thiocyanic  acid  may,  how- 
ever, be  made  by  adding  a  definite  volume  of  the  thiocyanate 
solution  to  a  known  excess  of  warmed  permanganate  solution 
acidified  with  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  decomposing  the 
excess  of  permanganate  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  either 
standardized  oxaHc  acid  solution  or  hydrogen  peroxide,  and 
titrating  the  latter  with  permanganate. 

For  the  determination  of  thiocyanates  and  ferrocyanides,  etc., 
in  cyanide  solutions  containing  copper,  see  Green.f 

GOLD. 

Au- 197-2. 

1  c.c-  of  normal  oxaUc  acid=0-0657  gm.  Gold. 

The  technical  assay  of  gold  for  coining  purposes  is  invariably 
performed  by  cupellation.    Trichloride  of  gold  is,  hpweferTlargel}'" 
used  in  photography  and  electro-gilding,  an^^-thgfefore  it  may  be 
necessary  sometimes  to  ascertain  t^e-strel5gth  of  a  solution  of  the 
chloride,  or  its  value  as  it  ocp^urs  in  commerce. 

If  to  a  solution  of  gold  ih  the  form  of  chloride  (free  from  nitric 
acid  and  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  nearly  neutraUzed  by  ammonia) 
an  excess  of  oxalic-acid  be  added,  in  the  course  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  all  the  gold  will  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic 
form,  while  the  corresponding  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  has  been 
dissipated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  ;  if,  therefore,  the  quantity 
of  oxahc  acid  originally  added  be  known,  and  the  excess,  after 
complete  sprecijDitation  of  the  gold,  be  found  by  permanganate, 
the  amount  of  gold  can  be  ascertained. 

'C-  A  more  rapid  method  consists  in  boiling  the  neutral  gold  solution 
with  an  excess  of  standard  solution  of  potassium  oxalate  containing 
8'3  gm.  of  the  pure  salt  per  litre,  and  titrating  back  with  a  perman- 
ganate solution  which  has  the  same  working  strength  as  the  oxalate. 
Each  c.c.  of  oxalate  solution  decomposed  represents  0-00657  gm.  Au. 


*»  J.Sf.  C.  I.  1909,28,  1066. 
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The  determination  of  small  proportions  of  gold  in  solution  can 
be  done  by  iodine  and  tliiosulpliate  as  shown  by  Petersen*,  and 
the  method  has  been  verified  by  F.  A.  Gooch  and  F.  H.  Morley.f 
These  chemists  found  that  the  reduction  of  the  auric  salt  with  the 
consequent  hberation  of  iodine  was  somcAvhat  influenced  by  the 
volume  of  the  solution,  the  amount  of  iodine  present,  and  the 
time  of  action.  Their  experiments  showed  that  the  best  effects 
were  obtained  in  a  solution  of  pure  gold  chloride  of  about  0'8  gm. 
of  the  salt  to  the  htre  by  using  O'l  gm.  KI  to  volumes  of  the 
chloride  ranging  between  25  and  50  c.c.  The  iodine  and  thio- 
sulphate  solutions  used  were  about  ^/loo  strength  and  verified 
against  each  other.    The  solution  of  KI  contained  10  gm.  per  Utre. 

Method  of  Frooedube  :  The  gold  solution  is  measured  from  a  burette  and 
the  potassium  iodide  added  in  the  proportion  above  mentioned  ;  there  must 
always  be  enough  of  this  to  more  than  redissolve  the  aurous  iodide  precipitated 
at  first.  A  clear  solution  of  starch  is  then  added,  and  the  blue  colour  produced 
by  it  is  just  removed  by  thiosulphate.  The  standard  iodine  is  then  added  until 
the  liquid  assumes  a  faint  rose  colour,  and  the  amount  of  gold  is  obtained.  Of 
course  the  gold  value  of  the  standard  solutions  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment 
upon  a  pure  gold  solution  of  known  strength.  For  very  small  quantities  of  gold 
^/looo  solutions  of  iodine  and  thiosulphate  may  be  used  with  good  effect,  but  in 
this  case  a  correction  of  O'l  c.c.  for  the  iodine  must  be  allowed  for  volumes  not 
exceeding  30  c.c.  of  the  gold,  because  that  is  the  amount  required  to  bring  out 
the  rose  colour  in  a  blank  experiment.  In  the  practical  use  of  this  process  for 
the  determination  of  metallic  gold,  the  metal  can  of  course  be  got  into  solution  by 
chlorine  water  or  aqua  regia,  but  in  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  the  oxidizer  by 
evaporation  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  aurous  chloride.  Gooch 
and  M  o  r  1  e  y,  however,  found  that  by  adding  ammonia  in  excess  to  the  solution, 
boiling  gently,  acidifyuig  with  HCl,  and  heating  if  necessary  to  redissolve  the 
precipitate  by  ammonia,  again  treating  with  ammonia  and  heating,  and  once 
more  acidifying,  the  ammonium  chloride  so  formed  acts  apparently  in  producing 
a  clear  solution  ready  for  titration. 

Colorimetric  Determination  of  Gold  in  Ores.— This  method  is 
mentioned  in  Rose's  Gold  Metallurgy  as  being  of  service. 

Method  of  PECCEDtTRE  :  Take  100  gm.  of  the  ore,  or  less  if  more  than  a  trace  of 
gold,  and  heat  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  some  hours  with  10  c.c.  of  bromine  and 
100  c.c.  of  water.  Then  filter  ofE  the  liquid,  and  wash  the  residue  several  times 
with  water.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  till  it  no  longer  smells  of  bromine.  Make  it 
up  to  100.  c.c.  and  raise  it  to  boiling.  Place  5-10  c.c.  of  a  fresh  saturated  solution 
of  stannous  chloride  in  a  beaker  and  rapidly  pour  upon  it  the  boiling  extract. 
A  precipitate  will  form  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  If  no  gold  be  present  the 
precipitate  has  a  slight  bluish  tint.  Gold  causes  it  to  be  purplish  red  to  blackish 
purple,  according  to  the  quantity  present.  The  gold  is  determined  by  taking  small 
quantities  of  standard  gold  solution,  making  up  to  100  c.c,  boiling  and  pouring 
into  stannous  chloride,  exactly  as  was  done  with  the  ore  extract.  In  this  way  the 
gold  can  be  approximately  determined.  The  gold  present  should  be  between 
0-0001  and  0-00002  gm.  If  there  be  more  than  0-0001  gm.  a  more  dilute  extract 
of  ore  should  be  prepared.  If  less  than  0*00002  gm.  be  present  a  larger  quantity 
of  ore  should  be  used. 

Determination  of  Gold  ia  dUute  Cyanide  Solutions.— J.  M  o  i  r+  gives  the  following 

"Zeit.  /.  Anorg.  Chem.  19,  63.  t  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  October,  1899. 

t  J.  S.  C.  I.  abstr.  22,  1257. 
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rapid  method  : — 100  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  boiled  for  two  minutes  with  about 
1  gm.  of  sodium  peroxide,  to  destroy  cyanides.  Next,  two  drops  of  10  per  cent, 
lead  acetate  solution  are  added,  and  about  0*2  gm.  of  aluminium  powder  is  stirred  in. 
Metallic  lead  is  thus  precipitated,  and  the  gold  is  also  extracted  by  the  galvanic 
action.  The  whole  is  filtered  when  the  aluminium  has  dissolved  (the  filtrate  being 
free  from  cyanide  as  well  as  gold).  The  black  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c. 
of  boiling  60  per  cent,  aqua  regia,  and  treated  carefully  with  stannous  chloride 
solution  until  the  yellow  colour  is  bleached,  whereupon  the  purple  tint  (purple  of 
Cassius)  develops,  and  is  constant  after  a  minute.  It  is  then  compared  with  a 
set  of  artificial  standards,  after  making  the  liquid  up  to  15  c.c.  in  a  tube  of  fixed 
diameter.  The  standard  tubes  are  fiUed  with  a  permanent  imitation  of  "  purple 
of  Cassius,"  made  by  mixing  copper  and  cobalt  salts  in  the  required  proportion. 
They  are  standardized  empirically.  The  shade  is  easily  visible  with  solutions 
carrying  1  part  of  gold  per  million,  and  by  looking  down  the  tubes  (as  in 
Nesslerizing),  2  grains  per  ton  (1  in  seven  millions)  can  be  detected.  Of  course, 
even  less  than  this  can  be  recognised,  if  more  than  100  c.c.  of  solution  be  used 
at  the  beginning. 

IODINE. 

1  =  126-92. 
1.    By  Distillation. 

Free  iodine  is  of  course  very  readily  determined  by  solution  in 
potassium  iodide,  and  titration  with,  starch  and  -"^/lo  thiosulphate, 
as  described  on  p.  128  et  seq. 

Combined  iodine  in  haloid  salts,  such  as  the  alkah  iodides,  must 
be  subjected  to  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  other 
substance  capable  of  assisting  in  the  Uberation  of  iodine,  which 
is  received  into  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and  then  titrated 
with  ^/lo  thiosulphate  in  the  ordinary  way.  Such  a  substance 
presents  itself  best  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide,  or  some  of  its  combi- 
nations. If,  therefore,  hydriodic  acid,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  an  alkali  iodide,  be  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ferric 
oxide  or  chloride  and  distilled  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  38 
or  39,  the  following  reaction  occurs  : — 

FegOg + 2HI  =  2FeO  +H2O  +I2. 

The  best  form  in  which  to  use  the  ferric  oxide  is  iron  alum. 

The  iodide  and  iron  alum  having  been  brought  into  the  httle 
flask  (fig.  39),  sulphuric  acid  of  about  1-3  sp.  gr.  is  added,  and  the 
cork  carrying  the  distillation  tube  inserted.  This  tube  is  not 
carried  into  the  solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  tliis  special  case, 
but  within  a  short  distance  of  it ;  and  the  end  must  not  be  drawi 
out  to  a  fine  point,  as  there  represented,  but  cut  off  straight.  The 
reason  for  this  arrangement  is  that  it  is  not  a  chlorine  distillation 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  iodine  free  from  the  iodide  solution, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  but  an  actual  distillation  of  iodine,  which  would 
speedily  choke  up  the  narrow  point  of  the  tube  and  so  prevent 
the  further  progress  of  the  operation. 

As  the  distillation  goes  on,  the  steam  washes  the  condensed 
iodine  out  of  the  tube  into  the  solution  of  iodide,  which  must  be 
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present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  it  all.  When  iio  more 
violet  vapours  are  to  be  seen  in  the  flask,  the  operation  is  ended  ; 
but  to  make  sure  it.  is  well  to  empty  the  solution  of  iodine  out  of 
the  condensing  tube  into  a  beaker,  and  put  in  a  little  fresh  iodide, 
solution  with  starch,  then  heat  the  flask  again ;  the  slightest  traces 
of  iodine  may  then  be  detected  by  the  production  of  the  blue  colour 
when  cooled.  When  this  takes  place  the  distillation  is  continued 
a  little  while,  then  both  liquids  are  mixed,  and  titrated  with  ^/iq 
thiosulphate  as  usual. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  rubber  joints  to  the  special 
apparatus  ofFresenius,  B  un  sen,  or  Molir  for  iodine  distillations 
are  objectionable.  Topf*  avoids  this  by  fitting  his  apparatus 
together  so  that,  although  rubber  is  used  the  reagents  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  it. 


Fig.  43. 


Another  form  of  apparatus  designed  by  Stortenbekerf  is 
shown  in  fig.  43,  in  which  rubber  joints  are  entirely  dispensed 
with,  and  glass  connections  alone  used.  The  connection  between 
the  distilUng  tube  and  the  absorbing  apparatus  is  a  water  joint, 
the  tube  resting  in  a  socket  kept  wet  with  water,  the  cliloride  of 
calcium  tube  is  filled  with  glass  beads,  moistened  with  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and  the  connection  with  the  absorbing 
apparatus  is  ground  in  like  an  ordinary  stopper.  The  absorbing 
bulbs  are  immersed  in  water  to  the  middle  of  the  bulbs,  and  the 
immersed  portion  partially  filled  with  iodide  solution.. 

Ferric  chloride  may  be  used  instead  of  the  iron  alum,  but  it  must 
be  free  from  nitric  acid  or  active  chlorine  (best  prepared  from  dry 
FcgOg  and  HCl). 

The  iodides  of  silver,  mercury,  and  copper  cannot  be  accurately 
analysed  in  this  way,  but  must  be  specially  treated.  They  should 
be  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  sodium  thiosulphate 

»  Z.  a.  C.  26.  293.  '  1;  Z.  a.  C-  29,  21:]. 
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solution,  and  precipitated  boiling  Avith  sodium  sulphide,  then 
filtered  ;  the  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  iodine  free  from 
metal.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited,  then 
dissolved  in  water,  and  distilled  with  a  good  excess  of  ferric  salt.* 

2.    Mixtures  of  Iodides,  Bromides,  and  Chlorides. 

Donathf  has  shown  that  iodine  may  be  accurately  determined 
by  distillation  in  the  presence  of  other  halogen  salts  by  means  of 
a  solution  containing  about  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  chromic  acid  free 
from  sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  iodides  and  chlorides  the  action  is- 
perfectly  regular,  and  the  whole  of  the  iodine  may  be  received  into 
potassium  iodide  without  any  interference  from  the  chlorine. 

In  the  case  of  bromides  being  present,  the  chromic  solution  must 
be  rather  more  dilute,  and  the  distillation  must  not  be  continued 
for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  after  ebullition  has  com- 
menced, otherwise  a  small  amount  of  bromide  is  decomposed. 

The  reaction  in  the  case  of  potassium  iodide  may  be  expressed 
thus  : 

6KI  +  SCrOg  =  31.2  +  CraOg  +  3K2Cr207 

The  distillation  may  be  made  in  Mohr's  apparatus  (fig.  39), 
using  about  50  c.c.  of  chromic  solution  for  about  0"3  gm.  I. 

The  titration  is  made  with  thiosulphate  in  the  usual  way. 

A  much  less  troublesome  method  of  determining  iodine  in  the 
presence  of  bromides  or  chlorides  has  been  A\'orked  out  by  Co  ok,  J 
and  depends  on  the  fact  that  hydrogen  peroxide  liberates  iodine 
completely  from  an  alkah  base  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  acetic 
acid,  while  neither  bromine  nor  chlorine  is  affected. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  alone  will  only  partially  liberate  iodine  from 
potassium  iodide,  but  with  excess  of  a  weak  organic  acid  to  combine 
with  the  alkali  hydroxide,  the  liberation  is  complete.  Strong 
mineral  acids  must  not  be  used,  as  bromine  and  chlorine,  if  present,, 
would  then  be  set  free  also. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  solution  is  strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
and  sufficient  hydrogen  peroxide  added  to  liberate  the  iodine  (5  c.c.  will  suffice 
for  1  gm.  KI).  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour ; 
the  whole  of  the  iodine  separates,  some  being  in  the  solid  state  if  the  quantity  is 
considerable.  Chloroform  is  now  added  in  sufficient  volume  to  dissolve  the 
iodine,  the  solution  siphoned  off,  and  the  globule  repeatedly  washed  witli  small 
quantities  of  water  to  remove  excess  of  peroxide,  then  titrated  with  thiosulphate. 
with  or  without  starch,  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  peroxide  is  not  completely 
removed  by  washing,  it  will  decompose  the  sodium  iodide  produced  in  the  titration, 
and  so  liberate  traces  of  iodine. 

The  results  obtained  by  Cook  in  mixtures  of  bromides,  iodides, 
and  chlorides  showed  about  99  per  cent,  of  the  iodine  present. 
Gooch  and  Browning]!  pubhsh  a  method  of  determining 

»  Monsel,  ^.  a.  C.  12,  137.  f  Z.  a.  C- 19,  id.  t  J.  C.  S.,  1885,  471. 

II  Avier.  Jour.  Science  39,  March,  1890,  also  C-  N.  61,  279. 
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iodine  in  halogen  salts  of  the  alkalies  which  gives  excellent  results, 
and  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  arsenic  acid  in  strongly  acid 
solution  liberates  iodine,  becoming  itself  reduced  to  arsenious  acid, 
according  to  the  equation. 

H3ASO4  +  2HI  =  H3ASO3  +  H2O  +  lo. 

A  series  of  very  careful  experiments  are  detailed  in  the  original 
paper,  the  outcome  of  the  whole  being  summarized  in  the  following 
process  : — 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  substance  (which  should  not  contain  of  chloride 
more  than  an  amount  corresponding  to  0"5  gm.  of  sodium  chloride,  nor  of  bromide 
more  than  corresponds  to  0"5  gm.  of  potassium  bromide,  nor  of  iodide  much 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  0'5  gm.  of  potassium  iodide)  is  dissolved  in  water 
in  a  conical  beaker  of  300  c.c.  capacity,  and  to  the  solution  are  added  2  gm.  of 
potassium  binarsenate  dissolved  in  water,  20  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  in  equal  volumes,  and  enough  water  to  increase  the  total  volume 
to  100  c.c.  or  a  little  more.  A  platinum  spiral  is  introduced,  a  trap  made  of 
a  straight  two-bulb  drying  tube,  cut  off  short,  is  hung  with  the  larger  end  down- 
ward in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the  liquid  is  boiled  until  the  level  reaches  a  mark 
put  upon  the  flask  to  indicate  a  volume  of  35  c.c.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  press  the  concentration  beyond  this  point  on  account  of  the  double  danger 
of  losing  arsenious  chloride  and  setting  up  reduction  of  the  arsenate  by  the  bromide. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  35  c.c.  is  the  ideal  volume  to  be  attained,  failure  to 
concentrate  below  40  c.c.  introduces  no  appreciable  error.  The  liquid  remaining 
is  cooled  and  nearly  neutralized  by  sodium  hydrate  (ammonia  is  not  equally  good), 
neutralization  is  completed  by  potassium  bicarbonate,  an  excess  of  20  c.c.  of  the 
saturated  solution  of  the  latter  is  added,  and  the  arsenious  oxide  in  solution  is 
titrated  by  standard  iodine  in  the  presence  of  starch. 

With  ordinary  care  the  method  is  rapid,  reliable,  and  easily 
executed,  and  the  error  is  small.  In  analyses  requiring  extreme 
accuracy,  all  but  accidental  errors  may  be  eliminated  from  the 
results  by  applying  the  following  corrections.  These  corrections 
are  based  on  a  long  series  of  experiments,  which  cannot  well  be 
given  here,  but  the  results  may  be  stated  shortly  as  follows  : — 

When  no  chloride  or  bromide  is  present  the  iodine  may  be 
estimated  with  a  mean  error  of  0*2  mgm.  in  0'5  gm.  or  so  of  the 
alkah  iodide.  When  sodium  chloride  is  present,  there  is  a  sHght 
deficiency  in  iodine  which  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  iodide 
decomposed.  For  about  0"56  gm.  of  potassium  iodide  and  0'5  gm. 
of  sodium  chloride  the  deficiency  in  iodine  amounted  to  0*001 1  gm. 
When  the  iodide  is  decreased,  say  to  one-tenth  or  less,  the  deficiency 
falls  to  0-0002  gm.  The  presence  of  potassium  bromide  liberates 
traces  of  bromine,  and  consequently  increases  the  ASO3,  gives 
apparent  excess  of  iodine,  the  mean  error  being  0-0008  gm.  for  0-5 
gm.  of  bromide.  ' 

The  simultaneous  action  of  the  chloride  and  bromide  tends  of 
course  to  neutralize  the  error  due  to  each.  Thus,  in  a  mixture 
weighing  about  1-5  gm.  and  consisting  of  sodium  chloride,  potassium 
bromide,  and  potassium  iodide  in  equal  parts,  the  mean  error 
amounts  to  -0-0003  gm.  The  largest  error  in  the  series  is +0-0016 
gm.,  when  the  bromide  was  at  its  maximum,  and  no  chloride  Avas 
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present ;  and  the  next  largest  was  —0-0013  gm.,  when  the  chloride 
^\'as  at  its  maximum  and  no  bromide  was  present. 

From  a  series  of  experiments  detailed  in  the  original  paper  it 
was  deduced  that  the  amount  of  iodine  to  be  added,  in  each  case, 
may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  product  of  the  weights  in 
grams  of  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  iodide  by  the  constant 
0-004  ;  and  the  amount  to  be  subtracted,  by  multiplying  the 
Aveight  in  grams  of  potassium  bromide  by  0-0016  ;  but  in  order  to 
make  use  of  these  corrections  the  approximate  amounts  of  these 
salts  present  nmst  be  known. 

3.    Titration  with  ^/^o  Silver  and  Thiocyanate. 

The  thiocyanate  and  silver  solutions  are  described  on  p.  145, 
et  seq. 

The  iodide  is  dissolved  in  300  or  400  times  its  weight  of  water 
in  a  well-stoppered  flask,  and  ^/jq  silver  delivered  in  from  the 
burette  with  constant  shaking  until  the  precipitate  coagulates, 
showing  that  silver  is  in  excess.  Ferric  indicator  and  nitric  acid 
are  then  added  in  proper  proportion,  and  the  excess  of  silver 
determined  by  thiocyanate  as  described  on  p.  145. 

4.    Oxidation  of  combined  Iodine  by  Chlorine  (G  o  1  f  i  e  r 
Besseyre   and  Dupre). 

This  wonderfully  sharp  method  of  determining  iodine  depends 
upon  its  conversion  into  iodic  acid  by  free  chlorine.  When  a  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  is  treated  ysith.  successive  quantities  of  chlorine 
water,  iodine  is  liberated  at  first,  then  chloride  of  iodine  (ICl) 
formed.  If  starch,  chloroform,  benzole,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon 
be  added,  the  first  will  be  turned  blue,  while  any  of  the  others 
will  be  coloured  intense  violet.  A  further  addition  of  chlorine,  in 
sufficient  quantity,  produces  pentachloride  of  iodine  (ICI5),  or 
rather,  as  water  is  present,  iodic  acid  (IO3H).  No  colouration  of 
the  above  substances  is  produced  by  these  compounds,  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  reaction  takes  place  has  been  made  use 
of  by  Golfier  Besseyre  and  Dupre,  independently  of  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  iodine.  The  former 
suggested  the  use  of  starch  ;  the  latter  chloroform  or  benzole, 
with  very  dilute  chlorine  water.  Dupre's  method  is  preferable 
on  many  accounts. 

ExAMPi.E  :  30  c.c.  of  weak  chlorine  water  were  put  into  a  beaker  with  potassium 
iodide  and  starch,  and  then  titrated  with  ^/loo  thiosulphate,  of  which  17  c.c. 
were  required. 

10  c.c.  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide  containing  O'OIO  gm.  of  iodine  were 
put  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  chloroform  added,  and  the  same  chlorine  water  as 
above  delivered  in  from  the  burette,  with  constant  shaking,  until  the  red  colour 
of  the  chloroform  had  disappeared  :  the  quantity  used  was  85-8  c.c.  The  c.\ccss 
of  chlorine  was  then  ascertained  by  adding  sodium  bicarbonate,  potassium  iodide 
and  starch.  A  slight  blue  colour  was  jiroduced  ;  this  was  removed  by  ^/loo 
thiosulphate,  of  which  1-2  c.c.  was  used.  Now,  as  30  c.c.  of  the  chlorine  solution 
required  17  c.c,  the  85-8  c.c.  required  48-G  c.c.  of  thiosulphate.    From  this, 
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however,  must  bo  doditctcd  the  1-2  c.c.  in  excess,  leaving  47-4  cc^/ioo  =4-74  c.c. 
of  N/io  solution,  whic-h  miiltipliod  by  0  00211,  the  one-sixth  of  cq.  (1  eq. 

of  iodic  acid  liberating  G  eq.  iodine),  gave  O'OIOO  gm.  iodine. 

Mohr  suggests  a  modificcation  of  this  method  which  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  chloroform  or  other  similar  agent. 

The  weighed  iodine  compound  is  brought  into  a  stoppered  flask,  and  chlorine 
water  delivered  from  a  large  burette  until  all  yellow  colour  has  disappeared.  A 
drop  of  the  mixture  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  starch  must  produce  no 
blue  colour ;  sodium  bicarbonate  is  then  added  till  the  mixture  is  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline,  together  with  j)otassium  iodide  and  starch  ;  the  blue  colour  is 
then  removed  by  ^/lo  thiosulphate.  The  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  being 
known,  the  calculation  presents  no  difficulty. 

Mohr  obtained  by  this  means  TOlOl  gm.  iodine,  instead  of 
1-01  gm. 

5.    Oxidation  by  Permanganate  (R  e  i  n  i  g  e). 

This  i^rocess  for  determining  iodine  in  presence  of  bromides  and 
chlorides  gives  satisfactory  results. 

When  potassium  iodide  and  permanganate  are  mixed,  the  rose 
colour  of  the  latter  disappears,  a  brown  precipitate  of  manganic 
peroxide  results,  and  potassium  hydroxide  with  potassium  iodide 
remains  in  solution.  1  eq.  I(  =  126*92)  reacts  with  1  eq.  Kg^^a^s 
(  =  316-06),  thus— 

KI  +K2Mn208+H20  =KI03  +2K0H  +2Mn02. 

Heat  accelerates  the  reaction,  and  it  is  advisable,  especially  with 
weak  solutions,  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  carbonate  to 
increase  the  alkalinity.    No  organic  matter  must  be  present. 

The  permanganate  and  thiosulphate  solutions  required  in  the 
process  may  conveniently  be  of  ^/^q  strength,  but  their  reaction 
upon  each  other  must  be  definitely  fixed  by  experiment  as  follows  : — 
2  c.c.  of  permanganate  solution  are  freely  diluted  Avitli  water, 
a  few  drops  of  sodium  carbonate  added,  and  the  thiosulphate  added 
in  very  small  portions  until  the  rose  colour  is  just  discharged.  The 
slight  turbidity  produced  by  the  precipitation  of  hydrated  manganic 
oxide  need  not  interfere  with  the  observation  of  the  exact  point. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  iodine  compound  being  dissolved  in  water, 
and  always  existing  only  in  combination  with  alkali  or  alkaline  earthy  bases,  is 
heated  to  gentle  boiling,  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate,  and 
liermanganate  added  till  in  distinct  excess,  best  known  by  removing  the  liquid 
fron\  the  source  of  heat  for  a  minute,  when  the  precipitate  will  subside,  leaving  the 
upper  liquid  rose-coloured  ;  the  whole  may  then  be  poured  into  a  500-c.c.  flask, 
cooled,  diluted  to  the  mark,  and  100  c.c.  taken  out  for  titration  with  thiosulphate. 
The  amount  so  used,  being  multiplied  by  5,  will  give  the  proportion  required  for 
the  whole  liquid,  whence  can  be  calculated  the  amount  of  iodine.  To  prove  the 
accuracy  of  the  process  in  a  mixture  of  iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides,  with 
excess  of  alkali,  the  following  experiment  was  made.  7  gm.  commercial  potassium 
bromide,  tlie  same  quantity  of  sodium  chloride,  with  1  gm.  each  of  potassium 
hydrate  and  carbonate,  were  dissolved  in  a  convenient  quantity  of  water,  and  heated 
to  boiling ;  permanganate  was  then  added  cautiously  to  destroy  the  traces  of  iodine 
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and  other  impurities  affecting  the  permanganate  so  long  as  decolouration  took 
place ;  the  slightest  excess  showed  a  green  colour  (manganate).  To  the  mixture 
was  then  added  0-1246  gm.  pure  iodine,  and  the  titration  continued  as  des- 
cribed :  the  amount  found  was  0"125  gm.  I. 

With  systematic  solutions  of  permanganate  and  thiosulphatc  the 
calculation  is  as  follows  : — 

1  c.c.  N/io  solution  =0-012692  gm.  I. 

6.    By  Nitrous  Acid  and  Carbon  Bisulphide  (Fresenius). 

This  process  requires  the  following  standard  solutions  : — 

(a)  Potassium  iodide,  about  5  gm.  per  Utre. 

(b)  Sodium  thiosulphate,  normal,  12-4  gm.  per  htre,  or 
thereabouts. 

(c)  Nitrous  acid,  prepared  by  passing  the  gas  into  tolerably 
strong  sulphuric  acid  until,  saturated. 

(d)  Pure  carbon  disulphide. 

(e)  Solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  made  by  dissolving  5  gm. 
of  the  salt  in  1  litre  of  water,  and  adding  1  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  strength  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  in  relation 
to  iodine  is  first  ascertained  by  measuring  50  c.c.  of  the  iodide  solution  into 
a  500  c.c.  stoppered  flask,  then  about  150  c.c.  water,  20  c.c.  carbon  disulphide, 
then  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  lastly,  10  drops  of  the  nitrous  solution.  The 
stopper  is  then  replaced,  and  the  whole  well  shaken,  set  aside  to  allow  the  carbon 
disulphide  to  settle,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  poured  into  another  clean  flask. 
The  carbon  disulphide  is  then  trea.ted  three  or  four  times  successively  with  water 
in  the  same  way  till  the  free  acid  is  mostly  removed,  the  washings  being  all  mixed 
in  one  flask ;  10  c.c.  of  disulphide  are  then  added  to  the  washings,  well  shaken, 
and  if  at  all  coloured,  the  same  process  of  washing  is  carried  on.  Finally,  the 
two  quantities  of  disulphide  are  brought  upon  a  moistened  filter,  washed  till  free 
from  acid,  a  hole  made  in  the  filter,  and  the  disulphide  which  now  contains  all 
the  iodine  in  solution  allowed  to  run  into  a  clean  small  flask,  30  c.c.  of  the  sodium 
bicarbonate  solution  added,  then  brought  under  the  thiosulphate  burette,  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  flow  into  the  mixture  while  shaking  until  the  violet  colour  is 
entirely  discharged.  The  quantity  so  used  represents  the  weight  of  iodine  con- 
tained in  50  c.c.  of  the  standard  potassium  iodide,  and  may  be  used  on  that  basis 
to  ascertain  any  luiknown  w'eight  contained  in  a  similar  solution. 

When  very  small  quantities  of  iodine  are  to  be  titrated,  weaker  solutions  and 
smaller  vessels  may  be  used. 

This  process  is  especially  useful  in  determining  small  amounts 
of  iodine  in  the  presence  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  as  in  mineral 
waters. 

7.    By  ^/lo  Silver  Solution  and  Starch  Iodide  (Pisani). 

The  details  of  this  process  are  given  under  the  head  of  silver 
assay  and  are  of  course  simply  a  reversal  of  the  method  there  given. 
This  method  is  exceedingly  serviceable  for  determining  small 
quantities  of  combined  iodine  in  the  presence  of  chlorides  and 
bromides,  inasmuch  as  the  silver  solution  does  not  react  upon  tliese 
bodies  until  the  blue  colour  is  destroyed. 
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Fe  =65-85. 
Factors. 

1  c.c.  ^Iio  permanganate,  dichromate.' 

or  thiosulphate  =0-005585  Fe 

=0-007185  FeO 
=0-007985  Fe^Oa 

DETERMINATION  IN  THE  FERROUS  STATE. 
1.    Verification  of  the  standard  solutions  of 
Permanganate  or  Dichromate. 

The  determination  of  iron  in  the  ferrous  state  has  already  been 
incidentally  described  under  Analysis  by  Oxidation  and  Reduction, 
pp.  122  and  126.  The  present  and  following  sections  are  an 
amphfication  of  the  methods  there  given,  as  apphed  more 
distinctly  to  ores  and  products  of  iron  manufacture  ;  but  before 
applying  the  permanganate  or  dichromate  process  to  these 
substances,  and  since  many  operators  prefer,  with  reason,  to 
standardize  such  solutions  upon  metallic  iron,  especially  for  use 
in  iron  analysis,  the  best  method  is  given  on  p.  122.  The 
apparatus  used  is  shown  in  fig.  44. 

Instead  of  the  two  flasks,  many  operators  use  a  single  flask,  fitted 
with  caoutchouc  stopper,  through  which  a  straight  glass  tube  is 
passed,  fitted  with  an  india-rubber  sht  valve  (known  as  Buns  en's 
valve),  which  allows  gas  or  vapour  to  pass  out,  but  closes  by 
atmospheric  pressure  wlien  the  evolution  ceases. 


Fig.  44. 


A  large  number  of  technical  operators  do  not  trouble  themselves 
to  arrange  any  apparatus  of  the  kind  described,  but  simply  dissolve 
a  weighed  quantity  of  wire  of  known  composition  in  a  conical 
beaker  covered  witli  a  clock  glass  or  in  a  flask  covered  with  a  glass 
marble.  If  kept  from  draughts  of  cold  air  Avhile  dissolving  so  as 
to  avoid  convection,  it  is  said  that  practically  no  oxidation  takes 
place.    The  following  plan  answers  well  : — 

Put  into  a  220  c.c.  flask  25  c.c.  of  water  and  heat  on  a  hot  plate 
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till  boiling.  Tlien  drop  in  the  weighed  portion  (about  0-25  gni  ) 
of  iron  A\ire  and  immediately  add  15  c.c.  of  strong  HCl  and  cover 
the  flask  with  a  glass  marble.  In  4-6  minutes  the  wire  Mill  have 
dissolved  to  a  perfectly  colourless  solution,  Avhich  should  then  be 
rinsed  out  into  a  basin  and  the  titration  A\ith  dichromate  at  once 
proceeded  with. 

The  double  iron  salt  (p.  123)  is  a  very  convenient  material  for 
adjusting  standard  solutions,  but  it  must  be  most  carefully  made 
from  pure  materials,  dried  perfectly  in  the  granular  fcrm,  and  kept 
from  the  light  in  small  dry  bottles,  well  closed. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ferrous  compounds  are  much 
more  stable  in  sulphuric  than  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  and 
Avhenever  possible  sulphuric  acid  should  be  used  as  the  solvent. 
When  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  used,  and  permanganate  is  em- 
ployed, some  manganous  or  ammonium  sulphate  should  be  added 
unless  the  solution  is  very  dilute. 

Friend*  finds  that  accuracy  is  attained,  provided  that  the 
manganous  sulphate  present  is  not  less  than  2  gm.  in  200  c.c, 
if  (1)  the  titration  is  performed  slowly  with  constant  shaking, 
(2)  the  concentration  of  the  HCl  does  not  exceed  ^/4. 

Jones  and  Jefferyf  recommend  a  modified  Zimmermann- 
Reinliardt  process  of  titration  in  which  the  following  reagents  are 
employed  : — 

Maxganese  SoLtTTiON  :  Prepared,  according  to  Reinhardt's  formida,  by 
dissolving  200  gm.  of  crystallized  manganese  sulphate  in  1000  c.c.  of  water,  and 
adding  to  this  a  cooled  mixture  of  400  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  600  c.c. 
of  water,  and  1000  c.c.  of  phosphoric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  "3.  Stannous  chloride  : 
50  gni.  of  the  crj'stallized  salt  and  100  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  inafle 
up  to  1000  c.c.  with  water. 

Mercurtc  chloride  :  A  cold,  saturated  solution.  Hydrochloric  acid  : 
Acid  of  sp.  gr.  I'l.  The  slight  oxidizing  i)ower  sometimes  possessed  by  the 
nianganeso  solution,  when  freshly  prepared,  may  bo  easily  determinecl  and 
allowed  for  if  necessary  ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  this  oxidizing  effect  i.s 
immeasurable  when  the  solution  is  a  weak  old.  In  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  permanganate  titrations  give  results  which  are  a  little  too  high, 
even  when  the  manganese  solution  is  employed  ;  the  authors  find  that  the 
small  error  so  introduced  is  a  constant  one,  independent  of  the  amount  present, 
and  therefore  easily  allowed  for.    The  titration  is  carried  out  as  follows: — 

The  iron  solution  (in  hydrochloric  acid  of  I'l  sp.  gi'.)  is  reduced  with  the  smallest 
possible  excess  of  stannous  chloride,  and  10  c.c.  of  mercuric  chloi'ide  are  added  to 
the  cold  solution,  the  mixture  being  then  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  minutes  to 
ensure  the  complete  conversion  of  the  stannous  salt  to  the  stannic  condition,  no 
appreciable  oxidation  of  the  reduced  iron  occurring  in  the  meantime.  A  quantity 
of  water,  which  may  vary  between  400  and  1000  c.c.  without  appreciable  effect  on 
the  titration,  is  tlven  mixed,  in  a  capacious  bowl,  with  a  volume  of  the  manganese 
solution  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  jiresent  in  the  assay,  and  the 
mixture  tinted  with  permanganate,  of  which  one  drop  should  suffice.  Tiie 
ferrous  solution  is  then  transferred  to  the  bowl,  together  witli  the  rinsings  of  its 
containing  vessel,  and  the  permanganate  added,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant 
stirring,  imtil  the  end  j)oint  is  reached.  01  c.c.  is  then  deducted  from  the  burette 
reading,  and  the  amount  of  iron  present  is  calculated  by  reference  to  the  known 
titre  of  the  permanganate,  as  determined  by  titration  against  n  ferrous  solution 
free  from  hj'drochloric  acid. 

o  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.,  1909,  95,  1228. 
t  Analyst,  1909,  34,  30(i.    See  nlso  note  p.  12  I 
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2.    Reduction  of  Ferric  Compounds  to  the  Ferrous  State. 

This  may  be  uccoiuplished  by  molallic  zinc  or  magncsiiim,  for  use  with 
permanganate,  or  by  .stannous  chloride  or  an  alkali  sulphite  for  dichromato 
solution.  The  nuignesiuni  method  is  elegant  and  rapid,  but  costly.  In  tlie 
case  of  zinc  being  used,  tlic  metal  must  either  be  free  from  iron  or,  if  it  contain 
any,  the  exact  quantity  must  be  known  and  allowed  for  ;  and  further,  the  pieces 
of  zine  used  must  be  entirely  dissolved  before  the  solution  is  titrated.*  The 
solution  to  be  reduced  by  zinc  should  not  contain  more  than  0"15  gm.  Fc  per 
•2,)0  c.c,  and  for  this  quantity  about  10  gm.  of  Zn  and  25  c.c.  H2SO4  are  advisable  ; 
when  the  zinc  is  all  dissolved,  the  whole  should  be  boiled  with  exclusion  of  air, 
then  cooled  rapidly  before  titration  with  the  permanganate.  In  the  case  of 
stannous  chloride  the  solution  must  be  clear,  and  is  best  made  to  contain  10  to 
15  gm.  per  litre,  as  directed  on  ]i.  128.  The  point  of  exact  reduction  in  the  boiling 
hot  and  somewhat  concentrated  acid  liquid  may  be  known  very  closely  by  the 
discharge  of  colour  in  the  ferric  solution  ;  but  may  be  made  sure  by  the  use  of 
a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  as  mentioned  on  p.  127. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  reduction  so 
tiiat  there  shall  be  neither  excess  of  tin  nor  unreduced  iron,  and 
technical  iron  analysts  now  almost  universally  use  mercuric  chloride 
as  a  precaution  against  excess  of  tin  solution.  The  general  method 
of  procedure  is  to  dissolve  the  material  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid 
(1  acid  2  water)  in  a  conical  beaker  moderately  heated  over  a  rose 
burner  ;  when  solution  is  complete  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  washed 
do\m  with  hot  water,  the  liquid  brought  to  gentle  boiling,  and 
strong  tin  solution  added  from  a  dropping  bottle  until  the  colour 
(jf  the  iron  solution  is  nearly  discharged,  a  dilute  tin  solution  is 
then  dropped  in  until  all  colour  has  disappeared,  and  there  is  a 
decided  shght  excess  of  tin.  Cold  air-free  water  is  then  washed 
over  the  sides  of  the  beaker,  the  vessel  covered  with  a  clock  glass 
placed  in  a  bowl  of  cold  water  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  slight 
excess  of  the  mercuric  solution  is  then  added,  and  the  titration 
with  dichromate  is  at  once  completed  in  the  usual  way  (see  pp. 
126-128). 

Some  tecluiical  operators  prefer  to  use  sodium  sulphite  or 
ammonium  bisulphite  for  the  reduction.  If  sodium  sulphite  be 
used,  the  solution  of  iron  must  not  be  too  acid  and  should  be  dilute, 
say  a  volume  of  half  a  litre  for  ^  gm.  of  Fe.  The  sulphite  is  added 
and  the  flask  gently  heated  till  the  liquid  is  colourless.  It  is  then 
boiled  briskly  till  all  SOg  is  dissipated ;  when  cooled  it  is  ready  for 
titration  with  dichromate.  In  the  case  of  ores  containing  titanium 
it  is  preferable  to  avoid  the  use  of  zinc  for  reduction,  as  it  also' 
reduces  the  titanium  more  or  less  ;  alkali  sulphite  does  not. 

The  procedure  with  ammonium  bisulphite  is  as  follows: — f  To  the  acid  solution 

"lieebc  (c.  A'.  53,  269)  suggests  the  following  convenieufc  arraugcmcut: — A  strip 
fit  tlun  platinum  foil,  1  in.  square,  is  perforated  all  over  with  pin  holes,  then  bent  into- 
u  U  form,  and  the  ends  connected  with  platinum  wire  so  as  to  form  a  basket.  In  tliis 
IS  placed  a  piece  of  amalgamated  zinc  and  the  whole  suspended  by  a  stout  platinum 
wjrc  in  tlic  rcdiuring  flask.  When  lowered  into  the  solution,  another  strip  of  platinum 
loil,  2  m.  sqnarx;,  is  dropped  in  and  leaned  against  the  wire  carrying  the  basket;  a  very 
rree  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  then  obtained  from  the  foil.  When  tlic  reduction  is  com- 
plete, the  basket  is  lifted  out  and  well  washed  into  the  beaker  containing  the  liquid  to 
lie  treated.  (;.  .Jones's  rcduetor  is  often  used,  as  described  on  page  23-t.  Another 
method  with  zinc  dust  is  shown  on  the  next  page. 

t  Austen,  C-  N.  46,  287. 
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of  the  ore  or  metal,  diluted  and  fdtered,  ammonia  is  added  until  a  faint  precipitalc 
of  ferric  hydroxide  is  produced.  This  is  re-dissolved  with  a  few  drops  of  HCl,  and 
some  strong  solution  of  bisuljihite  added,  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  c.c.  for 
each  0-1  gm.  of  ore,  or  0-05  gm.  Fe.  The  mixture  is  well  stirred,  boiling  wat^r 
added,  then  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour :  it 
is  then  ready  for  titration. 

D.  3.  Carnegie*  points  out  the  value  of  zinc  dust  for  the  rapid  reduction  of 
ferric  solutions,  and  suggests  the  following  method  of  carrying  it  out. 

The  bottom  of  a  dry  and  narrow  beaker  is  covered  with  zinc  dust  sifted  through 
muslin.  A  known  volume  of  ferric  solution,  previously  nearly  neutralized  with 
ammonia,  is  placed  in  the  beaker  and  shaken  with  the  zinc  dust ;  then  a  known 
volume  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  shaken  for  a  few  moments.  T])e 
reduction  is  much  more  rapid  in  neutral  than  in  acid  solutions,  but  of  course 
acid  in  this  case  must  be  present  in  excess  to  keep  the  iron  in  solution. 
Carnegie  withdraws  a  portion  of  the  reduced  solution  from  the  undissolved 
zinc  by  help  of  a  filter,  such  as  is  described  on  p.  19,  and,  as  measured  volumes 
have  been  used,  an  aliquot  part  taken  with  a  pipette  may  be  at  once  titrated,  and 
the  amount  of  iron  found. f 

Clemens  JonesJ  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  adopts  the  plan  suggested  by  Carnegie,  and  has  designed  a  special 
apparatus  for  filtering  the  ferric  solution  through  a  column  of  zinc  dust.  This 
arrangement  gives  complete  reduction  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  and  is  .servicp- 
able  where  a  large  number  of  titrations  have  to  be  carried  on- 


DETERMINATION  OF  IRON  IN  THE  FERRIC  STATE. 

1.    Direct  Titration  of  Iron  by  Stannous  Chloride  (see  p.  127). 

2.    Direct  Titration  of  Iron  by  Titanous  Chloride. 

Titanous  chloride  (TiClg),  which  was  employed  in  the  first  place 
as  a  reducing  agent  for  the  determination  of  ferric  iron,  has  lately 
received  much  wider  application  in  the  domain  of  volumetric 
analysis,  it  being  now  successfully  used  for  the  quantitative 
determination  of  nitro-compounds,  the  azo-dyes  and  dyestuffs,  etc.y 

The  readily  oxidizable  solution  of  titanous  chloride  is  prepared 
and  stored  as  follows  : — 

50  c.c.  commercial  titanous  chloride  (20  %  solution)  and  100  c.c. 
cone.  HCl  are  boiled  together  in  a  small  flask  for  about  a  minute, 
the  mixture  is  cooled,  made  up  to  about  2^  litres,  thoroughly 
mixed  by  shaking,  and  the  storage  bottle  A  (see  fig.  45)  filled  up  to 
the  neck  with  the  solution. 

«  J.  C.  S.  53,  468. 

t  Commercial  zinc  dust  is  probably  a  by-product  in  zinc  nuiuufacture,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  obtained  pure.  Samples  examined  by  myself,  and  apparently  by  others 
also,  do  not,  however,  contain  much  iron,  but  a  good  deal  of  zinc  oxide,  witli  traces  of 
cadmium  and  lead.  Carnegie  states  that  the  oxide  may  be  removed  by  repeatedly 
digesting  with  weak  acid,  or  better  stUl,  by  treatment  with  ammonium  chloride  and 
ammonia,  the  well-washed  dust  being  finally  dried  on  poroiis  tiles  in  a  vacxium.  I  find 
that  by  ^v•asIling  once  with  strong  alcohol  after  the  water  and  finally  with  ether,  the 
dust  may  be  rapidly  dried  in  good  condition,  and  when  a  quantity  of  such  purified 
dust  is  obtained,  the  amount  of  iron  in  it  may  easily  be  determined  once  for  all.  and 
allowed  for  in  titration.  Good  zinc  dust  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  reagent  in  a 
laboratory  for  other  purposes  besides  iron  titrations. 

t  C.  N.  60,  93. 

■]  See  K  n  c  c  h  t  and  11  i  b  b  e  r  t  "  New  Reduction  IMethods  in  Volumetric  Analysis," 
1910. 
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Fig.  45. 


The  mode  of  connection  of 
this  bottle  Avitli  the  burette 
(B)  will  readily  be  seen  by 
the  fig.  45.  Rubber  stoppers 
are  used  and  at  and 
are  valves  constructed  of 
glass  rod  and  rubber  tubing 
as  described  on  p.  13.  C  is 
a  hydrogen  generator  con- 
sisting of  a  glass  cylinder 
lialf  filled  with  dilute  HCl 
(1  :  1)  into  which  dips  an 
inner  tube  contracted  at  the 
bottom  to  a  narrow  aperture 
and  filled  with  ordinary 
granulated  zinc.  The  hydro- 
gen generated  when  is 
opened  passes  into  the 
storage  bottle  and  burette. 
By  oiDcning  the  valve  the 
titanous  chloride  flows  into 
the  burette  and  rises  into 
the  tube  above  it,  then  by 
opening  Dg  the  solution  is 
entirely  run  out  and  the 
hydrogen  allowed  to  escape 
for  some  minutes.  The 
burette  can  now  be  filled  up 
to  the  zero  mark  and  the 
apparatus  is  ready  for  use. 

Standardization  of  the 
Solution.  Dissolve  3-511  gm. 
of  the  purest  ferrous 
ammonium  sulphate  in 
water,  add  about  100  c.c. 
5  N.H2SO4,  and  make  uj) 
the  solution  to  250  c.c.  in 
a  measuring  flask.  Pipette 
25  c.c.  (  =0-05  gm.  Fe)  of  the 
well  mixed  solution  into  a 
flask  and  carefully  oxidize 
M'ith  permanganate  of  about 
^/qo  strength  until  a  faint 
pink  tinge  is  obtained.  Then 
add  a  large  excess*  of 
potassium  sulphocyanate  and 
run  in  the  titanous  chloride 
from  the  burette  until  the 


"  A  large  excess  renders  the  enc'.-rc-iction  much  sharper. 
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red  colour,  due  to  ferric  sulpliocyanate,  has  entirely  disappeared. 
Suppose  for  example  tliat  25  c.c.  of  tlie  iron  solution,  after 
oxidation,  require  2G-3  c.c.  titanous  chloride  to  reduce  it,  then 

1  c.c.  Ti  Cls =0-0019  gm.  Fe. 

Solutions  of  ferric  iron,  to  which  an  excess  of  potassium 
sulpliocyanate  is  added  as  indicator,  can  be  titrated  directly  with 
the  titanous  solution.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  iron  is  present 
in  sulphuric  or  liydrochloric  acid  solution,  but  the  presence  of 
some  mineral  acid  is  essential,  as  otherwise  the  indicator  is  not 
sensitive.  Ferrous  iron  must  first  be  oxidized  to  the  ferric  state. 
This  is  generally  done  as  follows  : — 

To  a  measured  volume  of  the  solution  add  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and  remove  the  excess  of  oxygen  by  boiling  the  liquid 
for  5  to  10  minutes.  Then  add  HCl  in  quantity  more  than  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  ferric  hydrate  ;  or  : 

To  the  ferrous  solution  add  a  crystal  of  KCIO3  and  some  HCl, 
boil  down  to  a  small  bulk,  add  water  or  HCl,  again  evaporate 
down,  and  when  the  excess  of  chlorine  has  thus  been  removed  the 
solution  is  ready  for  titration. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  is 

FeClg  +  TiCla  =  FeCla  +  TiCl^. 

3.    Titration  by  Sodium  Thiosulphate. 

Scherer  first  suggested  the  direct  titration  of  iron  with 
thiosulphate,  which  latter  Avas  added  to  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  until  no  further  violet  colour  was  produced.  This 
was  found  by  many  to  be  inexact;  but  Kremer*  has  made  a 
series  of  practical  experiments,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the 
following  modified  method  can  be  recommended. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  is  such  as  to  produce  ferrous 
chloride,  sodium  tetrathionate,  and  chloride.  2Na2S203+Fe2Clg  + 
2HCl=:H2S40o  +  4NaCl  +  2FeCl2.  The  thiosulphate,  which"  may 
conveniently  be  of  ^/-^^q  strength,  is  added  in  excess,  and  the  excess 
determined  by  iodine  and  starch. 

Method  or  Procedure  :  The  iron  solution,  containing  not  more  than  1  per 
cent,  of  metal,  which  must  exist  in  the  ferric  state  without  any  excess  of  oxidizing 
material  (best  obtained  by  adding  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  then  boiling  till 
the  excess  is  expelled),  is  moderately  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sodimn 
acetate  added  till  the  mixture  is  red,  then  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  red 
colour  disappears  ;  then  diluted  till  the  iron  amounts  to  A  or  \  per  cent.,  and 
N/jQ  thiosul])hate  added  in  excess,  best  known  by  throwing  in  a  ])articlc  of 
potassium  sulphocyanide  aflcr  tlie  violet  colour  ])ro(iuced  has  disajipeared  ;  if  any 
red  colour  appears,  more  thiosulphate  must  be  added.  Starch  and  ^/lo  iodine 
are  then  used  to  ascertain  the  excess.  A  inean  of  several  experiments  gave 
lOO'Ofi  Fe,  instead  of  100. 

J.  T.  Norton!  has  carefully  experimented  on  this  method  and 


Jnnni.  f.  Pracl-  Chcm.  84,  33!). 


t  ./.  Am.  C.  .S'.  1899,  p.  2.0. 
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found  that  it  needs  careful  management  to  ensure  accurate  results. 
The  volume  of  dilution  and  amount  of  acid  must  be  carefully 
regulated,  so  also  must  the  amount  of  thiosulphate  used  in  excess. 
There  should  always  be  at  least  15  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  in  excess 
with  0-1  gm.  of  ferric  oxide  and  1  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
in  not  less  than  400  or  500  c.c.  of  freshly  boiled  water  used  for 
dilution.  The  time  occupied  in  reduction  should  be  as  short  as 
possible. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  In  treating  ferric  oxide,  the  following  method  is 
recommended  : — Dissolve  an  amount  not  exceeding  0'2  gm.  of  the  oxide  in  2  c.c. 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  a  pasty  mass,  dilute  to  about  800  c.c.  with 
freshly-boiled  water,  add  a  drop  of  potassium  sulphocyanide,  and  into  this 
solution  run  50  c.c.  of  ^/lo  sodium  thiosulphate  ;  allow  the  liquid  to  stand  until 
perfectly  colourless,  and  determine  the  excess  of  thiosulphate  by  ^/lo  iodine  and 
starch.  For  quantities  of  iron  oxide  up  to  0-2  gm.  this  process  is  quick  and  most 
accurate  ;  when  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  relations  of  acidity  and  dilution, 
twice  the  amount  of  ferric  oxide  mentioned  above  may  be  handled. 

The  accuracy  of  the  process  is  not  interfered  Mith  by  the  presence 
of  salts  of  the  alkalies,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  or 
manganous  oxide  ;  neither  do  salts  of  nickel,  cobalt,  or  copper, 
unless  their  quantity  is  such  as  to  give  colour  to  the  solution. 

The  process  is  a  rapid  one,  and  with  care  gives  very  satisfactory 
results. 


4.    Determination  with  Iodine  and  Sodium  Thiosulphate. 

When  ferric  chloride  is  digested  with  potassium  iodide  in  excess, 
iodine  is  liberated,  wliich  dissolves  in  the  free  potassium  iodide — 

FeCla  +  KI  =  FeCla + KCl  + 1. 

Method  of  Procedtjre  :  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must 
contain  no  free  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  and  all  the  iron  in  the  ferric  state,  is  nearly 
neutralized  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  transferred  to  a  well-stoppered  flask, 
and  an  excess  of  strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide  added  ;  it  is  then  heated 
to  50°  or  60°  C.  on  the  water  bath,  closely  stoppered,  for  aboiit  twenty  minxites  ; 
the  flask  is  then  cooled,  starch  added,  and  titrated  with  thiosulphate  till  the 
blue  colour  disappears.  This  process  gives  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  absence 
of  all  substances  liable  to  affect  the  potassium  iodide,  such  as  free  chlorine  or 
nitric  acid,  and  is  particularly  serviceable  for  determining  small  quantities  of  iron. 

Instead  of  starch  another  indicator  is  suggested  by  H  a  s  w  e  1 1 .  *  To  an  aliquot 
portion  of  the  solution  of  the  ferric  salt  a  little  cupric  sulphate  and  salicylic  acid 
are  added  as  an  indicator,  and  then  from  a  burette  standard  thiosulphate  solution 
is  run  in  until  the  violet  coloration  is  entirely  destroyed.  The  liquid  is  then  titrated 
back  with  the  solution  of  the  ferric  salt,  until  the  colour  just  reappears. 

Joseph!  has  shown  that  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  the 
following  simplified  procedure  : — 

To  the  ferric  solution,  acidified  with  HCl  (the  quantity  used  seems  to  be  of  no 
practical  importance),  add  a  few  grams  of  KI,  and  at  once  titrate  the  iodine 
liberated  with  ^/lo  thiosulphate.     In  those  frequent  cases  where  the  substance 

<•  Zcits.  f.  anacw.  Chcm.  49,  1265.  t  J-  S.  C.  I.,  1910,  29,  187. 
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must  be  dissolved  in  HCl  and  ])otassiuni  chlorate,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
ferrous  iron,  the  liquid  is  boiled  almost  to  dryness  before  titration. 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  thiosulphate  =0  0U5585  gm.  Fe. 

The  solution  is  standardized  either  with  iodine  or  with  iron  alum.  Excellent 
results  are  recorded. 


5.    Determination  of  Iron  by  Colorimetrlc  Methods. 

These  methods,  which  approach  in  dehcacy  the  Nessler  test  for 
ammonia,  are  appUcable  for  very  minute  quantities  of  iron,  such  as 
may  occur  in  the  ash  of  bread  when  testing  for  alum,  water 
residues,  alloys,  and  similar  cases. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  have  a  standard  solution  of  iron  in  the  ferric  state,  which 
can  be  made  by  dissolving  1-004  gm.  of  iron  wire  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
precipitating  with  ammonia,  washing  and  re-dissolving  the  ferric  oxide  in  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  diluting  to  one  litre.  1  c.c.  of  this  solution  contains 
1  milligram  of  pure  iron  in  the  form  of  ferric  chloride.  It  may  be  further  diluted, 
when  required,  so  as  to  contain  ^  milligram  in  a  c.c,  and  this  is  the  best 
standard  to  use.*  The  solution  for  producing  the  colour  is  either  potassium 
ferrocyanide  or  thiocyanate  dissolved  in  water  (1  :  20). 

Procedure  with  Ferrocyakide  :  The  material  containing  a  minute 
unknown  quantity  of  iron,  say  a  water  residue,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  diluted  to  100  c.c,  or  any  other  convenient  measure.  10  c.c.  are  measured 
into  a  white  glass  cylimler  marked  at  100  c.c,  1  c.c  of  concentrated  nitric  acid 
added  (the  presence  of  free  acid  is  always  necessary  in  this  process),  then  diluted 
to  the  mark  with  distilled  water,  and  well  stirred. 

1  c.c  of  ferrocyanide  solution  is  then  added,  well  mixed,  and  allowed  to  stand 
at  rest  a  few  minutes  to  develop  the  colour. 

A  similar  cylinder  is  then  filled  with  a  mixture  of  say,  1  c.c  of  standard  iron 
solution,  1  c.c.  nitric  acid  and  distilled  water,  and  1  c.c.  ferrocj-anide  added  ;  if 
this  does  not  ax^proach  'the  colour  of  the  first  mixture,  other  quantities  of  iron 
are  tried  until  an  exact  similarity  of  colour  occurs.  The  final  adjustment  is 
made  by  pouring  out  a  little  of  the  stronger  solution  into  a  measuring  C3dinder 
imtil  the  tints  are  exactly  equal.  The  calculation  is  made  exactly  as  in 
Nesslerization.  The  exact  strength  of  the  iron  solution  being  known,  it  is  easy 
to  arrive  at  the  quantity  of  pure  iron  present  in  the  substance  examined,  and  to 
convert  it  into  its  state  of  combination  by  calculation. 

Carter  Bellf  adopts  the  following  plan  in  the  case  of  waters: — • 
70  c.c.  of  the  Avater  are  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish, 
and  gently  ignited  to  burn  off  organic  matters.  1  c.c.  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  (50  c.c.  of  strong  acid  in  a  litre)  is  then  poured  over  the 
residue  from  a  pipette,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  Avater 
bath  ;  the  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  1  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid,  5  or  10  c.c.  of  distilled  Avater  added,  the  solution 
filtered  through  a  small  filter,  AA^ashed,  made  up  to  50  c.c.  in 
a  Nessler  glass,  and  finally  mixed  Avith  1  c.c.  each  of  ferrocyanide 
solution  and  nitric  acid. 

»  A  solution  of  tliis  strength  can  also  be  made  b.v  wcighinpr  0-7022  prm.  of  pui-o 
ferrous  ammonium-sulphate  (p.  123),  dis.Kolving  in  water,  acidifying:  wit Ii  sulptnirio 
acifl,  adding  sufficient  permanganate  solution  to  convert  the  iron  exactly  mt  o  feme 
salt,  then  diluting  to  1  litre.  Hydrogen  peroxide  may  also  be  used  in  place  or 
j)crmanganatc,  taking  care  to  dissipate  the  excess  by  boiling. 

t  J.  S.  C.  T.  8,  175 
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With  Thiocyanate.— Thomson*  recommends  this  method  as 
being  specially  available  in  the  presence  of  other  ordinary  metals 
and  organic  matters,  silver,  copper,  and  cobalt  being  the  only 
interfering  substances.  The  delicacy  is  said  to  be  such  that  1  part 
of  iron  can  be  recognised  in  50  milHon  parts  of  water.  The  presence 
of  free  mineral  acids  adds  greatly  to  the  sensitiveness.  The 
standard  ferric  solution  may  be  the  same  as  for  ferrocyanide  ; 
and  in  preparing  the  material  for  titration  the  weighed  quantity  is 
dissolved  in  an  appropriate  acid,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness, 
taken  up  with  water,  converted  into  the  ferric  state  by  cautious 
addition  of  permanganate,  then  diluted  with  water  to  a 
measured  volume,  and  an  aliquot  portion  taken  for  titration. 

The  standard  iron  solution  used  by  Thomson^jij-  mgm.  Fe 
per  c.c.  (0*7022  gm.  double  iron  salt  [oxidized]  per  litre.) 

Example  :  Into  two  colourless  glass  cylinders  marked  at  100  c.c.  pour  5  c.c. 
of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (1  :  5),  together  with  15  c.c.  of  dilute  thiocyanate^ 
and  to  one  glass  a  measured  volume  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  ;  fill  iip  both 
glasses  to  the  mark  with  pure  water.  If  iron  be  present,  a  blood  red  colour 
more  or  less  intense  will  be  produced.  Standard  iron  is  then  cautiously  added 
from  a  burette  to  the  other  glass  till  the  colour  agrees.  The  quantity  of  Fe  taken 
should  not  require  more  than  2  or  3  c.c.  of  the  standard  to  e'qual  it,  or  the  colour 
will  be  too  deep  for  comparison. 

If  other  metals  are  present  which  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  they 
must  be  in  the  higher  state  of  oxidation,  or  the  colour  is  destroyed. 
Oxalic  acid  also  destroys  it.  Examples  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
variety  of  metals  show  very  good  results. 

IRON  ORES,   IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  great  desideratum  in  the  analysis  of  iron  ores  is  to  get  them, 
into  the  finest  possible  state  of  division,  and  ten  minutes'  hard 
Avork  with  the  agate  mortar  will  often  save  hours  of  treatment  of 
the  material  with  acids.  The  operator  of  experience  can  generally 
tell  if  the  ore  to  be  examined  will  dissolve  in  acids.  Some  clay 
ironstones  and  brown  hiaematites  contain  organic  matters,  and 
they  are  best  first  roasted  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  gradually 
raising  the  heat  to  redness  ;  this  course  is  advisable  also  when  an 
ore  contains  pyrites  ;  this  latter  is  easily  converted  to  FcoOg  by 
roasting.  The  proportion  in  iron  ores  is  generally  under  half 
a  per  cent.  Some  ores  give  a  residue  in  any  case  by  treatment 
with  HCl  ;  this  should  be  separated  by  filtration  and  fused  with 
fusion  mixture,  which  will  render  all  the  iron  in  a  soluble  state. 
In  the  analysis  of  iron  ores  it  is  very  often  necessary  to  determine 
not  only  the  total  amount  of  iron,  but  also  the  state  in  which  it 
exists  ;  for  instance,  magnetic  iron  ore  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two  oxides  in  tolerably  definite  proportions,  and  it  is  sometimes, 
advisable  to  know  the  quantities  of  each. 

In  order  to  prevent,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  the  further  oxidation. 

*J.  C.  S.  1S85,  493. 
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of  the  feiTou.s  Dxide,  the  little  flask  apparatus  (tig.  46)  adopted  l^y 
Mo  111-  is  reconiniended,  or  that  shown  in  fig.  44  is  equally  service- 
able. 

The  loft-haiul  Unsk  contains  the  weighed  ore  in  a  finely  i)owdercd  state.  In 
which  tolerably  stroiip;  hydrocliloric  acid  is  added  ;  the  otiier  flask  contains 
distilled  water  only,  the  tube  from  the  first  flask  reachinp;  to  the  Ijottoni  of  the 
second.  When  the  ore  is  ready  in  the  flask  and  the  tubes  litteil,  hydrochlori<- 
acid  is  poured  in,  and  a  few  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  added  to  ]iroduce  an 
evolution  of  COj.  The  air  of  the  flask  is  thus  expelled,  and  as  the  acid  dissolves 
the  ore,  the  gases  evolved  drive  out  in  turn  the  GOo,  which  is  ]mrtly  absorbed  by 
the  water  in  the  second  flask.  When  the  ore  is  all  dissolved,  the  lajnp  is  removed, 
and  the  water  immediately  rushes  out  of  the  second  flask  into  the  first,  diluting 
and  cooling  the  solution  of  ore,  so  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  ready  for 
immediate^  titration.  If  not  sufficiently  cool  or  dilute,  a  suff^.cient  quantity  of 
boiled  and  cooled  distilled  water  is  added. 
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Fig.  46. 

When  the  total  amount  of  iron  present  in  any  sample  of  ore  has 
to  be  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  any  peroxide  present  to 
the  state  of  protoxide  previous  to  titration. 

Reduction  to  the  Ferrous  state  may  be  effected  by  sodium 
sulphite  in  dilute  solution,  but  not  so  with  stannous  chloride  ;  tlic 
latter  must  be  used  in  a  boiling  and  concentrated  solution  strongl> 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Most  technical  operators  nou 
use  the  tin  method,  which,  by  the  help  of  mercuric  chloride  as 
described  on  p.  127,  is  rendered  both  rapid  and  trustworthy 
With  both  the  sulphite  and  the  tin  methods,  dichromate  is  t m 
titrating  solution  invariably  used.  When  permanganate  is  to  W 
used  for  titration,  the  reduction  is  always  best  made  witli  zinc  oi 
magnesium  in  sulphuric  or  very  weak  hydrochloric  acid  «olutio  • 
With  dichromate,  the  best  reducing  agent  is  either  pure  sodium 
sulphite,  ammonium  bisulphite,  or  stannous  chloride. 
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1.  Red  and  Brown  Hsematites.— Red  hsGmatitc  consists 
generally  of  feriic  oxide  accompanied  with  matters  insoluble  in 
acids.  Sometimes,  however,  it  contains  phosphoric  acid,  manganese, 
and  earthy  carbonates. 

Brown  hoematite  contains  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  often  accom- 
panied by  small  quantities  of  ferrous  oxide,  manganese,  and 
alumina ;  sometimes  traces  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  with 
lime,  magnesia,  and  silica  ;  occasionally  also  organic  matters. 

In  cases  Avhere  the  total  iron  only  has  to  be  determined,  it  is 
advisable  to  ignite  gently  (about  0*5  gm.)  to  destroy  organic 
matters,  then  treat  Avith  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  near  boiUng 
heat  till  all  iron  is  dissolved,  and  in  case  ferrous  oxide  is  present 
add  small  quantities  of  potassium  chlorate,  afterwards  evaporating 
to  dryness  to  dissipate  free  chlorine  ;  then  dissolve  the  iron  with 
hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and  make  up  to  a  given  measure 
for  reduction  and  titration. 

In  some  instances  the  insoluble  residue  persistently  retains  some 
iron  in  an  insoluble  form  ;  when  this  occurs,  resort  must  be  had  to 
fusing  the  residue  Avith  fusion  mixture,  followed  by  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Magnetic  Iron  Ore. — The  ferrous  oxide  is  determined  first 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  fig.  44  or  46.  The  ore  (about  1  gm.)  is 
put  into  the  vessel  in  a  state  of  very  fine  powder,  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  added,  together  with  a  few  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate, 
and  heat  apphed  gently  until  the  ore  is  dissolved,  then  diluted  if 
necessary,  and  titrated  with  dichromate  or  permanganate. 
Technical  operators  generally  use  only  a  covered  beaker  or  a  flask 
closed  with  a  glass  marble. 

3.  Spathose  Iron  Ore. — The  total  amount  of  ferrous  oxide  in 
this  carbonate  is  ascertained  directly  by  solution  in  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  as  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  is  generally  sufficient  to  expel 
all  air,  the  tube  dipping  under  water  may  be  dispensed  with.  If 
tlie  ore  contains  pyrites  it  should  be  first  roasted,  but  this  of  course 
converts  the  ferrous  carbonate  into  Fe^O^. 

As  the  ore  contains,  in  most  cases,  the  carbonates  of  manganese, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  these  may  all  be  determined,  together  with  the 
iron,  as  follows  : — 

A  weighed  portion  of  ore  (about  1  gm.)  is  brought  into  solution  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  after  ignition  if  pyrites  is  present,  and  filtered,  if  necessary,  to  separate 
insoluble  silicious  matter. 

The  solution  is  then  lioilcd  with  a  few  drojis  of  nitric  acid  to  peroxidizo  the 
"•on,  diluted,  nearly  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  a  solution  of  ammonium 
acetate  added,  then  boiled  for  two  minutes  and  allowed  to  settle.  I'he  precipitate 
IS  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  boiling  water  containing  a  little 
ainmonium  acetate.  It  is  then  dissolved  off  the  filter  in  HCl,  which  also 
dissolves  any  Al^O,  or  V^O^  which  may  be  present.  The  liquid  is  then 
evaporated,  reduced,  and  titrated  as  usual; 

The  filtrate  from  the  al)ove  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  cooled,  3  or  4  c.c. 
of  bromine  added,  and  well  mixed  ))y  shaking  ;  when  most  of  the  bromine  i.s. 
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dissolvocl  the  liquid  is  rondcrcd  alkaline  by  aimnoiiia,  and  gently  warmed  till  (lie 
I\ln  separates  in  large  flocks  as  liydrated  oxide,  which  is  collected  and  titrated  hy 
one  of  the  methods  given  untler  "  Manganese." 

The  filtrate  from  the  last  is  mixed  with  ammonium  oxalate  to  precipitate  the 
lime,  which  is  determined  by  permanganate,  as  on  p.  172. 

■  The  filtrate  from  the  lime  contains  the  magnesia,  which  may  be  precipitated 
with  sodium  phosphate  and  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  weighed  as  usual,  or 
titrated  with  uranium  solution. 

4.  Determination  of  Iron  in  Silicates. — Wilbur  and  Whittle- 
sey* give  a  series  of  determinations  of  iron  existing  in  various 
silicates,  either  as  mixtures  of  ferric  and  ferrous  salts  or  of  either 
separately,  which  appear  very  satisfactory. 

The  very  finely  powdered  silicate  is  mixed  with  rather  more  than  its  own  weight 
of  powdered  fluor-spar  or  cryolite  (free  from  iron)  in  a  platinum  crucible,  covered 
with  lijalrochloric  acid,  and  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  the  silicate  is  all 
dissolved.  During  the  digestion  either  carbonic  acid  gas  or  coal  gas  free  from  H^S 
is  supplied  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  so  as  "to  prevent  access  of  air.  When 
decomposition  is  complete  (the  time  varying  Avith  the  nature  of  the  material), 
the  mixture  is  diluted  and  titrated  with  permanganate  in  the  usual  way  for  ferrous 
oxide  ;  the  ferric  oxide  can  then  be  reduced  by  zinc  and  its  .proportion  found. 

By  Hydrofluoric  Acid. — Silicates  may  also  be  decomposed  by 
hydrofluoric  acid,  about  2  gm.  being  treated  with  40  c.c.  o£the  acid 
(containing  about  20  per  cent.  HF)  in  a  dpep  j)latinum  crucible. 
In  this  case  Leeds|  recommends  that  the  finely  powdered  sihcate 
be  mixed  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  air 
excluded  by  COg  during  the  action  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  which 
should  be  aided  by  heat.  When  decomposition  is  complete,  the 
crucible  and  its  contents  are  quickly  cooled,  diluted  with  recently 
boiled  water,  and  the  ferrous  salt  determined  with  permanganate 
or  dichromate  as  usual. 

If  the  hydrofluoric  acid  has  been  prepared  in  leaden  vessels,  it 
invariably  contains  SOg  ;  in  such  cases  it  is  necessarj^  to  add  to  it, 
previous  to  use,  some  hydrogen  peroxide  (avoiding  excess)  so  as  to 
oxidize  the  SOg. 

The  process  is  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  one,  yielding  much  moro 
accurate  results  than  the  method  of  fusion  with  alkali  carbonates 
or  acid  potassium  sulphate. 

5.  Colorimetric  determination  of  Carbon  in  Steel  and  Iron. — 

The  method  devised  by  Eggertz,  and  largely  adopted  b}'  chemists 
for  determination  of  combined  carbon,  is  well  knoAvn,  but  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  minute  quantities  of  carbon  cannot  be  dis- 
criminated by  it,  owing  to  the  colour  of  the  ferric  nitrate  present. 
Stead  J  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  has  devised  a  method 
described  as  follow  s  : — 

In  some  careful  investigations  on  the  nature  of  the  colouring 
matter  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon 
white  iron  and  steel,  it  was  found  it  had  the  property  of  being 
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soluble  in  potash  and  soda  solutions,  and  that  the  alkaline  solution 
had  about  two  and  a  lialf  times  the  depth  of  colour  possessed  by 
the  acid  solution.  This  being  so,  it  was  clear  that  the  colouring 
matter  might  readily  be  separated  from  the  iron,  and  be  obtained 
in  an  alkaline  solution,  by  simply  adding  an  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  iron,  and  that  the  colouring 
solution  thus  obtained  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  deterniining 
the  amount  of  carbon  present.  Upon  trial  this  was  found  to  be 
the  case,  and  that  as  small  a  quantity  as  0"03  per  cent,  of  carbon 
could  readily  be  determined. 

The  solutions  required  are  : — 

Nitric  acid,  1*20  sp.  gr. 

Sodium  hydroxide,  solution  1-27  sp.  gr. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  One  gm.  of  the  steel  or  iron  to  be  tested  is  weighed 
and  placed  in  a  200  c.c.  beaker,  and  after  covering  with  a  watch-glass,  12  c.c. 
of  standard  nitric  acid  are  added.  The  beaker  and  contents  are  then  placed  on 
a  warm  plate,  heated  to  about  90°  to  100°  C,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  until 
dissolved,  which  does  not  usually  take  more  than  ten  minutes.  At  the  same  time 
a  standard  iron  containing  a  known  quantity  of  carbon  is  treated  in  exactly  the 
saine  way,  and  when  both  are  dissolved  30  c.c.  of  hot  water  are  added  to  each 
and  1.3  c.c.  soda  solution. 

The  contents  are  now  to  be  well  shaken,  and  then  poured  into  a  glass 
measuring  jar  and  diluted  till  they  occupy  a  bulk  of  60  c.c.  After  again  well 
mixing  and  allowing  to  stand  for  ten  minutes  in  a  warm  place,  they  are  filtered 
through  dry  niters,  and  the  filtrates,  only  a'  portion  of  which  is  used,  are 
compared.  This  may  be  done  by  pouring  the  two  liquids  into  two  separate 
measuring  tubes  in  such  quantity  or  proportion  that  upon  looking  down  the 
tubes  the  colours  appears  to  be  equal. 

Thus  if  .50  measures  of  the  standard  solution  are  poured  into  one  tube,  and  if 
the  steel  to  be  tested  contains  say  half  as  much  as  the  standard,  there  will  be  100 
measures  of  its  colour  solution  required  to  give  the  same  tint.  The  carbon  is 
therefore  inversely  proportional  to  the  bulk  compared  with  the  standard,  and  in 
the  above  assitmed  case,  if  the  standard  steel  contained  0-05  per  cent,  carbon,  the 
following  simple  ecpiation  would  give  the  carbon  in  the  sample  tested  : — 


The  proportions  here  given  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  order  to  ensure 
exactness.  The  colours  from  low  carbon  irons  differ  in  tint  from  those  in  high 
carbon  steels,  and  therefore  a  low  standard  specimen  must  be  used  for  comparison. 
It  is  evident  that  the  safest  plan  to  ensure  absolute  comparison  is  to  weigh  and 
dissolve  a  known  standard  steel  or  iron  for  each  batch  of  tests. 

Stead  has  devised  a  special  colorimeter  for  the  process,  but  it  is 
evident  that  any  of  the  usual  instruments  may  be  used. 

Arnold*  gives  the  following  conditions  as  necessary  for  the 
accurate  Avorking  of  the  Eggertz  test  : — 

(a)  The  standard  steel  should  have  been  made  by  the  same  process  as  the 
sample. 

(6)  The  standard  should  be  in  the  same  physical  condition,  as  far  as  this  can 
be  secured  by  mechanical  means. 

('•)   The  standard  should  not  differ  greatly  in  the  percentage  of  carbon. 


0-05  x50 
100 


=0'025  per  cent. 
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{d)  The  solution  of  the  standard  and  the  samples  should  be  made  at  the  same 
time,  and  under  identical  conditions,  and  the  comparisons  should  be  made  without 
delay. 

(e)  Above  all,  the  standard  should  be  above  suspicion,  its  carbon  contents 
having  been  settled  on  the  mean  of  several  concordant  combustions  made  on 
different  weights  of  steel  from  a  homogeneous  bar. 

6.  Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Iron  and  Steel. — Dudley 
and  Pease*  adopt  the  following  method  : — 

1  gm.  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  in  75  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-15:  when  dissolved,  it  is  boiled  for  a  minute  and  mixed  with 
10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  then  again  boiled  until 
manganese  dioxide  begins  to  separate.  The  liquid  is  now  cleared  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  pure  ferrous  sulphate  ;  heated  to  85°  C,  and  mixed  with  75  c.c.  of 
ammonium  molybdate  solution  at  27°  C.  After  shaking  for  five  minutes  in  a 
whirling  apparatus,  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate 
until  the  washings  give  no  colouration  with  ammonium  sulphide,  and  then  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  5  c.c.  of  ammonia  and  25  c.c.  of  water.  The  solution  is  now  mixed 
with  10  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  to  200  c.c.  and  reduced  with  zinc. 
The  solution  is  then  titrated  with  permanganate.  The  volume  of  the  latter 
which  represents  I  gm.  of  Fe  equals  0*01724  gm.  of  P. 

7.  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Iron  and  Steel. — J.  Thillj 
gives  the  following  method  : — 

Method  of  Procedure  t  By  attacking  the  metal  with  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  well-known  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose,  the  sulphur  is  liberated  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  gas  is  received  in  25  c.c.  of  a  decinormal  solution 
of  arsenious  acid,  to  which  has  been  added  50  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  gas  is  not  given  off  too 
rapidly. 

When  the  attack  is  finished,  the  gas  which  still  fills  the  apparatus  is  driven  out 
by  means  of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  passage  of  this  current  of  gas  is 
continued  until  the  hydrochloric  acid  carried  with  it  has  neutralized  the  alkaline 
solution,  and  precipitated  almost  the  whole  of  the  trisulphide  of  arsenic.  This 
operation  takes  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

A  few  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  the  volume  made  up  to  500  c.c. 
and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  collected  in  a  dry  beakei',  and  100  c.c.  are  taken,  and 
titrated  with  ^/lo  iodine,  after  adding  starch  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ammonium  carbonate  to  render  the  solution  alkaline. 

From  the  number  of  c.c.  of  iodine  used  is  subtracted  the  number  of  c.c.  required 
by  25  c.c.  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  arsenious  acid.  The  difference  corresponds 
to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  given  off.  This  result,  multiplied  by  0-0024  gives 
the  amount  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  sample. 

At  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  Bushy  House,  Teddington, 
the  volumetric  determination  of  sulphur  is  carried  out  thus : — | 

The  steel  drillings  are  dissolved  in  an  evolution  flask  in  hydrochloric  acid  of 
I'lO  sp.  gr.  the  operation  being  aided  by  heat,  although  boiling  the  acid  should 
be  avoided.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  evolution  flask 
and  entire  apparatus  are  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  obtained  by 
passing  a  stream  of  this  gas,  derived  from  a  cylinder  of  liquid  carbonic  acid,  througli 
the  entire  apparatus.  The  evolved  gases,  aided  towards  the  end  of  the  o]icration 
by  a  further  stream  of  COg  are  bubbled  through  an  absorption  fiask  containing 
a  solution  of  cadmium  acetate  strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid  (25  gm.  pure 
cadmium  acetate  and  100  gm.  glacial  acetic  acid  per  litre).    After  passing  this  flask 
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the  f^ases  pass  through  a  narrow-bore  tube  of  .vitreous  silica  heated  to  redness 
by  a'Bunsen  burner  with  a  Hat  flame,  the  gases  passing  finally  through  a  second 
cadmium  acetate  absorption  flask  and  then  away  to  the  fume  chamber.  When 
tiie  steel  has  completely  dissolved,  the  contents  of  the  two  absorption  flasks  are 
mixed  and  the  yellow  cadmium  sulphide  is  filtered  off  ;  this  is  a  rapid  operation 
since  the  flask  need  not  be  washed  carefully,— the  operation  is  merely  intended 
to  separate  the  suli)hide  from  the  bulk  of  the  absorption  liquid.  As  soon  as 
this  has  been  done  the  precipitate  is  washed  from  the  filter  back  into  the  original 
fiask,  and  there  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  standard  iodine  solution,*  the  action 
being  aided  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  HCl.  The  excess  of  iodine  is  then 
titrated  by  means  of  sodium  thiosulphate  and  starch.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
while  this  titration  can  be  carried  out  in  the  liquid  of  the  absorption  flasks  without 
filtration,  it  has  been  found  that  this  occasionally  leads  to  discrepancies  in 
the  results.  Apparently,  particularly  in  the  case  of  high  carbon  steel,  the  evolved 
gases  carry  into  the  absorption  flask  something  which  is  capable  of  absorbing 
iodine,  but  which  is  not  sulphur  ;  this  disturbing  substance  can  be  eliminated  by 
the  filtration  described  above.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  comparative  results 
obtained  by  this  process  and  by  the  gravimetric  (oxidation)  method,  the  agreement 
in  all  cases  being  exceedingly  close. 

LEAD. 

Pb=207-1. 

The  accurate  determination  of  lead  is  in  most  cases  better 
effected  by  weight  than  by  measure  ;  there  are,  however,  instances 
in  which  the  latter  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
precipitation  as  oxalate  or  carbonate  is  only  of  use  where  the  lead 
exists  in  the  form  of  a  tolerably  pure  salt  or  metal. 

1.  As  Oxalate  (H  e  m  p  e  1). — The  acetic  lead  solution,  which  must  contain  no 
other  body  precipitable  by  oxalic  acid,  is  put  into  a  300  c.c.  flask,  and  a  measured 
quantity  of  normal  oxalic  acid  added  in  excess,  the  flask  filled  to  the  mark  with 
water,  shaken,  and  put  aside  to  settle  ;  100  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  may  then  be 
taken,  acidified,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrated  with  permanganate  for  the 
excess  of  oxalic  acid.  The  amount  so  found  multiplied  by  3,  and  deducted  from 
that  originally  added,  will  give  the  qviantity  combined  with  the  lead. 

2.  Alkalimetric  Method  (Mohr). — The  lead  is  precipitated  as  carbonate  by 
means  of  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate,  together  with  free  ammonia  : 
the  precipitate  well  washed,  and  dissolved  in  a  measured  excess  of  normal  nitric 
acid  :  neutral  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  is  then  added  to  precipitate  the  lead 
as  sulphate.  Without  filtering,  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  then  determined  by 
normal  alkali,  each  c.c.  combined  being  equal  to  0"10355  gm.  of  lead. 

3.  Dichromate  Method.— I  c.c.  n/^q  dichromate  = -01035-5  gm.  Pb. 

The  following  process  for  carbonate  ores,  pig  lead,  and  specially 
for  red  and  white  leads  and  htharge,  has  been  worked  out  by  J.  H. 
Wainwrightf.  The  necessary  solutions  are:  potassium  dichrom- 
ate, of  such  strength  that  1  c.c.  represents  about  0-01  gm.  of 
metalhc  lead,  not  much  more  or  less,  standardized  either  upon 
pure  metal,  or  on  wliite  lead  wliich  has  been  accurately  analysed  for 
actual  lead  by  wciglit :  silver  nitrate  solution  as  outside  indicator, 
not  exceeding  2  or  3  per  cent,  in  strengtli. 

*  2  Km.  of  I'c-sublimcd  iodine  are  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water  containing  4  gm.  of  KI, 
and  diluted  to  1  litre. 

t  /.  Am.  C.     19,  380. 
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Method  of  Proceduue  :  Ih-om  1  to  l-o  gm.  of  ore,  lilliargc,  etc.,  h  dissolved 
in  10  to  15  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gi-.  1-20),  the  solution  made  slightly  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  and  a  considerable  excess  of  acetic  acid  added.  It  is  then  boiled, 
and  potassium  dichronuxto  solution,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  precipitate  nearly  all 
the  lead,  is  run  in  from  a  Inirette.  The  liquid  is  boiled  until  the  prcci])itate  becomes 
orange-coloured,  after  which  the  titration  is  finished,  the  final  ])oint  being  indicated 
by  contact  with  silver  nitrate  as  an  outside  indicator  on  a  white  plate. 

The  precautions  to  be  observed  are  : — 

The  solution  of  the  lead  salt  must  be  as  concentrated  as  possible,  and  decidedly 
acid  with  acetic  acid.  There  must  be  absence  of  other  metals,  especially  such  as 
can  exist  in  lower  forms  of  oxidation.  Antimony  and  tin,  imlcss  thoroughly 
oxidized,  and  bismuth  are  particularly  to  be  avoided.  During  titration  the 
solution  should  be  kept  as  near  the  boiling-point  as  possible.  The  strength  of 
the  dichromate  solution  should  not  varj'  much  from  that  given  above,  nor  should 
the  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

In  the  case  of  dealing  with  ores  containing  small  quantities  of  silver,  it  is 
desirable  to  precipitate  this  before  filtration  with  a  little  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 
In  this  case  it  is  well  to  employ  larger  drops  of  the  silver  nitrate  used  as  indicator. 

The  method  is  specially  suitable  for  such  substances  as  white  lead,  red  lead, 
litharge,  etc.  Red  lead  is  dissolved  by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  adding  a 
dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid  drop  by  drop  until  the  lead  oxide  is  completely 
dissolved.  If  organic  matter  is  j)resent  the  solution  shoukl  be  filtered  before 
titration.  White  lead  can  be  dissolved  directly  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution 
titrated  without  filtration.  In  thQ,  case  of  white  lead  ground  in  oil,  the  samjile 
should  be  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  solution  boiled,  filtered,  ammonia 
added  in  excess,  and  then  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  method  can  also-  be 
used  with  ingot  lead,  and  alloys  containing  tin  and  antimony,  but  the  sample  must 
be  thoroughly  oxidized  by  repeated  evaporation  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and 
the  solution  filtered  before  titration. 

The  lead  in  solution,  after  addition  of  ammonium  or  sodium 
acetate,  may  be  precipitated  by  excess  of  ^/^q  dichromate  solution. 
After  boiling  for  a  minute  or  two  the  precipitate  is  quickly  filtered 
off,  well  washed,  and  the  excess  of  dichromate  in  the  cooled  filtrate 
titrated  with  standardized  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  solution 
and  potassium  ferricyanide  as  external  indicator.  Or  the  excess 
of  dichromate  in  the  filtrate  may  be  determined  iodimetrically  by 
addition  of  potassium  iodide  and  titration  with  sodium 
thiosulphate. 

Lead  in  various  Ores. — An  investigation  of  many  methods  of 
determining  this  metal  has  been  carried  out  by  J.  C.  Bull.*  The 
best  results,  including  the  foregoing  dichromate  process,  were 
obtained  by  the  molybdate  and  the  ferrocyanide  methods.  The 
initial  procedure  in  all  the  trials  was  to  separate  the  lead  as  sulphate, 
which  contained  also  gangue  and  other  insoluble  sulphates,  by 
treating  the  ore  with  nitric  or  iiitro-hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  filtering  off  from  soluble  sulphates  after 
being  diluted. 

The  Molybdate  Method. — The  mixture  of  lead  sulphate  and  impurities,  obtained 
as  above,  is  boiled  for  at  least  ten  minutes  with  ammonium  acetate  solution  ; 
the  solution  is  then  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  diluted  to  200  c.c,  again  boiled, 
and  a  standard  ammonium  molybdate  solution  added  until  all  the  lead  is  precipi- 
tated. The  end-point  is  ascertained  by  shaking  the  solution  vigorously,  allowing 
it  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  testing  1  drop  of  the  clear  liquid  with  1  drop  of  a 
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solutiou  of  1  piirt  tannin  in  300  parts  water  and  1  drop  of  a  lead  solution  ;  the 
appearance  of  a  yellow  colour  indicates  the  presence  of  ammonium  niolybdate  in 
excess.  The  molybdate  solution  is  iireparcd  by  dissolving  9  grammes  of  the  salt 
in  1  litre  of  water  and  standardizing  against  lead  sulphate.  Since  the  indicator  is  no,t 
very  sensitive,  requiring  about  0-8  c.c.  of  molybdate  to  affect  it,  a  blank  must 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  correction  due  to  this.  This  method  gave  very  good  results 
when  tried  on  the  ores  ;  the  presence  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  calcium  had  119 
effect  on  it;  but  in  the  iiresence  of  barium  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  strontium,  it 
gave  low  results. 

The  Ferrocyanide  Method. — The  mixture  containing  the  lead  sulphate  is  gently 
heated  to  boiling  with  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate. 
After  cooling,  the  precipitate  is  transferred  to  a  filter,  thoroughly  washed,  and  then 
])laced  with  the  filter-pajwr  in  a  flask  containing  a  hot  mixture  of  5  c.c.  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  25  c.c.  water.  This  is  boiled  until  the  lead  Ccirbonate  has  dissolved, 
diluted  to  150  c.c,  heated  to  60°  C,  and  titrated  with  stancjard  .1  per  cent,  potassium 
ferrocyanide  solution,  drops  of  uranium  acetate  solution  placed  on  a  white  tile 
being  used  as  indicator.  Here  also  the  correction  due  to  the  indicator  must  be 
<letermined.  This  method  also  gave  very  good  results  when  no  interfering  metals 
were  present. 

4.    Lead  in  Citric  and  Tartaric  Acids,  and  in  Cream  of  Tartar. — 

Waring  ton*  has  worked  out  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the 
proportions  of  lead  in  these  commercial  acids,  and  shows  that 
ammonium  sulphydrate  is  to  be  preferred  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
for  the  process,  inasmuch  as  the  tint  produced  is  much  more 
uniform  throughout  a  long  scale,  and  very  free  from  turbidity. 
Warington's  description  of  the  method  is  as  follows  : — 

The  depth  of  tint  produced  for  the  same  quantity  of  lead  present  is  far  greater 
in  au  ammoniacal  tartrate  or  citrate  solution  than  in  the  same  volume  of  water  ; 
it  is  quite  essential,  therefore,  if  equality  of  tint  is  to  be  interpreted  as  equality 
of  lead,  that  all  comparisons  should  be  between  two  citrate  and  tartrate  solutions, 
and  not  between  one  of  these  and  water. 

To  carry  out  the  method  it  is  necessary  to  have  solutions  of  lead-free  tartaric 
and  citric  acids  supersaturated  with  pure  ammonia;  these  solutions  should  develop 
no  colour  when  tieated  with  ammonium  sulphydrate.  A  convenient  strength  is 
100  gm.  of  acid  in  300  c.c.  of  final  solution. 

The  standard  lead  solutions  are  made  by  dissolving  1"6  gm.  of  crystallized  lead 
nitrate  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  litre  of  water,  each  c.c.  =0'001  gm.  Pb. 
A  weaker  solution  is  also  made  by  diluting  100  c.c.  of  this  to  a  litre. 

Of  the  tartaric  or  citric  acid  to  be  examined,  40  gm.  are  taken  and  dissolved  in 
a  little  water  ;  warm  water  is  most  convenient  for  crystal  and  cold  for  powder  ; 
the  solution  is  best  prepared  in  a  flask.  To  the  cold  solution  pure  strong 
ammonia  is  gradually  added  till  it  is  in  slight  excess  ;  the  final  point  is  indicated 
in  the  case  of  tartaric  acid  by  the  solution  of  the  acid  ammonium  tartrate  first 
formed  ;  in  the  case  of  citric  acid  it  is  conveniently  shown  by  a  fragment  of 
turmeric  paper  floating  in  the  liquid.  When  an  excess  of  ammon'.a  is  reached 
the  liquid  is  cooled,  diluted  to  120  c.c,  and  filtered. 

As  a  preliminary  experiment  10  c.c.  are  taken,  diluted  to  50  co.  in  the  measuring 
cylinder,  and  placed  in  a  Nesslerizing  glass,  one  drop  of  ammonium  sulphydrate 
solution  added,  and  the  whole  well  stiiTed  ;  the  colour  developed  indicates  what 
volume  of  solution  should  be  taken  for  the  determination, — this  volume  may 
range  from  5  c.c.  to  50  c.c.  If  less  than  50  c.c.  are  taken  the  volume  is  brought 
to  .50  c.c.  with  water,  and  one  drop  of  ammonium  sulphydrate  is  then  added. 

The  tint  thus  produced  has  now  to  be  matched  with  the  pure  solutions.  A 
volume  of  the  pure  ammoniacal  tartrate  or  citrate,  identical  with  that  taken  of 
the  acid  under  examination,  receives  a  measured  quantity  of  lead  solution  from 
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the  burette,  the  A-olumc  is  brought  to  50  c.e.,  it  is  placed  in  a  Nesslerizing  glass, 
and  receives  one  (b'op  of  nninionium  sulphydrate  ;  the  experiment  is  repeated' 
till  a  match  is  obtained.  As  in  the  previous  method,  the  best  comparison  of 
tints  is  obtained  by  making  finally  three  simultaneous  experiments,  one  with  thc^ 
acid  under  examination,  the  other  two  with  pure  acid  containing  slightly  varying 
amounts  of  lead,  the  aim  being  that  the  tint  given  by  the  acid  to  be  analysed 
shall  lie  within  this  narrow  scale.  In  following  this  method,  considerable  use 
has  to  bo  made  of  the  weaker  of  the  two  lead  solutions  already  mentioned. 

Tlic  whole  time  required  for  a  determination  of  lead  by  this  method  now  given 
is  about  li  hours  :  this  time  will  be  somewhat  shortened  as  the  operator  becomes 
familiar  with  the  tints  produced  by  varying  proportions  of  lead.  If  traces  of 
copper  or  iron  are  present,  any  interference  on  their  part  may  be  removed  by 
adding  to  the  alkaline  solution  a  few  drops  of  potassium  cyanide  solution. 

T  a  1 1  o  c  k  and  T  h  o  m  s  o  n  *  proceed  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Cream  of  Tartar.^Treat  10  grams  with  50  e.c.  of  water  and  40  c.c.  of  2X 
ammonia  solution,  agitating  till  dissolved,  then  making  up  to  100  c.c.  with  water, 
mixing  well  and  filtering  through  a  dry  filter. 

(2)  Tartaric  acid. — Take  10  grams  and  use  81  c.c.  of  2N  ammonia  solution 
and  9  c.c.  of  water,  etc.,  as  in  (1). 

(3)  Citric  acid. — Take  10  grams  and  use  85  e.c.  of  2N  ammonia  solution  and 
5  c.c.  of  water,  etc.,  as  in  (1). 

Of  the  100  c.c.  of  filtered  liquid  obtained  as  above,  50  c.c.  are  taken  and  to  them 
arc  now  added  O'l  gm.  of  KCy  and  1  c.c.  of  a  colourless  or  almost  colourless  strong 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphide,  and  comparison  then  made  with  a  standard 
solution  of  lead  as  described  above.  It  is  important  to  notice,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  lead  present  in  50  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution,  and  also  in  the  quantity 
of  sample  used,  should  not  exceed  0-2  mgm.  and  that  no  lead  should  be  added 
to  make  up  deficiency  after  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide,  but  that  a  fresh 
standard  should  always  be  prepared.  The  reagents  should  invariably  be  added 
in  the  order  mentioned. 

Dr.  Mac  Fadden  in  a  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  f  recommends 
the  adoption  of  a  limit  of  0  002  per  cent,  (approximately  l/7th  grain  per  lb.)  of 
lead  as  impurity  in  tartaric  and  citric  acids  and  cream  of  tartar. 

5.  Colorimetric  determination  for  Waters. — When  there  is  no 
other  metal  than  lead  present,  simple  addition  of  freshly  made 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  in  the  presence  of  weak  acetic  acid  as 
suggested  by  Miller  gives  good  results,  comparison  being  made 
"v^'ith  a  standard  solution  of  lead  acetate  containing  0*1831  gm. 
joer  litre.  Each  c.c.=0'0001  gm.  lead.  The  determination  is 
made  in  colourless  glass  cyUnders  in  the  same  Avay  as  described  for 
copper  (p.  204),  or  iron  (p.  238),  taldng  care  that  the  comparative 
tests  are  made  under  precisely  the  same  conditions. 

6.  Colorimetric  determination  of  lead  in  the  presence  of  iron 
(for  testing  chemicals  generally).  J.  M.  WilkieJ  recommends 
the  following  procedure  : — 

A  w^eighed  portion  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  Avater  and 
the  solution  made  distinctly  acid  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
or  other  acid.  1  c.c.  of  10  %  potassium  cyanide  solution  is  added, 
then  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia.  If  the  solution  is  now 
colourless,  it  only  remains  to  add  a  fcAv  drops  of  sodium  sulphide 

»  The  Analyst,  .1908.  33,  17.5. 
'    t  TJeport  (No.  2)  on  Lead  and  Arsenic  in  Tartaric  acid,  Citric  .".cid.  and  Cieani  of 
Tartar,  1907. 
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solution  and  compare  tlic  colour  produced  with  that  developed  by 
a  solution  containing  a  known  amount  of  lead  and  treated  precisely 
as  detailed  above.  If  the  ammoniacal  liquid  is  coloured,  iron  is 
present,  and,  if  originally  present  in  the  ferrous  state,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  when  the  colour  disappears, 
and  on  cooHng  to  add  the  sulphide.  When,  however,  ferric  iron  if> 
present  another  portion  of  the  substance  must  be  dissolved,  acidified, 
and  a  few  drops  of  ^/lo  sodium  thiosulphate  added — the  exact  amount 
required  depending  on  the  amount  of  iron  present.  The  solution 
is  heated  slowly  to  incipient  boiling,  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
colour  suddenly  disapj)ears,  and  then  ]3otassium  cyanide,  etc., 
added  as  usual. 

MAGNESIUM. 

Mg  =  24-32. 

An  alkahmetric  process  for  the  determination  of  this  substance  • 
has  been  adopted  by  Stolba,  a  reference  to  wliich  is  made  under 
Phosphoric  Acid,  p.  114,  but  the  time  and  trouble  required  to 
wash  out  the  ammonia  by  alcohol  renders  the  method  too  difficult 
for  general  purposes.  A  much  shorter  procedure  has  been  devised 
by  R.  K.  Meade.* 

The  method  is  based  on  the  same  principles  as  W  i  1 1  i  a  m  s  o  n '  s  process  described 
under  "Arsenic,"  p.  156.  He  found  that  when  a  sokition  of  arsenic  acid  contained 
sufficient  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  the  arsenic  is  cpiickly  reduced  to  arsenious 
acid  even  in  the  cold.  For  every  molecide  of  arsenic  acid  so  reduced  there  corre- 
sponds two  atoms  of  magnesium,  and  two  molecules  or  four  atoms  of  iodine  are 
liberated.  This  latter  is  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulxDhatc,  and  from  the  volume 
of  standard  solution  required  the  magnesium  is  calculated. 

The  standard  solutions  are  conveniently  made  as  follows  :— 

Standard  sodium  arsenate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  12-29  gm.  of  pure  arseniou* 
acid  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  neutralizing  with 
sodium  carbonate  in  solution,  and  when  dissolved  made  up  to  a  litre  with  distilled 
water.    Each  c.c.  =0-005  gm.  of  Mg. 

The  standard  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  is  made  to  correspond  to  this 
either  by  direct  titration,  or  by  making  it  equal  to  a  standard  iodine  solution 
made  by  dissolving  52'24  gm.  of  pure  iodine,  and  75  gm.  of  potassium  iodide  in 
about  200  c.c.  of  water,  and  making  up  to  one  litre.    Each  c.c.  =^0-005  gm.  Mg. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  Pour  the  magnesia  solution,  which  should  not 
contain  too  great  an  excess  of  ammonium  chloride  or  oxalate,  into  a  conical  flask 
or  a  gas-bottle  of  sufficient  size.  Add  one-third  the  volume  of  the  solution  of 
strong  ammonia  and  50  c.c.  of  sodium  arsenate.  Cork  up  tightly  and  shake- 
vigorously  for  ten  minutes.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle  somewhat,  then  filter 
and  wash  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  strong  ammonia  (3:1)  until  the  washings 
cease  to  react  for  arsenic  ;  avoid,  however,  using  an  excess  of  the  washing  fluid. 
Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  ':  1),  allowing  the  acid 
solution  to  run  into  the  flask  in  which  tlie  precipitation  was  made,  and  wash  the- 
filter-paper  with  the  dilute  acid,  until  the  \vashings  and  solution  measure  80  or 
100  c.c.  Cool,  and  add  from  3  to  5  gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  free  from  iodate; 
allow  the  solution  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  run  in  the  standard 
thiosulphate  until  the  colour  of  the  liberated  iodine  fades  to  a  pale  straw  colour. 
Add  starch,  and  titrate  until  the  blue  colour  of  the  iodide  of  starch  is  discharged. 
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It  preferred,  an  excess  of  tliiosiilphato  may  be  added,  tlien  starch  and  standard 
iodine  until  the  blue  colour  is  produced.  On  adding  the  iodide  of  ])otassium  to 
the  acid  solution,  a  brown  precipitate  forms,  which,  however,  dissolves  when  the 
thiosulphate  is  added. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  whole  process  can  bo  done  within  an  hour,  and 
the  results  in  the  case  of  dolomite,  limestone,  slag  and  cement  are  very  near  those 
given  by  gravimetric  methods. 

Frankfort  er  and  Cohen*  state  that  a  much  sharper  end-reaction  is  obtained 
if  starch  indicator  is  not  used.  They  apply  the  process  to  the  determination  of 
magnesium  in  water,  thus  : — 

500  c.c.  of  the  water,  after  removal  of  iron  and  calcium  as  usual,  are  acidified 
evaporated  to  100  c.c,  33  c.c.  of  strong  ammonia  and  25  c.c.  of  a  10  %  solution  of 
.sodium  arsenate  added,  and  the  flask  shaken  vigorously  for  10  minutes.  The 
precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  dilute  ammonia, 
dissolved  in  25  c.c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:4)  into  the  original  flask,  the  filter 
washed  with  50  c.c.  hot  water,  and  10  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  (1:1)  added.  After 
fooling,  3—5  gm.  of  potassium  iodide  are  added,  the  solution  allowed  to  stand  for 
f)  minutes,  then  the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with  thiosulphate  without  starch 
indicator. 


MANGANESE. 

Mn  =  54-93,  MnO  =  70-93,  Mn02  =  86-93. 

Factors. 

Metallic  iron  x  0-6350  =MnO. 

X  0-4918  =  Mn. 
„  x0-7783=MnO2. 
Double  iron  salt  x  0-0907  =MnO. 
Cryst.  oxalic  acid  x  0-6896  ^MnOg. 
Double  iron  salt  X  0-11 12  =MnOo. 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  solution =0-003547  gm.  MnO  or =0-004347  gm.  MnO.^. 

Ai.L  the  oxides  of  manganese,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  or 
protoxide,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  chlorine  in 
the  following  ratios  : — 

Mn203  =  l  eq.  0=  2  eq.  CI. 
Mn304=l  eq.  0=  2  eq.  CI. 
Mn  02  =  1  eq.  0=  2  eq.  CI. 
Mn  03  =  2  eq.  0=  4  eq.  CI. 
Mn207  =  5  eq.  0  =  10  eq.  CI. 

The  chlorine  so  produced  can  be  alloAved  to  react  upon  a  known 
weight  of  ferrous  salt ;  and  Avhen  the  reaction  is  completed,  the 
unchanged  amount  of  iron  salt  is  found  by  permanganate  or 
dichromate. 

Or,  the  chlorine  may  be  led  by  a  suitable  arrangement  into 
a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  there  setting  free  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  iodine,  Avhich  is  found  by  the  aid  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

Or,  in  the  case  of  manganese  ores,  the  reaction  may  take  place 
with  oxalic  acid,  resulting  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  can  be  weighed  as  in  Fresenius'  and  Wills'  method,  or 
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the  amount  of  unchanged  acid  remaining  after  tlie  action  can  be 
found  by  permanganate. 

Tlie  hirgely  increased  use  of  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  has  now  rendered  it  imperative  that  some  rapid  and  trust- 
worthy methods  of  determination  should  be  devised,  and  tliis  has 
been  done  by  well-known  chemists.  The  first  method  described 
appears  to  have  been  simultaneously  suggested  by  Pat  tins  on  and 
Kessler;  both  have  succeeded  in  finding  a  method  of  sejiarating 
manganese  as  dioxide  of  perfectly  definite  composition.  Pattinson* 
found  that  the  regular  precipitation  was  secured  by  ferric  chloride, 
and  Kessler  by  zinc  chloride.  Wright  and  Menke  have 
experimented  on  both  processes  with  equally  satisfactory  results, 
but  give  a  slight  preference  to  zinc.  Pattinson  titrates  the 
resulting  Mn02  with  standard  dichromate,  and  Kessler  with 
permanganate. 

1.    Precipitation  as  MnOg  and  Titration  with  Dichromate 

(Pattinson). 

The  author's  own  description  of  the  method  is  as  follows  : — 
This  method  depends  upon  the  whole  of  the  manganese  being 
precipitated  as  hydrated  dioxide  by  calcium  carbonate  when  chlorine 
or  bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  manganous  salt  containing 
also  a  persalt  of  iron  or  a  salt  of  zinc,  and  under  certain  conditions 
of  temperature,  etc.  Tliis  method  is  now  adopted  by  many 
chemists  both  in  private  laboratories  and  in  the  laboratories  of 
steel  works  ;  and  it  is  therefore  thought  that  the  following  description 
of  it  in  its  slightly  modified  form,  as  now  used  for  determining 
manganese  in  manganiferous  iron  ores,  manganese  ores,  spiegeleisen, 
ferromanganese,  etc.,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  A  quantity  of  the  sample  to  be  analysed,  containing 
not  more  than  about  0  25  gm.  of  manganese,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  the  case  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese,  about  3 — 4  c.c.  of  nitric  acid 
are  afterwards  added  to  oxidize  the  iron.  In  the  case  of  manganese  ores, 
ferromanganese,  and  manganese  slags,  which  do  not  contain  as  much  iron  as 
manganese,  there  is  added  to  the  solution  as  much  iron,  in  the  form  of  ferric 
chloride,  as  will  make  the  quantities  of  iron  and  manganese  in  the  solution  about 
equal.  An  excess  of  iron  is  no  drawback,  except  that  a  larger  precipitate  has 
afterwards  to  be  filtered  and  washed. 

The  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  is  then  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  calcium 
carbonate,  which  is  added  until  a  slight  reddening  of  the  solution  is  produced. 
The  solution  is  then  rendered  very  slightly  acid  by  dropping  into  it  just  enough 
hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  the  red  colour. 

Then  add  in  all  cases  30  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  containing  O'o  gm. 
of  metallic  zinc.  The  liquid  is  then  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  diluted 
with  boiling  water  to  about  300  c.c. 

60  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  calcium  hypochlorite,  made  by  dissolving  about  33  gm. 
of  bleaching  powder  per  litre  and  filtering,  are  then  poured  into  the  manganese 
solution  ;  but  to  the  hypochlorite  solution,  before  pouring  it  into  the  manganese 
solution,  there  should  be  added  just  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  give  it  a  faiufc 
permanent  greenish -yellow  colour  after  gentle  agitation. 

«•  J.  C.  S.  1879,  365,  also  J.  S.  C.  1. 10.  337. 
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The  object  of  this  addition  of  aoid  is  to  ])rcvcnt  a  precipitate  forming  when 
the  liypochloritc  is  added,  duo  to  the  alkalinity  of  this  solution.  When  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  in  this  way  to  the  solution  of  calcium  hypochlorite,  the 
manganese  solution  remains  clear  on  the  addition  of  the  calcium  hypochlorite 
and  any  possible  local  precipitation  of  manganese  in  a  lower  state  of  oxidation 
than  MnO.j  is  obviated. 

Finally,  add  to  the  manganese  solution  about  3  gm.  of  calcium  carbonate 
diffused  in  about  15  c.c.  of  boiling  water.  After  the  first  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  has  ceased,  during  which  time  the  cover  is  kept  on  the  beaker,  the 
precipitate  is  stirred  to  make  it  collect  together,  and  2  c.c.  of  alcohol  or  methylated 
spirit  are  added  and  it  is  again  stirred. 

The  iirecipitate  is  then  thrown  upon  a  large  filter  and  washed,  at  first  with 
cold  water  until  the  greater  part  of  the  chlorine  is  removed,  and  afterwards,  to 
make  the  washing  more  rapid,  with  warm  water  at  about  155°  F.  (65°  C).  It  is 
washed  until,  after  draining,  a  drop  shaken  down  straight  from  the  precipitate 
by  gently  jolting  the  funnel,  shows  no  indication  of  chlorine  when  tested  with 
a  strip  of  iodized  starch-paper.  As  a  matter  of  practice  two  or  three  washings 
are  given  after  there  has  ceased  to  be  any  indication  of  chlorine. 

By  carrying  out  the  process  in  the  manner  here  described,  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid,  immediately  after  the  i)recipitation  is  complete,  is  about  170°  F.  (77°  C.), 
and  it  is  found  that  the  best  and  most  constant  results  are  obtained  when  the 
temperature  after  precipitation  is  near  this  point. 

70  c.c.  of  an  acidified  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  containing  about  0*7  gra.  of 
iron,  and  made  by  dissolving  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  mouohydrated  sulphuric  acid  and  three  parts  of  water,  are  then  accurately 
measured  off  by  a  pipette  and  run  into  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  was 
made.  The  filter  paper,  together  with  the  precipitate,  is  then  removed  from 
the  funnel  and  placed  in  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  the  beaker.  The 
precipitate  readily  dissolves  even  in  the  cold  (sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to 
add  a  little  more  acid  to  dissolve  the  ferric  hydrate  completely),  the  manganese 
dioxide  converting  its  equivalent  of  ferrous  sulphate  into  ferric  sulphate.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water  is  now  added,  and  the  ferrous  sulphate  still 
remaining  is  titrated-with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  dichromate. 

The  exact  amount  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  70  c.c.  of  tlie  ferrous  sulphate  solution 
is  determined  by  measuring  off  into  a  clean  beaker  another  portion  of  70  c.c. 
and  titrating  with  standard  dichromate  solution.  The  difference  between  the 
amounts  of  that  solution  required  gives  the  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate  oxidized 
by  the  manganese  dioxide,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  manganese  in  the 
sample  can  be  calculated. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  solution  should  be  standardized  from  day  to  day,  as  it 
undergoes  slow  oxidation  on  exposure  to  air. 

A  solution  of  bromine  in  water  may  of  course  be  used  instead  of  the  hypo- 
chlorite solution,  in  which  ease  no  acid  is  added  to  the  bromine  solution.  When 
using  bromine,  a  solution  containing  about  0'7  gm.  of  bromine  (about  22  gm.  per 
litre)  should  be  \ised,  and  90  c.c.  of  this  solution  used  for  precipitating  about  0'25 
gm.  of  manganese. 

The  unpleasantness  of  working  with  bromine  may  be  mitigated,  to  some  extent, 
by  adding  to  the  bromine  solution,  before  pouring  it  into  the  liquid  containing 
the  manganese,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  until  nearly  all,  but 
not  quite  all,  the  bromine  is  taken  up.  If  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate  were 
added  to  the  bromine  it  would  produce  a  precipitate  on  pouring  it  into  the  man- 
ganese solution,  and  this  is  to  be  avoided: 

It  is  preferable  to  have  both  zinc  and  iron  in  solution  with  the  manganese. 
When  working  with  either  of  these  alone  all  the  manganese  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  dioxide,  but  with  iron  alone  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  permanganate  than  when  zinc  is  also  present.  This  point  was  also  noticed  by 
Wright  and  Mehke.*  When  zinc  alone  is  present,  it  is  found  that  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  dioxide  does  not  take  place  so  rapidly  as  when  iron  is  also  present.  When 
■both  iron  and  zinc  are  used,  there  is  very  seldom  any  permanganate  formed,  if 
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care  is  taken  not  to  use  an  mmccossarily  large  excess  of  elilorine  or  broiuiiic,  bufc 
occasionally  there  is  a  small  quantity  formed,  especially  if  the  prceii)itate  is  left, 
to  stand  some  considerable  tiine  before  filtering.  It  was  found  that  the  addition 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol  iinniediately  after  the  ])rccipitatiou  of  tho 
manganese  is  complete  entirely  prevents  tho  formation  of  ])ermanganatc  even 
when  a  large  excess  of  chlorine  has  been  used,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  add  it. 

When  filtering  paper  has  been  wetted  with  tho  solution  containing  free 
chlorine  or  bromine  and  afterwards  washed  clean,  it  has  no  reducing  action  cither 
upon  potassium  dichromate  or  upon  ferric  sulphate.  1'ho  addition  of  the  filter 
together  with  the  precipitate  to  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  therefore,  does  not 
influence  the  result. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  presence  of  lead,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
chromium  in  the  substances  under  examination  interferes  with  the  accuracy  of 
this  method  of  titrating  manganese. 

It  was  found  that  so  large  a  proportion  as  1  per  cent,  of  lead^  copper,  and  nickel 
does  not  greatly  interfere  with  the  test,  but  the  interference  of  cobalt,  and 
especially  of  chromium,  is  serious.  All  these  substances,  except  chromium, 
form,  under  the  conditions  of  the  test,  higher  oxides  insoluble  in  water,  which 
are  precipitated  with  the  manganese  dioxide,  and  which  oxidize  ferrous  sulphate 
to  ferric  sulphate  ;  whilst  chromium  forms  some  insoluble  chromate  which  goes 
down  with  the  manganese  dioxide. 

Fortunately  these  metals  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  in  the  ores  of  manganese  or  in 
spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese  in  sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  practical 
accuracy  of  this  test. 

This  volumetric  method  cannot,-  however,  be  applied  to  the  determination  of 
manganese  in  alloys  of  these  metals,  such  as  ferrochromc  or  in  ores  containing 
these  metals,  without  previously  separating  them  from  the  solution  containing 
the  manganese. 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  dichromate  =  0-002747  gm.  Mn. 

The  above  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  volumetric  methods 
known  for  the  determination  of  manganese  in  various  compounds 
and  ores  ;  but  Saniter*  in  criticising  the  method  gives  it  the 
credit  for  yielding  slightly  Ioav  results,  and  advocates  the 
standardizing  of  the  dichromate,  not  upon  iron,  but  upon  a  man- 
ganese oxide  of  known  composition. 

Atkinsonf  gives  the  following  short  description  of  the  method 
as  practically  in  daily  use  in  a  large  steel  works. 

Weigh  out  0-5  gm.  or  O'G  gm.  of  an  ore  containing  about  20  per  cent, 
manganese,  dissolve  in  7  or  8  c.c.  of  strong  HCI,  and  when  dissolved,  wash  the 
whole,  without  filtering,  into  a  large  narrow-sided  beaker.  When  cold  it  is 
neutralized  with  precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  until  the  liquid  assumes 
a  reddish  hue.  40  or  50  c.c.  of  saturated  bromine  water  are  added,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  half-an-hour.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time  the  beaker  is  nearly  filled  up  with  boiling  water,  and  precipitated  calcium 
carbonate  added  until  there  is  no  further  effervescence,  and  part  of  the  carbonate 
is  evidently  unacted  upon.  A  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  then  added,  the  wholes 
well  stirred,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  is  filtered  off 
and  fresh  boiling  water  added  to  the  residue  in  the  beaker,  a  little  alcohol  being 
used  to  reduce  any  permanganate  which  is  formed.  The  filtration  and  washing 
are  repeated  imtil  the  filtrate  when  cooled  no  longer  turns  iodized  starch-paper 
blue.  During  the  washing  about  1'9  to  2-5  gm.  of  ])ure  granular  ferrous- 
ammonium  suli)hate  are  weighed  out,  washed  into  the  beaker  in  which  tho 
j)recipitation  took  ])lacc,  and  about  30  to  50  c.c.  of  dilute  suli)huric  acid  added. 
The  filter  containing  the  precipitated  MnO.,,  is  then  placed  in  fhe  beaker,  and 
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the  latter  is  quickly  dissolved  by  the  oxidation  of  a  portion  of  tiie  ferrous  salt 
mto  ferrie  sulphate.  The  remaining  ferrous  iron  is  then  titrated  with  dichromate 
in  the  usual  way.  The  dilTerence  between  the  number  of  c.c.  of  dichromate  used 
and  the  number  which  the  original  weight  of  the  feiTOus-ammonium  suljjhate 
would  have  required  if  directly  titrated  is  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  MnO.^ 
present.  For  rapidity  and  simplicity  this  volumetric  process  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  ;  duplicate  experiments  agree  within  very  narrow  limits;  and  if  the 
assumption  be  accepted  that  the  presence  of  ferric  chloride  ellects  the  complete 
oxidation  of  the  manganese  to  the  state  of  peroxide,  no  other  ])roccKs  can  compete 
with  it. 

Pattinson  prefers  to  use  bleach  solution  to  bromine,  because  the 
formation  of  permanganate  is  more  easily  seen.  In  any  case  not 
more  tlian  a  trace  of  permanganate  should  be  formed,  and  if  the 
first  experiment  shows  this  to  be  the  case,  another  trial  must  be 
commenced  with  less  oxidizing  material. 

J.  W.  Westmoreland  describes  a  modified  method  Avhich  is 
designed  to  overcome  some  objections  raised  against  the  above 
processes. 

With  ferro-mangaucse  and  ores  containing  about  50  to  60  %  of  Mn,  about 
0-4  gm.  is  taken  ;  ores  with  40  %,  0-5  gm.  ;  mangauiferous  iron  ores,  with  say 
about  20  %  each  of  Fe  and  Mn,  0-75  gm.  ;  spiegeleisen  and  silicospiegels,  with 
about  25  %  Mn,  tlie  same. 

The  material,  having  been  brought  into  solution  by  any  of  the  methods 
described,  is  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk  in  a  large  conical  beaker.  A  solution 
of  ferric  chloride,  containing  about  the  same  amount  of  iron  as  there  is 
approximately  of  Mn,  is  added,  together  with  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride, 
containing  about  0'5  gm.  of  Zn.  The  excess  of  acid  is  then  neutralized  with 
caustic  potash,  so  that  the  bulk  of  liquid  is  about  80  c.c.  To  this  is  added 
about  GO  c.c.  of  saturated  bromine  water  (more  for  ferro-manganese,  less  for 
manganifcrous  iron  ores)  and  zinc  oxide  emulsion*  is  gradually  dropped  in  with 
shaking,  until  the  Fe  and  Mn  are  precipitated,  (care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a 
large  excess  of  zinc  oxide).  The  beaker  is  then  filled  up  with  boiling  tap-water, 
and  the  clear  liquid  poured  through  a  filter,  previously  adding  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol.  The  beaker  is  then  filled  with  boiling  water  five  times  in  succession, 
the  precipitate  being  stirred  up  Avith  the  hot  water  each  time  of  washing  and 
allowed  to  settle.  It  is  then  brought  on  the  filter,  and  again  freely  washed  with 
boiling  distilled  water.  The  filter  and  contents  are  then  transferred  to  the 
beaker,  an  excess  of  acid  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  added,  and  when  tlie 
precipitate  is  dissolved  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  the 
excess  of  ferrous  iron  determined  at  once  with  permanganate.  The  value  of  the 
iron  solution  in  metallic  iron  is  found  by  titrating  the  same  volume  of  iron 
solution  as  has  actually  been  used  for  dissolving  the  Mn  precipitate,  and  the  Fe 
oxidized  multiplied  by  0-4918  =Mn. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  get  accurate  results,  to 
wash  the  precipitate  as  thoroughly  as  mentioned. 

2KMn04  +  3MnO  =  KgO  +  SMnOg 

1  c.c.  '^/lo  permanganate  = -001648  gm.  Mn. 

»  The  emulsion  of  zine  oxide  may,  of  com'se,  be  readily  made  by  rubbing  down  pure 
zinc  oxide  in  water  so  as  to  bo  of  about  the  consistence  of  cream.  Emnicrton 
(Trans.  Amer.  Inst,.  Alin.  Em;.  10,  201),  suggrcsts  the  following  metliod  of  preparing 
this  reagent.  Dissolve  ordinary  zinc  white  in  IK.'l,  add  the  powder  until  tliere 
remains  some  undissolved,  then  ndd  a  little  bromine  water;  heat  the  mixture,  flltor 
and  precipitate  the  zinc  oxide  from  the  filtrate  with  the  slightest  possible  excess  of 
ammonia.  Wash  thoroughly  by  decautation,  and  finally  wash  into  a  bottle  with 
approximately  enough  water  to  give  a  proper  consistence,  iiy  this  method  a  very 
finely  divided  oxide  is.  obtained,  owing  to  its  not  being  dried. 
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2.    V  0  1  h  a  r  d  '  s  Permanganate  Method. 

This  is  now  largely  used  by  Continental  and  American  chemists, 
especially  w  ith  certain  modifications* ;  the  details  of  the  original 
process  being  as  follows  : — 

A  quantity  o'f  material  is  taken  so  as  to  contain  from  O'S  to  0-5  gm.  Mn, 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  evaporated  in  ]iorcclain  to  dryness,  first 
addins  a  little  ammonium  nitrate,  then  heated  over  the  flame  to  destroy  organic 
matter.  Tiic  residue  is  digested  with  HCl,  a  little  strong  H2SO4  added,  and 
again  evaporated  to  dryness,  first  on  the  water-bath,  then  with  greater  heat  till 
vapours  of  SO3  are  evolved.  It  is  then  washed  into  a  litre  flask  and  neutralized 
with  sodium  liydrate  or  carbonate  ;  sufficient  pure  zinc  oxide,  made  into  a  cream, 
is  added  to  precipitate  all  the  iron.  The  flask  is  filled  to  the  mark,  shaken,  and 
•200  c.c.  filtered  off  into  a  boiling  flask,  acidified  with  2  drops  of  nitric  acid,  (sp. 
sr.  1-2),  heated  to  boiling,  and  titrated  with  ^/lo  permanganate  while  still  hot. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  trace  of  nitric  acid,  most  operators  now  deduct  0-2  c.c. 
of  permanganate  before  calculating  the  manganese. 

Sarnstrom's  method  of  using  this  process  for  determining 
manganese  in  iron  ores,  as  described  by  Mixer  and  Du  Bois,  is  to 
precipitate  the  iron  in  hot  dilute  solution  by  sodium  carbonate,  care 
being  taken  to  add  no  more  than  is  just  sufficient  to  precipitate 
the  iron  ;  then  titrating  (without  filtering  off  the  ferric  oxide)  with 
permanganate.  Using  the  soda  in  this  way  does  not  give  perfect 
neutralization,  yet  it  gives  excellent  results,  as  shown  by  both 
Mixer  and  Du  Bois  and  G.  Auchy.  Tliis  is  difficult  to  explain, 
as  mentioned  by  the  latter  chemist,  because  in  working  either 
Volliard's  method  or  Stone's  modification  of  it,  there  must  be 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  zinc  emulsion  used  than  is  necessary  to 
precipitate  the  iron,  in  order  to  avoid  too  high  results.  But  all 
experiments  shoAv  that  Sarnstrom's  process  is  quite  free  from 
this  error.  Auchy  is  of  opinion  that  either  the  ferric  oxide,  by 
its  presence,  in  some  way  prevents  high  results  being  obtained 
when  solutions  are  incompletely  neutrahzed,  or  by  its  presence 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  manganese  dioxide,  unless  the  solu- 
tioif  be  thoroughly  neutralized  when  titrated  ;  the  permanganate 
simply  colouring  the  solution,  and  no  manganese  being  precipitated 
unless  more  sodium  carbonate  is  added. 

G.  E.  Stone's  modification  of  the  original  Volhard's  method 
gives  an  easier  and  quicker  result,  as  no  evaporation  with  sulphuric 
acid  is  needed,  and  the  precipitate  of  ferric  oxide  rapidly  subsides 
in  the  faintly  acid  nitric  acid  solution. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  necessary  precautions,  as  given  by  G.  Auchy, 
are  printed  in  itahcs.  3-3  gm.  of  drillings  are  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1-20)  and  washed  into  a  500  c.c.  measuring  flask.  Two-thirds  of  the 
amovmt  of  sodium  carbonate  solution  necessary  for  complete  neutralization  are 
added,  and  the  li(juid  cooled.  Zinc  oxide  emvdsion  is  then  added  until  the  solution 
stiffens,  an  excels  being  avoided.  After  dilution  to  about  three-fourths  the  capacity 
of  the  flask  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  ferric  oxide  begins  to  settle, 

*  Modifications  of  V  o  1  h  a  r  d  's  original  mctliod  have  been  discussed  bv 
Mayer,  Z.  angcm.  Chem.  1907.  ISISO.  and  Analyst,  1908,  34  : 
H  c  i  k  e,  Slahl  u.  Eiscn,  1909,  1921.  and  J.  S.  C.  I.  1910,  11 J  ; 
Deis  s,  C'/icm.  Zcit.  1910,  237.  and  J.  S.  C.  J.  1910,  4;)(). 
J''  i  s  c  h  c  r,  Z.  anal.  Chem.  1909,  751 ,  and  J  S.  C.  I.  1910,  47. 
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and  a  considerable  excess  of  zinc  oxide  emiils ion  then  added  to  the  co\our\cHiiHohii\on. 
After  being  made  up  to  tlic  mark  and  well  shaken,  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to 
settle,  and  250  c.o.  of  the  olear  solution  heated  in  a  flask  to  boiling  and  titrated 
with  permanganate  of  strength  0  005U.  After  making  the  necessary  deductions 
for  impurities  in  the  sodium  carbonate  and  zinc  oxide  (which  have  been  itreviously 
ascertained),  the  number  of  c.c.  of  permanganate  taken  is  divided  by  lU,  and 
0'02  per  cent,  deducted  from  the  result. 

Fischer's  Modification  of  Volliard's  Method.*  This  modification 
is  claimed  to  give  accurate  results  in  the  presence  of  chlorides  and 
when  titrating  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  standardized  by 
oxalic  acid,  without  the  use  of  a  correcting  factor.  A  solution  of 
manganous  salt,  containing  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  is 
treated  as  follows  : — 

Sodium  hydroxide  is  added  until  a  slight  precipitate  appears;  this  is  rc- 
dissolved  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  I  gm.  of  freshly  ignited  zinc  oxide 
and  10  gm.  of  zinc  sulphate  are  added,  and  the  solution  is  titrated  with  per- 
manganate, with  frequent  boiling  and  shaking.  Then  I  c.c.  of  pure  glacial  acetic 
acid  is  added  and  the  liquid  is  boiled ;  this  discharges  the  pink  colour,  apparently 
owing  to  the  liberation  of  absorbed  manganous  salt  from  the  precipitate,  which 
becomes  flocculent  and  settles,  and  the  liquid  is  again  titrated  until  the  pink 
■colour  is  restored,  the  total  volume  of  permanganate  used  being  taken  as  that 
required  to  react  with  the  manganese.  If  sulphates  only  be  present,  about  10  gm. 
of  zinc  sulphate  are  added  for  every  10  c.c.  of  ^/lo  permangate  used.  Iron  when 
present,  as  in  the  analysis  of  ferromanganese,  is,  as  usual,  precipitated  with  zinc 
oxide,  and  manganese  is  determined  in  the  filtrate. 

Cahen  and  Littlef  have  investigated  this  modification  and  find 
that  it  gives  very  consistent  results. 


3.    Determination  by  conversion  into  Permanganic  Acid. 

Tills  method,  in  which  the  manganese  is  oxidized  to  perman- 
ganic acid  by  bismuth  peroxide  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  M  as 
originally  devised  by  Schneider.  Further  experiments  were 
afterwards  carried  on  by  Reddrop  and  Ram  age},  the  result  of 
which  was  that  they  used  sodium  bismutliate  in  the  soUd  state  for 
the  conversion  of  the  manganese. 

Their  paper  gives  details  of  the  experiments  on  ferro-manganese, 
Spiegel,  silico-spiegel,  iron  and  steel,  too  voluminous  to  be  reproduced 
here  ;  but  the  final  method  for  ^ronglit  iron,  steel,  and  pig  iron  is 
as  follows  : — 

Weigh  out  I'l  gm.  of  the  sample,  and  place  it  in  a  beaker  or  boiling- tube  ;  add 
30  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-2)  and  boil.  If  a  part  remains  undissolved, 
■decant  the  solution,  filter  off  carbonaceous  matter  if  necessary,  and  add  more 
nitric  acid  up  to  25  c.c.  If  the  sample  dissolves  couTplctel^',  use  the  25  c.c.  of  aciil 
to  wash  the  tube.  If  the  sample  contains  much  silicon,  care  must  be  taken, 
when  boiling,  not  to  concentrate  the  acid  unduly,  or  the  silicic  acid  will  separate 
in  a  form  which  blocks  up  the  filter. 

Cool  the  solution  in  a  beaker  to  about  16°,  oxidize  Mith  2  gm.  of  sodium 
bismuthate,  stir  for  tiiree  minutes,  and  filter  tiirough  an  asl)estos  filter  into  a 
clean  flask.    Add  ^'lo  liydrogen  jieroxido  solution  from  a  )>urette  until  the 


*  Z.  a.  Chcm.  1009,  48,  751-7G0. 
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reddish  colour  disappears;  then  add  from  1-5  to  S'O  c.c.  in  excess,  and  titrate 
with  ^/lo  potassium  permanganate. 

Each  c.c.  of  N/io  hydrogen  peroxide  reduced  by  the  sample  =0-1  per  cent,  of 
manganese. 

Tlie  reddish  colour  mentioned  above  is  produced  by  a  secondary  reaction  during 
the  titration,  probably  between  the  pormanganic  acid  and  the  reduced  manganous 
nitrate.  A  small  quantity  of  manganic  salt  appears  to  be  formed,  and  the  yellow 
colour  of  this  masks  the  colour  of  tiie  permagnanic  acid.  This  yellow  solution  is 
more  difficult  to  reduce  than  the  solution  of  permanganic  acid,  and  the  tinctorial 
power  of  the  compound  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  acid  ;  hence  the  necessity 
for  adding  an  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Hydrochloric  acid  must  be  absent.  The  results  are  within  O'Ol  per  cent,  of 
the  manganese  present. 

A  modification  of  this  method  has  been  adopted  by  Ibbotson 
and  Brearley.* 

These  authors  consider  that  the  reduction  of  the  permanganate 
during  and  after  filtration  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  carbon.  It 
is,  therefore,  essential  to  complete  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  in 
hot  solution,  and  this  should  certainly  be  done  with  high  carbon 
steels.    The  method  generally  adopted  by  them  is  as  follows  : — 

Dissolve  1*1  gm.  of  the  metal  in  35  c.c.  of  1*20  nitric  acid,  and  then  add  sodium 
bismuthate  a  little  at  a  time  to  the  somewhat  cooled  solution  until  a  permanganate 
colour  persists,  or  on  boiling  is  decomposed  to  manganic  oxide.  Clear  up  the 
permanganate  or  the  dioxide  precipitate  with  a  little  hydrogen  peroxide, 
sulphurous  acid,  or  ferrous  sulphate  free  from  manganese.  Cool  the  solution, 
and  add  about  10  c.c.  of  water  and  a  considerable  excess  of  bismuthate.  Filter, 
wash  with  dilute  (3  or  4  per  cent.)  nitric  acid,  and  titrate  with  ^/lo  permanganate. 

Unlike  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  excess  of  ferrous  sulphate  does  not  react  with 
ferric  nitrate,  and  is  therefore  preferable.  It  can  be  safely  used  in  cold  nitric  acid 
solutions  as  above,  if  the  titration  is  not  needlessly  delayed.  Molybdenum, 
titanium,  and  vanadium  do  not  interfere  in  this  modification  as  they  do  in  R  e  d  d  r  o  p 
and  R  a  m  a  g  e '  s  process.  If  chromium  be  present,  it  is  liable  to  be  slowly  but 
completely  oxidized  by  bismuthate  to  chromic  acid,  thus  giving  high  results 
for  manganese.  The  bismuthate  should  therefore  be  added,  and  the  solution 
shaken  and  filtered  quickly.  The  presence  of  tungsten  introduces  no  error  ; 
but  in  steels  containing  much  tungsten,  and  particularly  in  chrome  tungsten 
steels,  the  precipitate  has  a  tendency  to  pass  through  the  filter.  As  the  joint 
presence  of  tungsten  and  hydrofluoric  acid  causes  the  results  to  be  high  and  very 
erratic,  the  hydrofluoric  acid  should  be  previously  driven  off  with  sulphuric  acid. 

For  the  apphcation  of  this  process  to  steels,  ores,  etc.,  see  A.  A. 
Blair,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  26,  793. 

A  simphfication  of  Reddrop  and  Ramage's  process  has  been 
made  by  Duf  tyf  for  use  in  iron  works. 

This  colorimetric  process  is  as  follows  : — The  nitric  acid  solution  is  transferred 
(after  the  carbon  has  been  determined  by  the  Eggertz  method)  to  a  graduated 
stoppered  test-mixer,  the  carbon  tube  being  rinsed  out  into  the  mixer,  and  the 
solution  then  made  up  to  a  definite  volume  with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-20,  is  used 
throughout).  A  standard  steel,  of  known  Mn  content,  is  treated  in  like  manner, 
bemg  diluted  to  the  same  volume  as  the  sample.  Equal  quantities  of  bismuthate 
are  then  added  through  a  dry  funnel,  and  the  contents  thorougl\ly  mixed,  the 
mixing  being  repeated  five  minutes  later.  After  being  allowed  to  settle  in  a 
dark  cupboard,  which  usually  takes  about  thirty  minutes,  measured  quantities 


•  C.  N.  84,  247. 
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of  the  clear  pink  solutions  are  transferred  by  means  of  a  pipette  to  stoppered 
carbon  tubes,  and  the  colours  compared  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  practice  it  has  been  found  most  convenient  to  weigh  out  0-1  gm.  of  steel, 
dissolving  in  2  or  3  c.c.  HNO3,  according  to  carbon  content,  and  after  the  carbon 
has  been  determined  transferring  to  25  c.c.  test-mixers,  and  diluting  with  HNO3 
to  20  c.c.  if  the  manganese  be  under  0'8  per  cent.,  or  to  25  c.c.  if  over  that 
percentage.  0  2  gm.  bismuthate  is  then  added  to  each  tube,  and  after  mixing  and 
allowing  to  settle  exactly  5  c.c.  are  transferred  to  the  comparing  tubes,  the 
standard  being  diluted  to  a  convenient  tint  for  comparison  (e.g.,  0*82  standard  to 
16'4  e.c).  The  standard  used  for  the  carbon  determination  may  conveniently  be 
used  for  determining  the  manganese,  and  one  standard  solution  will  serve  for 
a  batch  of  determinations  as  in  the  carbon  colorimetric  test. 

The  above  modification  of  the  "  bismuthate  process  "  has  been 
used  for  some  time  with  satisfaction.  For  steel  works  -sAith  Siemens 
or  Bessemer  plant,  where  a  large  number  of  analyses  have  to  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  advantages  of  this  modification 
over  the  original  volumetric  process  are  obvious  ;  a  considerable 
saving  in  time  not  only  being  effected,  but  90  per  cent,  less 
"  bismuthate  "  is  required  for  each  determination. 

M e t z g e r  and  McCrackan*  Modification  of  the  Bismuthate 
Method. — This  depends  on  the  fact  that,  in  hot  sulphuric  acid 
solution,  sodium  bismuthate  oxidizes  manganese  to  the  quadrivalent 
condition  (not  to  permanganate),  and  to  the  further  fact  that  in 
cold  sulphuric  acid  solution  the  oxidizing  power  of  sodium  bismuth- 
ate is  so  restricted,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  the  excess  of 
bismuthate  from  the  cooled  solution  by  filtration  before  proceeding 
to  the  titration  of  the  quadrivalent  manganese. 

Method  of  Procedtjre  :  To  the  manganese  solution  10  to  15  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  added,  together  with  sufficient  water  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  60  or  70 
c.c.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  1  to  2  gm.  of  sodium  bismuthate 
are  introduced  into  the  flask  in  such  a  way  that  none  sticks  to  the  neck  or  sides. 
The  flask  is  placed  in  a  cold  water-bath,  which  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  kept 
boiling  for  twenty  minutes.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  cooled  under  the  tap, 
a  measured  amount  of  standard  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  more  than  sufficient  to 
react  with  the  tetravalent  manganese,  is  added,  the  solution  diluted  to  200  c.c, 
and  the  excess  of  ferrous  sulphate  determined  by  titration  with  permanganate. 
Mn=2Fe.  The  extreme  error  of  the  method  is  0-3  c.c.  of  ^/lo  solution,  and 
manganese  is  never  over-estimated. 

4.    Persulphate  Method  (K  n  0  r  r  e).t 

In  this  method  the  manganese  is  oxidized  by  means  of  ammonium 
persulphate  and  precipitated  as  hydrated  manganese  dioxide,  which 
is  filtered  off,  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide  or  ferrous  sulphate, 
and  titrated  with  permanganate,  as  in  the  previous  method. 

Method  or  Pbocedure  :  The  solution  containing  manganese  (such  a  quantity 
as  will  contain  about  O'l  gm.  of  the  metal)  is  placed  in  a  capacious  Erlenmej'er 
flask,  and  ammonium  persulphate  added  (50 — 100  c.c.  of  a  solution  containmg 
about  60  gm.  per  litre).  The  liquid  is  boiled  for  about  five  minutes,  and  the 
precipitated  manganese  dioxide  filtered  and  washed.  It  is  then  transferred 
(with  the  filter)  to  the  flask  in  which  it  was  precipitated,  dilute  sidphuric  acid  is 
added,  followed  by  a  Icnown  quantity  of  a  titrated  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen 

"J.  Amer.  Clicm.  Soc,  1910,  32.  1250.  •  i  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  1901,  1149. 
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peroxide.  After  the  precipitate  is  completely  dissolved,  the  excess  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  determined  by  standard  potassium  permanganate,  and  the  manganese 
is  calculated  from  the  amount  of  permanganate  equivalent  to  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  destroyed.  Instead  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  ferrous  sulphate  may  be 
used. 

The  author  standardizes  his  permanganate  solution  by  carrying  the  method 
through  on  a  kno^vn  quantity  of  manganese  ammonium  sulphate,  potassium 
permanganate,  or  other  manganese  compound  of  definite  composition.  When 
the  permanganate  is  standardized  by  iron  or  ferrous  salts,  the  method  gives 
results  about  per  cent,  too  low,  though  gravimetric  determinations  indicate 
that  the  manganese  is  completely  precipitated  by  the  boiling  with  persulphate. 

Schmidt*  oxidizes  the  manganese  by  persulphate  in  the  presence  of  silver 
nitrate,  and  makes  the  determination  colorimetrically. 

5.  Technical  Examination  of  Manganese  Ores  used  for 

Bleaching  Purposes,  etc. 

The  ore,  when  powdered  and  dried  for  analysis,  rapidly  absorbs 
moisture  on  exposing  it  to  the  air,  and  consequently  has  to  be 
weighed  quickly  ;  it  is  better  to  keep  the  powdered  and  dried  sample 
in  a  small  light  stoppered  bottle,  the  weight  of  which,  with  its 
contents  and  stopper,  is  accurately  known  About  1  or  2  gm.  or 
any  other  quantity  within  a  trifle,  can  be  emptied  into  the  proper 
vessel  for  analysis,  and  the  exact  quantity  found  by  reweighing 
the  bottle. 

A  hardened  steel  or  agate  mortar  must  be  used  to  reduce  the 
mineral  to  the  finest  possible  powder,  so  as  to  ensure  its  complete 
and  rapid  decomposition  by  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  best  processes 
for  determining  the  available  oxygen  in  manganese  ores,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ores  now  on  the  market  contain  iron 
in  the  ferrous  state  ;  and  if  such  ores  be  analysed  by  the  usual  iron 
method  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  produced 
is  employed  in  oxidizing  the  iron  contained  in  the  original  ore. 
Such  ores,  if  examined  by  Fresenius'  and  Wills'  method,  show 
therefore  a  higher  percentage  than  by  the  iron  method,  since  no 
such  consumption  of  chlorine  occurs  in  the  former  process.  Manu- 
facturers have  therefore  refused  to  accept  certificates  of  analysis 
of  such  ores  when  based  on  Fresenius'  and  Wills  'method.  This 
renders  the  volumetric  processes  of  more  importance,  and  hence 
various  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  their  possible 
sources  of  error. 

The  results  show  that  the  three  following  methods  give  very 
satisfactory  results. f 

6.  Direct  Analysis  by  Distillation  with  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

This  is  the  quickest  and  most  accurate  method  of  finding  the 
quantity  of  available  oxygen  present  in  any  of  the  ores  of  manganese 

*  J.  Amer.'Chem.  Soc,  32,  965,  and  Analyst,  1910,  454. 
t  See  Schererand  Rumpf,  C.  N.  20,  302  ;  also  Pattinson,  ibid.  21,  266: 
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or  mixtures  of  them.  It  also  possesses  the  recommendation  that 
the  quantity  of  clilorine  which  they  liberate  is  directly  expressed 
in  the  analysis  itself  ;  and,  further,  gives  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  required  for  the  decomposition  of  any  particular 
sample  of  ore,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  bleaching  powder. 

The  apparatus  for  the  operation  may  be  those  shown  in  figs.  38 
or  39.  For  precautions  in  conducting  the  distillation  see  p.  135 
et  seq. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  In  order  that  the  percentage  of  dioxide  shall  be 
directly  expressed  by  the  number  of  c.c.  of  ^/lo  thiosulphate  solution  used, 
0-4347  gm.  of  the  properly  dried  and  powdered  sample  is  weighed  and  put  into 
the  little  flask ;  solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  all 
the  iodine  set  free  is  put  into  the  large  tube  (if  the  solution  containing  eq.  or 
33-2  gm.  in  the  litre  be  used,  about  70  or  80  c.c.  will  in  ordinary  cases  be 
sufficient)  ;  very  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  poured  into  the  distilling  flask, 
and  the  operation  conducted  as  on  p.  137.  Each  equivalent  of  iodine  liberated 
represents  1  eq.  01,  also  1  eq.  MnOj. 

Instead  of  using  a  definite  weight,  it  is  well  to  do  as  before 
proposed,  namely,  to  pour  about  the  quantity  required  out  of  the 
weighed  sample-bottle  into  the  flask,  and  find  the  exact  weight 
afterwards. 

Barlow*  records  a  good  method  of  separating  Mn  from  the 
metals  of  its  own  group  as  well  as  from  alkalies  and  alkahne 
earths. 

For  the  quantitative  determination  of  Fe  and  Mn  in  the  same 
solution  as  cMorides  (other  metals  except  Cr  and  Al  may  be  present, 
but  are  best  absent),  solution  of  NH^Cl  is  first  added,  then  strong 
NH4HO  in  excess,  boil,  then  add  hydrogen  peroxide  so  long  as  a 
precipitate  falls,  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  filter,  wash  \\ith  hot  water, 
ignite,  and  weigh  the  mixed  oxides  together  as  Fe203+Mn304. 

The  oxides  are  then  distilled  with  HCl,  and  the  amount  of  iodine 
found  by  thiosulphate. 

The  weight  of  mixed  oxides,  minus  the  Mn304,  gives  the  weight 

of  FCgOg. 

Pickering^  has  pointed  out  that  pure  manganese  oxides,  freshly 
prepared,  or  the  dry  oxides  in  very  fine  powder,  may  be  rapidly 
determined  without  distillation  by  merely  adding  them  to  a  large 
excess  of  potassium  iodide  solution  in  a  beaker,  running  in  2  or 
3  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  oxides  are  immediately 
attacked  and  decomposed  ;  the  liberated  iodine  is  then  at  once 
titrated  with  thiosulphate.  Impure  oxides,  containing  especially 
ferric  oxide,  cannot  however  be  determined  in  this  way,  since  the 
iron  would  have  the  same  effect  as  manganic  oxide  ;  hence  distilla- 
tion must  be  resorted  to  in  tlie  case  of  all  such  ores,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  the  strongest  hydrocliloric  acid  should  be  used. 

Pickering's  modified  process  is  Avell  adapted  to  the  examination 
of  the  Weldon  mud  for  its  available  amount  of  manganese  dioxide. 

*C  A^.  53,  41.  t C*.  S.  1880,  128. 
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7.    Determination  by  Oxalic  Acid. 

The  very  finely  powdered  ore  is  mixed  with  a  known  volume  of 
normal  oxalic  acid  solution,  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  mixture 
heated  and  well  shaken,  to  bring  the  materials  into  intimate  contact 
and  liberate  the  CO2.  When  the  whole  of  the  ore  is  decomposed, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  absence  of  brown  or  black  sediment, 
the  contents  of  the  vessel  are  made  up  to  a  definite  volume  (say 
300  c.c),  and  100  c.c.  of  the  dirty  milky  fluid  well  acidified,  diluted, 
and  titrated  for  the  excess  of  oxahc  acid  by  permanganate.  If,  in 
consequence  of  the  impurities  of  the  ore,  the  mixture  be  brown  or 
reddish  coloured,  this  would  of  course  interfere  with  the  indication 
of  the  permanganate,  and  consequently  the  mixture  in  this  case 
must  be  filtered;  the  300  c.c.  are,  therefore,  well  shaken  and  poured 
upon  a  large  filter.  When  about  100  c.c.  have  passed  through,  that 
quantity  can  be  taken  by  the  pipette  and  titrated  as  in  the  former 
case. 

If  the  solution  be  not  dilute  and  freely  acid,  it  wiU  be  found  that 
the  permanganate  produces  a  dirty  brown  colour  instead  of  its 
well-known  bright  rose-red  ;  if  the  first  few  drops  of  permanganate 
produce  the  proper  colour  immediately  they  are  added,  the  solution 
is  sufficiently  acid  and  dilute. 

If  4-347  gm.  of  the  ore  be  weighed  for  analysis,  the  number  of  c.c. 
of  normal  oxahc  acid  will  give  the  percentage  of  dioxide ;  but  as 
that  is  rather  a  large  quantity,  and  takes  some  time  to  dissolve 
and  decompose,  half  the  quantity  may  be  taken,  when  the  per- 
centage is  obtained  by  doubhng  the  volume  of  oxalic  acid  used. 

This  process  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  following,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  fear  of  false  results  occurring  from  the  presence 
of  air.  The  analysis  may  be  broken  off  at  any  stage,  and  resumed 
at  the  operator's  convenience. 

8.    Determination  by  Iron. 

Iron  we  of  99-8  %  purity  can  readily  be  obtained  ;  but  if 
a  perfectly  dry  and  unoxidized  double  iron  salt  be  at  hand,  its  use 
saves  time.  1  mol.  of  this  salt(  =  392-17),  representing  43*47  of  MnOg, 
consequently,  1  gm.  of  the  latter  requires  9-022  gm.  of  the  double 
salt ;  or  in  order  that  the  percentage  shall  be  obtained  without  calcula- 
tion 1-108  gm.  of  ore  may  be  weighed  and  digested  in  the  presence 
of  free  sulphuric  acid,  with  10  gm.  of  double  iron  salt,  the  whole  of 
which  would  be  required  supposing  the  sample  were  pure  dioxide. 
The  undecomposed  iron  salt  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  reaction 
is  determined  by  permanganate  or  dichromate  ;  the  quantity  so 
found  is  deducted  from  the  original  10  gm.,  and  if  the  remainder 
be  multiphed  by  10  the  percentage  of  dioxide  is  arrived  at. 

Instead  of  this  plan,  wliich  necessitates  exact  weighing,  any 
convenient  quantity  may  be  taken  from  the  tared  bottle,  as  before 
described,  and  digested  with  an  excess  of  double  salt,  the  weight  of 
which  is  known.    After  the  undecomposed  quantity  is  found  by 
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permanganate  or  dichromate,  the  remainder  is  multiplied  by  the 
factor  0-111  (or  which  gives  the  proportion  of  dioxide  present, 
whence  the  percentage  may  be  calculated. 

The  decomposition  of  the  ore  may  be  made  in  any  of  the  apparatus 
used  for  titrating  ferrous  iron.  The  ore  is  first  put  into  the  de- 
composing flask,  then  the  iron  salt  and  water,  so  as  to  dissolve  the 
salt  to  some  extent  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Sulphuric 
acid  should  be  used  in  considerable  excess,  and  the  flask  heated  till 
all  the  ore  is  decomposed  ;  the  solution  is  then  cooled,  diluted,  and 
the  whole  or  part  titrated  with  permanganate  or  dichromate. 

In  the  case  of  using  ^/^q  dichromate  for  the  titration,  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  convenient :— 100  c.c.  of  ^/^q  dichromate  ==3-922  gm.  of 
double  iron  salt  (supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  pure),  therefore  if 
0-4347  gm.  of  the  sample  of  ore  be  boiled  with  3-922  gm.  of  the  double 
salt  and  excess  of  acid,  the  number  of  c.c.  ♦of  dichromate  required 
deducted  from  100  will  give  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
percentage. 

MERCURY. 

Hg=200. 
1  c.c.  ^/lo  solution =0-0200  gm.  Hg. 

=0-0208  gm.  HgaO. 
=0-0271  gm.  HgClg 
Double  iron  salt  x  0-5104= Hg. 

X  0-6914 =HgCl2. 

1.    Precipitation  as  Mercurous  Chloride. 

The  solution  to  be  titrated  must  not  be  warmed,  and  must 
contain  the  metal  in  the  form  of  protosalt  only,  ^/^q  sodium 
chloride  is  added  in  shght  excess,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water  to  ensure  the 
removal  of  all  the  sodium  chloride  ;  to  the  filtrate  a  fcAV  droijs  of 
chromate  indicator  are  added,  then  pure  sodium  carbonate  till 
the  liquid  is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  ^/^q  silver  is  then  dehvered 
in  till  the  red  colour  appears.  The  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  so 
found  is  deducted  from  that  originally  used,  and  the  diiference 
calculated  in  the  usual  way. 

2.    By  Ferrous  Oxide  and  Permanganate  (M  o  h  r). 

This  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  mercuric  clfloride 
(corrosive  sublimate)  is  brought  in  contact  mth  an  alkahne  solution 
of  ferrous  oxide  in  excess,  the  latter  is  converted  into  ferric  oxide, 
while  the  mercuric  is  reduced  to  mercurous  chloride  (calomel). 
The  excess  of  ferrous  oxide  is  then  found  by  permanganate  or 
dichromate — 

2HgCl2  -1-  2FeCl2  =  Kg^Cl^  +l^e^C\,. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  in  aU  cases  to  convert  tlie  mercury  to  be 
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determined  into  the  form  of  sublimate,  by  evaporating  it  to  dryness 
with  nitro-hydrocldoric  acid  ;  this  must  take  place,  however,  below 
boihng  heat,  as  vapours  of  chloride  escape  with  steam  at  100°  C. 
(Fresenius). 

Nitric  acid  or  free  chlorine  must  be  altogether  absent  during  the 
decomposition  with  the  iron  protosalt,  otherwise  the  residual 
titration  will  be  inexact,  and  the  quantity  of  the  iron  salt  must  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  half  the  chlorine  in  the  sublimate. 

Example. — 1  gin.  of  pure  HgClj  was  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  3  gm.  of 
double  iron  salt  added,  then  solution  of  caustic  soda  till  strongly  alkaline.  The 
mixture  became  muddy  and  dark  in  colour,  and  was  well  shaken  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  sodium  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid  added,  continuing  the  shaking 
till  the  colour  disappeared  and  the  precipitate  of  ferric  oxide  dissolved,  leaving 
the  calomel  white  ;  it  was  then  diluted  to  300  c.c,  filtered  through  a  dry  filter, 
and  100  c.c.  titrated  with  ^'^/lo  permanganate,  of  which  13"2  were  required — 
13-2x3  =39-6,  which  deducted  from  76-5  c.c.  (the  quantity  required  for  3  gm. 
double  iron  salt),  left  36-9  c.c.  =1-447  gm.  of  undecomposed  iron  salt,  which 
multiplied  by  the  factor  0-6914,  gave  1-0005  gm.  of  sublimate,  instead  of  1  gm., 
or  the  36-9  c.c.  may  be  multiplied  by  the  ^/lo  factor  for  mercuric  chloride,  which 
will  give  1  gm.  exactly. 

3.    By  Iodine  and  Thiosulphate  (H  e  m  p  e  1). 

If  the  mercury  exist  as  a  protosalt  it  is  precipitated  by  sodium 
chloride,  the  precipitate  well  washed  and  together  with  its  filter 
pushed  through  the  funnel  into  a  stoppered  flask,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  potassium  iodide  added,  together  with  ^/^q  iodine 
solution  (to  1  gm.  of  calomel  about  2"5  gm.  of  iodide,  and  100  c.c. 
of  ^/lo  iodine),  the  flask  closed,  and  shaken  till  the  precipitate  has 
dissolved — 

Hg^Cla  +  6KI + 12  =  2HgK2l, + 2KC1. 

The  brown  solution  is  then  titrated  mth  ^/^q  thiosulphate  till 
colourless,  diluted  to  a  definite  volume,  and  a  measured  portion 
titrated  with  -^/jo  iodine  and  starch  for  the  excess  of  thiosulphate. 
1  c.c.  ^/lo  iodine  =  0-02  gm.  Hg. 

Where  the  mercurial  solution  contains  nitric  acid,  or  the  metal  exists  as 
peroxide,  it  may  be  converted  into  protochloride  by  the  reducing  action  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  as  in  Mohr's  method.  The  solution  must  contain  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  common  salt  in  suflficient  quantity  to  transform  all  the  mercury 
into  calomel.  Ferrous  sulphate  in  solution  in  quantity  equal  to  at  least  three  times 
the  weight  of  mercury  present  is  to  be  added,  then  caustic  soda  in  excess,  the 
muddy  liquid  well  shaken  for  a  few  minutes,  then  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  in 
excess,  and  the  mixture  stirred  till  the  dark-coloured  precipitate  has  become 
perfectly  white.  The  calomel  so  obtained  is  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed,  and 
titrated  with  ^/w  iodine  and  thiosulphate  as  above. 

C.  Reich  ardt*  has  recommended  the  following  method  of  determining  mercury 
A  weighed  quantity  of  the  mercury  compound  is  dissolved  and  converted  into 
mercury  arsenate  by  boiling  with  standard  arsenious  acid  and  caustic  soda  in 
excess.  Metallic  mercury  is  precipitated  as  a  black  powder.  This  is  filtered  and 
washed,  and  the  amount  of  unoxidized  arsenious  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  found  by 
titration  with  standard  iodine  in  the  usual  way. 


•  Z.  a.  C.  1898,  749. 
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4.    As  Mercuric  Iodide  (P  e  r  s  o  n  n  e).* 

This  process  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  if  a  solution  of  mercuric 
cliloride  be  added  to  one  of  potassium  iodide,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  equivalent  of  the  former  to  4  of  the  latter,  red  mercuric  iodide  is 
formed,  M'hich  dissolves  to  a  colourless  solution  until  the  balance  is 
overstepped,  when  the  brilliant  red  colour  of  the  iodide  appears 
as  a  precipitate,  which,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  communicates 
its  tint  to  the  liquid.  The  mercuric  solution  must  always  be  added 
to  the  iodide  ;  a  reversal  of  the  process,  though  giving  eventually 
the  same  quantitative  reaction,  is  nevertheless  much  less  speedy 
and  trustworthy.  The  mercurial  compounds  to  be  determined  by 
this  process  must  invariably  be  brought  into  the  form  of  neutral 
mercuric  chloride. 

The  standard  solutions  required  are  decinormal,  made  as 
follows  : — 

Solution  of  potassium  iodide. — 33-2  gm.  of  pure  salt  to  1  litre. 
1  c.c.=0-01  gm.  Hg.  or  0-01355  gm.  HgClg. 

Solution  of  mercuric  chloride. — 13' 546  gm.  of  the  salt,  with  about 
30  gm.  of  pure  sodium  chloride  (to  assist  solution),  are  dissolved  to 
1  litre.    1  c.c.=0-01  gm.  Hg. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  conversion  of  various  forms  of  mercury  into 
mercuric  chloride  is,  according  to  Personne,  best  effected  by  heating  with 
caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  passing  chlorine  gas  into  the  mixture,  which  is  after- 
wards boiled  to  expel  excess  of  chlorine  (the  mercuric  chloride  is  not  volatile  at 
boiling  temperature  when  associated  with  alkali  cliloride).  The  solution  is 
then  cooled  and  diluted  to  a  given  volume,  placed  in  a  burette,  and  delivered  into 
a  measured  volume  of  the  decinormal  iodide  until  the  characteristic  colour  appears. 
It  is  preferable  to  dilute  the  merciu"ic  solution  considerably,  and  make  up  to 
a  given  measure,  say  300  or  500  c.c.  ;  and  as  a  preliminary  trial  take  20  c.c.  or  so 
of  iodide  solution,  and  titrate  it  with  the  mercuric  solution  approximately  with 
a  graduated  pipette  ;  the  exact  strength  may  then  be  found  by  using  a  burette  of 
sufficient  size. 

lodimetric  Method  (Rupp)f.  This  can  be  used  for  mercuric 
nitrate,  chloride,  or  sulphate,  as  well  as  for  mercuric  cyanide. 

Method  op  Procedure  :  The  solution  of  the  mercury  salt,  containing  about 
0-2  gram  of  mercury  in  25  to  50  c.c,  is  treated  with  excess  of  potassium  iodide 
(1  gram)  so  that  the  mercuric  iodide  that  forms  is  redissolved.  The  liquid  is 
next  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  treated  with  2  or  3  c.c.  of  40  per 
cent,  formaldehyde  solution,  diluted  with  10  c.c.  of  water,  and  vigorously  and 
continuously  shaken  for  one  to  two  minutes.  It  is  then  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  25  c.c.  of  ^/lo  iodine  solution  added,  and  the  excess  of  free  iodine  titrated 
with  ^/lo  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  The  formaldehyde  precipitates  the 
mercury,  which  combines  with  the  iodine  to  form  mercuric  iodide,  and  the  excess 
of  iodine  is  titrated  as  described.  If  the  mercury  bo  in  the  form  of  mcrcurous 
salts,  it  must  be  brought  into  the  mercuric  state  before  precipitation,  by  treat- 
ment with  Br.  water,  excess  of  Br.  being  removed  by  gentle  heating.  In  the  case 
of  mercuric  cyanide,  sulphuric  acid  should  bo  used  instead  of  acetic  acid  for  llie 
acidification,  so  as  to  decompose  any  cyanogen  iodide  that  may  have  been  formed. 


*  Compt-  Rend.  56,  (>:i. 


tBer.  1906,  39,  3702. 
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5.    By  Potassium  Cyanide  (H  a  n  n  a  y). 

This  process  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  determination  of 
almost  all  the  salts  of  mercury  when  they  occur,  or  can  be  separated, 
in  a  tolerably  pure  state.  Organic  compounds  are  of  no  consequence 
unless  they  affect  the  colour  of  the  solution. 

The  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  free  ammonia  produces 
a  precipitate  or  (when  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  very  small)  an 
opalescence  in  mercurial  solutions,  which  is  removed  by  a  definite 
amount  of  potassium  cyanide. 

The  dehcacy  of  the  reaction  is  interfered  with  by  excessive 
quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  by  caustic  soda  or  potash  ;  but 
this  difficulty  is  lessened  by  the  modification  suggested  by  Tuson 
and  Neison.* 

Chapman  Jonesf  has  further  modified  the  process  so  as  to 
make  it  easier  to  detect  the  end-point,  and  says  of  the  method  as 
worked  by  Tuson  and  Neison  :  "  Their  general  method  consists 
in  dissolving  the  mercury  compound  in  acid,  as  may  be  convenient, 
adding  a  httle  ammonium  chloride,  and  then  potassium  carbonate, 
until  an  opalescent  precipitate  appears.  The  cyanide  solution  is 
then  added.  They  give  experiments  showing  the  trustwortliiness 
of  the  process  as  applied  to  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  acetate,  oxalate, 
sebate,  and  citrate  of  mercury  ;  and  state  that  the  presence  of 
nitrates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  acetates,  oxalates,  citrates,  and 
butyrates  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  and 
organic  matter  as  far  as  tested,  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  method. 

From  my  experience,  I  cannot  affirm  that  these  methods  of 
working  are  satisfactory.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
the  end  of  the  reaction,  because  less  potassium  cyanide  w^ill  effect 
a  clearance  if  longer  time  is  allowed. 

These  difficulties  and  uncertainties  can,  I  find,  be  entirely 
ehminated,  and  the  process  reduced  to  a  series  of  operations  w^hicli 
are  comparatively  simple  and  rapid,  by  performing  the  titration  in 
an  entirely  different  manner  from  either  variation  suggested  by  the 
authors  referred  to.  I  employ  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
containing  0*01  gm,  of  metal  per  c.c,  and  a  solution  of  crystalhzed 
potassium  cyanide  made  by  dissolving  7  gm.  to  the  htre,  the  exact 
value  of  which  is'  found  by  titrating  it  against  the  mercury  solution. 
Strong  ammonia  diluted  to  ten  times  its  bulk,  and  some  diluted  to 
fifty  or  a  hundred  times  its  bulk,  are  convenient. 

Method  of  Procedube  :  If  the  mercury  solution  is  not  fit  for  titration,  the 
metal  is  precipitated  as  sulphide,  which,  after  washing,  is  washed  oU  the  filter  and 
allowed  to  subside  ;  the  clear  water  is  then  decanted  off,  and  a(pin  regia  added  to 
the  moist  residue.  The  precipitate,  with  the  paper  it  is  on,  might  doubtless 
be  treated  direct  with  aq^ia  regia,  as  Tuson  and  Neison  found  that  organic 
matter,  so  far  as  they  tried  it,  does  not  influence  the  result.  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  volatilizing  the  mercury  salt,  the  aqua  regia  is  allowed  to  act  in 
the  cold.     In  a  few  hours,  sometimes  in  far  less  time,  tlie  residue  is  of  a  pale 

»  ./.  C.  ,S'.  1877,  679.  t  •/•  C  i>.  61,  364. 
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yellow  colour,  and  the  solution  may  be  diluted  and  filtered.  The  solution,  or  an 
aliquot  part  of  it,  is  then  coloured  distinctly  with  litmus,  treated  with  successive 
small  quantities  of  powdered  potassium  carbonate  until  alkaline,  warming  but 
slightly,  and  then  rendered  just  acid  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
subsequent  boiling  to  remove  the  COj.  The  mercury  is  not  precipitated  at  all, 
unless  the  CO2  is  boiled  out  before  acidification.  After  cooling,  the  dilutest 
ammonia  mentioned  above  is  added,  a  drop  at  a  time,  until  the  litmus  in  the 
solution  shows  that  the  excess  of  acid  is  very  slight,  or  in  just  insufficient 
quantity  to  produce  a  permanent  precipitate.  A  quantity  of  cyanide  solution, 
which  is  known  to  be  in  excess  of  that  required,  is  added,  and,  as  a  guide  for  the 
first  titration,  the  ammonia  may  be  added  until  a  slight  precipitate  is  produced, 
and  cyanide  until  the  solution  is  cleared.  Two  or  three  drops  (not  more)  of  the 
1  in  10  ammonia  are  introduced,  and  then  more  of  the  mercury  solution  is  added 
until  the  permanent  turbidity  produced  matches  that  obtained  by  adding  0-1  c.c. 
of  the  mercury  solution  to  about  the  same  bulk  of  water  as  the  test,  and 
containing  approximately  the  same  amounts  of  litmus  and  free  ammonia.  Each 
drop  of  the  mercury  solution  added  produces  its  maximum  turbidity  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  if  the  flasks  are  properly  placed,  whether 
this  turbidity  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  standard.  In  a  few  seconds  more  it  is 
quite  obvious  whether  the  turbidity  is  permanent  or  is  growing  less.  Too  much 
free  ammonia  causes  the  precipitate  to  clot  together,  and  so  vitiates  the  result. 
The  presence  of  the  litmus  tends,  in  my  experience,  to  lessen  the  error  due  to 
the  variation  in  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  precipitate  when  too  much  ammonia 
has  been  added.  The  turbidities  so  obtained  will  remain  apparently  unchanged 
for  many  hours.  The  0*1  c.c.  excess  of  mercury  solution  is  of  course  allowed  for 
in  the  calculation." 

Acidimetric  Cyanide  Method  (E  upp)*. — The  solution  of  the  mercuric  salt  is 
made  neutral  by  the  addition  of  alkali  chloride,  followed  by  phenolphthalein  and 
sufficient  alkali  to  just  redden  the  solution,  and  then  an  excess  of  or 
potassium  cyanide,  sufficient  to  produce  an  intense  red  colour,  is  added,  and  the 
excess  over  that  necessary  to  form  mercuric  cyanide  is  titrated  with  ^/i  or 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.  For  mercuric 
chloride,  direct  titration  with  potassium  cyanide  and  phenolphthalein  is  allowable, 
but  in  solutions  containing  much  alkali  chloride,  as  obtained  with  mercuric  nitrate 
and  sulphate,  the  indirect  method  given  above  is  to  be  preferred.  In  order  to 
apply  the  method  to  mercuric  cyanide,  potassium  iodide  is  added,  so  as  to  form 
the  compound,  H-^^S^f  liberate  potassium  cyanide,  which  is  then  titrated 
as  above.  Mercuric  oxide  may  be  dissolved  in  potassium  iodide  solution  by 
shaking  and  the  potassium  hydroxide  formed  directly  titrated  with  acid,  using 
methyl  orange  as  indicator. 

6.    Thiocyanate  Method. f 

This  may  be  carried  out  as  for  silver  salts,  see  p,  145,  It  is 
inapplicable  when  chlorides,  mercurous  salts,  and  nitrous  acid  are 
present.  It  is  especially  appHcable  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid 
and  heavy  metals.  Rupp  and  Noll  J  have  adapted  it  to  the 
valuation  of  organic  mercury  compounds  thus  : — 

Method  of  Procedxjbe  :  In  order  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter,  0"3  gm.  of 
the  substance  is  heated  in  a  150  c.c.  flask  with  4  gm.  of  potassium  sulphate  and 
5  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  gentle  boiling  until  quite  clear.  A  reflux 
tube  40-50  cm.  long  is  provided  to  prevent  loss  of  mercury  suljiliate  by 
volatilization,  and  this  is  then  rinsed  with  5-10  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  removed;  0'l-0'2  gm.  of  potassium  permanganate  is  now  added  to  ensure 
the  mercury  being  in  the  mercuric  condition,  and  the  heating  continued  until  the 
pink  colour  vanishes.  After  cooling,  the  liquid  is  diluted  to  about  100  c.c,  again 
allowed  to  cool,  2  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  iron  alum  soUition  added  as  indicator,  and 
then  titrated  with  ^/w  thiocyanate,  the  flask  being  frequently  rotated. 

I  c.c.  N/10  thiocyanate  =0-010015  gm.  Hg. 

♦  Chem.  Zeil.  1908,  32,  1077.  ^Ber.,  35,  20ir..  iArch.  Pharm.,  190  5,  243,  1-5. 
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The  best  method  for  the  determination  of  this  metal  volu- 
metrically  is  that  of  T.  Moore,*  whose  description  of  the  method 
is  as  follows  : — 

"If  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nickel  containing  Agl  in 
suspension  (silver  iodide  being  almost  insoluble  in  weak  ammonia) 
there  is  added  potassium  cyanide,  the  solution  will  remain  turbid  so 
long  as  all  the  nickel  is  not  converted  into  the  double  cyanide  of 
nickel  and  potassium,  the  sHghtest  excess  of  cyanide  being  indicated 
by  the  clearing  up  of  the  Hquid,  and  furthermore,  this  excess  may 
be  exactly  determined  by  adding  a  solution  of  silver  until  the 
turbidity  is  reproduced.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
comphcated  side-reactions  existing  in  Parkes's  copper  assay  do 
not  appear  to  take  place  with  nickel  solutions,  at  least  not  when  the 
temperature  is  kept  below  20°  C.  This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  cyanide  may  be  standardized  on  either  silver  or  nickel 
solutions  with  equal  exactness.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  best 
to  proceed  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  containing  about  3  gm.  of 
silver  per  htre.  The  strength  of  this  solution  must  be  accurately 
known. 

Potassium  iodide,  10  per  cent,  solution. 

Potassium  cyanide,  22  to  25  gm.  per  htre.  This  solution  must 
be  tested  every  few  days,  owing  to  its  habiUty  to  change. 

Standaxdizing  the  Cyanide  Solution. — This  may  be  accomplished  in  two  ways ; 
(«)  on  a  solution  of  nickel  of  known  metallic  content,  or  (6)  on  the  silver 
solution. 

(a)  First,  accurately  establish  the  relation  of  the  cyanide  to  the  silver  solution, 
by  running  into  a  beaker  3  or  4  c.c.  of  the  former  ;  dilute  this  with  about  150  c.c. 
of  water,  render  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  then  add  a  few  drops  of 
the  potassium  iodide.  Now  carefully  run  in  the  silver  solution  until  a  faint 
permanent  opalescence  is  produced,  which  is  finally  caused  to  disappear  by  the 
further  addition  of  a  mere  trace  of  cyanide.  The  respective  volumes  of  the 
silver  and  cyanide  solutions  are  then  read  off,  and  the  equivalent  in  cyanide  of 
1  c.c.  silver  solution  calculated.  A  solution  containing  a  known  quantity  of 
nickel  is  now  required.  This  must  have  sufficient  free  acid  present  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  any  precipitate  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  ammonia  to 
alkaline  reaction  ;  if  this  is  not  so,  a  little  ammonium  chloride  may  be  added. 
A  carefully  measured  quantity  of  the  solution  is  then  taken,  containing  about 
0-1  gm.  of  nickel,  and  rendered  distinctly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  a  few  drops  of 
iodide  added,  and  the  liquid  diluted  to  150  or  200  c.c.  A  few  drops  of  the 
silver  solution  are  now  run  in,  and  the  solution  stirred  to  produce  a  uniform 
turbidity.  The  solution  is  now  ready  to  be  titrated  with  the  cyanide,  which  is 
added  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring  until  the  precipitate  wholly  disappears  ; 
a  few  extra  drops  are  added,  after  which  the  beaker  is  placed  under  the  silver 
nitrate  burette,  and  this  solution  gently  dropped  in  until  a  faint  permanent  turbidity 
is  again  visible  ;  this  is  now  finally  caused  to  dissolve  by  the  mere  fraction  of  a  drop 
of  the  cyanide.  A  correction  must  now  be  applied  for  the  excess  of  the  cyanide 
added,  by  noting  the  amount  of  silver  employed,  and  worlving  out  its  value  in 
cyanide  from  the  data  already  found  ;  this  excess  must  then  bo  deducted,  the 
corrected  number  of  c.c.  being  then  noted  as  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  nickel 
employed. 

"  C.  N.  72,  92. 
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(b)  Having  determined  the  relative  value  of  the  cyanide  to  the  silver  solution, 
and  knowing  accurately  the  metallic  content  of  the  latter,  then  Ag  x  0-272  gives 
the  nickel  equivalent.    This  method  is  quite  as  accurate  as  the  direct  titration. 

A  modification  of  the  above  process,  wlierein  one  burette  only  is 
necessary,  has  been  found  very  convenient,  and  has  given  most 
excellent  results.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

When  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  silver 
cyanide  dissolved  in  it,  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nickel  containing 
potassium  iodide,  it  is  seen  that  silver  iodide  is  precipitated,  and  the  turbidity 
thus  caused  in  the  solution  continues  to  increase  up  to  the  point  where  the 
formation  of  the  nickel-potassium  cyanide  is  complete  ;  any  further  addition 
after  this  stage  is  reached  will  produce  a  clearing  up  of  the  liquid,  until,  at  last, 
the  addition  of  a  single  drop  causes  the  precipitate  to  vanish.  This  final 
disappearance  is  most  distinct,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  Such  a  solution 
may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  20  to  25  gm.  of  potassium  cyanide  in  a  litre  of 
water,  adding  to  this  about  0-25  gm.  silver  nitrate,  previously  dissolved  in  a  little 
water.  For  large  quantities  of  nickel  the  quantity  of  silver  may  advantageously 
be  diminished,  and  vice  versd.  The  value  of  the  cyanide  is  best  ascertained,  in 
the  manner  already  described,  on  a  nickel  solution. 

Small  quantities  of  cobalt  do  not  seriously  affect  the  results,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  will  be  reckoned  with  the  nickel ; 
its  presence  is  at  once  detected  by  the  darkening  of  the  solution. 
Manganese  or  copper,  when  present,  render  the  process  valueless, 
so  also  does  zinc  ;  the  latter,  however,  in  alkah  pyrophosphate 
solution  exercises  no  influence.  In  the  presence  of  alumina, 
magnesia,  or  ferric  oxide,  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  or  pyrophosphate 
of  soda  may  be  employed  to  keep  them  in  solution.  The  action 
of  iron  is  somewhat  deceptive,  as  the  solution,  once  cleared  up, 
often  becomes  turbid  again  on  standing  for  a  minute  :  should  this 
occur,  a  further  addition  of  cyanide  must  be  made  until  the  hquid 
is  rendered  perfectly  clear.  The  temperature  of  the  solution  should 
not  much  exceed  20°  C.  :  above  this  the  results  become  irregular. 
The  amount  of  free  ammonia  has  also  a  disturbing  influence ; 
a  large  excess  hinders  or  entirely  prevents  the  reaction  ;  the  hquid 
should,  therefore,  be  only  shghtly,  but  very  distinctly,  alkahne. 
A  word  of  caution  must  be  given  regarding  the  potassium  cyanjde, 
as  many  of  the  reputed  pure  samples  are  very  far  from  being  so. 
The  most  harmful  impurity  is,  however,  sulphur,  as  it  gives  rise 
to  a  darkening  of  the  solution,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  less 
readily  soluble  silver  sulphide  ;  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphur  impmity 
it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  agitate  the  cyanide  Hquor  with  oxide 
of  lead,  or,  what  is  far  preferable,  oxide  of  bismuth. 

As  regards  the  exactness  of  the  methods,  it  may  be  said  that, 
after  a  prolonged  experience,  extending  over  many  thousands  of 
determinations,  they  have  been  found  to  be  more  accurate  and 
reUable  than  either  the  electrolytic  or  gravimetric  methods,  and 
when  time  is  a  consideration  the  superiority  is  still  more  pronounced. 
The  employment  of  organic  acids  or  sodium  pyrophosphate  in  tlie 
case  when  iron,  zinc,  etc.,  are  present,  allows  the  operator  to 
dispense  with  the  tedious  separation  wliicli  their  presence  otherwise 
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entails  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
assay  of  nickel  mattes  or  German  silver." 

Another  modification  of  this  method  has  been  adopted  by  the 
author  for  nickel  ores  existing  in  New  Caledonia  wliich  contain  iron, 
manganese,  etc. 

Method  of  Procedure:  Two  solutions  are  prepared:  (a)  11  gm.  of  98  per 
cent,  potassium  cyanide,  0-5  gm.  of  silver  nitrate,  and  1  litre  of  distilled  water  ; 
and  (h)  50  gm.  of  citric  acid,  38  gm.  (approximately)  of  sodium  carbonate,  7"5  gm. 
of  potassium  iodide,  and  500  c.c.  of  distilled  water  ;  35  gm.  of  the  sodium  carbonate 
are  first  added,  and  then  the  remainder,  decigram  by  decigram,  until  neutrality 
is  attained,  before  adding  the  potassium  iodide.  It  is  important  that  solution 
/)  be  either  absolutely  neutral  or  only  very  slightly  alkaline.  2-5  gm.  of  the  ore 
(after  drying  at  100°  C)  are  placed  in  a  250  c.c.  flask,  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  HCl, 
and  the  solution  made  up  to  250  c.c.  with  water,  and  then  well  agitated.  The 
insoluble  silica,  etc.,  is  then  filtered  off,  and  to  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  10  c.c.  of 
solution  h  are  added,  then  dilute  ammonia  in  slight  excess  till  the  characteristic 
blue  colouration  is  produced,  and  the  solution  is  cooled.  The  liquid  is  then  titrated 
with  solution  a,  added  gradually  and  with  stirring.  A  Avhite,  cloudy  precipitate 
forms  at  first,  but  disappears  on  the  addition  of  the  last  drop  of  solution  a.  A 
standard  solution  of  pure  nickel  is  prepared  and  titrated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ore. 

The  process  takes  about  thirty  minutes,  and  the  results,  although  usually 
a  little  too  high,  are  very  concordant.  The  method  is  not  applicable  to  ores 
containing  large  quantities  of  iron,  manganese,  or  cobalt,  25  per  cent,  being  the 
limit  for  iron  and  manganese,  and  1  per  cent,  for  cobalt. 

Jamieson*  has  recently  pubhshed  the  following  modification 
of  the  above  process  for  the  determination  of  nickel  in  steel  : — 

Dissolve  0"5  gm.  of  borings  in  10  c.c.  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  :  1)  in  a  150  c.c.  flask, 
according  to  the  directions  given  for  the  ferrocyanide  method.  If  the  metal 
contains  more  than  0*5  %  of  manganese,  remove  it  according  to  the  same  directions. 
Add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  2-3  gm.  citric  acid  and  2  gm.  anhydrous  sodium 
pyrophosphate,  then  add  ammonia  slowly  with  stirring  until  the  precipitate  at 
first  formed  just  dissolves  and  the  solution  acquires  a  very  faint  odour  of  ammonia. 
If  too  much  ammonia  has  been  used,  it  must  be  nearly  neutralized  by  the  careful 
addition  of  nitric  acid.  Dilute  to  about  150  c.c.  and  cool  to  a  temperature  below 
20°,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  10  %  solution  of  KI  and  enough  ^/lo  silver  nitrate 
solution — the  volume  of  which  must  be  noted — to  produce  a  distinct  txirbidity. 
Then  run  in  KCy  solution  verv  slowly  with  stirring  until  the  turbidity  jvist  dis- 
appears, and  the  solution  lightens  to  a  golden-yellow  colour.  The  solution  should 
remain  bright  for  five  minutes,  otherwise  the  titration  is  incomplete.  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  the  turbidity  disappears  when  only  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
required  amount  of  cyanide  has  been  used,  but  in  this  case  on  the  addition  of  a  drop 
or  two  of  silver  nitrate,  or  on  waiting  a  moment,  the  turbidity  reappears.  The 
end-point  is  best  observed  when  the  beaker  is  placed  on  a  white  paper  having  an 
elliptical  hole  in  it  under  which  is  placed  a  black  glazed  paper  for  contrast.  In 
making  the  calculation  the  proper  deduction  for  the  silver  nitrate  used  should  be 
made. 

The  potassium  cyanide  solution  should  be  standardized  by  means  of  the  ^/lo 
silver  nitrate.  To  do  this,  pipette  20  c.c.  into  a  beaker,  dilute  to  about  150  c.c. 
with  cold  water,  add  ammonia  until  the  odour  is  distinct  but  slight,  add  a  few 
drops  of  10  %  KI  solution,  run  in  silver  nitrate  until  a  distinct  turbidity  is  pro- 
duced, and  then  finish  by  slowly  adding  the  cyanide  solution  until  the  turbidity 
just  disappears.  The  theoretical  amount  of  nickel  per  c.c.  of  ^/lo  solution  is 
0'002934  gm.,  but  instead  of  using  this  value  it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  standardize 
the  solution  with  a  steel  of  known  content  of  nickel. 
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Nickel-plating  Solutions. — These  contain,  as  a  rule,  only  nickel  sulphate  and 
ammonia,  and  the  nickel  can  be  determined  with  a  simple  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  previously  standardized  on  pure  nickel  ammonium  sulphate.  The  nickel 
solution  to  bo  tested  should  be  fairly  concentrated  and  rendered  feebly  alkaline 
with  ammonia.  If  there  is  iron  present  some  ammonium  tartrate  should  be  added 
to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  it  by  the  ammonia.  The  cyanide  is  used  in  small 
quantities  with  constant  shaking  until  a  drop  produces  a  clear  yellowish  solution. 
Copper,  zinc,  and  cobalt  must  not  be  present. 

Determination  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt  by  Potassium  Ferrocyanide.— Standard 
K^FeCyg  —20  gm.  of  the  cryst.  salt  per  litre  (1  c.c.  =about  0-00.3  gm.  Ni  or  Co). 

This  method  is  referred  to  by  Canto  ni  and  Rosen  stein*  and  is  described 
in  detail  by  Jamiesonf;  it  is  applicable  for  the  determination  of  nickel  and 
cobalt,  but  cannot  be  used  in  the  presence  of  copper,  zinc  and  manganese.  The 
following  procedure  is  recommended  by  Jamieson  for  standardizing  the  ferro- 
cyanide solution,  a  similar  course  being  pursued  with  the  nickel  or  cobalt  solution 
to  be  tested  : — 


A  solution  of  nickel  or  cobalt  is  made  from  a  pure  salt  and  of  known  strength. 
Three  equal  portions,  each  containing  about  O'l  gm.  of  the  metal,  are  measured 
into  beakers.  10  c.c.  of  a  10  %  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  2 — 3  gm.  of  citric 
acid  are  added  to  each,  and  then  ammonia  with  stirring  until  the  liquid  has  a 
faint  smeU  of  the  reagent — a  large  excess  being  carefully  avoided.  The  solutions 
are  then  diluted  to  about  100  c.c.  with  hot  water  and  brought  to  a  temperature 
of  63 — 75°  C.  The  ferrocyanide  is  then  run  in  sloioly  from  a  burette  with  constant 
stirring.  A  drop  of  the  solution  is  from  time  to  time  transferred  to  a  paraffined 
white  plate  and  acidified  with  a  drop  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  titration  is  finished 
when  a  greenish  colour  appears  after  five  mimites'  standing.  The  first  portion 
is  iised  to  get  an  approximate  result ;  the  exact  end-point  being  determined  in 
the  other  two. 


Determination  of  Nickel  in  Steel. — Dissolve  1  gm.  of  the  borings  in  10 — 15  c.c. 

dilute  nitric  acid  (1  :  1)  in  a  150  c.c.  flask  covered  with  an  inverted  crucible  cover. 
When  the  first  violent  action  is  over,,  remove  cover,  and  boil  gently  with  constant 
motion  over  a  bunsen  flame  till  the  steel  is  dissolved,  adding,  if  necessary,  a  few 
drops  of  strong  HCl  or  a  crystal  of  KClOa  to  complete  solution.  Now  add  10  c.c. 
of  cone.  HNOs,  heat  to  boiling  again,  and  add  0-5  gm.  KCIO3.  Boil  off  the  chlorine, 
then  add  another  0"5  gm.  of  chlorate,  and  boil  for  two  minutes.  Allow  the  flask 
to  cool  a  little  and  filter  off  the  MnOj  on  a  Go  och  crucible,  and  wash  with  as  small 
a  quantity  of  cold  water  as  possible.  Then  proceed  according  to  the  method 
described  above.  As  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  iron  somewhat  retards 
the  appearance  of  the  end-reaction,  the  ferrocyanide  solution  used  should' be 
standardized  in  the  presence  of  about  the  same  amount  of  iron  as  is  contained 
in  1  gm.  of  steel.    The  results  are  accurate. 

Determination  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  (Rupp  and  Pfennig)^. 

Cobalt.— The  following  method  is  based  on  the  formation  of  a  double  cyanide, 
which  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  cobalt  ions  with  formation  of  insoluble  cobalt 
cyanide.    1  atom  of  cobalt  was  found  to  correspond  to  5  molecules  of  KCN. 

The  cobalt  solution,  which  must  be  neutral  and  contain  between  0-02  and 
0-75  %  of  cobalt,  is  run  from  a  burette  into  a  measured  volume  (5-25  c.c.)  of 
potassium  cyanide  (undiluted)  until  a  permanent  brownish  turbidity  is  pro- 
duced. 

1  CO.        KCN  =0-0059  gm.  cobalt. 

N/2  KCN  prepared  from  pure  cyanide  can  be  standardized  by  N/4  or  N/g  HCl 
or  H2SO4  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 


♦The  Analyst,  1908,  33,  107.  fC.N.  1910,  102,  51. 

tChem.  ZeU.  1910,  34,  322,  and  J.  S.  C.  I.  1910,  29,  518. 
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Nickel. — Exactly  the  same  procedure  is  followed  with  regard  to  nickel.  The 
neutral  solution,  diluted  to  contain  0-4-1-0  %  nickel,  is  run  into  10  c.c.  of  ^/g 
cyanide  until  a  permanent  turbidity  is  seen.  Before  commencing  the  titration 
5-20  drops  of  10  %  ammonia  should  be  added  to  the  cyanide  solution,  as  an 
increased  sharpness  of  the  end-reaction  is  thus  secured  :  the  addition  of  more 
than  5  c.c.  however,  leads  to  very  erroneous  results. 

1  c.c.  N/g  KCN  =0-007335  gm.  Ni. 

The  method  may  also  be  carried  out  in  the  reverse  way — for  nickel,  but  not  for 
cobalt — as  follows  :  To  the  (neutral)  nickel  solution  add  10  drops  of  a  1  % 
phenolphthalein  solution,  then  run  in  ^/q  cyanide  from  a  burette  imtil  the 
precipitate  formed  is  redissolved  and  a  red  tint  obtained,  showing  the  formation 
of  the  double  cyanide.  The  addition  of  one  drop  more  causes  the  formation  of 
the  usual  red  colour. 

Another  modification,  also  applicable  to  nickel  only,  is  as  follows  :    To  the 
neutral  nickel  solution  is  added  a  measured  quantity  of  cyanide,  more  than  sufficient 
to  form  the  double  cyanide,  and  the  excess  determined  by  titration  with 
HCl  or  HjSOj,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 


NITROGEN  AS  NITRATES  AND  NITRITES. 

Nitric  Anhydride. 

^■305  =  108-02. 

Nitrous  Anhydride. 

N203  =  76-02. 

Normal  acid  x  0-0540=1^20.5 

Ditto  X  0-1011  =KN63 

Metallic  iron  x  0-3761  ^HNOg 

Ditto  X  0-6035  =KN03 

Ditto  X  0-3224 =N20=; 

The  accurate  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  combination  presents 
great  difficulties,  and  can  only  be  made  by  indirect  means  ;  the 
methods  here  given  are  sufficient  for  most  purposes.  Very  few  of 
them  can  be  said  to  be  simple,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  simple 
process  can  ever  be  obtained  for  the  determination  of  nitric  acid 
in  many  of  its  combinations. 


1.    Determination  by  conversion  into  Ammonia  (S  c  h  u  1  z  e  and 

Vernon  Harcourt). 

This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  a  nitrate  is  heated 
with  a  strong  alkaline  solution,  and  zinc  added,  ammonia  is  evolved  ; 
when  zinc  alone  is  used,  however,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  hberated 
IS  not  a  constant  measure  of  the  nitric  acid  present.  Vernon 
Harcourt  and  Siewart*  appear  to  have  arrived  independently 
at  the  result  that  by  using  a  mixture  of  zinc  and  iron  the  reaction 
became  quantitative, 

A  convenient  form  of  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  47. 

*  ./.  C.  S.  1802,  381 ;  An.  Chem.  u.  Pliar.  125,  293. 
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Method  of  Procedure  :  The  diisfcilliiig  Hask  liolds  about  200  c.c.  and  is  closely 
connected  by  a  bent  tube  with  another  smaller  flask,  in  such  a  manner  that  both 
may  bo  placed  obliquely  upon  a  sand-bath,  the  bulb  of  the  smaller  flask  coming 
just  under  the  nock  of  tKe  larger.  The  oblique  direction  prevents  the  spirting 
of  the  boiling  liquids  from  entering  the  exit  tubes,  but  as  a  further  precaution 
these  latter  are  in  both  flasks  turned  into  the  form  of  a  hook  ;  from  the  second  flask, 
which  must  bo  somewhat  wide  in  the  mouth,  a  long  tube  passes  through  a  L  i  e  b  i  g '  s 
condenser  (which  may  be  made  of  wide  glass  tube)  into  an  ordinary  tubulated 
receiver,  containing  normal  sulphuric  acid  coloured  with  an  indicator.  The  end 
of  the  distilling  tube  reaches  to  about  the  middle  of  the  receiver,  through  the 
tubulure  of  which  Harcourt  passes  a  bulb  apparatus  of  peculiar  form,  containing 
also  coloured  normal  acid  ;  instead  of  this  latter,  however,  a  chloride  of  calcium 


Fig.  47. 


tube,  filled  with  broken  glass,  and  moistened  with  acid,  will  answer  the  purpo.sc. 
The  distilling  tube  should  be  cut  at  about  two  inches  from  the  cork  of  the  second 
flask,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  well-fitting  vulcanized  tube  ;  by  this  means 
water  may  be  passed  through  the  tiibe  when  the  distillation  is  over  so  as  to  remove 
any  traces  of  ammonia  which  may  have  been  retained  on  its  sides.  All  the  corks 
of  the  apparatus  should  be  soaked  in  hot  paraffin,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  pores. 

All  being  ready,  about  ,50  gm.  of  finely  granulated  zinc  (best  made  by  pouring 
molten  zinc  into  a  warm  iron  mortar  while  the  pestle  is  rapidly  being  rubbed 
round)  are  put  into  the  larger  flask  with  about  half  the  quantity  of  clean  iron 
filings  which  have  been  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible  (fresh  iron  and  zinc  should 
be  used  for  each  analysis) ;  the  weighed  nitrate  is  then  introduced,  either  in 
solution,  or  with  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  it,  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  added,  and  the  flask  immediately  connected  with  the  apparatus, 
and  placed  on  a  small  sand-bath,  which  can  be  heated  by  a  gas-burner,  a  little 
water  being  previously  put  into  the  second  flask.  Convenient  proportions  of 
material  are  J  gm.  nitre,  and  about  25  c.c.  each  of  water  and  solution  of  potash 
of  spec.  grav.  1'3.  The  mixture  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  ordinary 
temperature  for  about  an  hour  (Eder). 

Heat  is  now  applied  to  that  part  of  the  sand-bath  immediately  beneath  the 
larger  flask,  and  the  mixture  is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  When 
distillation  has  actually  commenced,  the  water  in  the  second  flask  is  made  to  boil 
gently  ;  by  this  arrangement  the  fluid  is  twice  distilled,  and  any  traces  of  fixed 
alkali  which  may  have  escaped  the  first  are  sure  to  be  retained  in  the  second  flnsk. 
The  distillation  with  the  quantities  above  named  will  occupy  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  is  completed  when  hydrogen  is  pretty  freely  liberated  as  the  potash 
becomes  concentrated.  The  lamp  is  then  removed,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
cool,  the  distilling  tube  rinsed  into  the  receiver,  also  the  tube  containing  broken 
glass  ;  the  contents  of  the  receiver  are  then  titrated  with  ^/w  caustic  potash  or 
soda  as  usual. 

Eder  recommends  that  an  ordinary  retort,  with  its  neck  set  upwards,  should 
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be  used  instead  of  the  flask  for  holding  the  nitrate,  and  that  an  aspirator  should 
be  attached  to  the  exit  tube,  so  that  a  current  of  air  may  be  drawn  through  during 
and  after  the  distillation. 

Clilorides  and  sulphates  do  not  interfere  with  the  process. 
This  method  is  simphfied  in  some  agricultural  experiment 
stations  for  the  analysis  of  sodium  and  potassium  nitrates. 

Method  of  Prooedttre  :  0"5  gm.  of  the  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  about  50  c.c. 
of  water  in  a  convenient  flask  fitted  with  a  bulb  distilling  tube  such  as  is  shown 
in  either  fig.  29  or  30.  To  the  liquid  is  added  about  5  gra.  each  of  zinc  dust  and 
iron  filings",  then  80  c.c.  of  sodium  hydrate  solution  (sp.  gr.  1'3).  The  mixture 
is  allowed  to  stand  at  ordinary  temperature  for  an  hour,  when  the  distillation  is 
commenced  by  heating  up  carefully  and  distilling  until  at  least  100  c.c.  are  received 
into  standard  acid  through  a  condenser,  as  in  the  Kjeldahl  process. 

Schmitt  has  suggested  a  further  modification  of  this  method, 
technically  useful  for  mixed  manures. 

Method  op  Procedure  :  About  1  gm.  of  the  substance  in  which  the  nitrate 
is  to  be  determined  is  dissolved  in  water,  5  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  3  gm. 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  finely  powdered  iron  and  zinc  added,  and  the  flask 
gently  heated  for  10  or  15  minutes.  When  cooled,  25  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
cautiously  added  and  a  little  solid  paraflin  to  prevent  frothing  The  flask  is  then 
gently  heated  to  drive  oft  the  acetic  acid,  and  the  residue  boiled  as  in  the 
Kjeldahl  method  until  colourless.  Caustic  soda  in  excess  is  then  added  and  the 
distillation  commenced  in  the  usual  way,  receiving  the  distillate  into  standard 
acid.    (See  p.  87). 

2.    By  Oxidation  of  Ferrous  Salts  (P  e  1  o  u  z  e). 
(Not  available  in  the  presence  of  Organic  Matter.) 

The  principle  upon  wliich  this  well-known  process  is  based  is  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  When  a  nitrate  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of 
ferrous  oxide,  mixed  with  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated,  part 
of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  nitric  acid  passes  over  to  the  iron, 
forming  a  persalt,  while  the  base  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  nitric  oxide  (NO)  is  set  free.  3  eq.  iron  (  =  167'55)  are  oxidized 
by  1  eq.  nitric  acid(  =  63-02) .  If,  therefore,  a  weighed  quantity  of 
the  nitrate  be  mixed  ^vith  an  acid  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  or 
sulphate  of  known  strength  in  excess,  and  the  solution  boiled  to 
expel  the  liberated  nitric  oxide,  then  the  amount  of  unoxidized 
iron  remaining  in  the  mixture  being  found  by  a  suitable  method  of 
titration,  the  quantity  of  iron  converted  from  the  ferrous  into  the 
ferric  state  will  be  the  measure  of  the  original  nitric  acid  in  the 
proportion  of  167-55  to  63-02  ;  or  by  dividing  63-02  by  167-55  the 
factor  0-3761  is  obtained,  so  that  if  the  amount  of  iron  changed 
as  described  be  multiphed  by  this  factor,  the  product  Avill  be  the 
amount  of  nitric  acid  present. 

This  method,  though  theoretically  perfect,  is  in  practice  liable  to 
serious  errors,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  a  solution  of 
a  ferrous  salt  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.    On  this 
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account  accurate  results  are  only  obtained  by  conducting  hydrogen 
or  carbon  dioxide  through  the  apparatus  while  the  boiling  is  being 
carried  on.  This  modification  has  been  adopted  by  Fresenius 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  boiling  vessel  may  consist  of  a  small  tubulated  retort,  supported  in  such 
a  manner  that  its  neck  inclines  upward  ;  a  cork  is  fitted  into  the  tubulure,  and 
through  it  is  jiassed  a  small  tube  connected  with  a  vessel  for  generating  either 
carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen.  If  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  metallic  iron  is  used 
for  preparing  the  solution,  the  washed  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen  should  be 
passed  through  the  apparatus  while  it  is  being  dissolved  ;  the  solution  so  obtained, 
or  one  of  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  of  known  strength,  being 
already  in  the  retort,  the  nitrate  is  carefully  introduced,  and  the  mixture  lieated 
gently  by  a  small  lamp,  or  by  the  water  bath,  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  then  boiled 
until  the  dark-red  colour  of  the  liquid  disappears  and  gives  place  to  the  brownish- 
yellow  of  ferric  compounds.  The  retort  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  current  of 
carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen  still  being  kept  up,  then  the  liquid  diluted  freely,  and 
titrated  with  ^/lo  permanganate. 

Owing  to  the  irregularities  attending  the  use  of  permanganate 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  preferable,  in  case  this  acid  has  been 
used,  to  dilute  the  solution  less,  and  titrate  with  dichromate.  Tavo 
grams  of  pure  iron,  or  its  equivalent  in  double  iron  salt,  0-5  gm.  of 
saltpetre,  and  about  60  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  are  con- 
venient proportions  for  the  analysis. 

Eder*  has  modified  Fresenius's  improvements  as  follows: — 

1*5  gm.  of  very  thin  iron  wire  is  dissolved  in  30  to  40  c.c.  of  pure  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  placed  in  a  retort  of  aboiit  200  c.c.  capacity  ;  the  neck  of  the 
retort  points  upwards,  at  a  moderately  acute  angle,  and  is  connected  with 
a  U-tube,  which  contains  water.  Solution  of  the  iron  is  hastened  by  applying 
a  small  flame  to  the  retort.  Throughout  the  entire  process  a  stream  of  COg  is 
passed  through  the  apparatus.  When  the  iron  is  all  dissolved  the  solution  is 
allowed  to  cool,  the  stream  of  CO,  being  maintained  ;  the  weighed  quantity  of 
nitrate  contained  in  a  small  glass  tube  (equal  to  about  0'2  gm.  HNOg)  is  then 
quickly  passed  into  the  retort  through  the  neck  ;  the  heating  is  continued  under 
the  same  conditions  as  before,  until  the  liquid  assumes  the  colour  of  ferric  chloride. 
The  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  stream  of  COj  ;  water  is  added  in  quantity,  and 
the  unoxidized  iron  is  determined  by  titration  with  permanganate.  The  results 
are  exceedingly  good. 

If  the  COg  be  generated  in  a  flask,  with  a  tube  passing  downwards 
for  the  reception  of  the  acid,  air  always  finds  its  way  into  the  retort, 
and  the  results  are  unsatisfactory.  Eder  recommends  the  use  of 
Kipp's  00-2  apparatus.  By  carrying  out  the  operation  exactly  as 
is  now  to  be  described,  he  has  obtained  very  good  results  Avith 
ferrous  sulphate  in  place  of  chloride. 

The  same  apparatus  is  employed  ;  the  tube  through  which  COj  enters  the  retort 
passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  therein,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  this  tube 
is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  The  bubbles  of  COj  are  thus  reduced  in  size,  and 
the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  is  removed  from  the  liquid  by  the  passage  of  these 
bubbles.  The  iron  wire  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (strength 
1  :  3  or  1  :  4).  When  the  liquid  in  the  retort  has  become  cold,  a  small  tube 
containing  the  nitrate  is  quicldy  passed,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  platinum  wire 
attached  to  it,  through  the  tubulus  of  the  retort,  and  the  cork  is  replaced  before 

♦  Z,  a.  C.  16,  2G7, 
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the  tube  has  touched  the  liquid  ;  COj  is  again  passed  through  the  appara-tus  for 
some  time,  after  which,  by  slightly  loosening  the  cork,  the  tube  containing  the 
nitrate  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  liquid.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  about  an  hour — this  is  essential — after  which  time  the 
contents  of  the  retort  are  heated  to  boiling,  COj  being  passed  continuously  into 
the  retort,  and  the  boiling  continued  till  the  liquid  assumes  the  light  yellow  colour 
of  ferric  sulphate.  After  cooling,  water  is  added  (this  may  be  omitted  with 
dichromate),  and  the  unoxidized  iron  is  determined  by  permanganate. 

Eder  also  describes  a  slight  modification  of  this  process,  allowing 
of  the  use  of  a  flask  in  place  of  the  retort,  and  of  ammonio-ferrous 
sulphate  in  place  of  iron  wire.  Although  the  titration  with  per- 
manganate is  more  trustworthy  when  sulphuric  acid  is  employed 
than  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  he  nevertheless  thinks  that 
the  use  of  ferrous  chloride  is  generally  to  be  recommended  in 
preference  to  that  of  ferrous  sulphate.  When  the  chloride  is  em- 
ployed, no  special  concentration  of  acid  is  necessary  ;  the  nitric 
oxide  is  more  readily  expelled  from  the  hquid,  and  the  process  is 
finished  in  a  shorter  time.  Some  magnesium  sulphate  should, 
however,  be  used  to  prevent  the  disturbing  effect  of  HCl  when 
permanganate  is  used  for  titration. 

The  final  point  in  the  titration  with  permanganate,  when  the 
sulphate  is  employed,  is  rendered  more  easy  of  determination  by 
adding  a  Mttle  potassium  sulphate  to  the  hquid. 

(b)  Direct  titration  of  the  resulting  Ferric  salt  by  Stannous 
Chloride. — Fresenius  has  adopted  the  use  of  stannous  chloride  for 
titrating  the  ferric  salt  with  very  good  results. 

The  following  plan  of  procedure  is  recommended  by  the  same 
authority. 

A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  100  gm.  of  the  crystals 
in  500  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  I'lO;  when  used  for  the  analysis, 
the  small  proportion  of  ferric  oxide  invariably  present  in  it  is  found  by  titrating 
with  staimous  chloride.  The  nitrate  being  weighed  or  measured,  is  brought 
together  with  50  c.c.  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  of  nitrate)  of  the 
iron  solution  into  a  long-necked  flask,  through  the  cork  of  which  two  glass  tubes 
are  passed,  one  connected  with  a  COg  apparatus,  and  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  flask,  the  other  simply  an  outlet  for  the  passage  of  the  gas.  When  the 
gas  has  driven  out  all  the  air,  the  flask  is  at  first  gently  heated,  and  eventually 
boiled,  to  dispel  all  the  nitric  oxide.  The  COj  tube  is  then  rinsed  into  the  flask, 
and  the  liquid,  while  stiU  boiling  hot,  titrated  for  ferric  chloride,  as  on  p.  127. 

The  hquid  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  cool  before  titrating  with 
iodine  for  the  excess  of  stannous  chloride.  While  coohng,  the 
stream  of  COg  should  still  be  continued.  The  quantity  of  iron 
changed  into  peroxide,  multiijfied  by  the  factor  0-3761,  will  give 
the  amount  of  nitric  acid  (HNOg). 

ExAMPLK  :  (I)  A  solution  of  stannous  chloride  was  used  for  titrating  10  c.c. 
of  solution  of  pure  ferric  chloride  containing  0-2151  gm.  Fe  ;  25-65  c.c.  of  tin 
solution  were  required,  therefore  that  quantity  was  equal  to  0-0809  gm.  of  HNO.„ 
or  0-06932  gm.  of  N.O,. 

(2)  50  c.c.  of  acid  ferrous  sulphate  were  titrated  with  tin  solution  for  ferric 
oxide,  and  0  25  c.c.  was  required. 

(3)  1  c.c.  tin  solution  =3-3  c.c.  iodine  solution, 
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(4)    0-2177  gm.  of  pure  nitre  was  boiled,  as  described,  with  50  c.c.  of  the 

ferrous  sulphate,  and  required  45-05'  c.c.  tin  solution,  and  4-7  c.c.  iodine  

4-7  c.c.  iodine  solution  =1-42  c.c.  SnCl 

Q''he  peroxide  in  the  protosulphate  solution        =0-25  c.c. 


I -07 

45-05 -1-07=43-38 
.-.  25-65  :  43-38=0-06932  :  .r 
X    =0-1172  NoOg 

instead  of  0-1163,  or  53-69  per  cent,  instead  of  53-42.  A  mean  of  this  and  three 
other  determinations,  using  varying  proportions  of  tin  and  iron  solutions,  gave 
exactly  53-42  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  pure  materials,  therefore,  the  process  is 
entirely  satisfactory. 

The  above  process  is  slightly  modified  by  Eder.  About  10  gm. 
of  ammonium-ferrous  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  a  flask  in  about 
50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-07)  in  a  stream  of  COg.  The 
tube  through  which  the  CO2  enters  is  drawn  to  a  point ;  an  exit 
tube,  somewhat  trumpet-shaped,  to  admit  of  any  hquid  that  may 
spirt  finding  its  way  back  into  the  flask,  passes  dowTiwards  into 
water.  After  solution  of  the  double  salt,  the  nitrate  is  dropped  in 
with  the  precautions  aheady  detailed,  and  the  hquid  is  boiled  until 
the  nitric  oxide  is  all  expelled.  The  hot  hquid  is  diluted  A\dth  twice 
its  own  volume  of  water,  excess  of  stannous  chloride  solution  is 
run  in,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  stream  of  CO2,  and  the 
excess  of  tin  is  determined  by  means  of  standard  iodine. 

(c)  Holland's  Modification  of  the  P el ouze 

Process. — The  arrangement  of  apparatus 
shown  in  fig.  48  obviates  the  use  of  an 
atmosphere  of  H  or  COg.  a  is  a  long-necked 
assay  flask  drawn  off  at  b,  so  as  to  form  a 
shoulder,  over  which  is  passed  a  piece  of  stout 
pure  india-rubber  tube,  d,  about  6  centimetres 
long,  the  other  end  terminating  in  a  glass 
tube,  F,  drawn  off  so  as  to  leave  only  a  small 
orifice.  On  the  elastic  connector  d  is  j)laced 
a  screw  clamp.  At  c,  a  distance  of  3  centi- 
metres from  the  shoulder,  is  cemented  with 
a  blow-pipe  a  piece  of  glass  tube  about 
2  centimetres  long,  surmounted  by  one  of  stout  elastic  tube,  rather 
more  than  tAvice  that  length.  The  elastic  tubes  must  be  securely 
attached  to  the  glass  by  binding  with  wire.  After  binding,  it  is  as 
well  to  turn  the  end  of  the  conductor  back,  and  smear  the  inner 
surface  with  fused  caoutchouc,  and  then  replace  it  to  render  the 
joint  air-tight. 

Method  of  Pkoceduke  :  A  small  funnel  is  inserted  into  the  elastic  tube  at 
c,  the  clamp  at  d  being  for  the  time  open  ;  after  the  introduction  of  the  sohition, 
followed  by  a  little  water  which  washes  all  into  the  flask,  the  funnel  is  removed, 
and  the  flask  supported,  by  means  of  the  wooden  clamp,  in  the  inclined  position 
it  occupies  in  the  figure.  The  contents  are  now  made  to  boil  so  as  to  exi>el  all 
air  and  reduce  the  volume  of  the  fluid  to  about  4  or  5  c.c.    When  this  point  is 
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reached  a  piece  of  glass  rod  is  inserted  into  the  elastic  tube  at  o,  which  causes  the 
water  vapour  to  escape  through  f. 

Into  the  small  beaker  is  put  about  50  o.c.  of  a  previously  boiled  solution  of 
ferrous  sulpiuxto  in  hydrochloric  acid  (tiio  amount  of  iron  already  existing  in 
the  ferric  state  must  be  known). 

The  boiling  is  still  continued  for  a  moment  to  ensure  perfect  expulsion  of  air 
from  F,  the  lamp  is  then  removed,  and  the  caoutchouc  connector  slightly  com- 
pressed with  the  first  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  As  the  flask  cools  the 
solution  of  iron  is  drawn  into  it :  when  the  whole  has  nearly  receded  the  elastic 
tube  is  tightly  compressed  with  the  fingers,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  beaker  are 
washed  with  a  jet  of  boiled  water,  which  is  also  allowed  to  pass  into  the  flask. 
The  washing  may  be  repeated,  taking  care  not  to  dilute  more  than  is  necessary  or 
to  admit  air.  Whilst  F  is  still  full  of  water,  the  elastic  connector  previously 
compressed  with  the  fingers  is  now  securely  closed  with  the  clamp,  the  screw  of 
which  is  worked  with  the  right  hand.  Provided  the  clamp  is  a  good  one,  f  will 
remain  full  of  water  during  the  subsequent  digestion. 

After  heating  in  a  water  bath  at  100°  for  half  an  hour,  the  flask  is  removed 
from  the  water  bath  and  cautiously  heated  with  a  small  flame,  the  flngers  at  the 
same  time  resting  on  the  elastic  connector  at  the  point  nearest  the  shoulder  ;  as 
soon  as  the  tube  is  felt  to  expand,  owing  to  the  pressure  from  within,  the  lamp  is 
removed  and  the  screw  clamp  released,  the  fingers  maintaining  a  secure  hold  of 
the  tube,  the  gas-flame  is  again  replaced,  and  when  the  pressure  on  the  tube  is 
again  felt,  this  latter  is  released  altogether,  thus  admitting  of  the  escape  of  the 
nitric  oxide,  through  f,  which  should  be  below  the  surface  of  water  in  the  beaker 
whilst  these  manipulations  are  performed.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  now 
boiled  until  the  nitric  oxide  is  entirely  expelled,  and  the  solution  of  iron  shows 
only  the  brown  colour  of  the  perchloride.  At  the  completion  of  the  operation, 
the  beaker  is  first  removed,  and  then  the  lamp. 

It  now  only  remains  to  transfer  the  ferric  solution  to  a  suitable  vessel  and 
determine  the  perchloride  with  stannous  chloride  as  in  b. 

A  mean  of  six  experiments  for  the  percentage  determination  of 
N2O5  in  piu'e  nitre  gave  53-53  per  cent,  instead  of  53-42.  The 
process  is  easy  of  execution,  and  gives  satisfactory  technical  results. 
The  point  chiefly  requiring  attention  is  that  the  apparatus  should 
be  air-tight,  which  is  secured  by  the  use  of  good  elastic  tubes  and 
clamp. 

3.    Schldsing's  Method  (available  in  the  presence  of 

Organic  Matter). 

The  solution  of  nitrate  is  boiled  in  a  flask  till  all  air  is  expelled, 
then  an  acid  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  drawn  in,  the  mixture 
boiled,  and  the  nitric  oxide  gas  collected  over  mercury  in  a  balloon 
filled  with  mercury  and  milk  of  hme  ;  the  gas  is  then  brought, 
without  loss,  in  contact  with  oxygen  and  water,  so  as  to  convert  it 
again  into  nitric  acid,  then  titrated  with  ^/^q  alkah  as  usual. 

This  method  was  devised  by  Schlosing  for  the  determination 
of  nitric  acid  in  tobacco,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  that  and 
similar  purposes,  where  the  presence  of  organic  matter  Avould 
interfere  with  the  direct  titration  of  the  iron  solution.  Where  the 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  not  below  0'15  gm.  the  process  is  fairly 
accurate,  but  needs  a  special  and  rather  complicated  arrangement 
of  apparatus,  the  description  of  which  may  be  found  inFresenius's 
Quant.  Anal,  sixth  edition. 
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All  arrangement  of  apparatus,  dispensing  with  the  use  of  mercury, 
has  been  devised  by  Wildt  and  Scheibe,*  which  simphfies  the 
method  and  gives  accurate  results  with  not  less  than  0*25  gm. 
N2O5.  With  smaller  quantities  the  results  are  too  low.  Fig.  49 
shows  the  apparatus  used. 


D 


Fig.  49. 

A  is  a  conical  flask  of  250  c.c.  capacity,  containing  the  solution 
to  be  analysed.  B  is  a  round-bottomed  flask  of  250 — 300  c.c, 
capacity,  haK  fllled  with  caustic  soda,  to  absorb  any  HCl  wliich 
might  be  carried  over  from  A.  C  is  a  conical  flask  of  750  c.c. 
capacity,  containing  a  httle  water  to  absorb  the  nitric  acid.  D  is 
a  tube  containing  water  to  collect  any  nitric  acid  not  absorbed  by 
the  water  in  C.  The  tube  d  is  bent,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  and 
drawn  out  to  a  point,  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  bubbles.  The  tube 
e  is  wide,  and  cut  obliquely  to  prevent  water  collecting  and  passing 
into  C. 

Method  of  Pkoceduee  :  The  clip  b  is  closed  and  c  opened,  and  the  tube  e 
disconnected  from  /.  The  solutions  in  A  and  B  are  then  boiled  for  20  minutes 
to  remove  all  oxygen.  The  tubes  e  and  /  are  again  connected,  the  clip  c  is  closed, 
the  flame  under  B  increased  to  prevent  the  liquid  in  C  from  being  draATO  back, 
and  the  clip  b  is  opened.  As  soon  as  steam  issues  from  the  tube  a,  it  is  dipped 
into  a  conical  glass  containing  50  c.c.  of  ferrous  chloride  prepared  according  to 
Schlosing's  directions,and  the  flame  under  a  is  removed,  when  the  ferrous 
chloride  enters  the  flask.  The  clip  b  is  regillated  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  entry  of  air  into  the  flask.  The  conical  vessel  is  rinsed  two 
or  three  times  with  water,  and  this  is  allowed  to  enter  the  flask,  and  the  clip  b  is 
then  closed,  and  the  vessel  A  heated.  The  liquid  in  A  turns  browTi  in  a  short 
time,  and  nitric  oxide  is  evolved.    The  clip  c  is  opened  slightly  from  time  to  time 
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tmtil  the  pressure  is  high  enough,  when  it  is  opened  entirely.  The  flames  must 
be  so  regulated  that  a  slow  current  of  gas  bubbles  through  the  water  in  C.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  is  removed  by  the  caustic  soda  in  B,  and  the  nitric  oxide  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air  in  C  is  oxidized,  and  the  nitric  acid  absorbed  by  the 
water.  In  case  the  current  of  gas  is  too  rapid,  the  escaping  nitric  acid  is  absorbed 
in  D.  After  an  hour  the  tubes  e  and  are  disconnected,  while  the  solutions  in 
A  and  B  are  still  boiling,  and  the  nitric  acid  is  titrated  with  dilute  caustic  soda 
about  {}  normal).  The  vessel  C  must  be  well  cooled  during  the  whole  experiment, 
which  occupies  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Good  results  were  obtained  with  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda,  both 
alone  and  mixed  with  ammonium  sulphate,  superphosphate,  and 
amido  compounds.  With  superphosphate  the  solution  should  be 
made  shghtly  alkahne,  to  prevent  the  hberation  of  nitric  acid. 

Waring  ton*  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  original 
Schlosing  process,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  accuracy  when 
small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  have  to  be  determined  in  the  presence 
of  organic  substances,  such  for  instance  as  in  soils,  the  sap  of  beet- 
root, etc.  ;  but  instead  of  re-converting  the  nitric  oxide  into  nitric 
acid  as  in  the  original  method,  he  collected  the  gas  either  over 
caustic  soda,  as  recommended  by  Reichardt,  or  over  mercury,  and 
ascertained  its  amount  by  measurement  in  Frankland's  gas 
apparatus.  The  results  obtained  by  Warington  plainly  showed 
that  even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  method  as 
usually  worked  in  Germany,  either  by  the  alkahmetric  titration  or 
by  measurement  of  the  gas,  invariably  gave  results  much  too  low, 
especially  if  the  quantity  of  nitrate  operated  on  was  small,  say  5 
or  6  centigrams  of  nitre  ;  moreover,  when  sugar  or  similar  organic 
substance  was  present  the  resulting  gas  was  very  impure,  and  the 
distillates  were  highly  coloured  from  the  presence  of  some  volatile 
products.  The  nitric  oxide  also  suffered  considerable  diminution 
of  volume  when  left  for  any  length  of  time  in  contact  with  the 
distillate,  especially  when  over  caustic  soda.  This  being  the  case, 
the  following  modification  originally  recommended  by  Schlosing 
was  adopted  in  which  CO  2  was  employed,  both  to  assist  in  expelhng 
the  air  from  the  apparatus,  and  to  chase  out  the  nitric  oxide  pro- 
duced. 

The  form  of  apparatus  adopted  by  Warington  is  shown  in  fig.  50.  The 
vessel  in  which  the  reaction  takes  place  is  a  small  tubulated  receiver,  the 
tubulure  of  which  has  been  bent  near  its  extremity  to  make  a  convenient  junction 
with  the  delivery  tube,  which  dips  into  a  trough  of  mercury  on  the  left.  The 
long  supply  tube  attached  to  the  receiver  is  of  small  bore,  and  is  easily  filled  by 
a  J  c.c.  of  liquid.  The  short  tube  to  the  right  is  also  of  small  bore,  and  is  connected 
by  a  caoutchouc  tube  and  clamp  with  an  apparatus  for  the  continuous  production 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

In  using  this  apparatus  the  supply  tube  is  first  filled  with  strong  HCl,  and  COj 
is  passed  through  the  apparatus  till  a  portion  of  the  gas  collected  in  a  jar  over 
mercury  is  found  to  be  entirely  absorbed  by  caustic  potash.  The  current  of  gas 
is  then  stopped  by  closing  the  clamp  to  the  right.  A  chloride  of  calcium  bath  at 
140°  is  next  brought  under  the  receiver,  which  is  immersed  one-half  or  more  in 
the  hot  fluid  ;  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  maintained  throughout  the  operation 
by  a  gas  burner  placed  beneath  it.  By  allowing  a  few  drops  of  HCl  to  enter  the 
hot  receiver,  the  CO2  it  contains  is  almost  entirely  expelled.    A  jar  filled  with 
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mercury  is  then  placed  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube,  and  all  is  ready  for  the 
commonceuient  of  a  determination. 

The  nitrate,  wliich  sliould  be  in  the  form  of  a  dry  residue  in  a  small  beaker  or 
basin,  is  dissolved  in  about  2  c.c*  of  strong  ferrous  chloride  solution,  1  c.c.  of 
strong  HCl  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  then  introduced  into  the  receiver  through 
the  supply  tube,  being  followed  by  successive  rinsings  with  HCl,  each  rinsing  not 
exceeding  a  h  c.c,  as  the  object  is  to  introduce  as  small  a  bulk  of  liquid  as  possible 

n 


Fig.  50. 


The  contents  of  the  receiver  are  in  a  few  minutes  boiled  to  dryness  ;  a  little  COj 
is  admitted  before  dryness  is  reached,  and  again  afterwards  to  drive  over  all 
remains  of  nitric  oxide.  If  the  gas  is  not  to  be  analysed  till  next  day,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  more  COo,  so  as  to  leave  the  nitric  oxide  diluted  with  several  times  its  volume 
of  that  gas.  As  soon  as  one  operation  is  concluded  the  apparatus  is  ready  for 
another  charge. 

This  mode  of  working  presents  the  following  advantages  : — 

(1)  The  volume  of  liquid  introduced  into  the  apparatus  is  much  diminished, 
and  with  this  of  course  the  amount  of  dissolved  air  contributed  from  this  source. 

(2)  By  evaporation  to  dryness  a  complete  reaction  of  the  nitrate  and  ferrous 
chloride,  and  a  perfect  expulsion  of  the  nitric  oxide  formed,  is  as  far  as  possible 
attained. 

(3)  The  nitric  oxide  in  the  collecting  jar  is  left  in  contact  with  a  much  smaller 
volume  of  acid  distillate,  and  its  liability  to  absorption  is  greatly  diminished  by 
its  dilution  with  COg. 

The  results  obtained  with  this  apparatus  by  Warington  on  small  quantities 
of  nitre  alone,  and  when  mixed  with  varying  quantities  of  ammonium  salts  and 
organic  substances  including  sugar,  showed  a  marked  improvement  upon  the 
method  as  usually  carried  out. 

*  Sup7)0sing  the  ferrous  chloride  to  contain  2  Riii-  of  iron  per  10  c.c,  then  1  cc- 
of  the  sohition  will  be  nearly  equivalent  to  0-12()7  giii.  of  nitre,  or  0-0167  pni.  oi 
nitrogen.   A  considerable  excess  of  iron  should,  however,  always  be  used. 
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A  further  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  method  by 
Waring  ton,*  and  described  by  him  as  follows  : — 

The  apparatus  now  employed  is  quite  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  50,  with  the 
only  difference  that  the  bulb  retort  in  which  tlie  reaction  takes  place  is  now  only 
1;^  inch  in  diameter,  thus  more  exactly  resembling  the  form  employed  by 
Schlosing.  A  bulb  of  this  size  is  sufficient  for  the  analysis  of  soil  extracts; 
for  determinations  of  nitrates  in  vegetable  extracts  a  larger  bulb  is  required. 

The  chief  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  COo  as  free  as  possible  from  oxygen. 
The  gianerator  is  formed  of  two  vessels.  The  lower  one  consists  of  a  bottle  witli 
a  tubulure  in  the  side  near  the  bottom  ;  this  bottle  is  supported  in  an  inverted 
position,  and  contains  the  marble  from  which  the  gas  is  generated.  The  upper 
vessel  consists  of  a  similar  bottle  standing  upright ;  this  contains  the  HCl  required 
to  act  on  the  marble.  The  two  vessels  are  connected  by  a  glass  tube  passing 
from  the  side  tubulure  of  the  upper  vessel  to  the  inverted  mouth  of  the  lower 
vessel ;  the  acid  from  the  upper  vessel  thus  enters  below  the  marble.  COj  is 
generated  and  removed  at  pleasure  by  opening  a  stop-cock  attached  to  the  side 
tubulure  of  the  lower  vessel,  thus  allowing  HCl  to  descend  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  marble.  The  fragments  of  marble  used  have  been  previously  boiled  in 
water.  The  boiling  is  conducted  in  a  strong  flask.  After  boiling  has  proceeded 
some  time,  a  caoutchouc  stopper  is  fixed  in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the  flame 
removed  ;  boiling  will  then  continue  for  some  time  in  a  partial  vacuum.  The  lower 
reservoir  is  nearly  filled  with  the  boiled  marble  thus  prepared.  The  HCl  has  been 
also  well  boiled,  and  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  upper  reservoir  it  has  dissolved 
in  it  a  moderate  quantity  of  cuprous  chloride.  As  soon  as  the  acid  has  been 
placed  in  the  upper  reservoir  it  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  oil.  The  apparatus  being 
thus  charged  is  at  once  set  in  active  work  by  opening  the  stop-cock  of  the  marble 
reservoir  ;  the  acid  descends,  enters  the  marble  reservoir,  and  the  COj  produced 
drives  out  the  air  which  is  necessarily  present  at  starting.  As  the  acid  reservoir 
is  kept  on  a  higher  level  than  the  marble  reservoir,  the  latter  is  always  under  internal 
pressure,  and  leakage  of  air  from  without  cannot  occur. 

The  presence  of  the  cuprous  chloride  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  not  only  ensures 
the  removal  of  dissolved  oxygen,  but  affords  an  indication  to  the  eye  of  the 
maintenance  of  this  condition.  So  long  as  the  acid  remains  of  an  olive  tint, 
oxygen  will  be  absent ;  but  should  the  acid  become  of  a  clear  blue-green,  it  is 
no  longer  certainly  free  from  oxygen,  and  more  cuprous  chloride  must  be  added. 

A  further  slight  improvement  adopted  consists  in  the  use  of  freshly-boiled 
reagents,  which  are  employed  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible.  When  boiling 
the  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  well  to  add  a  few  drops  of  ferrous  chloride,  in  order 
more  certainly  to  remove  any  dissolved  oxygen. 

The  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows  : — The  apparatus  is  fitted  together,  the  long 
funnel  tube  attached  to  the  bulb  retort  being  filled  with  water.  Connection  is 
made  with  the  glass  stop-cock  of  the  COj  generator  by  means  of  a  short  stout 
caoutchouc  tube,  provided  with  a  pinch-cock.  The  pinch-cock  being  opened,  the 
stop-cock  is  turned  till  a  moderate  stream  of  bubbles  rises  in  the  mercury  trough  ; 
the  stop-cock  is  left  in  this  position,  and  the  admission  of  gas  is  afterwards 
controlled  by  the  pinch-cock,  pressure  on  which  allows  a  few  bubbles  to  pass 
at  a  time.  The  heated  chloride  of  calcium  bath  is  next  raised,  so  that  the  bulb 
retort  is  almost  submerged  ;  the  temperature,  shown  by  a  thermometer  which 
forms  part  of  the  apparatus,  should  be  130-140°.  By  boiling  small  quantities 
of  water  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  bulb  retort  in  a  stream  of  COg  the  air  present 
18  expelled  ;  the  supply  of  gas  must  be  stopped  before  the  boiling  has  ceased,  so 
as  to  leave  little  in  the  retort.  Previous  to  very  delicate  experiments  it  is  advisable 
to  mtroduce  through  the  funnel  tube  a  small  quantity  of  nitre,  ferrous  chloride, 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  rinsing  the  tube  with  the  latter  reagent ;  any  trace  of 
oxygen  remaining  in  the  apparatus  is  then  consumed  by  the  nitric  oxide  formed, 
and  after  boiling  to  dryness,  and  driving  out  the  nitric  oxide  with  COj,  the  apparatus 
IS  in  a  perfect  condition  for  a  quantitative  experiment. 

Soil  extracts  may  be  used  without  other  preparation  than  concentration. 
Vegetable  juices,  which  coagulate  when  heated,  require  to  be  boiled  and  filtered, 
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or  else  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup,  treated  with  alcohol  and  filtered.  A  clear 
solution  being  thus  obtained,  it  is  concentrated  over  a  water  bath  to  the  smallest 
volume,  in  a  beaicer  of  smallest  size.  As  soon  as  cool,  it  is  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  and  1  c.c.  HCl.  both  reagents  having 
been  boiled  and  cooled  immediately  before  use.  In  mixing  with  the  reagents 
care  must  be  taken  that  bubbles  of  air  are  not  entangled  ;  this  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  with  viscid  extracts.  The  quantity  of  ferrous  chloride  mentioned  is  amply 
sufficient  for  most  soil  extracts,  but  it  is  well  perhaps  to  use  2  c.c.  in  the  first 
experiment  of  a  series  ;  the  presence  of  a  considerable  excess  of  ferrous  chloride 
in  the  retort  is  thus  ensured.  With  bulky  vegetable  extracts  more  ferrous  chloride 
should  be  employed  ;  to  the  syrup  from  20  gm.  of  mangel  sap  should  be  added  5  c.c. 
of  ferrous  chloride,  and  2  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  mixture  of  the  extract  with  ferrous  chloride  and  HCl  is  introduced 
through  the  funnel  tube  and  rinsed  in  with  three  or  four  successive  J  c.c.  of  HCl. 
The  contents  of  the  retort  are  then  boiled  to  dryness,  a  little  COj  being  from 
time  to  time  admitted,  and  a  more  considerable  quantity  used  at  the  end  to  expel 
any  remaining  nitric  oxide.  The  most  convenient  temperature  is  140°,  but  in 
the  ease  of  vegetable  extracts  it  is  well  to  commence  at  130°,  as  there  is  some  risk 
of  the  contents  of  the  retort  frothing  over.  The  gas  is  collected  in  a  small  jar 
over  mercury.  As  soon  as  one  operation  is  completed,  the  jar  is  replaced  by  another 
full  of  mercury,  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  to  receive  a  fresh  extract.  A  series 
of  five  determinations,  with  all  the  accompanying  gas  analyses,  may  be  readily 
performed  in  one  day.  The  bulb  retort  becomes  encrusted  with  charcoal,  when 
extracts  rich  in  organic  matter  are  the  subject  of  analysis  ;  it  is  best  cleaned  first 
with  water,  and  then  by  heating  oil  of  vitriol  in  it. 

Mercury,  contrary  to  the  statement  in  most  text-books,  is  gradually  attacked 
by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  air ;  the  mercury  in  the  trough  is  thus 
apt  to  become  covered  with  a  grey  chloride,  and  it  is  quite  necessary  to  keep  the 
store  of  mercury  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid  to  preserve  its  mobile  condition. 

The  gas  analysis  is  of  a  simple  character  ;  the  gas  is  measured  after  absorption 
of  the  COg  by  potash,  and  again  after  absorption  of  the  nitric  oxide,  the  difference 
giving  tlie  amount  of  this  gas.  For  the  absorption  of  nitric  oxide,  a  saturated 
solution  of  ferrous  chloride  was  for  some  time  employed.  This  method  is  not, 
however,  perfectly  satisfactory  when  the  highest  accuracy  is  required,  the  nitric 
oxide  being  generally  rather  under-estimated,  unless  the  process  of  absorption  is 
repeated  with  a  fresh  portion  of  ferrous  chloride.  The  error  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  unabsorbed  gas  present.  Thus,  with  a  mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide  containing  little  of  the  former  absorption  of  the  nitric 
oxide  by  successive  treatment  with  oxygen  and  pyrogallol  over  potash  showed 
97 '8  per  cent,  of  nitric  oxide  ;  while  the  same  gas,  analysed  by  a  single  absorption 
with  ferrous  chloride  (after  potash),  showed  97 '5  per  cent,  of  nitric  oxide.  With 
a  mixture  containing  more  nitrogen,  the  oxygen  method  showed  65'9  per  cent,  of 
nitric  oxide  ;  while  one  absorption  with  ferrous  chloride  gave  64 '2  per  cent.,  and 
a  second  absorption,  in  which  the  ferrous  chloride  was  plainly  discoloured,  66'2 
per  cent.  The  use  of  ferrous  chloride  as  an  absorbent  for  nitric  oxide  has  now 
been  given  up,  and  the  oxygen  method  substituted.  All  the  measurements  of 
the  gas  are  now  made  without  shifting  the  laboratory  vessel ;  the  conditions  are 
thus  favourable  to  extreme  accuracy. 

The  cliief  source  of  error  attending  the  oxygen  process  hes  in  the 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  produced  during  the  absorj)tion 
with  pyrogallol ;  tliis  error  becomes  neghgible  if  the  oxygen  is  only 
used  in  small  excess.  The  difficulty  of  using  the  oxygen  in  nicely 
regulated  quantity  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  Bischof's  gas 
deUvery-tube.  This  may  be  made  of  a  test-tube,  having  a  small 
perforation  half  an  inch  from  the  mouth.  The  tube  is  partly  filled 
with  oxygen  over  mercury,  and  its  mouth  is  then  closed  by  a  finely- 
perforated  stopper,  made  from  a  piece  of  M'ide  tube,  and  fitted 
tightly  into  the  test-tube  by  means  of  a  covering  of  caoutchouc. 
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When  this  tube  is  inclined,  the  side  perforation  being  downwards, 
the  oxygen  is  discharged  in  small  bubbles  from  the  perforated  stopper 
while  mercury  enters  through  the  side  opening.  Using  tliis  tube, 
the  supply  of  oxygen  is  perfectly  under  control,  and  can  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  a  fresh  bubble  ceases  to  produce  a  red  tinge  in  the  labora- 
tory vessel.  The  trials  made  with  this  apparatus  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  If  nitrites  are  to  be  determined  by  this  method,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  convert  them  into  nitrates  with  excess  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  wliich  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  subsequent  evaporation 
to  dryness. 

4.    By  the  K  j  e  1  d  a  h  1  Process. 

By  the  Gunning-Jo dlbauer  modified  method  described  on  p.  88 
it  is  now  quite  possible  to  determine  the  nitrogen  in  commercial 
nitrates  with  great  accuracy  and  very  Httle  personal  attention. 


5.    U  1  s  c  h  '  s  Method. 

This  is  a  simple  and  ready  plan  of  determining  alkah  nitrates, 
or  the  amount  of  them  existing  in  manures  when  there  is  no  salt 
of  ammonia  or  other  form  of  nitrogen  present.  It  depends  on  the 
fact  that  when  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash  is  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  together  with  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen,  the  nitrogen 
becomes  converted  into  ammonium  sulphate.  The  ammonia  is 
then  distilled  off  by  boiHng  with  caustic  soda  as  in  Kjeldahl's 
method. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  0'5  gm.  of  an  alkali  nitrate,  dissolved  in  26  c.c.  of 
water,  or  a  volume  of  manure  solution  containing  about  that  quantity,  which 
should  not  measure  more  than  25  or  30  c.c,  is  put  into  a  small  (150  c.c.)  flask. 
5  gm.  of  reduced  iron  and  20  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1*3)  are  then  added, 
and  the  flask  placed  in  an  inclined  position  and  the  reaction  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  cold  until  effervescence  ceases.  The  mixture  is  then  boiled  for  six  or  seven 
minutes,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  liquid  is  then  transferred  to  a  Kjeldahl 
distilling  flask,  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  with  a  few  pieces  of  zinc  added,  and  the 
ammonia  collected  in  standard  acid  and  titrated  as  usual  in  the  Kjeldahl  process. 
The  calculation  into  nitrogen  or  alkali  nitrate  presents  no  difficulty. 

Some  operators  have  obtained  high  results  by  this  method,  owing  to  the  reduced 
iron  containing  some  form  of  nitrogen  or  ammonia.  A  blank  experiment  should 
therefore  be  made  with  the  iron  used  to  find  whether  such  impurity  exists. 
Brandt  found  that  cyanogen  was  the  offending  agent,  and  this  was  removed  by 
ignition  of  the  iron  again  in  hydrogen. 

The  official  method*  to  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  fertihzers  under 
the  Fertihzers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1906,  is  as  follows  :— 

Nitrogen  in  Nitrates  in  the  absence  of  Ammonium 
Salts  and  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 
1  gram  of  the  sample  shall  be  placed  in  a  half -litre  Erlenmeyer  flask  with  50  c.c. 
h  grams  of  reduced  iron  and  20  c.c.  of  sulijhuric  acid  of  1-35  sp.  gr.f 

shall  be  added.    The  flask  shall  be  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  provided  with 

No.'gel  Feeding  Stuffs  (Methods  of  Analysis)  Regulations,  1908. 

t  Made  by  mixing  1  vol.  of  1-84  acid  with  2  vols,  of  water. 
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a  thistle  tube,  the  head  of  which  shall  be  half  filled  with  glass  beads.  The  liquid 
shall  be  boiled  for  five  minutes,  and  the  flask  shall  then  be  removed  from  the 
flame,  any  liquid  that  may  have  accumulated  amons:  the  beads  being  rinsed 
back  with  water  into  the  flask.  The  solution  shall  be  boiled  for  three  minutes 
more,  and  the  beads  again  washed  with  a  little  water.  Thu  quantity  of  ammonia 
shall  then  bo  determined  by  distillation  into  standard  acid  after  liberation  with 
alkali.    (Caustic  Soda  is  generally  used.) 

6.    Technical  method  for  the  P  e  1  o  u  z  e  process  with  Alkali 
Nitrates  and  Nitrated  Manures. 

Wagner  has  arranged  a  simple  form  of  the  Schlosing  method, 
which  gives  fairly  good  results  and  permits  of  rapid  working. 

The  following  is  the  shghtly  modified  arrangement,  as  adopted 
at  the  Halle  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  for  the  determination 
of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  in  fertilizers. 

A  250  c.c.  flask  is  fitted  with  a  two-hole  rubber  stopper.  One  hole  carries  an 
ordinary  gas  delivery-tube,  and  the  other  a  thistle  funnel,  having  a  stop-cock 
below  the  funnel.  The  end  of  this  tube  is  narrowed,  and  does  not  quite  reach 
the  liquid  in  the  flask. 

A  solution  of  200  gm.  of  iron  wire  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  made  and  diluted  to 
1  litre.  50  c.c.  of  this  solution,  and  the  same  quantity  of  10  %  HQ,  are  placed 
in  the  flask,  and  the  air  expelled  by  boiling.  10  c.c.  of  a  standard  solution  of  pure 
sodium  nitrate,  containing  25  gm.  per  litre,  are  then  placed  in  the  funnel,  and 
allowed  gradually  to  drop  into  the  boiling  solution  of  iron.  A  gas  tube  graduated 
to  100  c.c.  is  filled  with  40  %  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  nitric  oxide 
collected  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  nitre  solution  is  nearly  all  dropped  in, 
the  funnel  is  filled  with  10  per  cent.  HCl,  and  run  down  drop  by  drop,  and  when 
no  more  nitric  oxide  is  evolved  the  tube  containing  the  gas  set  aside  in  a  large 
jar  containing  distilled  water.  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  are  now  put 
into  the  funnel,  taking  care  that  not  more  than  100  c.c.  of  gas  wiU  result.  The 
gas  is  collected  as  before  in  a  fresh  tube  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  pure  nitrate. 
In  this  manner  ten  or  twelve  determinations  can  be  made  with  one  and  the  same 
ferrous  solution.  Finally,  a  fresh  test  is  made  with  standard  nitre  solution  ; 
the  readings  of  the  tubes  are  taken,  and  as  they  wiU  all  be  of  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure  no  correction  is  necessary,  all  being  allowed  to  cool  to  the  same 
point.  The  comparison  between  the  pure  nitrate  and  the  sample  will  afford  the 
calculation. 

Technical  use  of  the  P  e  1  o  u  z  e  Process  for  Mixed  Manures. — 

Vincent  Edwards*  adopts  the  following  method  for  manures 
containing  nitrates  together  with  ammonia  and  other  matters. 
The  solutions  required  are  : — 

Standard  potassium  dicliromate,  14-742  gm.  per  htre.  1  c.c.= 
0-0085  gm.  NaNOa  or  0-0101  gm.  KNOg. 

Ferrous  sulphate.  100  gm.  of  crystalHzed  salt  -with  100  c.c.  of 
concentrated  HgSO^  per  htre. 

The  exact  working  strength  of  these  two  solutions  in  practice  is 
found  by  boiling  50  c.c.  of  the  iron  solution  till  it  becomes  tliick  in 
a  stout  well  annealed  glass  flask,  preferably  of  Jena  glass,  which  is 
fitted  with  a  B  u  n  s  e  n  valve,  made  by  cutting  the  rubber  tube  with  a 
sharp  razor,  the  glass  tube  to  whicli  it  is  fitted  passing  througli  a  light 
fitting  rubber  stopper  ;  after  boihng  the  flask  is  set  aside  to  cool, 

»  c.  N.  71,  307. 
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then  100  c.c.  or  so  of  water  are  added,  and  the  titration  made  with 
dichromate  in  the  usual  way  uith  fresh  solution  of  ferricyanide  as 
indicator. 

IMethod  of  Procedure  :  10-20  gm.  of  the  nitrated  manure,  according  to  its 
richness,  are  exhausted  with  water  and  the  liquid  made  up  to  200  c.c. 

20  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  placed  in  the  boiling  flask  together  with  50  c.c.  of 
the  iron  solution,  the  stopper  with  valve  is  then  inserted,  and  the  mixture  boiled 
until  it  becomes  thick,  and  semi-solid  drops  are  splashed  against  the  sides  of  the 
flask  ;  the  flask  is  then  enveloped  in  a  cloth,  and  removed  to  cool  ;  when  cool, 
100  c.c.  or  so  of  Avater  are  run  into  the  flask,  well  shaken,  then  titrated  with  the 
dichromate  as  in  the  case  of  the  blank  experiment. 

Example  :  The  blank  titration  showed  that  50  c.c.  of  iron  solution  required 
54  c.c.  of  dichromate.  20  c.c.  of  the  manure  solution  (=1  gm.  manure)  were 
treated  as  above  described,  and  required  31  c.c.  of  dichromate,  therefore  54—31 
=23  c.c.  which  multiplied  by  0-0085  =0-1955  or  19-55  %  of  NaNOg  in  the  manure. 
The  manure  was  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  20  %  of  nitrate  of  soda,  of  95-5  % 
strength,  with  80  per  cent,  of  an  ammoniacal  guano. 

This  technical  process  is,  of  course,  chiefly  valuable  where  the 
nitrate  is  required  to  be  determined  apart  from  the  ammom'a. 

7.    Devarda's  Method.* 

The  nitrate  is  reduced  to  ammonia  by  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
generated  from  alkali  hydroxide  and  an  alloy  of  aluminium  with 
copper  and  zinc  (Al  45,  Cu  50,  Zn  5),  the  ammonia  being  distilled 
into  standard  acid  as  in  K  j  eldahl' s  method.  The  alloy,  which  can 
be  readily  purchased,  is  brittle.  It  should  be  powdered  sufficiently 
finely  to  pass  through  a  No.  60  sieve,  and  five  times  the  weight  of 
the  nitrate  taken  for  the  determination  should  be  used.  Cahen,| 
who  has  recently  pubhshed  results  obtained  with  the  method, 
distils  the  ammonia  with  steam,  in  preference  to  distillation  by 
boihng. 

Method  of  Procedure:  About  0-5  gm.  of  the  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  110 
c.c.  of  water  in  a  Jena  glass  bulb  flask,  and  2-3  gm.  of  the  alloy,  5  c.c.  of  alcohol, 
and  50  c.c.  of  caustic  alkali  (sp.  gr.  1  -3)  added.  The  flask  is  then  quickly  connected 
to  the  Kj  eld  a  hi  distilling  apparatus  and  allowed  to  stand  for  30  minutes,  when 
the  brisk  reaction  will  be  complete.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  slowly 
raised  to  the  boiling  temperature,  and  steam  passed  for  30  minutes,  when  all  the 
ammonia  will  have  distilled  over. 

8.    Gasometric  Determination,  as  Nitric  Oxide,  of  Nitrogen 
in  Nitrates  and  Nitrites. 

1  c.c.  NO  at  N.T.P. 


*  Zcit.  /.  anal.  Chem.  1894,  33,  113.          f  Analyst,  1910,  307. 


=0-6257 
=  1-3402 
=  1-6975 
=  2-4121 
=  4-5176 
=  3-7986 
=  2-8144 


mgm. 
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The  two  following  methods  give  the  nitrogen  existing  as  both 
nitrate  and  nitrite  in  the  substances  analysed. 

(i.)  The  Crum  method.  This  method  was  described  by 
W.  Crum  as  far  back  as  1847.  Originally  devised  for  the  analysis 
of  nitrates  and  of  gun-cotton,  it  was,  in  an  improved  form,  used 
by  Frankland  and  Armstrong  for  the  determination  of  nitrates  in 
water,  for  which  purpose  it  is  still  largely  used  (see  Water  Analysis 
section). 

(ii.)  Lunge's  nitrometer  method.  This  is  fully  described  in 
the  section  on  technical  gas  analysis.  It  is  used  for  the  analysis 
of  nitrous  vitriol  in  sulphuric  acid  manufacture  and  for  several 
other  purposes. 

NITRITES. 


1.    lodimetric  Method. 


Fig.  61. 


Dunstan  and  Dymond*  have  devised  a 
method  for  the  determination  of  NgOg  in  organic 
and  inorganic  combination  which  is  both  simple 
in  operation  and  accurate  in  results.  The 
authors  point  out  that  although  the  inorganic 
nitrites  may  be  accurate^  analysed  by  gaso- 
metric  methods,  or  by  permanganate,  it  is 
impossible  to  use  such  methods  for  the  organic 
compounds  or  their  alcohohc  solutions.  The 
reaction  upon  wliich  the  method  depends  is  not 
new,  being  based  on  the  follomng  equation — 

2HI  +  2HNO2  =  2H2O  +  2N0 + 12. 

The  Uberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  ^/^q  thio- 
sulphate  in  the  usual  Avay.  The  chief  merit  in 
the  process  is  the  simple  form  of  apparatus  used, 
wliich  is  shown  in  fig.  51. 

A  stout  glass  flask,  having  a  capacity  of 
about  100  c.c,  is  closed  by  a  tightly  fitting 
rubber  stopper,  through  which  passes  a  piece 
of  rather  wide  glass  tubing  (C),  one  end  of  wliicli 
(that  witliin  the  flask)  is  cut  off  obHquely,  so  that 
hquid  may  flow  freely  through  it.  The  other 
end  of  the  tube  is  connected  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  thick  rubber  tubing  Avith  a  large  glass  tube, 
which  forms  a  lipped  funnel  (A).  A  steel  screw 
clamp  (B)  regulates  communication  betAvcen  the 
funnel  and  the  tube,  and  the  short  interval  of 
rubber  which  is  not  occupied  by  glass  tubing 
forms  a  hinge  upon  which  the  flask  may  be 
moved  into  a  position  at  right-angles  to  the 
funnel,  in  order  to  mix  by  agitation  the  liquids 
*  Pharm.  J  own.  [3]  19,  741. 
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which  are  introduced  into  the  apparatus.  The  absence  of  any 
leak  in  the  apparatus  is  ascertained  by  boiling  about  50  c.c.  of  water 
in  the  flask  until  steam  has  continuously  issued  from  the  funnel  for 
some  few  minutes,  A\'hen  the  screw  clip  is  quickly  closed  and 
simultaneously  the  source  of  heat  is  removed.  A  little  water  is 
now  placed  in  the  funnel  and  the  flask  is  cooled  by  immersion 
in  water.  On  sharply  inverting  the  flask  the  "click"  of  the 
water  against  the  airless  flask  should  be  quite  distinct.  No  water 
should  be  drawn  from  the  funnel  or  from  any  of  the  joints  into 
the  flask,  and  no  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  "chck"  should 
be  observed  after  the  apparatus  has  been  standing,  neither  when 
the  flask  is  inverted  and  the  funnel  empty  should  any  bubbles 
of  air  pass  through  into  the  hquid.  Having  thus  proved  the 
absence  of  any  leak  in  the  apparatus,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The 
flask  is  now  free  from  all  but  mere  traces  of  oxygen.  A  conclusive 
proof  of  this  is  obtained  by  boihng  in  the  flask  a  solution  of 
potassium  iodide,  acidified  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  then, 
after  the  closed  flask  has  been  cooled,  the  funnel  removed  and  its 
place  taken  by  a  smaller  glass  tube  filled  with  air-free  water,  the 
apparatus  is  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  pure  nitric  oxide. 
When  the  clamp  is  unscrewed  nitric  oxide  is  drawn  into  the  flask, 
and  should  any  oxygen  be  present  nitrous  acid  will  be  produced, 
and  consequently  iodine  will  be  set  free.  This  experiment  has 
often  been  made  by  the  authors,  who  have  failed  to  observe  any 
but  an  insignificant  trace  of  hberated  iodine. 

Method  of  Procedtjiie  :  5  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodide, 
5  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  40  c.c.  of  water  are 
introduced  into  the  flask,  which  is  securely  fitted  with  the  cork  carrying  the  funnel 
and  tube.  The  screw  clip  being  open,  and  a  free  passage  left  for  the  escape  of  steam, 
the  liquid  is  boiled.  After  a  few  minutes,  when  any  iodine  which  may  have  been 
liberated  has  been  expelled,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  is  completely  filled 
with  steam,  which  is  also  freely  issuing  from  the  funnel,  the  clip  is  tightly  closed, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  source  of  heat  is  removed.  A  little  water  is  now 
put  into  the  funnel,  and  also  on  the  rim  of  the  flask,  as  a  safeguard  against  a  possible 
minute  leakage,  and  the  vessel  is  cooled,  by  immersion  in  water.  A  solution 
containing  a  known  weight  of  the  nitrite  (equivalent  to  about  0*1  gm.  of  nitrous 
acid)  is  placed  in  the  funnel,  and  slowly  drawn  into  the  flask  by  cautiously 
unscrewing  the  clip.  The  liquid  which  adheres  to  the  funnel  is  washed  into  the 
flask  with  recently  boiled  and  air-free  water,  care  being  taken  that  during  this 
operation  no  air  is  admitted  into  the  flask.  When  experiments  are  being  made 
with  organic  nitrites  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  they  are  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  alcohol  is  also  used  to  wash  the  funnel.  When  the  nitrite  is  very  volatile, 
a  little  cold  alcohol  should  be  put  in  the  funnel,  and  the  point  of  the  pipette 
containing  tlie  nitrite  should  be  held  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  beneath  the  alcohol, 
and  the  liquid  quickly  drawn  from  the  pipette  into  the  flask.  The  nitrite  having 
been  introduced,  the  flask  is  well  shaken  and  the  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with 
a  standard  solution  of  thiosulphate,  small  quantities  of  which  are  delivered  from 
a  burette  into  the  funnel  and  gradually  drawn  into  the  flask  ;  the  screw  clip  renders 
it  quite  easy  to  admit  minute  quantities  of  the  solution.  As  soon  as  the  iodine  is 
decolorized  any  standard  solution  remaining  in  the  funnel  is  returned  to  the  burette. 
Or  the  funnel  may,  before  the  titration  is  commenced,  be  replaced  by  the  burette 
Itself,  and  the  standard  solution  delivered  direct  into  the  flask.  Starch  may  be  used 
as  an  indicator,  but  it  is  usually  quite  easy  to  observe  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  dissolved  iodine.    From  the  volume  of  the  standard 
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solution  used,  the  amount  of  nitrous  acid  is  calculated  from  the  equation  befoio 
given. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  apparatus  might  be  improved  in  several 
respects,  as  for  example,  by  constructing  it  entirely  of  glass,  with 
a  ground  stopper  and  tap,  as  Avell  as  by  the  use  of  a  graduated 
funnel  to  deliver  the  standard  solution,  and  also  in  other" ways. 

The  authors  quote  numerous  experiments,  comparing  the  method 
with  careful  determinations  of  sodium  and  ethyl  nitrites  gaso- 
metrically,  showing  excellent  results. 

As  a  further  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  process,  experiments  were 
made  wdth.  various  organic  nitrites  of  known  purity.  In  each 
instance  a  solution  of  the  nitrite  was  made  by  weight,  and  a  weighed 
quantity  was  used  for  the  determination.  To  prevent  any  loss  of 
these  volatile  nitrites  the  experiments  were  conducted  in  the 
folloAving  manner  :■ — A  well-stoppered  bottle  haK  filled  M'ith  the 
alcohol  corresponding  to  the  nitrite*  to  be  determined  was  weighed. 
Enough  of  the  nitrite  was  now  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipette  to 
constitute  approximately  a  2  per  cent  solution,  and  the  liquid 
again  weighed.  The  exact  strength  of  the  solution  having  been 
thus  determined,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  were  Avell  mixed,  and  the 
neck  and  stopper  of  the  bottle  dried.  The  bottle  was  now  re-weighed, 
and  about  2  c.c.  of  the  solution  removed  by  a  pipette,  care  being 
taken  not  to  wet  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The  liquid  having  been 
introduced  into  the  flask  wdthout  exposure  to  air,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  previously  described,  the  bottle  containing  the 
solution  was  again  weighed.  The  results  obtained  Avith  ethyl 
nitrite  were  : — 


2.    Analysis  of  Alkali  Nitrites  by  Permanganate. 

Kinnicutt  and  Nef  have  devised  the  following  method,  and  it 
gives  good  results  if  carefully  managed. 

The  sample  of  nitrite  is  dissolved  in  cold  water  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to 
300  :  to  this  liquid  ''^/lo  permanganate  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  till  it  has  a  per- 
manent red  colour  ;  then  2  or  3  drops  of  dilute  H2SO4,  and  immediately  afterwards 
a  known  excess  of  the  permanganate.  The  liquid,  which  should  now  be  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  is  strongly  acidified  with  pure  H2SO4,  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  excess 
of  permanganate  determined  by  means  of  freshly  prepared  ^/lo  oxalic  acid. 
1  c.c.  perinanganate  =0-00345  gm.  NaNOj,  or  0-00425  gm.  KNOo. 

Of  course,  there  must  be  no  reducing  substance  other  than  the 
nitrite  present  in  the  material  examined,  and,  to  ensure  accurac3% 

*  The  oorreapoaila?  alcohol  was  employed  to  prevent  loss  consequent  on  the 
0c5curreac3  of  a  reverse  cheraicil  cliin^e,  which  takes  place  when  a  lower  homologous 
alcohol  is  mixed  with  the  nitrite  corrospondinf?  to  a  hig:hor  homologous  alcohol :  tor 
example,  a  solation  of  amyl  nitrite  in  ethyl  alcohol  soon  becomes  a  solution  of  etnyi 
nitrite  in  amyl  alcohol,  from  which  the  ethyl  nitrite  rapidly  volatilizes 


Taken. 


Found. 


0-088  gm. 
0-176  „ 


0-089  gm 
0-179  „ 
0-115  „ 
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ca  blank  experiment  should  be  made  with  the  hke  proiDortions  of 
H2SO4  and  oxahc  acid. 

3.    Gasometric  Method. 

P.  Frankland*  adopts  this  method  for  the  determination  of 
nitrous  acid  in  small  quantity,  but  too  large  for  colorimetric 
determination,  and  where  also  ammonia,  organic  matters,  and 
nitrates  may  co-exist.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  nitrous 
acid,  together  with  excess  of  urea,  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  cold,  the  reaction  is 

CO(NH2)2  +  2HNO2  =  2N2 + CO2 + 3H2O. 

The  decomposition  is  made  in  the  Crum-Frankland  shaking 
tube,  described  and  figured  in  Part  VI.,  and  the  evolved  nitrogen 
gas  measured  in  the  usual  gas  apparatus.  The  ordinary  nitrometer 
may  also  be  used  for  large  quantities  of  NO  by  the  same  method. 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  alkah  nitrite,  the  dry  substance,  or  its 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  crystallized 
urea,  and  dissolved  in  about  2  c.c.  of  boihng  water  in  a  beaker,  then 
transferred,  with  the  rinsings,  to  the  cup  of  the  apparatus,  and 
passed  into  the  tube.  A  few  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:5) 
are  then  passed  in.  A  vigorous  evolution  of  gas  takes  place,  and 
continues  for  some  five  minutes  ;  the  gas  is  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  anhydride.  The  decomposition  is  complete  in  fifteen 
minutes.  A  solution  of  pure  sodium  hydrate  (1  :  3)  is  now  added 
through  the  cup,  and  the  mixture  violently  shaken,  until  the  COg 
is  absorbed.  The  gas  and  hquid  are  then  transferred,  by  means 
of  another  mercury  trough,  to  the  laboratory  vessel,  and  the  gas, 
which  is  double  the  volume  of  the  N  existing  as  N2O3,  measured  in 
a  gas  apparatus,  and  its  w^eight  calculated  in  the  usual  way. 

Example  :  A  solution  of  sodium  nitritp  was  made  and  standardized  with 
permanganate,  the  result  being  that  10  c.c.  =0-01346  gm.  N.  10  c.c.  of  the  same 
solution  were  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  small  beaker,  about  0*2  gm.  of  urea 
added,  the  whole  dissolved  in  2  c.c.  of  hot  water,  which,  with  the  rinsings,  were 
transferred  through  the  cup  into  the  tube,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic 
soda,  then  transferred  to  the  gas  apparatus  with  the  following  results : — Volume 
of  N,  13-8  c.c. ;  mercurial  pressure,  127'5  mm. ;  temperature,  17 '7°  C.  The  weight 
of  N  thus  found,  after  the  necessary  corrections,  was  0 '01 346  gm. 

The  Crum-Frankland  mercury  method,  described  in  the  section 
on  Water  Analysis,  and  in  which  the  same  shaking  tube  is  used, 
does  not  distinguish  between  nitric  and  nitrous  nitrogen  ;  but 
P.  Frankland  required  a  method  for  the  determination  of  nitrous 
acid  in  a  mixture  of  nitrates,  peptones,  sugar,  and  various  salts 
occurring  in  a  solution  used  for  cultivation  of  micro-organisms.  The 
experiments  carried  out  by  him  showed  that  when  such  a  mixture 
was  evaporated  to  dryness  the  loss  of  HNOg  was  considerable, 
and  the  results  came  out  much  too  low.  Further  experiment, 
however,  showed  that  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  caustic 

VJ.  CJS.  63,  364. 
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potash  during  evaporation  prevented  the  loss  of  any  HNOg  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  addition  of  a  shght  excess  of  ammonium 
chloride  entirely  destroyed  it.  Therefore  by  a  combination  of  the 
mercury  and  the  urea  methods,  the  determination  of  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids  may  be  satisfactorily  accomphshed,  the  destruction 
of  the  HNO2  on  the  one  hand  being  effected  by  excess  of  NH4CI, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  all  loss  of  HNOg  may  be  avoided  by 
evaporation  with  caustic  alkali.  The  mode  of  procedure  has  the 
advantage  over  all  differential  methods  in  that  each  acid  is 
determined  individually  and  independently  of  the  other. 

4.    Mixtures  of  Nitrites  with  Alkali  Sulphites  and  Thiosulphates. 

Lunge  and  Smith*  have  shown  that  the  only  satisfactory  method 
of  completely  oxidizing  sulpliites  and  thiosulphates  by  permanganate 
is  to  add  to  the  solution  a  large  excess  of  permanganate,  more  than 
sufficient  for  complete  oxidation,  and  accompanied  vrith  formation 
of  MnOg.  Excess  of  reS04  is  then  added,  and  again  permanganate 
till  pink.  When  such  a  mixture  contains  nitrites,  they  will  of 
course  be  oxidized  to  nitrates. 

To  find  the  amount  of  nitrites  present,  therefore,  the  following 
plan  is  adopted  : — 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  solution  of  the  substance  in  not  too  large  quantity 
is  oxidized  exactly  as  described,  a  known  volume  of  standard  ferrous  sulphate 
is  added,  together  with  a  large  excess  of  strong  H2SO4.  The  mixture  is  boiled 
nearly  to  dryness  in  a  flask  with  slit  valve,  diluted,  and,  when  cool,  titrated  with 
permanganate.  The  difference  between  the  volume  then  required  and  that 
required  by  the  original  FeSOi,  represents  the  nitric  acid  which  has  been  reduced 
and  escaped  as  NO. 

The  exceedingly  dehcate  colorimetric  method  of  determining 
nitrites  originally  devised  by  Griess,  and  improved  by  others, 
will  be  described  in  the  section  on  Water  Analysis. 

DISSOLVED  OXYGEN. 

0-16. 

The  volumetric  determination  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  in  water 
is  an  operation  of  some  importance  in  water  analysis.  It  is  well 
known  that  organic  and  bacterial  contamination  generally  exist 
side  by  side  ;  the  organic  matter  offering  suitable  pabulum  for  the 
growth  of  bacterial  Hfe.  Water  thus  contaminated  is  de-oxygenated 
by  the  Hving  organisms  which  consume  oxygen  during  their  gro-\^  th  ; 
hence  the  importance  of  the  determination  of  dissolved  oxygen  in 
water,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  co-existence  of  the  two  kinds 
of  impurity. 

In  brewing  also  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  aeration  of  the  wort 
is  sometimes  of  importance,  especially  at  the  fermentation  stage  of 
the  process. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  carrying  out  the 

•  J.  S.  C.  I.  2,  4G5. 
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determination.  Mohr's  method,  depending  on  the  exidation  of 
ferrous  compounds,  Mdth  subsequent  titration  by  permanganate, 
has  not  come  greatly  into  use.  Winkler*  proposed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  oxidation  of  manganous  hydroxide  (obtained  by 
mixing  solutions  of  a  manganous  salt  and  caustic  alkali)  by  dissolved 
oxygen,  the  higher  oxide  formed  being  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  iodide  with  hberation  of  iodine,  which  is 
determined  by  titration  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  This  method 
is  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  nitrites,  which  also  liberate 
iodine  from  acidified  potassium  iodide  ;  great  organic  contamination 
also  interferes,  inasmuch  as  the  impurities  present  take  up  a  portion 
of  the  liberated  iodine. 

Schiitzenberger's  method,  f  fully  described  in  the  sixth  edition 
of  this  book,  has  received  great  attention  from  many  operators, 
some  of  whom  have  reported  favourably,  whilst  others  find  the 
process  unrehable.  The  reason  for  the  anomahes  apparent  in  the 
reports  of  the  various  experimenters  is  shown  in  the  results  of  an 
interesting  and  critical  investigation  of  the  process  carried  out  by 
Roscoe  and  Lunt,J  They  show  that  an  important  disturbing 
influence  had  been  overlooked,  and  explain  many  previously 
ill-understood  points  in  the  process. 

Schiitzenberger's  original  process  depends  on  the  reducing 
action  of  sodium  hyposulphite  NagSOg,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
zinc  dust  on  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  containing 
an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  determination  was  originally 
carried  out  in  a  large  Woullfe's  bottle,  of  about  two  litres  capacity, 
filled  mth  pure  hydrogen.  About  20-30  c.c.  of  water  were  intro- 
duced and  shghtly  coloured  blue  by  indigo-carmine  solution. 
The  blue  colour  was  then  cautiously,  discharged  by  the  careful 
dropping  in  of  hyposulphite  solution.  To  the  yellow  reduced 
hquid  thus  produced,  the  water  to  be  examined  was  added  from 
a  pear-shaped  vessel  holding  about  250  c.c.  The  dissolved  oxygen 
restored  the  blue  colour  by  oxidation,  and  the  amount  of  hypo- 
sulphite required  again  to  decolorize  the  hquid  was  noted. 

Schiitzenberger  showed  that  when  a  small  amount  of  indigo 
was  employed  in  the  determination,  the  yellow  colour  produced  when 
the  titration  was  completed  quickly  returned  to  blue,  and  this  when 
decolorized  again  turned  blue,  and  so  on  for  some  time,  until  double 
the  amount  of  hyposulpliite  first  added  had  been  used.  He  showed 
also  that  by  using  a  much  larger  amount  of  indigo  the  double 
portion  of  hyposulphite  was  required  at  once. 

By  titrating  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate  Math  the 
hyposulphite  used  he  arrived  at  a  value  (though  an  erroneous  one) 
for  the  hyposulphite  employed  in  his  experiments,  and  concluded 
that,  at  the  first  yellow  colour  produced  in  a  titration  where  a  small 
amount  of  indigo  was  used,  only  half  the  oxygen  actually  present 

•  Berichle.  1888.  2851. 
tSee  "Fermentation"  byP.  SchUtzenberger  (International  Scientific  Series). 

tJ.  C.  S.  1889,  552. 
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had  been  obtained.  The  other  half  he  accounted  for  by  saying  that 
the  reaction  between  hjrposulphite  and  dissolved  oxygen  is  such 
that  one-half  the  oxygen  becomes  latent  as  hydrogen  peroxide, 
which  slowly  gives  up  half  its  oxygen.  He  thus  accounted  for  the 
return  of  the  blue  colour,  as  well  as  his  observation  that  only  half 
the  oxygen  was  at  once  obtained.  To  explain  the  observation 
that  when  a  large  amount  of  indigo  was  employed  the  whole  of  the 
dissolved  oxygen  was  found,  he  assumed  that  a  different  reaction 
takes  place,  one  between  dissolved  oxygen  and  reduced  indigo,  in 
which  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  not  formed. 

Rams  ay  and  Williams,*  whilstagreeingAvithSchiitzenberger 
and  with  Dupre,t  that  the  process  gives  reliable  results,  throw 
a  doubt  on  the  chemical  explanation  given  of  the  above 
experiments. 

Instead  of  the  ratio  1  :  2,  they  find  3  :  5  to  be  the  ratio  between 
the  first  and  the  total  quantity  of  hyposulphite  required  when  a  small 
amount  of  indigo  is  employed,  but  give  it  only  as  the  mean  expression 
of  the  varying  ratios  they  obtain,  and  add  "  but  it  is  difficult  to 
devise  an  equation  which  will  in  a  rational  manner  account  for  this 
partition  of  oxygen"  into  two  stages  of  the  process.  Roscoe 
and  Lunt's  investigation^  has  thrown  a  new  light  on  these 
experiments.  They  show  (1)  that  a  series  of  fifteen  determinations 
carried  out  with  every  care  in  improved  apparatus,  and  under 
apparently  identical  conditions,  gave  discordant  results,  var3dng 
between  4-55  and  6*50  c.c.  of  hyposulphite  for  the  same  volume  of 
water,  showing  a  difference  of  0*35  per  cent,  of  the  mean  value. 
(2)  The  rapidity  of  titration  has  a  great  influence  on  the  result. 
The  mean  of  a  series  of  ten  determinations  carried  out  drop  by 
drop  was  5-47,  whilst  ten  experiments  with  the  same  sample  of 
water  gave  a  mean  of  7  "12  when  the  titration  was  performed 
quickly.  (3)  Not  only  is  a  low  result  obtained  by  a  slow  titration 
and  a  high  result  by  a  quick  one,  but  by  varying  the  time  of  titration 
still  more,  extreme  variations  in  the  result  are  obtained ;  any  value 
between  1  and  100  per  cent,  of  the  total  oxygen  present  being 
shown  to  be  possible.  (4)  The  ratio  between  the  first  reading  and 
the  total  quantity  of  hyposulphite  required  is  not  a  constant  one, 
and  is  shown  to  be  capable  of  an  infinite  range  of  variation. 

The  key  to  the  explanation  of  these  remarkable  results  is  given 
by  the  authors  as  follows  : — "  The  conclusion  "  from  their  experi- 
ments "  was,  that  when  aerated  water  is  introduced  into  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  hydrogen,  it  immediately  begins  to  lose  oxygen 
by  diffusion  into  the  hydrogen  until  an  equihbrium  is  established." 
By  the  recognition  of  this  disturbing  influence,  the  previous 
anomalies  are  easily  explainable  on  the  following  data. 

(1)  Discordant  results  are  obtained  from  the  same  water,  because 
the  several  titrations  are  not  performed  in  exactly  the  same  time, 
therefore,  varying  amounts  of  oxygen  diffuse,  and^leave  a  varying 
residue  for  titration. 

•  J.  C.  S.  1886,  751.  t  Analyst  10,  156.  t  J-  C.  S.  1889,  552. 
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(2)  The  high  results  of  a  quick  titration  are  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  amount  of  oxygen  is  titrated  and  fixed  before  it 
has  had  time  to  diffuse,  whilst  the  slow  titration  gives  a  low  result, 
because  a  large  amount  of  oxygen  has  already  diffused  froni  the 
hquid  before  the  titration  is  completed.    No  greater  proof  of  the 


Fig.  52. 

rapidity  with  which  the  water  under  examination  lost  oxygen  by 
the  old  process  need  be  given  than  the  fact  that  Schiitzenberger's 
results  show  that  half  the  oxygen  had  left  the  liquid  by  diffusion 
before  the  determination  could  be  completed. 

(3)  The  return  of  the  blue  colour  is  due  to  the  re-absorption  of 
the  disused  oxygen  by  the  sensitive  yellow  liquid,  oxidation  by 
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gaseous  oxygen  producing  the  blue  colour,  which  is  thus  not  due 
to  a  reaction  within  the  Mquid. 

(4)  The  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  obtained  when  a  large  amount 
of  indigo  is  used,  because  when  reduced  it  is  capable  of  at  once 
fixing  the  whole  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  and  thus  prevents  diffusion. 
The  use  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  indigo,  necessary  to  effect  this 
result,  however,  so  disturbs  the  end-reaction  that  "  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  the  point  at  which  the  last  trace  of  blue  has  been  discharged 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy"  (Dupre  loc  cit.).  Hence  a  new 
method  must  be  resorted  to  in  which  diffusion  is  ehminated,  and 
Roscoe  and  Lunt  have  devised  the  following  method  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  the  case.  The  apparatus  employed  by  them  is 
shown  in  fig.  52. 

It  consists  essentially  of  (1)  an  apparatus  for  the  continuous 
generation  and  purification  of  hydrogen,  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on  zinc  ;  (2)  a  200  c.c.  wide-mouthed  bottle,  fitted 
with  three  burettes  with  glass  taps,  inlet  and  outlet  tubes  for 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  an  outlet  tube  for  the  titrated  hquid  ; 
(3)  Winchester  stock  bottles  of  hyposulphite,  indigo  (not  shown), 
and  water  (sample),  communicating  vrith  their  respective  burettes 
by  glass*  siphons.  The  hydrogen  generated  in  A  passes  through 
two  wash-bottles  containing  caustic  potash,  thence  through  two 
Emmerling's  tubes  fiUed  with  glass  beads,  moistened  with  an 
alkahne  solution  of  potassium  pyrogallate,  an  arrangement  being 
made  whereby  the  beads  may  be  re-moistened  with  fresh  pyrogallate 
from  the  bottles  beneath,  the  hquid  being  forced  up  by  hydrogen 
pressure.  Pure  hydrogen  is  supphed  continuously  (1)  to  the  stock 
bottle  of  hjrposulphite,  (2)  to  the  hyposulphite  burette,  and  (3)  to 
the  titration  bottle. 


Preparation  of  the  Reagents. — The  reagents  required  are — 
Hyposulphite  solution. 
Indigo  solution. 

Standard  aerated  distilled  water. 

The  Hyposulphite  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  125  gm.  of 
sodium  bisulpliite  in  250  c.c.  of  water,  and  passing  a  current  of 
SOg  through  the  solution  until  saturation  is  effected.  The  solution 
is  poured  into  a  stoppered  bottle  of  about  500  c.c,  capacity,  con- 
taining 50  gm,  of  zinc  dust,  the  bottle  is  almost  filled  up  with  water, 
and  the  mixture  well  shaken  for  five  minutes,  after  wliich  the  bottle 
is  placed  beneath  a  running  tap  to  cool.  The  mixture  is  again 
agitated  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  left  to  deposit  the  excess  of 
zinc.  The  clear  hquid  is  poured  off  from  the  sediment  into 
a  Winchester  quart  bottle  haK  full  of  Avater.  Milk  of  lime  is  added 
in  excess,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  fill  the  bottle  almost 

»  India-rubbor  tiibing  must  not  bo  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  hyposulphjte 
solution  (or  the  water  under  examination),  as  atmospheric  oxygen  rapidly  aitiusos 
through  the  india-rubber  and  alTects  the  strougth  of  the  solution. 
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completely.  The  mixture  is  now  thoroughly  shaken  and  allowed 
to  stand  (best  overnight)  until  clear. 

The  solution  thus  obtained  is  much  too  strong  for  use.  200  c.c. 
of  tliis  may  be  poui-ed  into  a  Winchester  quart  bottle  of  water 
(never  into  a  bottle  filled  with  air)  and  well  shaken  with  as  little 
air  as  possible.  The  approximate  strength  of  this  dilute  solution 
must  now  be  found  by  titrating  good  tap  water  in  the  apparatus 
already  described.  The  strength  should  be  such  that  100  c.c.  of 
water  requires  about  5  c.c,  of  hyposulphite,  and  the  solution  should 
be  made  up  approximately  to  this  value.  It  slowly  loses  strength 
on  keeping,  even  in  hydrogen,  and  its  value  should  be  determined 
daily  as  required  to  be  used. 

The  Indigo-carmine  solution  is  really  sodium  or  potassium 
sulphindigotate,  and  is  prepared  by  shaking  up  200  gm.  of  this 
substance  in  a  Winchester  quart  bottle  of  water,  and  filtering  the 
blue  solution,  which  must  be  diluted  to  such  a  strength  that  20  c.c. 
require  about  5  c.c.  of  the  above  hyposulphite  solution  for 
decolorization. 

Standard  Aerated  Distilled  Water — Two  Winchester  quart 
bottles  half  filled  with  freshly  distilled  water  are  vigorously 
agitated  for  five  minutes,  and  the  air  renewed  several  times  by  fiUing 
up  one  bottle  with  the  contents  of  the  other,  and  again  dividing 
into  two  portions,  which  are  repeatedly  shaken  with  fresh  air. 
Finally,  one  bottle  being  filled,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
taken,  and  also  the  barometric  pressure,  after  which  the  bottle  is 
allowed  to  stand  stoppered  for  half  an  hour,  to  get  rid  of  minute 
air-bubbles.  Table  No.  8,  due  to  Roscoe  and  Lunt,  gives 
the  volume  of  oxygen  contained  in  this  standard  aerated  water, 
and  the  results  show  that  Bun  sen's  co-efficients,  previously  used, 
are  inaccurate. 

The  Determination  :  The  biirette  having  been  filled,  and  a  preliminary  trial 
made — 

(1)  20  c.c.  of  the  water  are  introduced  into  the  small  bottle  and  about  3  c.c.  of 
indigo  solution  added. 

(2)  A  moderate  current  of  hydrogen  is  passed  through  the  blue  liquid  by  a 
very  fine  jet  for  three  minutes  to  free  both  water  and  supernatant  gas  from  free 
oxygen. 

(3)  Hyposulphite  is  now  carefully  added,  during  the  flow  of  hydrogen,  until 
the  change  from  blue  to  yellow  occurs,  taking  care  not  to  overstep  this  point. 

(4)  A  further  measured  quantity  of  hyposulphite  is  now  added  (say  10  c.c.) 
sufficient  to  combine  with  all  the  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  volume  of  water 
(50-100  c.c.)  proposed  to  be  used  in  the  determination. 

(5)  The  important  point  is  that  the  water  be  now  quickly  run  in  from  a  burette 
by  a  capillary  tube  passing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  water  is  thus  introduced  into  a  liquid  which  will  at  once  fix  the  free 
oxygen  and  thus  prevent  its  diffusion  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  hydrogen, 
the  reduced  indigo  acting  as  an  indicator  for  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite. The  liquid  is  kept  in  constant  motion  during  the  addition  of  the  water, 
which  is  shut  off  the  moment  a  permanent  blue  colour  appears. 

(6)  The  blue  is  decolorized  by  a  further  slight  addition  of  hyposulphite.  The 
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volume  of  water  used  and  the^total  hyposulphite,  minus  the  first  addition,  arp 
noted  and  the  determination  repeated  for  confirmation. 

When  the  water  contains  very  little  oxygen  the  second  addition 
of  hyposulphite  may  be  omitted,  the  reduced  indigo  being  sufficient 
to  take  up  all  the  dissolved  oxygen.  In  this  case,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  oxygen  added  should  require  not  more  than  half 
the  hyposulphite  first  added  to  decolorize  the  indigo. 

Standardizing  the  Hyposulphite. — In  order  to  complete  the 
determination  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  strength  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite solution  employed,  and  for  this  purpose  the  bottle  of 
standard  aerated  distilled  water  is  titrated.  This  method  has  the 
great  advantage  that  it  is  a  titration  carried  out  under  almost  the 
same  conditions  as  the  examination  of  the  sample.  The  result  of 
a  determination  is  easily  obtained  by  the  folIoAving  formula  : — 

dxhs  xOd  T     1     1  ^ 

 —  =x  c.c.  dissolved  Oxygen  per  htre  of  water 

where  d  and  s  =  the  volumes  of  distilled  water  and  sample 
respectively  used,  hd  and  ^s=the  hyposulphite  required  for  the 
distilled  water  and  sample  respectively,  and  Od  the  volume  of 
dissolved  oxygen  contained  in  one  htre  of  the  standard  water. 

Standardizing  the  Indigo. — When  once  the  hyposulphite  has 
been  carefully  standardized  by  distilled  water,  the  rather  trouble- 
some aeration  may  be  avoided  by  finding  the  oxygen  value  of  the 
indigo  solution.  This  solution  remaining  constant  may  be  used 
for  the  subsequent  standardizing  of  the  hyposulphite. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  suitable  quantity  of  indigo  solution, 
diluted  with,  water  if  necessary,  free  it  from  all  dissolved  oxygen 
by  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  continued  for  five  minutes,  then 
carefully  decolorize  with  hyposulphite,  the  value  of  which  has  been 
found  by  using  aerated  distilled  water. 

The  authors  show  that  Schiitzenberger's  method  of  standard- 
ization, depending  on  the  decolorization  of  ammoniacal  copjier 
sulphate,  gives  inaccurate  results. 

Free  acids  or  alkahes  greatly  disturb  the  process.  Bicarbonates 
have  no  effect.  Of  course  when  substances  other  than  oxygen, 
which  decompose  hyposulphite,  are  present,  the  accuracy  of  the 
method  is  proportionately  disturbed.  The  authors  have  apphed 
the  process  to  waters  of  very  varied  character,  and  containing 
widely  different  amounts  of  oxygen,  and  show  that  the  method  is 
capable  of  giving  good  results,  compared  with  the  actual  volume 
of  oxygen  found  by  extracting  the  gases  by  boihng  iii  vacuo. 

The  dehcacy  of  the  reaction  is  such  that  one  part  of  oxygen  in 
two  million  parts  of  water  is  easily  detected. 

The  following  numbers  were  obtained  from  five  different  samples 
of  London  tap  water  collected  on  five  different  days. 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

c.c. 
13-49 
5-80 
8-11 

Oxygen  

Total  Gas   

c.c. 
13-22 
5-15 
7-98 

c.c. 
13-95 
5-91 
9-29 

c.c. 
13-36 

5-  38 

6-  70 

c.c. 
13-43 

6-  31 

7-  35 

26-35 

29-15 

25-44 

27-09 

27-40 

volumetric"method 

5-52 
5-15 

6-13 
5-91 

5-64 
5-38 

6-41 
6-31 

6-24 
5-80 

0-37 

0-22 

0-26 

0-10 

0-44 

Mean  difference  0*28  c.c.  oxygen  per  litre  of  water. 

The  oxygen  values  obtained  by  the  two  methods  show  close 
agreement,  considering  the  possible  experimental  error  in  so 
complex  a  comparison. 

M.  A.  Adams*  describes  and  figures  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  carrying  out  this  process,  which  is  well  adapted  for 
technical  work,  and  less  cumbrous  than  the  apparatus  here 
described. 

lodimetric  Method.J 

A  simpler  method  than  the  foregoing  has  been  proposed  by 
Thresh, t  which  by  comparison  with  Roscoe  and  Lunt's 
method  appears  to  give  satisfactory  results  when  aerated  distilled 
water  was  under  titration,  the  differences  occurring  only  in  the 
second  decimal  place.  The  author  was  led  to  investigate  the  method 
by  observing  the  larger  amount  of  iodine  which  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  a  nitrite  caused  to  be  Hberated  when  potassium  iodide 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  water  containing  it.  The 
amount  of  iodine  Hberated  varies  with  the  length  of  exposure  to 
air.  If  air  is  excluded  no  increase  of  free  iodine  occurs  after  the 
first  few  minutes,  and  if  the  water  is  previously  boiled  and  cooled 
in  an  air-free  space  still  less  iodine  is  hberated.  In  this  latter 
case  the  action  is  represented  by  the  equation — 

2HI  +  2HNO2 = I2  +  2HaO  +  2N0. 

When  oxygen  has  access  to  the  solution,  the  nitric  oxide  acts  as 
a  carrier,  and  more  hydrogen  iodide  is  decomposed,  the  nitric 
oxide  apparently  remaining  unaffected,  and  capable  of  causing 
the  decomposition  of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  the  iodide. 

This  reaction  is  the  one  utilized  in  the  process  devised  by  Thresh 

•  J.  c.  s.  61,  :no.  t  J-  c.  s.  57.  iss. 
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for  determining  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  water.  As  16  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen  will  hberate  253-84  parts  of  iodine,  thus — 

2HI  +  0=H20  +  l2, 

and  as  the  latter  element  admits  of  being  accurately  determined, 
theoretically  the  oxygen  should  be  capable  of  very  precise  determi- 
nation. Practically  such  is  the  case  ;  the  oxygen  dissolved  in 
drinking  waters  admits  of  being  determined  both  rapidly  and  with 
precision.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  a  known  volume  of  the 
water  a  known  quantity  of  sodium  nitrite,  together  with  excess  of 
potassium  iodide  and  acid,  avoiding  access  of  air,  and  then  to 
determine  volumetrically  the  amount  of  iodine  hberated.  After 
deducting  the  proportion  due  to  the  nitrite  used,  the  remainder 
represents  the  oxygen  which  was  dissolved  in  the  water  and  in 
the  volumetric  solution  used. 

The  following  are  the  reagents  required  : — 

(1)    Solution  of  sodium  nitrite  and  potassium  iodide  : — 


Sodium  nitrite    0*5  gm. 

Potassium  iodide    20*0  gm. 

Distilled  water    100  c.c. 

(2)    Dilute  sulphuric  acid  : — 

Pure  sulphuric  acid    1  volume 

Distilled  water           ;   3  volumes 


(3)  A  clear,  freshly  made  solution  of  starch. 

(4)  A  volumetric  solution  of  sodium  tliiosulphate  : — 

Pure  crystals  of  thiosulphate,  7*75  gm. 
Distilled  water  to  1  htre. 

1  c.c.  corresponds  to  0-25  milligram  of  oxygen. 

The  apparatus  required  is  very  simple,  and  can  readily  be  fitted 
up.  It  consists  of  a  wdde-mouthed  white  glass  bottle  (A,  fig.  53) 
of  about  500  c.c.  capacity,  closed  with  a  caoutchouc  stopper  having 
four  perforations.  Through  one  passes  the  tube  B,  drawn  out  at 
its  lower  extremity  to  a  rather  fine  point,  and  comiected  at  the 
upper  end,  by  means  of  a  few  inches  of  rubber  tubing,  -v^dth  the 
burette  C,  containing  the  tliiosulphate.  Through  another  opening 
passes  the  nozzle  of  a  separatory  tube  D,  having  a  stopper  and 
stopcock.  The  capacity  of  this  tube  when  fuU  to  the  stopper 
must  be  accurately  determined.  Through  the  third  ojiening 
passes  a  tube  E,  which  can  be  attached  to  an  ordinary  gas  supply. 
Through  the  last  aperature  is  passed  another  tube,  for  the  gas 
exit,  and  to  tliis  is  attached  a  sufficient  length  of  rubber  tubing 
to  enable  the  cork  G  at  its  end  to  be  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  tube 
D  when  the  stopper  is  removed.  A  small  j)iece  of  glass  tube 
projects  through  the  cork,  to  allow  of  the  escaping  gas  being 
ignited. 

The  apparatus  is  used  in  the  following  manner  : — The  bottle  A 
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being  clean  and  dry,  the  perforated  bung  is  inserted,  the  burette 
charged,  and  the  tube  B  fixed  in  its  place.  E  is  connected  with  the 
gas  supply.  The  tube  D  is  filled  to  the  level  of  the  stopper  with 
the  water  to  be  examined,  1  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  sodium  nitrite 
and  potassium  iodide  added  from  a  1  c.c.  pipette,  then  1  c.c.  of  the 
dilute  acid,  and  the  stopper  instantly  fixed  in  its  place,  displacing 
a  httle  of  the  water,  and  including  no  air.  If  the  pipette  be  held 
in  a  vertical  position  with  its  tip  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  both  the  saHne  solution  and  the  acid,  being  much  denser 
than  the  water,  flow  in  a  sharply  defined  column  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  tube,  so  that  an  infinitesimally  small  quantity  (if  any)  is 
lost  in  the  water  which  overflows  when  the  stopper  is  inserted. 
The  tube  is  next  turned  upside  down  for  a  few  seconds  for  uniform 
admixture  to  take  place,  and  then  the  nozzle  is  pushed  through 
the  bung  of  the  bottle,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  remain  at  rest 
for  15  minutes,  to  enable  the  reaction  to  become  complete.  A 


rapid  current  of  coal  gas  is  now  passed  through  the  bottle  A,  until 
all  the  air  is  displaced  and  the  gas  burns  at  G  with  a  full  luminous 
flame  ;  the  flame  is  now  extinguished,  the  stopper  of  D  removed, 
and  the  cork  G  rapidly  inserted.  On  turning  the  stopcock,  the 
water  flows  into  the  bottle  A.  The  stopcock  is  turned  off,  the  cork 
G  removed,  and  the  supply  of  gas  so  regulated  that  a  small  flame 
only  is  produced  when  this  gas  is  ignited  at  G.    Thiosulphate  is 


c 


D 


c 


Fig.  53. 
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now  run  in  until  the  colour  of  the  iodine  is  nearly  discharged. 
A  little  starch  solution  is  then  poured  into  D,  and  about  1  c.c. 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  bottle  by  turning  the  stopcock.  The 
titration  with  thiosulphate  is  then  completed.  After  the  dis- 
charge of  the  blue  colour,  the  latter  returns  faintly  in  the  course 
of  a  few  seconds,  due  to  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  volumetric 
solution  ;  after  standing  about  two  minutes,  from  0-05  to  O'l  c.c. 
of  thiosulphate  must  be  added  to  ejffect  the  final  discharge.  The 
amount  of  volumetric  solution  used  must  now  be  noted.  This 
will  represent  a,  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  examined, +  6, 
the  nitrite  in  the  1  c.c.  of  solution  used,  and  the  oxygen  in  the  acid 
and  starch  solution +  c,  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  in  the 
volumetric  solution.  To  find  the  value  of  a,  it  is  obvious  that  h 
and  c  must  be  ascertained.  This  can  be  effected  in  many  ways, 
and  once  known  does  not  require  re-determination  unless  the 
conditions  are  changed. 

To  find  the  value  of  b. — Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  complete 
a  determination  as  above  described,  and  then,  by  means  of  the 
stoppered  tube,  introduce  into  the  bottle  in  succession  5  c.c.  of 
nitrite  solution,  dilute  acid,  and  starch  solution.  After  standing 
a  few  minutes,  titrate.  One-fifth  of  the  thiosulphate  used  will  be 
the  value  required. 

To  Find  the  Value  of  c. — This  correction  is  a  comparatively  small 
one,  and  admits  of  determination  with  sufficient  accuracy  if  it  is 
assumed  that  the  thiosulphate  solution  normally  contains  as  much 
dissolved  oxygen  as  distilled  water  saturated  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. Complete  a  determination  as  above  described,  then  remove 
the  stoppered  tube,  and  insert  a  tube  similar  to  that  attached  to 
the  burette,  and  drop  in  from  it  10  or  20  c.c.  of  saturated  distilled 
water  exactly  as  the  thiosulphate  is  dropped  in.  Allow  to  stand 
a  few  minutes  and  titrate.  One-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  the 
volumetric  solution  used,  according  to  the  number  of  c.c.  of  water 
added,  will  represent  the  correction  for  each  c.c.  of  volumetric 
solution  used.    Call  this  value  d. 

Let  e  be  the  number  of  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  used  in  an  actual 
determination  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  a  sample  of  water ; 

/=the  capacity  in  c.c.  of  the  tube  employed  — 2  c.c,  the  volume 

of  reagents  added ; 
gr=the  amount  of  oxygen  in  milligrams  dissolved  in  1  Utre  of 

the  water ; 

then  g=—^{e—o—ed). 

With  a  tube  made  to  hold  exactly  250  c.c,  the  most  convenient 
quantity  to  use,         becomes  unity,  and 

g  =  e—b  —  ed. 

In  the  author's  experiments  two  nitrite  solutions  were  used ;  in  the 
first  6  =  2-1  c.c,  in  the  second  3-1  c.c    A  number  of  determinations 
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of  d  were  made,  at  temperatures  varying  from  40°  to  60°  F.  The 
value  of  d  was  found  to  vary  between  0-03  and  0-0315.  In  all  the 
author's  recent  experiments  d  was  taken  as  0*031. 

When  e  =  3  c.c.  the  reaction  seems  to  be  complete  in  five  minutes, 
but,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  better  to  fix  the  minimum  at  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  use  of  coal-gas  is  recommended  by  the  author  without 
passing  it  over  alkahne  pyrogallol  or  otherwise  treating  it  before 
allowing  it  to  pass  through  the  apparatus. 

The  results  obtained,  however,  can  be  made  to  vary,  the  extreme 
hmit  being  less  than  0-5  miUigram  of  oxygen  per  litre  of  water, 
using  250  c.c.  for  the  determination.  To  quote  an  extreme  case. 
In  one  experiment  (1),  after  the  air  has  been  whoUy  expelled  from 
the  bottle  A,  no  more  gas  was  passed  through,  and  the  titration 
was  effected  in  the  closed  apparatus,  the  volumetric  solution  being 
run  in  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  end-reaction  was  not  well 
defined.  In  the  second  experiment  (2),  the  volumetric  solution 
was  rim  in  very  slowly  drop  by  drop,  and  a  brisk  current  of  gas 
was  kept  passing  through  the  apparatus.  End-reaction  well 
defined. 

Volume  of  water.      Thiosulphate.  Oxygen  per  litre. 

(1)    322  C.c.         15-35  c.c.  9-14  miUigrams. 

(2)  ....    322  „  14-9  8-80 

The  difference  is  probably  due  to  nearly  all  the  oxygen  dissolved 
in  thiosulphate  being  used  up  in  the  first  case,  and  being  lost  by 
diffusion  in  the  second. 

In  the  examination  of  waters  from  various  sources,  and  making 
the  experiments  in  pairs,  using  tubes  of  different  sizes,  the  author 
found  that  exceedingly  concordant  results  could  easily  be  obtained. 

In  determining  the  oxygen  in  distilled  water  saturated  vnth.  air, 
the  author  found  that  the  results  at  25°  and  30°  C.  were  higher 
than  those  obtained  by  Roscoe  and  Lunt,  whilst  at  the  lower 
temperatures  they  were  almost  identical,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  difference  was  probably  due  to  the  mode  of  saturation. 
The  agitation  in  a  couple  of  Winchesters  was  done  as  directed  by 
them,  but  the  water  used  had  been  previously  saturated  at  the 
lower  temperatures,  and  probably  were  slightly  super-saturated. 
A  further  series  of  experiments  were  then  made  with  freshly- 
distilled  water,  which  was  not  agitated  with  air  until  it  had  attained 
the  desired  temperature.  The  results  proved  that  this  surmise 
was  correct.  Probably  some  such  explanation  accounts  for  the 
uniformly  higher  results  obtained  by  Dittmar. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  process 
cannot  be  used,  and  others  in  wliich  some  modification  may  be 
required.  A  water  containing  nitrites  will  require  the  amount  of 
the  nitrous  acid  to  be  determined  if  the  utmost  accuracy  is  required. 
(A  water  containing'one  part  of  HNO.^  in  1,000,000,  will  affect  the 
results +0-17  milligram  of  oxygen  per  litre,  94  parts  of  the  acid 
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corresponding  to  16  of  oxygen.)  Where  nitrites  are  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  interfere,  the  amount  may  be  determined  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  processes,  but  the  author  prefers  the  following 
method  : — 

To  250  c.c.  of  the  water  to  be  examined,  rendered  faintly  alkaline 
if  not  already  so,  add  a  few  drops  of  strong  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  boil  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  transfer  to 
the  bottle  A  used  in  the  oxygen  determination,  and  aUow  to  get 
quite  cold  in  a  slow  current  of  coal  gas.  Then  add  a  few  drops 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  solution  of  starch,  and  titrate  \vith  the 
thiosulphate.  The  correction  to  be  made  in  the  oxygen  determi- 
nation is  thus  ascertained.  One  or  two  experimental  results  may 
be  quoted. 


Quantity 
0  f  \\'ater 

Thiosulphate 
used. 

Corrected. 

Milligrams 
of  oxygen 
per  litre. 

1. . 

'1 

Tap  water   

Tap  water  +  5  milli- 
grams commercial 
sodium  nitrite  .... 

Tap  water  + 10  milli- 
grams sodium  nitrite 

232-5 
1  232-5 

1  232-5 

13-2 
15-95 

18-6 

9-7 
9-55 

9-48 

10-43 
10-27 

10-19 

In  number  2,  the  thiosulphate  used  by  250  c.c.  of  the  boiled  water 
was  2-8  c.c. 

In  number  3,  the  thiosulphate  used  by  250  c.c.  of  the  boiled  water 
was  5'45  c.c. 


The  results  are  fairly  satisfactory,  even  with  such  large  proportions 
of  nitrite,  proportions  far  larger  than  are  likely  to  be  met  -wdth  in 
practice. 

Nitrates  do  not  interfere,  even  when  present  in  large  quantities  ; 
but  fresh  urine,  when  present  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent.,  has 
a  smaU  but  very  appreciable  effect. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  method  at  ordinary 
temperature  : — 


Temperature  15°  C. 


Quantity 
of  water 
taken. 

Thiosulphate 
used. 

c — b — ed. 

Milligrams 
of  Oxygen 
per  litre. 

Drffereuce 
from  mean. 

1.. 

3220 

15-45 

12-87 

9-99 

-0-04 

2.. 

322-0 

15-55 

12-97 

1007 

-I-0-04 

3.. 

232-5 

11-90 

9-43 

10-14 

+  0-11 

4.. 

232-5 

11-70 

9-23 

9-92 

-0-11 

Mean 

10-03 

Barometer  reading  760  mm. 
10  03  milligrams  =7-02  c.c.  at  N.P.T. 
Roscoe  and  Lunt  found  6-96       „  Difference +0-06. 
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Determination  of  the  dissolved  Oxygen  in  Waters  and  Effluents 
by  Winkler's  Method  as  modified  by  Rideal  and  Stewart.* 

The  principle  on  which  this  method  depends  is  the  oxidation  in 
an  alkaUne  hquid  of  manganoua  oxide  to  a  higher  oxide  of  manganese, 
the  subsequent  Hberation  of  iodine  from  potassium  iodide  by  tliis 
in  the  acidified  sohition,  and  the  titration  of  the  hberated  iodine 
by  tliiosulphate. 

The  following  solutions  are  required  : — 

1.  Decinormal  permanganate  of  potash. 

2.  A  2  %  solution  of  potassium  oxalate. 

3.  A  33  %  solution  of  manganous  chloride. 

4.  A  mixed  solution  containing  50  %  caustic  soda  and  10  % 
potassium  iodide,  f 

5-    ■^^o  sodium  thiosulphate  (I  c.c.  ^0*006346  gm.  iodine 

=0*0004  gm.  oxygen). 

Method  of  Procedttbb  :  The  temperature  having  been  noted,  a  stoppered 
bottle  of  known  capacity  (300-350  c.c.  when  full)  is  completely  filled  with  the 
sample  of  water  or  effluent  (filtered  or  unfiltered,  as  may  have  been  decided), 
avoiding  any  appreciable  aeration  in  doing  this,  and  1  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  is  added, 
together  with  enough  of  the  permanganate  solution  to  leave  a  slight  pink  colour 
after  the  whole  has  been  mixed  and  has  stood  for  10  minutes — the  object  being 
to  oxidize  any  nitrite  present  to  nitrate.  If  more  than  10  c.c.  of  decinormal 
permanganate  are  required  for  this  purpose,  2  c.c.  of  acid  must  be  added  instead 
of  1  c.c.  The  proper  amount  of  permanganate  to  be  added  is  best  determined 
by  a  preliminary  trial  on  50  c.c.  of  the  original  liquid  ;  this  having  been  done,  the 
amount  required  for  the  bottle-full  is  calculated  and  about  0"1  c.c.  in  excess  of  the 
calculated  amount  is  added.  The  contents  of  the  bottle  are  mixed  by  rotation 
and  allowed  to  stand  10  minutes,  after  which  any  excess  of  permanganate  is 
destroyed  by  the  addition  of  0'5  to  TO  c.c.  of  the  oxalate  solution  by  means  of 
a  pipette,  the  neck  filled  up  with  the  sample  under  examination,  the  stopper 
inserted,  and  the  bottle  rotated  as  before.  The  colour  quickly  disappears,  and 
when  decolorized  1  c.c.  of  the  manganous  chloride  is  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid  from  a  long  pipette,  and  immediately  afterwards  3'0  c.c.  of  the  mixed 
soda  and  iodide  solution  in  the  same  manner.  The  stopper  is  inserted  without 
air  bubbles  and  the  contents  mixed  by  inversion  and  rotation.  The  liberated 
manganous  hydroxide  absorbs  the  free  oxygen.  On  standing  a  few  minutes  the 
precipitated  oxides  of  manganese  settle  ;  the  stopper  is  then  removed  for  a  second 
and  3  c.c.  of  pure  concentrated  HCl  (free  from  chlorine)  are  passed  to  the  bottom 
by  a  pipette.  The  bottle  is  then  closed  and  again  rotated,  and  kept  in  the  dark 
for  5  to  10  minutes,  with  frequent  shaking,  till  clear.  The  liquid  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  porcelain  dish  and  the  iodine  determined  by  thiosulphate  and  starch. 
The  oxygen-equivalent  of  the  latter  being  known,  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen 
present  in  the  sample  is  readily  calculated.  The  reagents  being  used  in  the  con- 
centrated form  with  a  comparatively  large  volume  of  water  the  correction  for  the 
additions  is  small  and  can  usually  be  neglected.  Wlien,  however,  the  oxygen  is 
low,  the  reagents  being  presumably  saturated  with  oxygen  under  atmospheric 
conditions,  will  make  the  result  too  high.    The  correction  then  to  be  applied  is : 

1000  a-Bn 

Y-n 

*  The  Analyst,  26,  1901,  141. 

t  Dr.  Mc.  Go  wan  has  for  along  time  past  (1910)  used  a  solution  of  700  prm.  KOH 
ana  100  gm.  KI  made  up  to  1  litre,  about  4  c.c.  being  used  in  each  determination. 
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Whoro  a;=no.  of  c.c.  of  oxygon  at  N.  T.  P.  per  litre  of  tlie  liquid. 
a=tlio  amount  of  oxygen  in  c.c.  found  by  titration. 
•  V  =tho  volume  of  the  bottle. 
n=the  volume  of  the  reagents. 

R  =no.  of  c.c.  of  oxygen  contained  in  a  litre  of  saturated  water  at  the 
temperature  of  the  experiment. 
(R  can  be  obtained  from  Roscoeand  Lunt's  table,  or,  preferably,  is  actually 
determined.) 

Results  have  usually  been  given  in  c.c.  of  oxygen  at  N.T.P. 
per  litre,  with  the  temperature  of  the  water ;  but  in  the  Fifth 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  (see  Water 
Section)  the  absorption  of  dissolved  or  atmospheric  oxygen  by  an 
effluent  is  expressed  in  parts  by  weight  per  100,000. 

Note. — 1  gram  of  oxygen  occupies  699'79  cc.  at  N.T.P. 

Rideal  and  Burgess*  have  recently  modified  Winkler's 
process  into  a  colorimetric  method,  which  wiU  give  fair  results 
even  in  the  presence  of  nitrites,  and  is  apphcable  to  final  sewage 
effluents  in  most  cases. 

Method  of  Peocedtjee  :  A  series  of  colour  standards  are  first  constructed 
corresponding  to  various  proportions  of  oxygen  from  0  to  1-5  parts  per  100,000, 
proceeding  by  increments  of  O'l  part  as  follows.  Square-shouldered  stoppered 
bottles  of  nearly  colourless  glass  are  carefuUy  selected  of  a  capacity  of  about  130 
c.c.  apiece  when  completely  full — those  actually  selected  not  varying  inter  se  by 
more  than  about  1'5  c.c.  Into  15  of  these  bottles  are  run  90  c.c.  of  distilled  water 
(free  from  organic  matter),  1'5  c.c.  of  10%  KI  and  0'15  c.c.  cone.  HCl.  The 
iodine  tints  can  very  easily  be  obtained  by  running  into  the  series  of  bottles  the 
calculated  quantities  of  a  standard  solution  of  K^MnoOg  (0'395  gram  per  litre, 
same  as  used  in  water  analysis).  For  example,  a  bottle  holding  131  "5  c.c.  requires 
13"I5  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  produce  an  iodine  tint  corresponding  to  1  part  of 
dissolved  oxygen  per  100,000.  The  bottles  are  then  filled  up  with  distilled  water 
except  for  a  minute  bubble  of  air,  the  stoppers  tightly  inserted,  and  the  contents 
mixed  by  agitation.  The  iodine  standards  should  be  kept  in  a  closed  box  and 
comparisons  should  only  be  made  in  diffused  light,  the  standards  being  put  away 
immediately  after  use  ;  in  this  way  they  may  be  relied  on  for  over  a  month. 

The  water  to  be  examined  is  siphoned  with  care  into  one  of  the  test-bottles,  O'o 
c.c.  of  nearly  satui-ated  MnClj  solution  added,  and  then  1-5  c.c.  of  a  solution  con- 
taining 30  %  NaOH  and  10  %  KI.  The  stopper  is  inserted,  and  the  contents 
well  mixed.  After  the  oxidation  of  the  manganous  hydrate  has  taken  place, 
and  the  precipitate  has  settled  down  somewhat,  the  stopper  is  withdrawn, 
and  l'5c.c.  cone.  HCl  added.  The  stopper  is  then  reinserted,  and  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  well  mixed.  As  the  reaction  with  the  acid  causes  a  slight 
elevation  of  temperatiire  and  consequent  expansion  of  the  liquid,  the  stopper 
has  a  tendency  to  get  loose,  and  it  is  convenient  to  plunge  the  test-bottle  into 
a  large  basin  of  cold  water  and  to  turn  it  about  until  the  stopper  is  tight  again. 
After  wiping  the  bottle,  the  tint  of  the  liberated  iodine  is  compared  with  the  stand- 
ards, and  it  is  best  to  do  this  by  holding  the  bottles  in  an  inclined  position  a  few 
inches  above  a  white  card  and  looking  down  through  their  shoulders.  After 
a  little  practice  there  is  no  difficulty  in  estimating  the  fractions  between  the 
standards  to  within  0*03  part  of  oxygen.  The  results  obtained  compare  well 
with  the  titrations  by  Winkler's  method. 

In  this  method,  when  a  water  contains  nitrite,  there  is  no  trouble  through 
NO  acting  as  an  oxygen-carrier,  since  the  reaction  of  the  nitrite,  iodide,  and  acid 
takes  place  in  a  solution  from  which  the  free  oxygen  has  already  been  removed 

•  Analyst.  1909.  34,  193. 
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by  the  manganese  hydrate.  The  iodine  liberated  on  account  of  nitrite  is  con- 
sequently that  of  the  ordinary  equation — ■ 

2NaN0a  +2KI  +4HC1  =2NaCl  +2KC1  +2N0  +I2  +2H2O. 

Hence,  for  two  atoms  of  nitrous  nitrogen  we  have  to  allow  for  one  atom  of 
oxygen ;  so  that  if  a  water  contained  1  -4  parts  of  nitrous  nitrogen,  the  iodine  liberated 
would  be  equivalent  to  0-8  part  of  oxygen.  Experiments  have  proved  that  when 
nitrites  are  determined  and  thus  allowed  for  the  colorimetric  process  still  gives 
good  results. 

Effluents  that  are  very  turbid  or  have  much  dark-coloured  suspended  matter 
are  best  titrated. 

The  rate  of  absorption  of  dissolved  oxygen  by  a  sample  of  sewage 
or  effluent  affords  a  measure  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  will 
deprive  a  stream  of  its  dissolved  oxygen  when  the  two  are  mixed. 
So  udder*  makes  this  determination  as  follows  : — 

100  o.c.  of  the  sewage  effluent  are  added  to  900  c.c.  of  tap  water  in  a  half 
Winchester  quart  bottle,  mixed  by  shaking,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  half 
an  hour  to  allow  small  bubbles  to  rise  to  the  surface.  The  dissolved  oxygen  in 
the  diluted  effluent  is  then  determined.  Two  lO-oz.  stoppered  bottles  are  com- 
pletely fiUed  with  the  diluted  effluent  and  placed  in  an  incubator  at  a  temperature 
of  75°  Fah.t  The  dissolved  oxygen  is  determined  in  one  of  these  after  the 
expiration  of  24  hours,  and  in  the  other  after  48  hours. 

HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE,  HYDROGEN  DIOXIDE,  OR  HYDROXYL. 

H2O2=3402. 

This  substance  is  largely  used  in  commerce  and  is  commonly 
sold  as  of  "  10  volume  "  and  "  20  volume  "  strength,  meaning 
thereby  that  the  solution,  when  fully  decomposed,  yields  ten 
times  and  twenty  times  its  own  volume  respectively  of  oxygen. 
A  still  stronger  preparation  ("  Perhydrol ")  can  now  be  obtained 
which  yields  100  times  its  own  volume  of  oxygen  :  it  contains 
30  per  cent,  of  H2O2. 

KingzettJ  has  shown  that  the  best  method  of  determining 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  to  add  to  its  solution,  strongly  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  some  potassium  iodide,  and  to  titrate  the  iodine  set 
free  with  sodium  thiosulphate  and  starch  solution.  The  reaction 
is  as  follows  : — 

2HI  +  H2O2-2H2O  +  I2. 

The  function  performed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  is  difficult  of 
explanation,  but  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  reaction  experienced 
by  many  operators  no  doubt  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  insufficient 
acid. 

Method  of  PROCEDaRE  :  Mix  10  c.c.  of  the  peroxide  solution  to  be  examined 
with  about  30  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  2)  in  a  beaker,  add  crystals  of 
potassium  iodide  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  after  standing  five  minutes  titrate  the 
liberated  iodine  with  ^/lo  thiosulphate  and  starch.  The  peroxide  solution  should 
not  exceed  the  strength  of  2  volumes ;  if  stronger,  it  must  be  diluted  proportion- 
ately before  the  titration. 

"  Fowlev  "  Sewage  Works  Analyses,"  p.  83. 
t  Many  chemists  incubate  at  80°  F.  t  J.  C.      1880,  792. 
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In  the  case  of  a  very  weak  solution  it  will  be  advisable  to  titrate  with  N/,„, 
thiosulphate. 

I  CO.  ^/lo  thiosulphate  =0-00 1 7  gm.  B^O^  or  0  0008  gm.  0. 

C  arpenter  and  Nicholson*  report  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  analysis  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  both  by  the  iodine  and 
permanganate  methods. 

The  conclusion  they  arrive  at  is  that  the  process  ofKingzettis 
accurate,  but  in  their  hands  somewhat  tedious,  owing  to  slow 
decomposition  towards  the  end.  Kingzett  however  states  that 
if  a  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  equal  to  the  peroxide  taken  be 
used,^  and^  especially  if  the  dilute  solution  be  sUglitly  warmed,  the 
reaction  is  complete  in  a  few  minutes,  and  this  is  my  own 
experience. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  by  C.  Smitht  as 
to  the  value  of  titrimetric  and  gasometric  methods  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  oxygen  in  IL^O.^,  if  it  contains  any  preservative 
such  as  glycerin,  boric  acid,  boroglycerin,  saHcyhc  acid,  etc.  The 
result  was  to  show  that  the  iodine  and  thiosulphate  method  gives 
accurate  results  with  any  of  the  preservatives  tried,  and  in  the 
presence  of  large  proportions  of  glycerin,  whereas  the  permanganate 
methods  both  titrimetric  and  gasometric  were  valueless. 

The  free  acid  in  hydrogen  peroxide  solutions  can  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes  by  direct  titration 
in  the  cold  with  standard  caustic  alkaU,  using  phenolphthalein 
as  indicator.  J 


Sodium  Peroxide. 
Na202=78. 

L.  Archbutt]|  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  on  the 
determination  of  the  available  oxygen  in  this  substance,  and 
found  that  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth  could  be  obtained 
by  simple  titration  with  permanganate,  the  peroxide  (one  or  two 
decigrams)  being  added  to  cold  water  acidified  with  H2SO4  contained 
in  a  white  dish,  and  ^/iq  permanganate  dropped  in  with  stirring 
until  the  colour  became  permanent ;  but  a  more  exact  method 
would  be  to  add  a  known  weight  of  the  peroxide  to  an  excess  of 
^/lo  permanganate,  previously  mixed  with  dilute  H2SO4,  and 
titrate  for  the  excess  of  permanganate  with  ^/^q  oxahc  acid. 
Archbutt,  however,  prefers  to  use  the  nitrometer,  a,nd  recommends 
the  following  procedure  :  about  0-25  gm.  of  the  substance  is  placed 
in  the  dry  tube  of  the  nitrometer  flask,  and  in  the  flask  itself  about 
5  c.c.  of  pure  water,  containing  in  suspension  a  few  miUigrams  of 
precipitated  cobalt  sesqui-oxide  ;  this  latter  reagent  brings  about 

*  Analyst,  9,  36.  t  C  N.  80,1194.        {  J  Brown,  The  Analyst,  35,  1910,  497. 

II  Analyst,  20,  5. 
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a  rapid  and  complete  decomposition  of  the  peroxide,  the  vohime 
of  oxygen  evolved  being  the  available  oxygen  in  the  sample. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  AND  PHOSPHATES. 

P205= 14208. 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  volumetrically  may  be 
done  with  more  or  less  accuracy  by  a  variety  of  processes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Mohr  as  lead  phosphate;  the 
indirect  method  as  silver  phosphate  (the  excess  of  silver  being 
found  by  thiocyanate)  ;  by  standard  uranium  nitrate  or  acetate  ; 
byPemberton's  method  as  phospho-molybdate ;  or,  when  existing 
only  as  monocalcic  phosphate,  by  standard  alkah,  as  recommended 
by  Mollenda  or  Emmerling.  These  processes  are  mainly  useful 
in  the  case  of  fertihzers,  or  the  raw  phosphates  from  which  manures 
are  manufactured,  and  for  ^2^5  urine,  etc.  For  the  purpose 
mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  when  in  combination  with  alkali  or 
alkaline  earthy  bases  and  moderate  quantities  of  iron  or  alumina, 
phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  volumetrically  with  very  fair 
accuracy,  and  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  by  gravimetric 
means  as  usually  carried  out. 

1.   Precipitation  as  Uranium  Phosphate  in  Acetic  Acid 

Solution. 

This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  uranium  acetate  or 
nitrate  is  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid, 
such,  for  instance,  as  sodium  orthophosphate,  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  thrown  down  as  yellow  uranium  phosphate 
UraOg,  PgOg+Aq.  Should  the  solution,  however,  contain  free 
mineral  acid,  it  must  be  neutrahzed  with  an  alkah,  and  an  alkahne 
acetate  added,  together  with  excess  of  free  acetic  acid.  In  case  of 
using  ammonia  and  ammonium  acetate,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  thrown  down  as  double  phosphate  of  uranium  and  ammonia, 
having  a  hght  lemon  colour,  and  the  composition  UrgOg  2(NH40), 
PgOg+Aq.  When  this  precipitate  is  washed  with  hot  water, 
dried  and  ignited,  the  ammonia  is  entirely  dissipated  leaving 
uranium  phosphate,  which  possesses  the  formula  UrgOg,  PgOg,  and 
contains  in  100  parts  78*71  of  uranium  oxide  and  21*29  of  phosphoric 
acid.  In  the  presence  of  fixed  alkalies,  instead  of  ammonia,  the 
precipitate  consists  simply  of  uranium  phosphate.  By  this  method 
phosphoric  acid  may  be  completely  removed  from  all  the  alkalies 
and  alkahne  earths  ;  also,  with  a  shght  modification,  from  iron  ; 
not,  however,  satisfactorily  from  alumina  when  present  in  any 
quantity. 

The  details  of  the  gravimetric  process  were  fully  described  by 
me,*  and  immediately  after  the  pubhcation  of  that  article,  wliile 
employed  in  further  investigation  of  the  subject,  I  devised  the 

•  c.  N.  1, 97, 122. 
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volumetric  method  now  to  be  described.  Since  that  time  it  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  that  Neubauer*  and  Pincusf  had 
independently  of  each  other  and  of  myself  arrived  at  the  same 
process.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  be  considered  how 
easy  the  step  is  from  the  ordinary  determination  by  weight  to 
that  by  measure,  when  the  dehcate  reaction  between  uranium 
and  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  known.  Moreover,  the  great  want 
of  a  really  good  volumetric  process  for  phosphoric  acid  determination 
in  place  of  those  hitherto  used  has  been  felt  by  all  who'  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  subject,  and  consequently  the  most  would 
be  made  of  any  new  method  possessing  so  great  a  claim  to  accuracy 
as  the  gravimetric  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  hj  uranium 
undoubtedly  does. 

Conditions  under  which  approximate  accuracy  may  be  ensured. — 

Objections  have  been  urged,  not  without  reason,  that  this  process 
is  inaccurate,  because  varying  amounts  of  sahne  substances  have 
an  influence  upon  the  production  of  colour  ^vith  the  indicator. 
Again,  that  very  different  shades  of  colour  occur  with  lapse  of 
time.  This  is  all  true,  and  the  method  is  unfortunately  one  of 
that  class  which  requires  uniform  conditions  :  but  when  the  source 
of  irregularities  is  known,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obviate  them. 
Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  standardizing  of  the 
uranium  solution  should  be  done  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  analysis.  For  instance,  a  different  volume  of  uranium  solution 
will  be  required  to  give  the  colour  in  the  presence  of  salts  of  ammom'a 
from  that  which  would  be  necessary  with  the  salts  of  the  fixed 
alkalies  or  alkahne  earths.  But  if  the  standard  solution  is  purposely 
adjusted  with  ammonia  salts  present  in  about  the  same  proportion, 
the  difficulties  are  less.  Fortunately  this  can  easily  be  done,  and 
as  the  chief  substances  requiring  analysis  are  more  or  less  ammoniacal 
in  their  composition,  such  as  urine,  manures,  etc.,  no  practical 
difficulty  need  occur. 

Excessive  quantities  of  alkaline  or  earthy  salts  modify  the  colour, 
but  especially  is  it  so  with  acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonia.  For 
this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  washing  of  the 
citromagnesium  precipitate,  where  that  method  of  separating  P2O6 
is  adopted  previous  to  titration.  With  all  my  experience  of  this 
method  I  cannot  contend  that  it  is  an  absolutely  accurate  one,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  very  rapid  and  convenient  one  for  manure 
manufacturers  in  testing  superphosphates  and  other  phosphatic 
fertilizers. 

2.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  combination  with 
Alkali  Bases,  or  in  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
Alkaline  Earths. 

The  necessary  materials  are — 

(a)    A  standard  solution  of  uranium  1  c.c.  =0-005  gm.  PgOg. 

*Archiv.  ffir  wissenschii/Uiche  IlcilJcunde.,  4,  228.      t  Journal  fur  Prakl.  Chan.  76,  104. 
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(6)    A  standard  solution  of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid. 

(c)  A  solution  of  sodium  acetate  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  made  by 
dissolving  100  gm.  of  sodium  acetate  in  water,  adding  50  c.c.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  diluting  to  1  litre.  Exact  quantities  are 
not  necessary. 

{d)  A  freshly  prepared  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  or 
some  finely  powdered  pure  crystals  of  the  same  salt. 

Standard  Solution  of  Uranium. — This  solution  may  consist  either 
of  uranium  nitrate  or  acetate.*  An  approximate  solution  is 
obtained  by  using  about  35  gm.  of  either  salt  to  the  litre.  In  using 
uranium  nitrate  it  is  imperative  that  the  sodium  acetate  should  be 
added  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  occurrence  of  free  nitric  acid 
in  the  solution.  With  acetate,  however,  it  may  be  omitted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  operator,  but  it  is  important  that  the  method 
used  in  standardizing  the  uranium  be  invariably  adhered  to  in 
the  actual  analysis.  The  solution  should  be  perfectly  clear  and 
free  from  basic  salt.  Whether  made  from  acetate  or  nitrate,  it  is 
advisable  to  include  about  50  c.c.  of  pure  glacial  acetic,  or 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  weaker  acid,  to  each  litre  of  solution ; 
exposure  to  hght  has  then  less  reducing  action. 

My  own  practice  is  to  use  in  all  cases  acetate  solution,  and  dispense 
entirely  with  the  addition  of  sodium  acetate. 

3.    Titration  of  the  Uranium  Solution. 

Standard  Phosphoric  Acid. — WTien  the  uranium  solution  is  not 
required  for  phosphate  of  hme,  it  may  be  titrated  upon  ammonio- 
sodium  phosphate  (microcosmic  salt)  as  follows  : — 5*88  gm.  of 
the  crystaUized,  non-effloresced  salt  (previously  powdered  and 
pressed  between  bibulous  paper  to  remove  any  adhering  moisture) 
are  weighed,  dissolved  in  water,  and  diluted  to  1  Htre.  50  c.c.  of 
this  solution  will  represent  0*1  gm.  of  P205.t 

Method  op  Pboobdtjbe  :  50  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  measured  into  a  small 
beaker  5  c.c.  sodium  acetate  solution  added  if  uranium  nitrate  is  to  be  used,  and 
the  mixture  heated  to  90°  or  100°  C.  The  uranium  solution  is  then  delivered  in 
from  a  burette,  divided  into  j\  c.c,  until  a  test  taken  shall  show  the  slight  pre- 
dominance of  uranium.  This  is  done  by  spreading  a  drop  or  two  of  the  hot 
mixture  upon  a  clean  white  level  plate,  and  bringing  in  contact  with  the  middle 

*  Some  operators  object  to  the  use  of  acetate,  the  reason  for  which  I  cannot 
understand.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  as  with  the  use  of  nitrate  there  has  to  be 
fl'  considerable  quantity  of  sodium  acetate  used  to  prevent  the  formation  of  free 
JINOs,  the  same  conditions  practically  occur  as  if  uranium  acetate  was  used.  The 
real  reason,  I  believe  is,  that  it  is  rather  diflflcult  to  procure  pm-e  acetate.  In  the 
course  of  some  thousands  of  titrations,  1  have  found  no  advantage  in  using  nitrate, 
and  acetate  needs  no  corrector  to  complicate  the  process  as  is  the  case  with  nitrate. 

t  W.  B.  Giles,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  determination  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  various  forms,  has  called  my  attention  to  dihydric  potassium  phosphate, 
Kiijl:  O4,  as  an  excellent  form  of  salt  for  a  standard  solution.  The  sample  sent  to  me 
was  m  beautifully  formed  crystals  which  do  not  alter  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
makes  a  solution  which  kcieps  clear.  J<;very  one  knows  how  unsatisfactory  sodium 
pnoBphate  is,  both  as  to  its  state  of  hydration  and  its  keeping  qualities  in  solution  • 
tne  microcosmic  salt  is  better,  but  is  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  indefluite 
pyclration.  if  tiie  potassium  salt  is  used,  a  standard  solution  of  the  proper  strength 
Is  made  by  dissolving  a-8:i0  gm.  in  a  litre. 
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of  the  drop  a  thin  glass  rod  moistened  with  the  freshly  made  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanido,  or  a  dust  of  the  powdered  salt.  The  production  of  a  faint  brown  tinge 
shows  an  excess  of  uranium,  the  slightest  amount  of  which  produces  a  brown 
precipitate  of  uranium  ferrocyauide. 

A  second  or  third  titration  is  then  made  in  the  same  way,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  the  exact  strength  of  the  uranium  solution,  which  is 
then  diluted  and  re-titrated,  until  exactly  20  c.c.  are  required  to 
produce  the  necessary  reaction  with  50  c.c.  of  phosphate. 

Suppose  18-7  c.c.  of  the  uranium  solution  have  been  required  to 
produce  the  colour  with  50  c.c.  of  phosphate  solution,  then  every 
18-7  c.c.  will  have  to  be  diluted  to  20  c.c.  in  order  to  be  of  the 
proper  strength,  or  935  to  1000.  After  dilution,  two  or  three  fresh 
trials  must  be  made  to  ensure  accuracy. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  that  the  actual  experiment  for 
determining  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  the  uranium  solution 
should  be  made  with  about  the  same  bulk  of  fluid  that  has  been 
used  in  standardizing  the  solution,  and  the  same  depth  of  colour 
aimed  at  in  each  case.  Hence  the  proportions  here  recommended 
have  been  chosen,  so  that  50  c.c.  of  Uquid  shall  contain  0*1  gni. 
of 

Standard  Phosphoric  Acid  corresponding  volume  for  volume  with 
Standard  Uranium. — This  solution  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
14-720  gm.  of  microcosmic  salt  in  a  htre,  and  is  two  and  a  half 
times  the  strength  of  the  solution  before  described  ;  it  is  used  for 
residual  titration  in  case  the  required  volume  of  uranium  is  over- 
stepped in  any  given  analysis. 

A  httle  practice  enables  the  operator  to  tell  very  quickly  the 
precise  point ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  two  drops 
are  brought  together  for  the  production  of  the  chocolate  colour, 
however  faint  it  seems  at  first,  if  left  for  some  httle  time  the  colour 
increases  considerably  ;  but  this  has  no  effect  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  process,  since  the  original  standard  of  the  solution  has  been 
based  on  an  experiment  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Method  of  Pbooedtjre  :  In  determining  unknown  quantities  of  PjOj  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  amount  in  any  given  material, 
so  as  to  fulfil  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  laid  down  above  ;  that  is  to 
say,  60  c.c.  of  solution  shall  contain  about  0"1  gm.  P2O5,  or  whatever  other  propor- 
tion may  have  been  used  in  standardizing  the  uranium. 

The  compound  containing  the  P2O3  to  be  determined  is  dissolved  in  water ;  if 
no  ammonia  is  present,  1  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  solution  is  dropped  in  and  neutralized 
with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  acetic  acid  (also  5  c.c.  of  sodium  acetate  if 
uranium  nitrate  has  to  be  used),  and  the  volume  made  up  to  about  50  c.c,  then 
heated  to  about  90°  C.  on  the  water  bath,  and  the  uranium  solution  delivered  in 
cautiously,  with  frequent  testing  as  above  described,  until  the  faint  brown  tinge 
appears. 

The  first  trial  will  give  roughly  the  amount  of  solution  required  and  taking 
that  as  a  guide,  the  operator  can  vary  the  amount  of  liquid  for  the  final  titration, 
should  the  proportions  bo  found  widely  differing  from  those  under  which  the 
strength  of  the  uranium  was  originally  fixed. 

Each  c.c.  of  uranium  solution  =0"005  gm.  PjOj. 
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4.    Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  combination  with  Lime 
and  Magnesia  (Bones,  Bone  Ash,  Soluble  Phosphates,  and 
other  Phosphatic  Materials  free  from  Iron  and  Alumina). 

The  procedure  in  these  cases  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  two 
respects  only  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  uranium  solution  is  preferably 
standardized  by  tribasic  calcium  phosphate  ;  and  in  the  process  of 
titration  it  is  necessary  to  add  nearly  the  full  amount  of  uranium 
required  before  heating  the  mixture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  precipita- 
tion of  calcium  phosphate,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  acetic  acid 
solution  when  heated;  or  the  modification  adopted  byFresenius 
Neubauer,  and  Luck,  may  be  used,  which  consists  in  reversing 
the  process  by  taking  a  measured  volume  of  uranium,  and  delivering 
into  it  the  solution  of  phosphate  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  ceases 
to  give  a  brown  colour  \^ith  ferrocyanide.  This  plan  gives,  how- 
ever, much  more  trouble,  and  possesses  no  advantage  on  the  score 
of  accuracy,  because  in  any  case  at  least  two  titrations  must  be 
performed,  and  the  first  being  made  somewhat  roughly,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  shows  within  1  or  2  c.c.  the  volume  of  standard 
uranium  required  ;  and  in  the  final  trial  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
at  once  nearly  the  full  quantity,  then  heat  the  mixture,  and  finish 
the  titration  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  uranium  at  a  time  until 
the  required  colour  is  obtained. 

This  reversed  process  is  strongly  advocated  by  many  operators, 
but  except  in  rare  instances  I  fail  to  see  its  superiority  to  the  direct 
method  for  general  use.  The  best  modification  to  adopt  in  the 
reverse  process  is  to  use  invariably  an  excess  of  uranium,  and  to 
titrate  back  with  standard  phosphate  solution  till  the  colour 
disappears  ;  this  avoids  all  the  trouble  of  preparing  and  cleaning 
a  burette  for  the  solution  to  be  analysed,  and  if  a  standard  phosphate 
is  made  to  correspond  volume  for  volume  with  the  uranium,  an 
analysis  may  always  be  brought  into  order  at  any  stage. 

Standard  Calcium  Phosphate. — It  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon 
the  usual  preparations  of  tricalcium  phosphate  by  weighing  any 
given  quantity  direct,  owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  state  in  which 
the  phosphoric  acid  may  exist ;  therefore,  in  order  to  titrate  the 
uranium  solution  with  calcium  phosphate,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  rather  more  than  5  gm.  of  precipitated  pure  tricalcium 
phosphate  such  as  is  obtained  in  commerce,  dissolve  it  in  a  slight 
excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  again  with  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia,  re-dissolve  in  a  moderate  excess  of  acetic  acid, 
then  dilute  to  a  litre  ;  by  this  means  is  obtained  a  solution  of  acid 
monocalcium  phosphate,  existing  under  the  same  conditions  as 
in  the  actual  analysis.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
tribasic  phosphoric  acid  present  in  a  given  measure  of  this  solution, 
two  portions  of  50  c.c.  each  are  measured  into  two  beakers,  each 
holding  about  half  a  litre.  A  shght  excess  of  solution  of  uranium 
acetate  or  nitrate  is  then  added  to  each,  together  with  about  10  c.c. 
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of  the  acetic  solution  of  sodium  acetate  ;  they  are  then  heated  to 
actual  boiUng  on  a  hot-plate  or  sand-bath,  the  beakers  filled  up 
with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  then  set  aside  to  settle,  whicli 
occurs  very  speedily.  The  supernatant  fluid  should  be  faintly 
yellow  from  excess  of  uranium.  When  perfectly  settled,  the  clear 
Uquid  is  poured  off  as  closely  as  possible  without  disturbing  the 
precipitate,  and  the  beakers  again  filled  up  with  boihng  water. 
The  same  should  be  done  a  third  time,  when  the  precipitates  may 
be  brought  on  two  filters,  and  need  very  httle  further  wasliing. 

When  the  filtration  is  complete,  the  filters  are  dried  and  ignited 
apart  from  the  precipitate,  taking  care  to  burn  off  all  carbon. 
Before  being  weighed,  however,  the  uranium-phosphate  must  be 
moistened  with  strong  nitric  acid,  dried  perfectly  in  the  water-bath 
or  oven,  and  again  ignited  ;  at  first  very  gently,  then  strongly, 
so  as  to  leave  a  residue  of  a  pure  hght  lemon  colour  when  cold. 
Tliis  is  uranium  phosphate  UrgOg,  P2O5,  the  percentage  composition 
of  which  is  78'71  of  uranium  oxide,  and  21'29  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  two  precipitates  are  accurately  weighed,  and  should  agree 
to  within  a  trifle.  If  they  differ,  the  mean  is  taken  to  represent  the 
amount  of  P2O5  in  the  given  quantity  of  tricalcium  phosphate,  from 
which  may  be  calculated  the  strength  of  the  solution  to  be  used  as 
a  standard.  Of  course  any  other  accurate  method  of  determining 
the  P2O5  may  be  used  in  place  of  this. 

The  actual  standard  required  is  5  gm.  of  pure  tricalcium  phosphate 
per  Htre  ;  and  it  should  be  adjusted  to  this  strength  by  dilution, 
after  the  actual  strength  has  been  found.  In  this  way  is  obtained 
a  standard  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  analysis  of  a  super- 
phosphate or  other  similar  manure. 

Standard  Uranium  Solution. — This  is  best  adjusted  to  such 
strength  that  25  c.c.  are  required  to  give  the  faint  chocolate  colour 
with  ferrocyanide,  when  50  c.c.  of  the  standard  acetic  solution  of 
calcium  phosphate  are  taken  for  titration.  Working  in  this  manner 
each  c.c.  of  uranium  solution  represents  1  per  cent,  of  soluble 
tricalcium  phosphate,  when  1  gm.  of  a  fertihzer  is  taken  for  analysis, 
because  50  c.c.  of  the  calcium  phosphate  mil  contain  monocalcium 
phosphate  equal  to  0*25  gm.  of  CagPaOg  and  will  require  25  c.c.  of 
uranium  solution  to  balance  it. 

These  standards  are  given  as  convenient  for  fertihzers,  but  they 
may  be  modified  to  suit  any  particular  purpose. 

The  method  with  Superphosphates  pbee  from  Fe  and  Al,  except  in  mere 
TRACES,  is  as  follows : — 10  gm.  of  the  substance  are  weighed,  placed  in  a  small 
glass  mortar  and  gently  broken  down  by  the  pestle,  cold  water  being  used  to 
bring  it  to  a  smooth  cream.  The  material  should  not  be  ground  or  rubbed  hard, 
which  might  cause  the  solution  of  some  insoluble  phosphate  in  the  concentrated 
mixture.  The  creamy  substance  is  washed  gradually  without  loss  into  a  measuring 
flask  marked  at  503-5  c.c,  the  3-5  c.c.  being  the  space  occupied  by  the  insoluble 
matters  in  an  ordinary  25  to  30  per  cent,  superphosphate.  The  flask  is  filled 
to  the  mark  with  cold  water,  and  shaken  every  few  minutes  during  about  half  an 
hour.  A  portion  is  then  filtered  through  a  dry  filter  into  a  dry  beaker,  and  50  c.c. 
(  =  1  gm.  of  fertilizer)  ineasured  into  a  beaker  holding  about  100  c.c.  Sufficient 
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10  per  cent,  ammonia  is  then  added  to  precipitate  the  monocalcium  phosphate  in 
the  form  of  CagPaO,  {in  all  ordinary  superphosphates  there  is  enough  Ca  present 
as  sulphate  to  ensure  this,  and  four  or  five  drops  of  ammonia  generally  suffice 
to  effect  the  precipitation).  Acetic  acid  is  then  added  in  just  sufficient  quantity 
to  render  the  liquid  clear.  Should  traces  of  gelatinous  AlPOj  or  FePO^  appear 
at  this  stage,  the  liquid  will  be  slightly  opalescent ;  but  this  may  be  disregarded 
if  only  slight,  as  the  subsequent  heating  will  enable  the  uranium  to  decompose  it. 
If  more  than  traces  are  present,  the  method  will  not  be  accurate,  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  separation  by  the  citro-magnesium  solution. 

While  the  liquid  is  still  cold,  a  measured  volume  of  the  standard  uranium  is 
run  in  with  stirring,  and  drops  are  occasionally  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod,  and 
brought  in  contact  with  some  ferrocyanide  indicator  spotted  on  a  white  plate 
until  a  faint  colour  appears.  The  beaker  is  then  placed  in  the  water-bath  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  again  the  mixture  tested  with  the  indicator ;  after  heating  in  this 
way  the  testing  ought  to  show  no  colour.  More  uranium  is  then  added  with 
stirring,  and  drop  by  drop  till  the  proper  reaction  occurs.  This  titration  is  only 
a  guide  for  a  second,  which  may  be  made  more  accurate  by  rurming  in  at  once 
very  nearly  the  requisite  volume  of  uranium. 

TMs  operation  may  be  reversed,  if  so  desired,  by  making  the 
clear  solution  of  phosphate  up  to  a  definite  volume  (say  60  c.c.),  and 
running  it  from  a  burette  into  a  measured  volume  of  uranium  until 
a  test  taken  shows  no  colour. 

5.    Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Minerals  or  other  materials 
containing  Iron,  Alumina,  or  other  interfering  substances. 

In  order  to  make  use  of  any  volumetric  process  for  this  purpose 
the  phosphoric  acid  must  be  separated.  As  has  been  already 
described,  this  may  be  done  either  as  molybdenum  phosphate 
followed  by  solution  in  NHg,  and  again  precipitated  with  ordinary 
magnesia  mixture,  or  direct  separation  by  the  citro-magnesium 
mixture  described  below.  In  either  case  the  ammonio- magnesium 
salt  is  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  neutrahzed  with  ammonia,  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
and  the  titration  vnth  uranium  carried  out  as  before  described. 

6.    Pemberton's  Molybdic  Method. 

This  method*  is  one  which  requires  great  dehcacy  of  manipulation, 
but  gives  excellent  results  with  all  the  alkah  or  earthy  phosphates. 

The  latest  form  of  the  method,  "Pemberton's  New  Molybdic 
Method  Modified,"  f  is  as  follows  :— 

The  solutions  required  are  : 

Molybdate  Solution.  Dissolve  100  gm.  of  molybdic  acid  in  144  c.c.  of  ammonia, 
sp.  gr.  0*90,  and  271  c.c.  of  water;  slowly,  and  with  constant  stirring,  pour  the 
solution  thus  obtained  into  489  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  -42),  and  1 148  c.c.  of  water. 
Keep  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place  for  several  days,  or  until  a  portion  heated  to 
40°  C.  deposits  no  yellow  precipitate  of  ammonium  phosphomolybdate.  Decant 
the  solution  from  any  sediment  and  jjreserve  in  glass-stoppered  vessels. 

For  use  add  to  100  c.c.  of  this  solution  5  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-42.  Filter 
each  time  before  using. 

•  J.  Am.  C.  S.  1 894,  278.  t  Bulletin  No.  107,  U,  S.  Dept.  Agric. 
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Standard  Potassium  Hydroxide  Solution.    This  solution  contains  18-17106  gm. 

of  potassiiiiu  hydroxide  to  the  litre.  It  is  prepared  by  diluting  323-81  c.c.  of 
normal  potash  (wliich  has  been  freed  from  carbonates  by  barium  hydroxide)  to 
one  litre.  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  should  neutralize  32-38  c.c.  of  normal  acid. 
One  c.c.  of  this  is  equal  to  0  001  gm.  of  F^O^,  or  1  per  cent,  if  0-1  gm.  of  the  sub- 
stance is  taken  for  analysis.    Normal  soda  may  be  used  instead  of  potash. 

Standard  Nitric  Acid  Solution.  This  solution  should  correspond  in  strength  to 
the  standard  alkali  solution,  or  may  be  one  half  that  strength.  It  is  standardized 
by  titrating  against  that  solution,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  Any 
mineral  acid  may  be  used. 

If  a  soluble  phosphate  is  to  be  analysed,  dissolve  1  gm.  in  water  to  250  c.c. 
25  c.c.  of  this  solution,  representing  0-1  gm.  of  the  substance,  is  taken  for  analysis. 
If  the  phosphate  is  in  an  insoluble  compound  or  organic  substance,  2  gm.  are  treated 
by  one  of  the  methods  given  below.  After  solution,  cool,  dilute  to  200  or  250  c.c, 
mix  and  pour  on  a  dry  filter. 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid,  (a)  Dissolve  in  30  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  boil  until  organic  matter  is  destroyed. 

(6)  Evaporate  with  5  c.c.  of  magnesium  nitrate,  ignite,  and  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

(c)  Add  30  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  and  add  cautiously, 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  about  0*5  gm.  of  finely  pulverized  potassium  chlorate 
to  destroy  organic  matter. 

(d)  Dissolve  in  from  15  to  30  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  from  3  to 
10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid.  This  method  is  recommended  for  fertilizers  containing  much 
iron  or  aluminium  phosphate. 

Determination. — (1)  For  percentages  of  5  or  below  use  an  aliquot  volume 
corresponding  to  0-4  gm.  of  substance  ;  for  percentages  between  5  and  20  use 
a  volume  corresponding  to  0-2  gm.  of  substance,  and  for  percentages  above  20 
use  a  volume  corresponding  to  0-1  gm.  of  substance.  Add  from  5  to  10  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid,  depending  on  the  method  of  solution  (or  the  equivalent  in  ammonium 
nitrate),  nearly  neutralize  with  ammonia,  dilute  to  from  75  to  100  c.c,  heat  in 
water-bath  to  from  60°  to  65°  C,  and  for  percentages  below  5  add  from  20  to  25 
c.c.  of  freshly  filtered  molybdate  sohition.  For  percentages  between  5  and  20 
add  from  30  to  35  cc  of  molybdate  solution  ;  stir,  let  stand  about  fifteen  minutes, 
filter  at  once  wash  once  or  twice  with  water  by  decantation,  using  from  25  to 
30  c.c  each  time,  agitating  the  precipitate  thoroughly  and  allowing  to  settle  ; 
transfer  to  filter  and  wash  with  cold  water  until  two  fillings  of  the  filter  do  not 
greatly  diminish  the  colour  produced  with  phenolphthalein  by  one  drop  of  the 
standard  alkali.  Transfer  precipitate  and  filter  to  beaker  or  precipitating  vessel, 
dissolve  in  small  excess  of  standard  alkali,  add  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein 
solution,  and  titrate  with  standard  acid. 

(2)  Proceed  as  directed  in  (1),  with  this  exception:  Heat  in  a  water-bath 
at  45°  to  50'  C,  add  the  molybdate  solution,  and  allow  to  remain  in  the  bath  with 
occasional  stirring  for  thirty  minutes. 

(3)  Proceed  as  in  (1)  to  the  point  where  the  solution  is  ready  to  place  in  the 
water-bath.  Then  cool  solution  to  room  temperature,  add  molybdate  solution 
at  the  rate  of  75  c.c  for  each  0-1  gm.  of  phosphoric  acid  present,  jilace  the 
stoppered  flask  containing  the  solution  in  a  shaking  apparatus  and  shake  for 
thirty  minutes  at  room  temperature,  filter  at  once,  wash,  and  titrate  as  in  preceding 
method. 

Water-soluble  Phosphoric  Acid.  Place  2  gm.  of  the  sample  on  a  9-cm.  filter, 
wash  with  successive  small  portions  of  water,  allowing  each  portion  to  pass  through 
before  adding  more,  until  the  filtrate  measures  about  250  c.c.  If  the  filtrate  be 
turbid,  add  a  little  nitric  acid.  Make  up  to  any  convenient  definite  volume,  mix 
well,  use  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  solution  corresponding  to  0-2  or  0-4  gm.,  add 
10  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate 
is  formed,  dilute  to  60  c.c,  and  j)roceed  as  under  the  preceding  method  (1). 

Citrate-insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid.    Make   the  solution  accordmg  to  the 
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directions  given  before  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  an  aliquot  volume 
corresponding  to  0"4  gm.,  as  directed  for  total  phosphates. 

Determination  in  Acidulated  Samples.  Heat  100  c.c.  of  strictly  neutral 
ammonium  citrate  solution  of  1-09  sp.  gr.  to  65°  C.  in  a  flask  placed  in  a  warm 
water-bath,  keeping  the  flask  loosely  stoppered  to  prevent  evaporation.  When 
the  citrate  solution  in  the  flask  has  reached  65°  C.  drop  into  it  the  filter  containing 
the  washed  residue  from  the  water-soluble  phosphate  determination,  close  tightly 
with  a  smooth  rubber  stopper,  and  shake  violently  until  the  filter  paper  is  reduced 
to  a  pulp.  Place  the  flask  in  the  bath  and  maintain  it  at  such  a  temperature 
that  the  contents  of  the  flask  will  stand  at  exactly  65°  C.  Shake  the  flask  every 
five  minutes. 

At  the  expiration  of  exactly  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  the  filter  and  residue 
are  introduced,  remove  the  flask  from  the  bath  and  immediately  filter  the  contents 
as  rapidly  as  possible ;  wash  thoroughly  with  water  at  65°  C.  Then  proceed 
as  under  (a)  or  (6). 

(a)  Transfer  the  filter  and  its  contents  to  a  crucible,  ignite  until  all  organic 
matter  is  destroyed,  add  from  10  to  15  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digest 
until  all  phosphate  is  dissolved,  or  (6)  return  the  filter  with  contents  to  digestion 
flask,  add  from  30  to  35  c.c.  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  from  5  to  10  c.c.  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  until  all  phosphate  is  dissolved.  Dilute  to  200  c.c, 
mix  well,  and  pass  through  a  dry  filter.  Take  a  definite  portion  of  the  filtrate 
and  proceed  as  under  toted  phosphoric  acid. 

Determination  of  Non-acidulated  Samples.  Treat  2  gm.  of  the  phosphatic 
material  without  previous  washing  with  water,  precisely  in  the  way  above  described, 
except  that  in  case  the  substance  contains  much  animal  matter  (bone,  fish,  etc.), 
the  residue,  insoluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  is  to  be  dissolved  by  the  treatment 
described  under  (6),  or  by  digestion  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  or  potassium  nitrate. 

Citrate-soluble  Phosphoric  Acid.  The  sum  of  the  water-soluble  and  citrate- 
insoluble  subtracted  from  the  total  phosphoric  acid,  gives  the  citrate -soluble 
phosphoric  acid. 

Richardson*  states  that  when  phosphoric  acid  is  determined  in  acid  phosphate 
by  the  Pemberton  volumetric  method  or  it  usual  modifications,  the  results 
do  not  agree  with  those  obtained  gravimetrically  by  the  A.  0.  A.  C.  method,  and 
the  error  frequently  amounts  to  -t-  1  per  cent.  P2O5. 

The  disturbing  substance  is  probably  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  this  be  removed 
by  barium  chloride,  the  volumetric  method  may  be  applied  and  accurate  results 
obtained. 

R  ichardson  recommends  the  following  procedure  : 

Weigh  2  gm.  into  a  250  c.c.  flask,  digest  by  boiling  with  30  c.c.  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  and  5  c.c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  then  add  10  c.c.  water  and 
boil  for  five  minutes.  Add  25  to  30  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  barium  chloride,  cool,  and 
make  up  to  volume.  Fflter  through  a  dry  filter,  rejecting  the  first  portion  of  the 
filtrate,  and  take  25  c.c.  for  the  determination.  From  this  point  on  follow  the 
Pemberton  Method  as  above. 

7.    Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  by  Silver  Nitrate 

(H  0  1 1  e  m  a  n).t 

J.  M.  WilkieJ  has  modified  Holleman's  method,  in  which 
phosphoric  acid  or  an  alkali-metal  phosphate  is  converted  to  the 
di-alkali  metal  salt  by  means  of  caustic  soda,  the  silver  phosphate 
precipitated  in  presence  of  sodium  acetate,  and  the  residual  silver 
determined  in  the  filtrate  by  Volhard's  method.  This  method 
usually  gives  high  results,  but  the  following  mode  of  operating 
gives  accurate  results  : 

♦J.  A.  O.  S.  29,  13U,  and  S  chimp  £,  "  Volumelric  Analysis,"  p.  320. 
iZ.  a.  Chem.,  33,  185,  and  J.  S.  C.  I.  1894,  763  and  843. 
XJ.  S.  C.  I.  1910,  794. 
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Phenolphthalein  is  added  to  the  solution  containing  the  phosphate,  then  strong 
caustic  soda  till  the  liquid  is  just  pink,  when  the  colour  is  discharged  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  added  drop  by  drop.  In  presence  of  calcium  the  precipitated  phosphate 
is  the  best  indicator,  nitric  acid  being  added  until  the  precipitate  is  just  dissolved. 
Excess  of  silver  solution  is  next  added,  followed  by  10  c.c.  of  approximately  N/^^ 
sodium  acetate  ;  then  approximately  n/^q  caustic  soda  is  run  in,  wliile  shaking, 
till  the  liquid  is  faintly  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein.  Two  c.c.  of  ^/iq  sulphuric- 
acid  are  added  to  this  solution,  which  is  diluted  to  150  c.c,  mixed,  filtered,  and 
the  silver  in  the  solution  determined  byVolhard's  method.  The  method  is 
not  available  in  the  presence  of  appreciable  amounts  of  aluminium  or  iron. 
Chlorides  must  be  allowed  for,  but  may  be  got  rid  of  by  adding  excess  of  sulphuric- 
acid  to  the  phosphate  solution  and  evaporating  at  J  00°  C.  The  determination  is 
made  as  above,  after  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

8.    Other  Volumetric  Methods  for  the  determination  of 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

Several  methods  depending  upon  alkalimetry  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  beyond  those  quoted  under  Phosphoric  Acid,  p.  114, 
I  have  found  none  easy  or  rehable  in  practice. 

A.  G  r  e  t  e  *  titrates  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  solution  with  alkaline  molybdate 
solution  in  the  presence  of  glue.  It  is  claimed  that  this  method  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  practice  since  1888,  and  that  20  determinations  can  be  made  in  an  hour, 
with  results  equal  in  accuracy  to  those  obtained  by  the  gravimetric  process. 

Two  iodimetric  methods  recently  described  depend  upon  the  interaction  of 
standard  sodium  hypobromite  solution  in  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide  (1) 
with  ammonium  phospho-molybdate  (P.  Artmann)t  and  (2)  with  ammonium 
magnesium  phosphate  (R.  Brandis).J 

SILVER. 

Ag  =  107-88. 

1  c.c.  (or  1  dm.)  %o  sodium  chloride =0-010788  gm.  (or  0-10788 
grn.)  Silver  ;  also  0-016989  gm.  (or  0-16989  grn.)  Silver  nitrate. 

1.  Precipitation  with  ^/lo  Sodium  Chloride  (Gay  L  us  sac). 

The  determination  of  silver  is  precisely  the  converse  of  tlie 
operations  described  under  Chlorine  (p.  175),  and  the  process  may 
either  be  concluded  by  adding  the  sodium  chloride  till  no  further 
precipitate  is  produced,  or  potassium  chromate  may  be  used  as  an 
indicator.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  add  the 
salt  solution  in  excess,  then  a  drop  or  two  of  chromate,  and  titrate 
residually  with  ^/lo  silver,  tiU  the  red  colour  produced,  is  for  the 
excess  of  sodium  chloride. 

2.    By  Ammonium  Thiocyanate. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  fully  described  on  page  145, 
et,  seq.,  and  need  not  further  be  alluded  to  here.    The  author  of 

•  Ber.  1909  ,  42,  3  1  0G,  and  J.  S.  C.  I.,  1909,  1105. 
t  Z.  a.  Chan.  1910,  49,  1,  and  J.  S.  C.  I.  1910,  455. 
+  Z.  a.  Chem.  1910,  49.  152,  and  J.  S.  C.  I.  1910,  455. 
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the  method  (Volhard)  states  that  comparative  tests  made  by  tliis 
method  and  by  that  ofGayLussac  gave  equally  exact  results, 
both  being  controlled  by  cupellation,  but  claims  for  this  process 
tliat  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  more  easily  distinguished,  and 
that  there  is  no  labour  of  shaking,  or  danger  of  decomposition  by 
Hght,  as  in  the  case  of  chloride.  My  own  experience  fully  confirms 
this.  The  method  is  now  adopted  largely  in  place  of  Gay 
Lus sac's  for  silver  assays. 

3.   Determination  of  Silver,  in  Ores  and  Alloys,  by  Starch 
Iodide  (Method  of  Pisani  and  F.  Field). 

If  a  solution  of  blue  starch  iodide  be  added  to  a  neutral  solution 
of  silver  nitrate,  while  any  of  the  latter  is  in  excess  the  blue  colour 
disappears,  the  iodine  entering  into  combination  with  the  silver ;  as 
soon  as  all  the  silver  is  thus  saturated,  the  blue  colour  remains 
permanent,  and  marks  the  end  of  the  process.  The  reaction  is  very 
dehcate,  and  the  process  is  more  especially  applicable  to  the  analysis 
of  ores  and  alloys  of  silver  containing  lead  and  copper,  but  not 
mercury,  tin,  iron,  manganese,  antimony,  arsenic,  or  gold  in  solution. 

The  solution  of  starch  iodide,  devised  by  Pisani,  is  made  by 
rubbing  together  in  a  mortar  2  gm.  of  iodine  with  15  gm.  of  starch 
and  about  6  or  8  drops  of  water,  putting  the  moist  mixture  into 
a  stoppered  flask,  and  digesting  in  a  water-bath  for  about  an  hour, 
or  until  it  has  assumed  a  dark  bluish-grey  colour ;  water  is  then 
added  till  aU  is  dissolved.  The  strength  of  the  solution  is  then 
ascertained  by  titrating  it  with  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  silver  con- 
taining 1  gm.  in  the  litre,  to  which  a  portion  of  pure  precipitated 
calcium  carbonate  is  added  ;  the  addition  of  this  latter  removes  aU 
excess  of  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  operator  to 
distinguish  the  end  of  the  reaction  more  accurately.  The  starch 
iodide  solution  should  be  of  such  a  strength  that  about  50  c.c.  are 
required  for  10  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution  (=0'01  gm.  silver). 

F.  Field*,  who  discovered  the  principle  of  this  method  simul- 
taneously with  Pisani,  used  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide 
with,  starch.  Those  who  desire  to  make  use  of  this  plan  can  use 
the  N/io  and  ^/ 

100  solutions  of  iodine  described  on  p.  129. 
In  the  analysis  of  silver  containing  copper,  the  solution  must  be 
considerably  diluted  in  order  to  weaken  the  colour  of  the  copper  ; 
a  small  measured  portion  is  then  taken,  calcium  carbonate  added, 
and  starch  iodide  till  the  colour  is  permanent.  It  is  best  to  operate 
with  from  60  to  100  c.c,  containing  not  more  than  0.02  gm.  silver  ; 
when  the  quantity  is  much  greater  than  this,  it  is  preferable  to 
precipitate  the  greater  portion  with  ^/^q  sodium  chloride,  and  to 
complete  with  starch  iodide  after  filtering  off  the  chloride.  When 
lead  is  present  with  silver  in  the  nitric  acid  solution,  add  sulphuric 
acid,  and  filter  off  the  lead  sulphate,  then  add  calcium  carbonate  to 
neutralize  excess  of  acid,  filter  again  if  necessary,  then  add  fresh 
carl)onate  and  titrate  as  described  above. 

•C  A^2.  17. 
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4.    Assay  ot  Commercial  Silver  (Plate,  Bullion,  Coin,  etc.). 
Gay  Lussac's  Method  modified  by  J.  G.  Mulder. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Gay  Lussac's  method  of  determin- 
ing silver  in  its  alloys  has  been  practised  intact,  at  all  the  European 
mints,  under  the  name  of  the  "  humid  method,"  in  place  of  the  old 
system  of  cupellation.  During  that  time  it  has  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  exact  methods  of  quantitative  analysis.  The 
exhaustive  researches  of  Mulder,  however,  have  shown  that  it 
is  capable  of  even  greater  accuracy  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

The  principle  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  described  on  p.  141, 
depending  on  the  affinity  which  chlorine  has  for  silver  in  preference 
to  all  other  substances,  and  resulting  in  the  formation  of  silver 
chloride,  a  compound  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  which  readily 
separates  itself  from  the  liquid  in  wliich  it  is  suspended. 

The  plan  originally  devised  by  the  illustrous  inventor  of  the 
process  for  assaying  silver,  which  is  still  followed,  is  to  consider 
the  weight  of  alloy  taken  for  examination  to  consist  of  1000  parts, 
and  the  question  is  to  find  how  many  of  these  parts  are  pure  silver. 
This  empirical  system  was  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  commerce, 
and  being  now  thorouglily  established,  it  is  the  best  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. If,  therefore,  a  standard  solution  of  salt  be  made  of  such 
strength  that  100  c.c,  will  exactly  precipitate  1  gm.  of  silver,  it  is 
manifest  that  each  Jg-  c.c.  will  precipitate  1  mgm.  or  y^nr^  P^^^ 
the  gram  taken  ;  and  consequently  in  the  analysis  of  1  gm.  of  any 
alloy  containing  silver,  the  number  of  j--  c.c.  required  to  precipitate 
all  the  silver  out  of  it  would  be  the  number  of  thousandths  of  pure 
silver  contained  in  the  specimen. 

In  practice,  however,  it  would  not  do  to  follow  this  plan  precisely, 
inasmuch  as  neither  the  measurement  of  the  standard  solution  nor 
the  ending  of  the  process  would  be  gained  in  the  most  exact  manner  ; 
consequently,  a  decimal  solution  of  salt,  one-tenth  the  strength  of 
the  standard  solution,  is  prepared,  so  that  1000  c.c.  will  exactly 
precipitate  1  gm.  of  silver,  and,  therefore,  1  c.c.  1  mgm. 

The  silver  alloy  to  be  examined  (the  composition  of  which  must 
be  approximately  known)  is  weighed  so  that  about  1  gm.  of  pure 
silver  is  present :  it  is  then  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid  by  the  aid 
of  a  gentle  heat,  and  100  c.c.  of  standard  solution  of  salt  added 
from  a  pipette  in  order  to  precipitate  exactly  1  gm.  of  silver  ;  the 
bottle  containing  the  mixture  is  then  well  shaken  until  the  silver 
chloride  has  curdled,  leaving  the  liquid  clear. 

The  question  is  now  :  Which  is  in  excess,  salt  or  silver  ?  A  drop 
of  decimal  salt  solution  is  added,  and  if  a  precipitate  be  produced 
1  c.c.  is  deHvered  in,  and  after  clearing,  another,  and  so  on  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  is  produced.  If  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  one  drop 
of  salt  produced  no  precipitate,  showing  that  the  pure  silver  present 
was  less  than  1  gm.,  a  decimal  solution  of  silver  is  used,  prepared 
by  dissolving  1  gm.  pure  silver  in  pure  nitric  acid  and  diluting  to 
1  Litre.    This  solution  is  added  after  the  same  manner  as  the  salt 
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solution  just  described,  until  no  further  precipitate  appears  ;  in 
either  case  the  quantity  of  decimal  solution  used  is  noted,  and  the 
results  calculated  in  thousandths  for  1  gm.  of  the  alloy. 

The  process  thus  shortly  described  is  that  originally  devised  by 
Gay  Lussac,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that,  when  equivalent 
chemical  proportions  of  silver  and  sodium  chloride  were  brought 
thus  in  contact,  every  trace  of  the  metal  was  precipitated  from 
the  solution,  leaving  sodium  nitrate  and  free  nitric  acid  only 
in  solution.  The  researches  of  Mulder,  however,  go  to  prove 
that  this  is  not  strictly  the  case,  but  that  when  the  most  exact 
chemical  proportions  of  silver  and  salt  are  made  to  react  on  each 
other,  and  the  chloride  has  subsided,  a  few  more  drops  of  either 
salt  or  silver  solution  will  produce  a  further  precipitate,  indicating 
the  presence  of  both  silver  nitrate  and  sodium  chloride  in  a  state 
of  equihbrium,  which  is  upset  on  the  addition  of  either  salt  or 
silver.  Mulder  decides,  and  no  donbt  rightly,  that  this  pecuharity 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  varies  somewhat 
with  the  temperature  and  state  of  dilution  of  the  liquid. 

It  therefore  follows  that  when  a  silver  solution  is  carefully 
precipitated,  first  by  concentrated  and  then  by  dilute  salt  solution, 
until  no  further  precipitate  appears,  the  clear  liquid  will  at  this 
point  give  a  precipitate  with  dilute  silver  solution  ;  and  if  it  be 
added  till  no  further  cloudiness  is  produced,  it  will  again  be 
precipitable  by  dilute  salt  solution. 

Example  :  Suppose  that  in  a  given  silver  analysis  the  decimal  salt  solution  has 
been  added  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced,  and  that  1  c.c.  (  =  20  drops  of 
Mulder's  dropping  apparatus)  of  decimal  silver  is  in  turn  required  to  precipitate 
the  apparent  excess,  it  would  be  found  that  when  this  had  been  done,  1  c.c.  more 
of  salt  solution  would  be  wanted  to  reach  the  point  at  which  no  further  cloudiness 
is  produced  by  it,  and  so  the  changes  might  be  rung  time  after  time  ;  if,  however, 
instead  of  the  last  1  c.c.  (  =20  drops)  of  salt,  half  the  quantity  be  added,  that  is 
to  say  10  drops  (  =^  c.c),  Mulder's  so-called  neutral  point  is  reached;  namely, 
that  in  which,"  if  the  liquid  be  divided  in  half,  both  salt  and  silver  will  produce 
the  same  amount  of  precipitate.  At  this  stage  the  solution  contains  silver  chloride 
dissolved  in  sodium  nitrate,  and  the  addition  of  either  salt  or  silver  expels  it  from 
solution. 

A  silver  analysis  may  therefore  be  concluded  in  three  ways — 

(1)  By  adding  decimal  salt  solution  until  it  just  ceases  to  produce 
a  cloudiness. 

(2)  By  adding  a  shght  excess  of  salt,  and  then  decimal  silver 
till  no  more  precipitate  appears. 

(3)  By  finding  the  neutral  point. 

According  to  Mulder  the  latter  is  the  only  correct  method,  and 
preserves  its  accuracy  at  all  temperatures  up  to  56°  C.  (  =  133° 
Fahr.),  while  the  difference  between  1  and  3  amounts  to  |  a  mgm., 
and  that  between  1  and  2  to  1  mgm.  on  1  gm.  of  silver  at  16°  C. 
(  =  60-8°  Fahr.),  and  is  seriously  increased  by  variation  of 
temperature. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  much  more  trouble  and  care  is  required 
by  Mulder's  method  than  by  that  of  Gay  Lussac,  but  as 
a  compensation,  much  greater  accuracy  is  obtained. 
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On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  preferable  to  weigh  the  alloy  so 
that  slightly  more  than  1  gm.  of  silver  is  present,  and  to  choose 
the  ending  No.  1,  adding  drop  by  drop  the  decimal  salt  solution 
until  just  a  trace  of  the  precipitate  is  seen,  and  which,  after  some 
practice,  is  known  by  the  operator  to  be  final.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  quantity  of  salt  solution  used  will  shghtly  exceed  that 
required  by  chemical  computation ;  say  100-1  c.c.  are  found  equal 
to  1  gm.  of  silver,  the  operator  has  only  to  calculate  that  quantity 
of  the  salt  solution  in  question  for  every  1  gm.  of  silver  he  assays 
in  the  form  of  alloy,  and  the  error  produced  by  the  solubility  of 
silver  chloride  in  sodium  nitrate  is  removed. 

If  the  decimal  solution  has  been  cautiously  added,  and  the 
temperature  not  higher  than  17°  C.  (62°  Fahr.),  this  method  of 
conclusion  is  as  rehable  as  No.  3,  and  free  from  the  possible  errors 
of  experiment ;  for  it  requires  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
patience  to  reverse  an  assay  two  or  three  times,  each  time  cautiously 
adding  the  solutions  drop  by  drop,  then  shaking  and  waiting  for 
the  liquid  to  clear,  besides  the  risk  of  discolouring  the  silver  chloride, 
which  would  at  once  vitiate  the  results. 

The  decimal  silver  solution,  according  to  this  arrangement, 
would  seldom  be  required  ;  if  the  salt  has  been  incautiously  added, 
or  the  quantity  of  alloy  too  little  to  contain  1  gm.  pure  silver, 
then  it  is  best  to  add  once  for  all  2,  3,  or  5  c.c,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  finish  with  decimal  salt  as  No.  1,  deducting  the  silver 
added. 

The  Standard  Solutions  and  Apparatus. 

(o)    standard  Salt  Solution. — Pure  sodium  chloride  is  readily  purchased.  It 

is  made  by  passing  HCl  gas  into  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  when  pure 
sodium  chloride  crystallizes  out.  The  crystals  are  slightly  washed  with  cold 
water,  dried,  and  heated  to  dull  redness.  When  cold,  5 '419  grams  are  weighed 
and  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  distilled  water  at  15°  C.  100  c.c.  of  this  solution  will 
precipitate  exactly  1  gram  of  silver.  It  is  preserved  in  a  weU-stoppered  bottle, 
and  shaken  before  use. 

(6)  Decimal  Salt  Solution. — 100  c.c.  of  the  above  solution  are  diluted  to  exactly 
1  litre  with  distilled  water  at  15°  0.    1  c.c.  will  precipitate  O'OOl  gm.  of  silver. 

(c)  Decimal  Silver  Solution. — Pure  metallic  silver  is  best  prepared  by  galvanic 
action  from  pure  chloride  ;  and  as  clean  and  safe  a  method  as  any  is  to  wrap  a 
lump  of  clean  zinc,  into  which  a  silver  wire  is  melted,  with  a  piece  of  wetted  bladder 
or  calico,  so  as  to  keep  any  particles  of  impurity  contained  in  the  zinc  from  the 
silver.  The  chloride  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain  dish,  covered  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  zinc  laid  in  the  middle  ;  the  silver  wire  is  bent  over 
so  as  to  be  immersed  in  the  chloride.  As  soon  as  the  acid  begins  to  act  upon  the 
zinc  the  reduction  of  the  chloride  commences,  and  proceeds  gradually  throughout 
the  mass ;  the  resulting  finely-divided  silver  is  well- washed,  first  with  dilute  acid, 
then  with  hot  water,  till  all  acid  and  soluble  zinc  salts  are  removed. 

The  moist  metal  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  sodium  carbonate,  saltpetre,  and 
borax,  say  about  an  eighth  part  of  each,  dried  perfectly,  then  melted.  Mulder 
recommends  that  the  melting  should  be  done  in  a  porcelain  crucible  immersed 
in  sand  contained  in  a  common  earthen  crucible  ;  borax  is  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  of  the  sand  so  that  it  may  be  somewhat  vitrified,  that  in  pouring  out  the 
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silver  whou  molted  no.  particles  of  dirt  or  sand  may  fall  into  it.  If  tlie  quantity 
of  metal  be  small  it  may  be  melted  in  a  porcelain  crucible  over  a  gas  blowpipe. 

The  molten  metal  obtained  in  either  case  can  bo  poured  into  cold  water  and  so 
granulated,  or  upon  a  slab  of  pipe-clay,  into  which  a  glass  plate  has  been  pressed 
when  soft  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  mould.  The  metal  is  then  washed  well  with 
boilino-  water  to  remove  accidental  surface  iinj)urities,,  and  rolled  into  thin  strips 
by  a  goldsmith's  uiill,  in  order  that  it  may  readily  be  cut  for  weighing.  The 
granulated  metal  is,  of  course,  ready  for  use  at  once  without  any  rolling. 
"  1  gm.  of  this  silver  is  dissolved  in  pure  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  to  1  litre  ; 
each  c.c.  contains  0-001  gm.  of  silver.    It  should  be  kept  from  the  light. 

(d)  Dropping  Apparatus  for  Concluding  the  Assay.— M  u  1  d  e  r  constructs 
a  special  apparatus  for  this  purpose  consisting  of  a  pear-shaped  vessel  fixed  in 
a  stand,  with  special  arrangements  for  preventing  any  continued  flow  of  liquid. 
The  delivery  tube  has  an  opening  of  such  size  that  20  drops  measure  exactly 
1  c.c.  The  vessel  itself  is  not  graduated.  As  this  arrangement  is  of  more  service 
in  assay  than  in  general  laboratories,  it  need  not  be  further  described  here.  A  small 
burette  divided  in  xV  c.c.  with  a  convenient  dropping  tube  will  answer  every 
purpose,  and  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  recording  the  actual  volume  of 
fluid  delivered. 

The  100  c.c.  pipette,  for  delivering  the  concentrated  salt  solution,  must  be 
accurately  graduated,  and  should  deliver  exactly  100  gm.  of  distilled  water  at 
15°  C. 

The  test  bottles,  holding  about  200  c.c.,  should  have  their  stoppers  well  ground 
and  brought  to  a  point,  and  should  be  fitted  into  japanned  tin  tubes  reaching  as 
high  as  the  neck,  so  as  to  preserve  the  precipitated  chloride  from  the  action  of 
light,  and,  when  shaken,  a  piece  of  black  cloth  should  be  placed  over  the  stopper. 

(e)  Titration  of  the  Standard  Salt  Solution.— From  what  has  previously  been 
stated  as  to  the  principle  of  this  method,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  hot  possible 
to  rely  absolutely  upon  a  standard  solution  of  salt  containing  5-419  gin.  per  litre, 
although  this  is  chemically  correct  in  its  strength.  The  real  working  value  must 
be  found  by  experiment.  From  r002  to  TOOi  gm.  of  absolutely  pure  silver  is 
weighed  on  the  assay  balance,  put  into  a  test  bottle  with  about  5  c.c.  of  pure  nitric 
acid  of  about  1  '2  sp.  gr.,  gently  heated  in  the  water  or  sand  bath  till  it  is  all  dissolved. 
The  nitrous  vapours  are  then  blown  from  the  bottle,  and  it  is  set  aside  to  cool 
down  to  about  16°  C.  or  60°  Fahr. 

The  100-c.c.  pipette,  which  should  be  securely  fixed  in  a  Support,  is  then 
carefully  filled  with  the  salt  solution,  and  delivered  into  the  test  bottle  contained 
in  its  case,,  the  moistened  stopper  inserted,  covered  over  with  the  blaok  velvet  or 
cloth,  and  shaken  continuously  till  the  chloride  has  clotted  and  the  liqilid  become 
clear  ;  the  stopper  is  then  slightly  lifted,  and  its  point  touched  against  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  to  remove  excess  of  liquid,  again  inserted,  and  any  particles  of  chloride 
washed  down  from  the  top  of  the  bottle  by  carefully  shaking  the  clear  liquid 
over  them.  The  bottle  is  then  brought  under  the  decimal  salt  burette,  and  i  c.c.' 
added,  the  mixture  shaken,  cleared,  another  -J-  c.c.  put  in  and  the  bottle  lifted 
partly  out  of  its  case  to  see  if  the  precipitate  is  considerable  ;  lastly,  2  or  3  drops 
only  of  the  solution  are  added  at  a  time  until  no  further  opacity  is  produced  by 
the  final  drop.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  titrating  the  salt  solution  it  is  found 
that  r003  gra.  of  silver  require  100  c.c.  concentrated,  and  4  c.c.  decimal  solution, 
altogether  equal  to  100*4  c.c.  concentrated,  then — 

1-003- silver  :  1  000  :  100-4  salt  :  :  x.  a;  =100-0999. 
The  result  is  within  TTjffinr  of  lOO'l,  which  is  near  enough  for  the  purpose,  and 
may  be  more  conveniently  used.    The  operator  therefore  knows  that  100-1  c.c.  of 
the  concentrated  salt  solution  at  15°  C.  will  exactly  precipitate  1  gm.  silver,  and 
in  his  examination  of  alloys  calculates  accordingly. 

In  the  assay  of  coin  and  plate  of  the  English  standard,  namely,  ITl  silver  and 
0-9  copper,  the  weight  corresponding  to  I  gm.  of  silver  is  TOSl  gm.  therefore  in 
examining  this  alloy  r085  gm.  may  be  weighed. 

When  the  quantity  of  silver  is  not  approximately  known,  a  preliminary 
analysis  is  necessary,  which  is  best  made  by  dissolving  ^  or  1  gm.  of  the  alloy  in 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  very  carefully  with  the  concentrated  salt  solution 
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from  a  c.c.  burette.  Suppose  that  in  this  manner  1  gm.  of  alloy  required 
45  0.0.  salt  solution, 

salt       salt        silver  silver 
100-1    :    45    :    :    1    :  x 
X  =0-4495 

And  0-4495  :  1  003  :    :  1  :  x 
X  =2-231. 

2-231  gm.  of  this  particular  alloy  are  therefore  taken  for  tiie  assay. 

Where  alloys  of  silver  contain  sulphur  or  gold,  with  small  quantities  of  tin, 
lead,  or  antimony,  they  are  first  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  so 
long  as  red  vapours  are  disengaged,  then  boiled  with  concentiiited  sulphuric  acid 
till  the  gold  has  become  compact,  set  aside  to  cool,  diluted  with  watfsr,  and  titrat-ed 
as  above. 

Assaying  on  the  Grain  System, 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  process  just  described  may  quite 
as  conveniently  be  arranged  on  the  grain  system  by  substituting 
10  grains  of  silver  as  the  unit  in  place  of  the  gram  ;  each  decern 
of  concentrated  salt  solution  would  then  be  equal  to  of  a  grain 
of  silver,  and  each  decem  of  decimal  solution  to  ji^^  of  a  grain. 

5.    Titration  of  the  Silver  Solutions  used  in  Photography. 

The  silver  bath  solutions  for  sensitizing  collodion  and  paper 
frequently  require  examination,  as  their  strength  is  constantly 
lessening.  To  save  calculation,  it  is  better  to  use  an  empirical 
solution  of  salt  than  the  systematic  one  described  above. 

This  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  43  grains  of  -pure  sodium 
chloride  in  10,000  grains  of  distilled  water.  Each  decem  ( =  10  grn.) 
of  this  solution  Avill  precipitate  0-125  grn.  {i.e.,  |  grn.)  of  pure  silver 
nitrate  ;  therefore  if  one  fluid  drachm  of  any  silver  solution  be 
taken  for  examination,  the  number  of  decems  of  salt  solution 
required  tO  precipitate  all  the  silver  will  be  the  number  of  grains 
of  silver  nitrate  in  each  ounce  of  the  solution. 

Example  :  One  fluid  drachm  of  an  old  nitrate  bath  was  carefully  measured 
into  a  stoppered  bottle,  10  or  15  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  and  a  little  distilled 
water  added  ;  the  salt  solution  was  then  cautiously  added,  shaking  well  after  each 
addition  until  no  further  precipitate  was  produced.  The  quantity  required  was 
26-5  dm=26-|  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  each  ounce  of  solution. 

Ci'j'stals  of  silver  nitrate  may  also  be  examined  in  the  same  way,  by  dissolving 
say  30  or  40  grn.  in  an  ounce  of  water,  taking  one  drachm  of  the  fluid  and  titrating 
as  above. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  silver  may  be 
determined  when  potassium  chromate  is  used  as  indicator,  some  may  prefer 
to  use  that  method.  It  is  then  necessary  to  have  a  standard  solution  of  silver, 
of  the  same  chemical  value  as  the  salt  solution  ;  this  is  made  by  dissolving  125 
grains  of  pure  and  dry  neutral  silver  nitrate  in  1000  dm.  of  distilled  water ;  both 
solutions  will  then  be  equal,  volume  for  volume. 

Suppose,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  a  silver  solution  used  for 
sensitizing  paper.  One  drachm  is  measured,  and,  if  any  free  acid  be  present, 
cautiously  neutralized  with  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  ;  100  dm.  of  salt 
solution  are  then  added  with  a  pipette.  If  the  solution  is  under  100  grn.  to  the 
ounce,  the  quantity  will  be  sufficient.  3  or  4  drops  of  chromate  solution  are 
then  added,  and  the  silver  solution  delivered  from  the  burette  until  the  rod  colour 
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of  silver  cliromate  is  just  visible.  If  25*5  dm.  have  been  required,  that  number 
is  deducted  from  the  100  dm.  of  salt  solution,  which  leaves  74-5  dm.,  or  74^  grains 
to  the  ounce.  .  . 

This  method  is  miich  more  likely  to  give  exact  results  in  the  hands  of  persons 
not  expert  in  analysis  than  the  ordinary  plan  by  precipitation,  inasmuch  as, 
with  collodion  baths,  containing  as  they  always  do  silver  iodide,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  supernatant  liquid  clear  enough  to  distinguish  the  exact  end 
of  the  analysis. 

SUGARS. 

Sugars  belong  to  the  large  class  of  organic  bodies  known  as 
"  carbo-hydrates,"  of  Avhich  there  are  three  main  classes,  viz.  : — 

(1)    The  Hexoses,  GgHjgOe,  including 

(1)  Glucose,  Dextrose  or  Grape  Sugar,  which  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  grapes  (whence  its  name),  and  also  in  the  urine  of 
persons  suffering  from  diabetes  raellitus.  It  is  the  ultimate  product 
of  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  by  a  dilute  acid. 

(ii)  Fructose,  Laevulose  or  Fruit  Sugar,  which,  associated  with 
dextrose,  is  found  in  the  juice  of  sweet  fruits  and  in  honey. 

(iii)  Galactose,  which  is  produced,  together  v.'ith  dextrose,  when 
lactose  is  hydrolyzed  by  dilute  mineral  acids. 

All  the  above  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  None  of  them  are 
affected  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

(2)  The  Cane-sugar  group,  C^2^2'i^n^  including 

(i)  Sucrose  or  Cane-Sugar,  which  is  found  in  tlie  sugar  cane, 
beetroot  and  maple. 

(ii)  Lactose  or  Milk  Sugar  (cryst.  CjaHaaO^pHgO),  which  is  found 
in  the  milk  of  mammals  and  in  various  pathological  secretions. 

(iii)  Maltose  or  Malt  sugar  (cryst,  CiaHgaO^pHgO),  wliich, 
together  with  dextrin,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  diastase  on 
starch. 

(iv)  Raffinose,  Ci8l^320i6  (cryst.  CigHgaOje,  QH^O),  which  is 
found  in  beet  molasses  and  in  eucalyptus  manna. 

Lactose  and  maltose  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  but  to  a  less  degree 
tlian  the  hexoses.  Cane  sugar  does  so  only  after  hydrolysis,  but 
rafl&nose  has  no  reducing  effect  on  this  solution. 

All  the  members  of  this  group  are  hydrolyzed  by  heating  with 
dilute  mineral  acids  or  by  the  action  of  soluble  ferments  (enzymes), 
such  as  diastase  (in  malt),  invertase  (in  yeast),  and  ptyalin  (in 
the  saliva).  Cane  sugar  in  this  way  becomes  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  dextrose  and  laevulose  in  equal  numbers  of  molecules, 
the  process  being  known  as  "inversion"  and  the  product  "invert 
sugar,"  as  the  dextro-rotatory  cane  sugar  solution  becomes  the 
laevo-rotatory  mixture.  By  hydrolysis,  lactose  is  converted  into 
dextrose  and  galactose,  maltose  into  dextrose  alone,  and.  raflflnose 
into  dextrose,  laevulose  and  galactose.  • 

(3)  The  Cellulose  group  (CgHjoOg),!,  including 

(i)  Cellulose,  which  forms  tlie  membrane  of  plant  cells  and  of 
wliich  cotton,  wood,  etc.,  mainly  consist. 

Y  2 
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(ii)  Starch  or  Amyluin,  which  is  present  in  the  grains  of  cereals, 
in  potatoes,  etc. 

(iii)  Glycogen  or  Animal  Starch,  which  is  found  in  the  liver  in 
mammalia. 

(iv)  The  Dextrins,  produced  by  heating  starch  to  about  210'^ 
either  alone  or  Avith  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  they  are  inter- 
mediate products  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  glucose.  The 
various  dextrins  are  distinguished  by.  their  behaviour  with  iodine. 
Amylo-dextrin,  like  starch,  gives  a  blue  colour  with,  iodine  ;  erythro- 
dextrin,  which  is  formed  by  the  partial  hydrolysis  of  amylo-dextrin, 
a  red  colour.  The  succeeding  compounds,  the  achroo-dextrins, 
give  no  colour  at  all. 

None  of  the  above  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

By  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  starch,  glycogen,  and 
collulose  are  ultimately  hydrolyzed  to  dextrose. 

The  reducing  action  of  certain  sugars,  as  specified  above,  on 
alkaline  solutions  of  copper  has  been  the  subject  of  much  careful 
work  by  a  large  number  of  chemists,  both  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  processes  being  employed.  Both  methods  are  capable 
of  giving  good  results,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  it  is  essential  in  every  case  that  certain  details  of  procedure 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Kjeldahl  maintains  that  Fehling's  solution,  however  pure  its 
constituents,  always  undergoes  a  shght  reduction  on  prolonged 
heating,  especially  in  strong  solution,  and  he  fixes  the  limit  of  time 
for  which  the  liquid  should  be  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  at  twenty  minutes. 

1.    The  conversion  o£  various  Sugars  into  Glucose. 

The  inversion  of  cane  sugar  is  carried  out  as  follows  :  To 
a  solution  of  sugar  containing  not  more  than  25  grams  in  100  c.c. 
add  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  fuming  HCl  and  heat  in  a  flask, 
placed  in  a  water-bath,  till  the  contents  have  acquired  the  tempera- 
ture of  68°  C,  arranging  matters  so  that  the  operation  occupies 
about  10  minutes.  The  flask  is  then  removed  and  cooled.  Some 
operators  prefer  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  boil  the  mixture  for 
5  to  10  minutes.  The  hydrolysis  of  lactose  requires  a  longer 
boiling  than  this. 

Maitose,  when  heated  with  dilute  acid,  gradually  becomes 
hvdrolyzed  into  glucose,  the  process  requiring  about  3  or  4  hours 
at  the  ordinary  pressure.  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  arc 
added  to  each  100  c.c.  of  the  solution,  which  is  then  heated  in 
a  water-bath  for  3  or  4  hours.  If  any  dextrin  be  present,  this  will 
.also  be  converted  into  glucose. 

The  hydrolysis  of  the  slowly  changing  sugars  may  be  hastened 
•considerably  by  heating  at  increased  atmospheric  pressure,  although 
:gome  authorities  condemn  the  process.    0' Sullivan,*  however, 

♦  Sec  Allen's  Commercial  Organic  Analysis,  Vol.  I. 
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states  that  a  good  result  with  maltose  or  dextrin  is  obtained  by- 
heating  30  gm.  of  the  substance  in  100  c.c.  of  water  containing 
I  c.c.  of  H2SO.1  for  20  minutes,  at  a  pressure  of  one  additional 
atmosphere.  Allen  also  gives  a  handy  means  of  carrying  out  this 
method,  which  consists  in  using  a  soda  water  bottle  with  rubber 
•stopper  through  which  passes  a  long  glass  tube  bent  at  right- 
angles,  and  immersed  to  a  depth  of  30  inches  in  mercury  contained' 
in  a  vertical  tube  of  glass  or  metal.  The  rubber  stopper  must  be- 
sccured  by  wire,  and  the  bottle  heated  to  boiling  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  nitrate,  wliich  gives  a  temperature  corresponding 
to  an  extra  atpiosphere. 

Of  course  in  all  cases  where  acid  has  been  used  for  the  inversion 
of  sugar,  it  must  be  neutralized  before  the  copper  titration  takes 
place  ;  this  may  be  done  either  with  sodium  or  potassium  hydrate  or 
carbonate,  or  calcium  carbonate  may  be  used. 

Starch  from  various  sources  may  be  hydrolyzed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  sugars,  but  it  needs  a  prolonged  heating  Avith  acid.  For 
ai^proximate  purpose  1  gm.  of  starch  should  be  mixed  to  a  smooth 
cream  with  about  30  c.c.  of  cold  Avater,  then  1  c.c.  of  strong 
h3-drochloric  acid  added,  and  the  mixture  kept  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture in  an  obliquely  fixed  flask  for  8  or  10  hours,  replacing  th& 
evaporated  water  from  time  to  time  to  avoid  charring  the  sugar, 
and  testing  with  iodine  to  ascertain  when  tne  inversion  is  complete. 
Tlie  product  is  glucose. 

For  the  determination  of  the  starch  itself  a  number  of  processes 
were  tried  by  Ost,*  the  one  which  was  found  to  answer  best  being 
that  of  Sachsse,!  slightly  modified.  In  tliis  modification  3  gm. 
of  the  starch  are  heated  M'ith  200  c.c.  of  water  and  20  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  specific  gravity  1-125  (  =  5-600  gm.  of  HCl),  for  two 
to  tliree  hours  in  a  boihng  water-bath,  using  the  factor  0*925  to 
calculate  the  glucose  found  in  the  starch.  Longer  heating  gives 
results  too  low,  and  two  hours  on  the  water-bath  are  not  sufficient. 
Shghtly  higher  yields  of  glucose  (89-8  instead  of  89-5  per  cent.) 
can  be  obtainecl  by  heating  for  a  much  longer  period  with  less 
starch  and  acid,  but  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
alteration.  Oxahc  acid  gives  no  better  results.  Dextrin  may 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner  ;  also  maltose,  if  1  gm.  of  the 
latter  be  heated  for  five  hours  with  100  c.c.  of  1  to  2  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid  as  before. 

100  parts  of  grape  sugar,  found  byEehling's  process,  represent 
90  parts  of  starch  or  dextrin.  When  dextrin  is  present  with  grape 
sugar,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  boil  the  mixture  too  long  with  the 
alkaline  copper  solution,  as  it  has  been  found  that  a  small  portion 
of  the  copper  is  precipitated  by  the  dextrin. J 

'l'lie  hydrolysis  of  starch  may  be  brought  aiaout  more  rapidly, 
and  at  lower  temperature,  by  using  some  form  of  diastase  in 
place  of  acid.    An  infusion  of  malt  is  best  suited  to  the  purpose, 

*  Chem.  Zeil.  1893, 19,  1501.  t  Clicm.  Ccniralbl.  8,  73-2. 

t  U  u  m  p  f  and  IT  c  i  u  t  z  e  r  1  i  n  g,  Z.  a.  C  9,  358. 
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but  the  temperature  must  not  exceed  11°  C.  (160°  Fahr.).  The 
digestion  may  vary  from  fifteen  minutes  to  as  many  hours.  'J-'hc 
presence  of  unchanged  starcli  may  be  ascertained  by  occasionally 
testing  with  iodine.  If  the  digestion  is  carried  beyond  half  an 
liour,  a  hke  quantity  of  the  same  malt  solution  must  be  digested 
alone,  at  the  same  temperature  and  for  the  same  time,  then  titrated 
for  its  amount  of  sugar,  which  is  deducted  from  the  total  quantity 
found  in  the  mixture.  0' Sullivan*  has,  however,  clearly  shown 
that  the  effect  of  the  diastase  is  to  produce  maltose,  which  has  only 
the  power  of  reducing  the  copper  solution  to  the  extent  of  about 
three-fifths  that  of  dextrose  or  grape  sugar,  the  rest  jDeing  probably 
various  grades  of  dextrin.  Brown  and  Heron's  experiments 
clearly  demonstrate  that  no  dextrose  is  produced  from  starch  by 
even  prolonged  treatment  with  malt  extract ;  the  only  product  is 
maltose.  Sulphuric  or  other  similar  acids  cause  complete 
hydrolysis. 

For  the  exact  determination  of  starch  in  grain  of  various  kinds 
O'Sullivan  gives  very  elaborate  directions,  involving  the  treat- 
ment of  the  substance  with  alcohol  and  ether,  to  remove  fatty 
and  other  constituents  previous  to  digestion  with  diastase.  The 
same  authority  also  gives  special  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  the  proper  land  of  diastase,  all  of  wliich  may  be  found  in 
J.  G.  8.  xlv.  1. 

For  a  rapid  determination  of  starch  in  barley  or  malt  a  method 
has  been  described  by  H.  T.  Brown  and  J,  H.  Millar.f 

Preparation  ol  the  Solution  of  Sugar. — For  all  the  x>rocesses  of 
titration  tliis  must  be  so  diluted  as  to  contain  ^  or  at  most  1  per 
cent,  of  sugar  ;  if  on  trial  it  is  found  to  be  stronger  than  this,  it 
must  be  further  diluted  with  a  measured  quantity  of  distilled  water. 

If  the  sugar  solution  to  be  examined  is  of  dark  colour,  or  likely 
to  contain  extractive  matters  which  might  interfere  with  the 
distinct  ending  of  the  reaction,  it  is  advisable  to  heat  a  measured 
quantity  to  boiling,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  milk  of  lime,  allow  the 
j)recipitate  to  settle,  then  filter  through  purified  animal  charcoal, 
and  dilute  with  the  wasliings  to  a  definite  volume.  In  some 
instances  cream  of  alumina  or  basic  lead  acetate  may  be  used  to 
clarify  highly  coloured  or  impure  solution,  but  no  lead  must  be 
left  in  the  solution.  J 

From  thick  mucilaginous  liquids,  or  those  wliich  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  albuminous  or  extractive  matters,  the  sugar  is  best 
extracted  by  Graham's  dialyzer. 

*  J.  C.  S-  1872,  579.  t  Trans,  of  the  Ouinncss  Research  Lab.  1903,  1 ,  79. 

X 
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acfd^untirno'l'urtTei-  predprtate'irfor^  add  a  few  drops  ot  uluniiiiiuni 

hydrate  suspended  in  water,  dihite  to  a  definite  vohmio  and  filter.  Jii  inan>  aiscs 
concentrated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  will  suflico  to  reniovc  all  load.  1  "f"^'. 
methods  of  clariflcatiou  arc  highly  necessary  in  the  case  of  albunniious  or  point  inous 
liquids,  as  otherwise  the  copper  oxide  will  not  settle  readdy,  oiid  it  becomes 
difficult  to  tell  when  the  end-reaction  occurs. 
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"  The  Fehling  method  may  be  apphecl  directly  to  fresh  diabetic 
urine  (see  Analysis  of  Urine),  as  also  to  brewer's  wort  or  distiller's 
mash.  Dextrin  does  not  interfere,  unless  the  boiling  of  the  liquid 
under  titration  is  long  continued. 

2.    Determination  of  Glucose  by  F  e  h  11  n  g  '  s  Solution. 

Preparation  of  the  Standard  Solutions. — Fehling' s  standard 
copper  solution. — Crystals  of  pure  cupric  sulphate  are  powdered 
and  pressed  between  unsized  paper  to  remove  adhering  moisture ; 
69*28  gm.  are  weighed,  dissolved  in  water,  about  1  c.c.  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  1  htre. 

Alkaline  tartrate  solution, — 350  gm.  of  Rochelle  salt  (sodium 
potassium  tartrate)  are  dissolved  in  about  700  c.c.  of  water,  and 
the  solution  filtered,  if  not  already  clear  ;  there  is  then  added  to  it 
a  clear  solution  of  100  gm.  of  caustic  soda  (prepared  by  alcohol) 
in  about  200  c.c.  of  water.  The  volume  is  made  up  to  1  htre  at 
G0°  Fah. 

These  solutions  are  prepared  separately,  and  when  mixed  in 
exactly  equal  proportions  form  the  original  Fehling  solution, 
each  c.c.  of  which  should  contain  0-03464  gm.  of  cupric  sulphate, 
and  represents  0*005  gm.  of  pure  anhydrous  grape  sugar,  if  the 
conditions  of  titration  laid  down  below  are  adhered  to.*  The 
method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  although  Fehling' s  solution  may 
be  heated  to  boiling  without  change,  the  introduction  into  it  of  the 
smallest  quantity  of  grape  sugar,  at  a  boihng  temperature,  at  once 
]3roduces  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide,  the  ratio  of  reduction  being 
uniform  if  the  conditions  of  experiment  are  always  the  same. 

The  Titration  of  Gluco.se  ^YITH  Feh  ling's  Solution?. — 5  c.c.  each 
of  standard  copper  and  alkaline  tartrate  solutions  are  accurately  measured  into 
a  th'm  white  porcelain  basin,  40  c.c.  of  water  added,  and  the  basin  quickly  heated 
to  boiling  on  a  sand-bath  or  by  a  small  flame.  No  reduction  or  change  of  colour 
.should  occur  ;  if  it  does,  the  alkaline  tartrate  solution  is  probably  defective  from 
age.  This  may  probably  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  caustic 
alkali  on  second  trial,  but  it  is  advisable  to  uss  a  new  solution.  The  ^  or  1  per 
cent,  sugar  solution  is  then  delivered  in  from  a  burettef  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time,  with  subsequent  boiling,  until  the  blue  colour  of  the  copper  solution  is 
just  discharged,  a  point  which  is  readily  detected  by  inclining  the  basin,  so  that 
the  colour  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  may  be  observed  against  the  white  sides 
of  the  basin.    Some  operators  use  a  small  thin  boiling  flask  instead  of  the  basin. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  reduction  in 
the  first  titration,  but  it  affords  a  very  good  guide  for  a  more  rapid 

•  If  pm-c  cupric  sulphate  has  been  used,  and  the  solutions  mixed  only  at  the 
time  o£  titration,  there  need  be  very  little  fear  of  inaccuracv;  nevertheless  it  is 
advisable  to  verify  the  mixed  solutions  from  time  to  time.  'J  his  may  be  done  by 
weighing  and  dissolving  ()-9.5  gm.  of  pure  cane  sugar  in  about  50  "cc.  of  water, 
adding  2  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  to  70°  ('.  for  ten  minutes.  The 
acid  IS  then  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate  and  diluted  to  a  litro.  50  c.c.  of 
this  liquid  should  exactly  reduce  the  copper  in  10  c.c.  of  Feb  ling's  solution.  A 
standard  solution  of  invert  sugar,  which  will  keep  good  for  many  months,  mav 
be  made  in  the  foregoing  manner;  it  should  be  of  about  20  per  cent,  strength,  and 
rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  soda  or  potash. 

t  The  instrument  should  be  arranged  as  described  on  page  12. 
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and  exact  addition  of  the  sugar  solution  in  a  second  trial,  when  thfr 
sugar  may  be  added  with  more  boldness,  and  the  time  of  exposures 
of  the  copper  solution  to  the  air  lessened,  whicli  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  since  prolonged  boiling  has  undoubtedly  a  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  process. 

The  volumetric  determination  of  reducing  sugars  is  dealt  m  ith  by 
A.  R..  Ling  and  T.  Rendle,*  and  by  A.  R.  Ling  and  G.  C.  Jones,! 
Avho  describe  a  modification  of  the  volumetric  method,  by  which 
results  are  obtained  equal  in  accuracy  to  those  of  the  gravimetric; 
method  of  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar.J  The  average  error  is 
1  in  300.  The  principal  points  in  this  method  are  that  the  titration 
is  performed  in  a  boihng  flask  on  10  c.c.  of  undiluted  Fehling's 
solution,  and  that  ferrous  thiocyanate  is  used  as  indicator. 

The  indicator  is  prepared  by  dissolving  ammonium  thiocyanate  (1-5  grams), 
ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  (1  gram),  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (2-5  c.c.) 
and  water  (10  c.c.).  'J'he  solution  so  obtained  has  invariably  a  red  colour,  due 
to  the  presence  of  ferric  salt  which  is  readily  reduced  by  addition  of  a  trace  of 
zinc  dust.  The  indicator  Avhen  kept  for  some  hours  develops  the  red  coloration 
by  atmospheric  oxidation  and  must  again  be  rediiced.  In  practice  it  is  found 
that  the  freshly  prepared  indicator  is  too  sensitive,  and  that  it  is  most  useful 
after  it  has  been  reduced  twice  with  zinc  dust.  The  method  of  titi'ation  is  as 
follows  :— Freshly  mixed  Fehling's  solution  (10  c.c.)  is  accurately  measured 
into  a  200  c.c.  boiling  flask  and  raised  to  boiling.  The  sugar  solution,  which  should 
be  adjusted  to  such  a  strength  that  20  to  30  c.c.  of  it  are  required  to  reduce  10  c.c. 
of  Fehling's  solution,  is  then  run  into  the  boiling  liquid  in  small  amounts, 
commencing  with  5  c.c.  After  each  addition  of  sugar  solution,  the  mixture  is 
boiled,  the  liquid  being  kept  rotated.  About  a  dozen  drops  of  the  indicator  an^ 
placed  on  a  porcelain  or  opal  glass  slab,  and  when  it  is  judged  that  the  precipitation 
of  cuprous  oxide  is  complete,  a  drop  of  the  liquid  is  withdrawn  by  a  clean  glass 
rod  or  by  a  capillary  tube,  and  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  the  indicatoi- 
on  the  slab.  The  test  must  be  carriecl  out  rapidly.  It  is  also  essential  to  perform 
the  titration  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  an  atmosphere  of  steam  is  then  kept  in  the 
neck  of  the  flask,  and  the  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen  avoided.  At  \\w 
final  point,  the  liquid  is  boiled  for  about  ten  seconds.  Duplicate  titrations  should, 
agree  to  0"1  c.c.  The  only  defect  of  this  indicator  is  that  it  cannot  be  used  witii 
products  containing  ferric  iron.  The  titration  can  be  carried  out  by  artificial 
light. 

To  standardize  Fehling's  solution.  Ling  and  Rendle  (^oc.  cil.)  dissolve 
pure  sucrose  (0'95  gram)  in  water  (150  c.c),  and  boil  for  one  minute  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (30  c.c).    After  cooling  the  solution  is  neutralized  with 
sodium  hydroxide  (30  c.c.)  and  made  up  to  500  cc    It  is  then  titrated  as  abov(! 
against  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution.    The  relative  amounts  of  anhydrous 
invert  sugar,  dextrose,  and  maltose  reqiiired  to  reduce  a  fixed  volume  of  F  c  h  1  i  n  g  "s 
solution  are  100  :  90  :  161  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  sugars  tlie  ratio  varies- 
somewhat  with  concentration.    Ling  and  Jones||  give  a  table  to  correct  for 
this.    It  may  be  required  in  the  aiialysis  of  commercial  invert  sugar  when  tlic 
percentage  of  dextrose  and  of  laevulose  are  separately  reported. 

A  method  has  been  proposed  for  indicating  Avhen  all  copper  has; 
been  precipitated  by  E.  F.  Harrison, §  and  is  very  sensitive.  It 
depends  upon  the  action  of  copper  salts  in  liberathig  iodine  from, 
iodide. 

»,4n«?i/s<,  1905,30,  182;  1908,33,  167.  f //*k/,  19  0  8,  33,  IGO. 

X  J.  Cliem.  Soc.  Trans.,  1897,  71,  112.  |!  (loc.  cit.,  IGr.). 

§  Pharm.  Journ.  1903,  170. 
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The  indicator  is  prepared  by  boiliiio-  O'Oo  gin.  of  starch  with  a  few  o.c.  of  water, 
adding  10  cm.  of  potassium  iodide  ami  dihiting  to  100  c.c.  These  quantities  need 
not  of  I'oursc  be  exactly  adhered  to,  but  too  much  starch  or  too  little  iodide 
lessens  the  delicacy  of  the  test ;  the  solution  should  be  prepared  as  required,  and 
not  used  after  it  has  been  made  more  than  two  or  three  hours.  In  use  about  0'5 
or  I  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  taken,  acidified  with  about  five  or  ten  drops  of  acetie 
acid.  ;uul  one  tlrop  or  more  of  the  titration  liquitl  added  ;  the  latter  need  not  be- 
liltercti.  As  long  as  unreduced  copper  is  present,  a  colour  is  produced,  varying 
from  rod  to  blue,  and  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  according  as  the  end-point  is- 
far  off  or  near.    Tlie  production  of  no  colour  marks  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

Tliis  indicator  gives  a  readily  observed  colour  with  one  drop  of  a  solution  of 
copper  sulnhate  of  strength  1  in  20,000,  and  by  its  \ise  titration  of  Fehling's^ 
solutit)n  with  a  suitable  sugar  solution  can  be  made  as  accurate  as  most  other 
volumetric  operations.  After  very  little  practice  one  titration  is  sufficient  for 
modcratel}-  accurate  results,  but  greater  exactness  is  of  course  obtained  by 
rei)eating,  and  at  once  running  in  the  sugar  solution  almost  up  to  the  required 
amount  before  testing. 

When  the  exact  point  of  reduction  is  obtained,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  volume  of  sugar  solution  used  represents  0*05  gm.  of  grape  sugar 
or  glucose,  for  10  c.c.  Feliling's  solution  contain  0*  11  gm.  cupric 
oxide,  and  5  molecules  CuO  (397-85)  are  reduced  to  cuprous  oxide 
by  1  molecule  of  glucose  (180-1),  therefore  397-85  :  0-11  =  180-1  :  O-OS- 
i.e.,  0-05  gm.  glucose  exactly  reduces  10  c.c.  Fehling's  solution. 

AA'ith  this  assumption,  however,  Soxhlet  does  not  agree,  but 
maintains  from  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  carefully  prepared 
standard  sugars  that  the  accuracy  of  the  reaction  is  interfered  Avitli 
by  varying  concentration  of  the  solutions,  duration  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  character  of  the  sugar. 

For  example,  he  found  that  the  reducing  power  of  glucose,  invert 
sugar,  and  galactose  was  in  each  case  lowered  by  clilution  of  the 
Fehling's  solution,  whilst  that  of  maltose  was  raised,  and  that  of 
milk  sugar  Avas  not  affected. 

The  remarks  ^^hicll  Soxhlet  appends  to  his  experiments  are- 
thus  classified  : — 

(1)  The  reducmg  ]iower  of  invert  sugar  for  alkaline  copper  solution  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  concentration  of  the  solutions :  a  smaller  quantity 
of  sugar  being  required  to  decompose  Fehling's  solution  in  the  undiluted  state 
tiian  when  it  is  diluted  with  J,  2,  3,  or  4  volumes  of  water.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  sugar  solution  be  added  to  the  cold  or  boiling  copper  reagent. 

(2)  If  invert  sugar  acts  on  a  larger  quantity  of  copper  sohition  than  it  is^ 
just  able  to  reduce,  its  reducing  power  will  be  increased,  the  increment  varying 
according  to  the  amount  of  copper  in  excess  and  the  concentration  of  the  cupric- 
liquid  ;  in  the  ])revious  expei-iments  tlie  ef[uivalents  varied  from  1  :  9'7  to  1  :  12-6,  ' 
these  numbers  being  by  no  means  the  limit  of  possible  variation. 

(3)  In  a  volumetric  determination  of  invert  sugar  by  means  of  Fehling's 
solution,  the  amount  of  copper  reduced  by  each  successive  addition  of  sugar 
solution  is  a  decreasing  quantity  ;  the  results  obtained  arc  therefore  iwrfectly 
empirical,  and  are  only  true  of  that  particular  set  of  conditions. 

(4)  The  statement  that  I  equivalent  of  invert  sugar  reduces  10  equivalents- 
of  cupric  oxide  is  not  true,  the  hypotliesis  that  0'5  gm.  invert  siigar  reduces 
100  c.c.  of  Feh.ling's  solution  being  sliown  to  be  incorrect;  the  real  amount 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Fchling  (I  volume  of  alkaline  copper 
solution,  4  volumes  of  water,  sugar  solution  d-l  per  cent.)  being. 97  c.c.  the  results- 
obtained  luider  this  hypothesis  are,  therefore,  3  per  cent,  too  low.  AVhcre, 
however,  the  al)0ve  conditions  have  been  fulfdled,  the  results,  although  not 
absolutely,  nre  relatively  correct  ;  not  so,  however,  those  obtained  by  gravimetric- 
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)nocossos,  since  tho  interference  of  concentration  and  excess  has  not  been  pre- 
viously recognized. 

These  facts,  liowever,  do  not  vitiate  tlie  process  as  carried  out 
under  the  well  recognized  conditions  insisted  on  in  the  directions 
for  titration  that  were  given  above.    If  these  are  adhered  to  it  is 

found  that  the  sugars  have  the  following  reducing  powers  

.    10  c.c.  Fehling's  solution  are  completely  reduced  by 

0-05  gm.  glucose,  laevulose,  galactose 

0-0475  gm.  cane  sugar  (after  hydrolysis) 

0"0678  gm.  milk  sugar 

0-0807  gm.  maltose" 

0-045  gm.  starch  (after  liydrolysis). 
•    Lowe  and,  more  recently,  Haines  have  advocated  the  substi- 
tution of  an  alkahne  solution  of  glycerine  for  the  alkahne  tartrate 
in  Fehling's  solution.    This  solution  is  said  to  keep  indefinitely, 
but  it  is  not  so  dehcate  a  test  as  Fehling's. 

Determination  of  the  Cuprous  Oxide  by  Permanganate. — In  cases 
where  it  is  permissible  to  weigh  the  cuprous  oxide  produced  in  tlie 
Fehl-ing  method,  R.  M.  Caven  and  A.  Hill*  have  devised  a  volu- 
metric method  by  wliich  the  amount  precipitated  can  be  determined 
in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  very  fair  accuracy. 

The  necessary  standard  solutions  are  potassium  permanganate 
about  ^/g  strength,  tlie  exact  oxygen  value  of  which  is  known, 
and  an  oxahc  acid  solution  of  preferabty  the  same  strength.  These 
must  be  titrated  together  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  actual  process. 

There  is  also  required  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1  of  acid  to  3  of 
.water. 

Method  of  Pbocedure  :  The  cuprous  oxide,  whether  from  a  sugar  determination 
or  other  sources,  is  best  collected  on  an  asbestos  filter  connected  with  water  pump 
as  follows  : — Selected  fibrous  asbestos  is  cut  into  pieces  an  eighth  of  an  inch  iu 
length,  digested  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  destroy  organic  .matter,  then 
thoroughly  washed,  and  mixed  into  a  paste  with  water.  For  the  preparation  of 
the  filter  it  is  best  to  use  a  Hirsch's  porcelain  funnel  with  perforated  filter 
plate  ;  pouring  the  asbestos  cream  into  the  funnel,  and  applying  suction  by 
means  of  the  filter  pump  imtil  a  mat  of  asbestos,  suitable  to  receive  the  precipitated 
cuprous  oxide,  is  obtained.  After  the  removal  of  the  beaker  containing  the 
precipitated  cuprous  oxide  from  the  water-bath,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  at 
once  decanted  througli  the  filter,  and  the  cuprous  oxide  remaining  in  the  beaker 
is  stirred  up  with  hot  water,  transferred  to  the  filter,  and  washed  \\nt\l  free  from 
alkali.  The  last  traces  of  cuprous  oxide  need  not  be  removed  from  tlie  beaker, 
as  these  can  be  dissolved  later  on  in  a  little  of  the  acidified  permanganate  solution. 
The  asbestos  containing  tlie  cuprous  oxide  is  transferred  by  means  of  a  glass  rod 
to  a  porcelain  dish  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  mass  thoroughly 
broken  up  with  water. 

If  the  quantity  of  oxide  does  not  exceed  0*2  gm.,  20  or  25  c.c.  of  the  standard 
permanganate  are  mixed  with  SO  or  100  c.c.  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
poured  over  the  cuprous  oxide,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred  till  dissolved. 
Boiling  water  is  then  added  so  as  to  bring  the  temperature  to  45°  or  50°  C,  but 
not  more  than  the  latter.  It  is  now  ready  for  titration.  It  is  found  best  to  add 
excess  of  oxalic  acid  solution,  after  adjusting  the  temperatui'e  of  the  liquid,  and. 
then  to  titrate  back  with  the  permanganate.  This  process  is  very  rapid,  owing  to 
the  use  of  the  filter  pump,  and  it  gives  consistent  and  good  results. 

«  J.  S.  C. /.  16,  981  and  17,  124. 
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The  amount  of  cuprous  oxide  corresponding  to  the  volume  of 


authors  use  the  factor  0*5045  for  the  conversion  of  Aveight  of  Cu^O 
into  dextrose,  laevulose,  or  invert  sugar.  The  most  important  appli- 
cation of  this  process  is  its  use  in  the  analysis  of  sugars  by  the 
determination  of  their  cupric  reducing  power.  For  this  purpose 
the  hot  solution  of  sugar  is  introduced  into  excess  of  Feh ling's 
solution  contained  in  a  beaker  immersed  in  the  water-bath,  and  the 
reduction  allowed  to  proceed  for  14  minutes,  according  to  the 
method  recommended  by  C.  O' Sullivan  (Watts' s  Diet.,  art. 
Sugar).  The  method  can  of  course  be  used  for  the  determination  of 
copper  as  cuprous  oxide  in  cases  other  than  sugar  analysis. 

The  cuprous  iodide  process  may  be  also  used  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  copper  not  precipitated  by  the  sugar.  Several  operators 
have  experimented  on  the  method,  the  best  form  of  M'hich  is  that 
given  bySchoorl.*  Results  agreeing  with  the  gravimetric  determi- 
nations can  be  obtained  if  a  fair  excess  of  potassium  iodide  be  used, 
and  if  this  be  added  to  the  alkaline  hquid  prior  to  acidification.  The 
author  describes  the  following  modification  as  being  convenient. 

Method  of  Pkocedure  :  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  coj)per  solution  (10  c.c.  = 
*27*75  c.c.  ^/lo  thiosulphate)  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  Soxhlct's  alkaline 
tartrate  solution  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  of  200  c.c.  capacity.  Water' is  added 
to  make  up  50  c.c.  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  boiled  for  2  minutes  on  wire 
gauze,  over  which  is  placed  an  asbestos  ring  having  a  hole  6  cm.  in  diameter. 
The  liquid  is  then  quickly  and  thoroughly  cooled  imder  the  tap,  and  10  c.c.  of 
a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodide  with  10  c.c.  of  25  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid  (1"5  of  concentrated  acid  with  8'5  of  water  by  volume)  are  added.  The 
iodine  liberated  is  immediately  titrated  with  decinormal  thiosulphate  with  the 
addition  of  starch  until  the  blue  colour  changes  to  cream.  After  this  blank 
experiment,  a  similar  one  in  every  respect  is  made,  introducing  a  known  quantity 
of  sugar  solution  in  place  of  some  of  the  water  making  up  to  50  c.c.  Not  more 
than  90  mgm.  of  glucose  or  invert  sugar  or  125  mgm.  of  lactose  should  be  taken, 
and  in  the  determination  of  lactose,  the  liquids  should  be  boiled  for  5  minutes 
instead  of  2.  When  the  sugar  is  impure  care  should  be  taken  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  impurity  capable  of  combining  with  iodine. 

T.  B.  Wood  and  R.  A.  Berryf"  have  devised  the  following 
method  for  use  where  a  polarimetric  determination  is  not  possible. 

The  saccharine  solution  is  clarified  by  means  of  basic  lead  acetate,  the  cane 
.sugar  present  inverted  by  treatment  with  dilute  acid,  the  solution  neutralized 
and  diluted  till  it  contains  from  0*5  to  TO  per  cent,  of  reducing  sugar.  10  c.c.  of 
the  sugar  solution  are  now  added  to  50  c.c.  of  a  boiling  copper  solution  (23 "5  gm. 
of  copper  sulphate,  250  gm.  of  potassium  carbonate  and  100  gm.  of  potassium 
bicarbonate  per  litre)  and  the  niixture  boiled  for  10  minutes.  The  cuprous  oxide 
precipitated  is  filtered  off  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  boiling  water,  and 
transferred  to  a  flask  filled  with  carbon  dioxide.  Tt  is  then  shaken  vigorously 
for  a  few  moments  with  25  c.c.  of  2^  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  in  25 
per  cent.  sul[)huric  acid,  whereby  the  cuprous  oxide  dissolves,  reducing  an 
equivalent  amount  of  ferric  sulphate  to  the  ferrous  salt.  The  latter  is  titrated 
with  a  .solution  of  potassium  permanganate  of  such  strength  that  I  c.c.  is  equivalent 
to  001  gni.  of  cofjper. 

"  yieil.  anjcw  Cliem.  1  800,  033.  t  Proc.  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc,  1003,  12,  97  08. 
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3.    Determination  of  Glucose  by  Mercury. 

K  n  a  p  p  '  s  Standard  Mercuric  cyanide.— 10  gm.  of  pure  dry 
mercuric  cyanide  are  dissolved  in  about  600  c.c.  of  wate» ;  100  c.e. 
of  caustic  solution  (sp.  gr.  M45)  arc  added,  and  the  liquid 
diluted  to  1  litre. 

Sachsse's  Standard  Mercuric  iodide.— 18  gni.  of  pure  dry 
mercuric  iodide  and  25  gm.  of  potassium  iodide  are  dissolved  in 
water,  and  to  the  liquid  is  added  a  solution  of  80  gm.  of  caustic 
potash  ;  the  mixture  is  finally  diluted  to  1  litre. 

These  solutions,  if  well  preserved,  Avill  hold  their  strength  unaltered 
for  a  long  period. 

These  solutions  are  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  the  same  in 
mercurial  strength,  Knapp's  containing  7-9365  gm.  Hg  in  the 
litre,  Sachsse's  7*9295  gm.  100  c.c.  of  the  former  are  "equal  to 
100-1  c.c.  of  the  latter. 

Indicators  for  the  Mercurial  Solutions. — In  tlie  case  of  Fehling'  s 
solution,  the  absence  of  blue  colour  acts  as  a  sufficient  indicator, 
but  with  mercury  solutions  the  end  of  reaction  must  be  found  by 
an  external  indicator.  In  the  case  of  Knapp's  solution  the  end 
of  the  reaction  is  found  by  placing  a  drop  of  the  clear  yellowish 
liquid  above  the  precipitate  on  pure  Avhite  Swedish  filter  paper, 
then  holding  it  first  over  a  bottle  of  fuming  HCl,  then  over  strong 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  ;  the  slightest  trace  of  free  mercury 
shows  a  light  broAvn  or  yelloAA  isli-broAvn  stain.  The  indicator  best 
adapted  for  Sachsse's  solution  is  a  strongly  alkahne  solution  of 
stannous  cliloride  spotted  on  a  porcelain  tile.  An  excess  of  mercury 
gives  a  brown  colour. 

Method  of  Peocedube  :  40  c.o.  of  either  solution  are  placed  in  a  porcelain 
basin  or  a  flask,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  heated  to  boiling.  The 
sohition  of  sugar  of  ^  per  cent,  strength  is  then  delivered  in  until  all  the  mercury 
is  precipitated,  theory  indicating  that  in  cither  case  40  c.c.  should  be  reduced 
by  0"1  gm.  of  dextrose. 

Tlie  results  of  Sox li let's  exx3eriments  show  that  this  estimate 
is  entirely  wrong*  ;  nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
mercurial  solutions  are  useless.  It  is  found  that,  using  them  by 
comparison  with  Fehling' s  solution,  it  is  possible  to  define  to 
some  extent  the  nature  of  mixed  sugars,  on  the  principle  of  indirect 
analysis. 

Knapp's  solution  is  strongly  recommended  by  good  authorities 
for  the  determination  of  diabetic  sugar  in  urine.  The  method  of 
using  it  is  described  in  the  section  on  Urinary  Analysis. 

The  behaviour  of  the  sugars  with  alkaline  mercury  solutions  was  tested  liy 
Soxhlct  both  with  Knapp's  solution  and  Sachsse's  solntioh. 

He  found  that  different  results  are  obtained  from  K  n  a  p  p '  s  solutions,  according 
as  tho  sugar  sohition  is  added  gradually  or  all  at  once  ;  wiicn  gradually  added 
more  sugar  is  required  ;  with  Sachsse's,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

♦  Careful  experiment  shows  that  40  c.c.  oC  Sachsse's  -solution  is  rcducccl  I'.v 
0-i:{42  gm.  dextrose  or  0'1072  gni.  invert  sugar. 
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To  got  comparablo  results  the  sugar  must  bo  added  all  at  once,  the  solution 
boiled  for  two  or  three  iiiinutos,  and  the  liquid  tested  for  mercury,  always  using 
the  same  indicator  ;  in  using  the  alkaline  tin  solution  as  indicator,  0'200-0'202 
cm.  of  grapo  sugar  was  always  required  for  100  c.c.  Knapp,  this  being  proved 
by  a  large  number  of  experiments.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  two  solutions, 
although  containing  ahnost  exactly  the  same  amount  of  mercury,  require  very 
ilillerent  quantities  of  sugar  to  reduce  equal  volumes  of  them.  This  is  shown  to 
be  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  different  amounts  of  alkali  present  in  them. 

The  various  sugars  have  different  reducing  powers  for  the  alkahne 
■  mercury  solutions,  and  tliere  is  no  definite  relation  between  the 
amount  of  Knapp' s  and  Sachsse's  solutions  required  by  them  ; 
the  amount  of  Sachsse's  solution,  to  which  100  c.c.  Kiiapp's 
correspond,  varying  from  54-7  c.c.  in  the  case  of  galactose  to  74*8  in 
the  case  of  invert  sugar. 

The  two  mercury  methods  have  no  advantage  in  point  of  accuracy 
or  convenience  &v^eT  Feliling's  method,  the  latter  having  the 
preference  on  account  of  the  great  certainty  of  the  point  at  which 
the  reduction  is  finished. 

The  mercury  methods  are,  however,  of  great  importance,  both 
for  the  identification  of  a  sugar  and  for  the  determination  of  two 
sugars  in  presence  of  each  other,  as  proposed  by  Sachsse.  For 
instance,  in  the  determination  of  grape  and  invert  sugars  in  presence 
of  each  other  there  are  the  two  equations  :  ax-\~by  =  ¥,  cx-\-dy  —  8. 

Where — 

«=  number  of  c.c.  Eehling  reduced  by  1  gm.  grape  sugar. 
b=  ,,  ,,  ,,       invert  sugar. 

c=  ,,  Sachsse  ,,       grape  sugar. 

d=  ,,     "  ,,       invert  sugar. 

F=  ,,  Fehling  used  for  1  vol.  sugar  solution. 

S=         '  ,,   '       Sachsse  ,, 

.r  =  amount  of  grape  sugar  in  gms.  in  1  vol.  of  the  solution. 
y=       „        invert  sugar 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  above,  like  all  other  indirect 
methods,  leaves  room  for  increased  accuracy  ;  but  nevertheless  the 
combination  of  a  mercury  method  with  a  copper  method,  in  the 
determination  of  a  sugar  whose  nature  is  not  exactly  knows,  gives 
a  more  serviceable  result  than  the  hitherto  adopted  plan,  by  which 
a  solution  that  reduced  10  c.c.  Fehling  was  said  to  contain  0-05  gm. 
of  sugar.* 

Taking  the  reducing  power  of  grape  sugar  =  100,  the  reducing 
liowers  of  the  other  sugars  are  : — 

_,  Fehling  (undiluted).    Knapp.  Sachsse. 

Grape  Sugar    100  100  100 

Invert  sugar    96-2  99-0  124-5 

Laevulose  (calculated)  .  .  92'4  102-2  148-6 

Milk  sugar   70-3  64-9  70-9 

Galactose    93-2  83-0  74-8 

Hydrolyzed  milk  sugar  96-2  90-0  85-5 

Maltose    61-0  63-8  65-0 

"  J.  C.  S.  Abstracts,  18S0,  758. 
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4.    Sidersky's  Method. 

This  process  has  found  great  favour  among  French  sugar  experts, 
and  is  based  on  the  use  of  Soldaini's  cupric  solution,  which  was 
devised  to  remedy  the  faults  common  to  F  e  h  1  i  n  g '  s  and  other  copper 
solutions  containing  tartrated  and  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies. 

This  hquid  is  prepared,  according  to  Degener,  in  the  following 
manner  : — 40  gm.  of  cupric  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  water,  and, 
in  another  vessel,  40  gm.  of  sodium  carbonate  are  also  dissolved  in 
water.  The  two  solutions  arc  mixed,  and  the  copper  precipitated 
in  the  state  of  hydrated  basic  carbonate.  The  precipitate  is  -washed 
with  cold  water  and  dried.  This  precipitate  is  added  to  a  very 
concentrated  and  boiUng  solution  of  potassium  bicarbonate  (about 
415  gm.)  and  agitated  until  the  whole  is  completely  or  nearly 
dissolved,  water  is  added  to  make  up  the  volume  to  1400  c.c,  and 
the  whole  mass  heated  for  two  hours  upon  a  water-bath.  The 
insoluble  matter  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate,  after  cooling,  is  of 
a  deep  blue  colour.  The  sensibihty  of  tliis  liquid  is  so  great  tliat  it 
gives  a  decided  reaction  with  0*0014  gm.  of  invert  sugar.  The  presence 
of  sucrose  in  the  solution  increases  tliis  sensibility  still  more. 

Sidersky  has  recently  offered  a  new  volumetric  method,  based 
upon  the  use  of  Soldaini's  solution.  With  sugars  the  same 
method  as  is  now  in  use  Avith  Fell  ling's  solution  can  easily  be 
followed,  watching  the  disapjjearance  of  the  blue  colour,  and  testing 
the  end  with  ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid.  This  process  offers  no 
serious  objections  common  to  Feb  ling's  solution,  but  is  in- 
applicable to  coloured  sugar  solutions,  such  as  molasses,  etc.  For 
the  last  the  following  is  recommended  : — 

Method  of  Procedure  :  25  gm.  of  molasses  are  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water 
and  subacetate  of  lead  added  in  sufficient  quantities  to  precipitate  the  impurities, 
and  the  volume  raised  to  200  c.c.  and  filtered.  To  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are 
added  25  c.c.  of  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  agitated,  and 
filtered  again.  100  c.c.  of  the  second  filtrate  with  excess  of  lead  removed  are 
taken  for  analysis.  On  the  other  hand,  100  c.c.  of  Soldaini's  solution  are 
placed  in  a  flask  and  heated  five  minutes  over  an  open  flame.  The  sugar  solution 
is  now  added  little  by  little,  and  the  heating  continued  for  five  minutes.  Finally, 
the  heat  is  withdrawn  and  cooled  by  turning  in  100  c.c.  of  cold  water,  and 
filtered  through  a  Swedish  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  letting  each  washing 
run  off  before  another  addition.  Three  or  four  washings  will  generally  remove 
completely  the  alkaline  reaction.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed  through  a  hole 
in  the  filter  into  a  flask,  removing  the  last  trace  of  copper.  25  c.c.  of  normal 
sulphuric  acid  are  added  with  two  or  three  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  the 
whole  gently  heated  to  dissolve  completely  the  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  trans- 
formed into  copper  sulphate.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  determined  by 
a  standard  ammonia  solution  (semi-normal)  of  which  the  best  indicator  is  the 
sulphate  of  copper  itself.  When  the  deep  blue  colour  gives  place  to  a  greenish 
tinge  the  titration  is  completed.  The  method  of  titration  is  performed  as 
follows :— Having  cooled  the  contents  of  the  flask,  a  quantity  of  ammonia 
equivalent  to  25  c.c.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  From  a  burette  graduat<^d 
into  one-tenth  c.c.  standard  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped  in  drop  by  drop,  agitating 
after  each  addition.  The  blue  colour  disappears  with  each  addition,  to  reappear 
after  shaking.  When  the  last  trace  of  ammonia  is  saturated  the  titration  is 
complete,  which  is  known  by  a  very  feeble  greenish  tinge.  The  number  of  c.c. 
is  read  from  the  burette,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  copper  precipitated.  The 
equivalent  of  copper  being  taken  at  31-78,  the  normal  acid  equivalent  is  0-03178 
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of  copper.  Multiplying  the  coppor  found  by  3546  the  invert  sugar  is  found. 
A  bhmk  titration  is  needed  to  accurately  determine  the  slight  excess  which  give* 
the  pule  green  tinge.* 

5.    P  a  V  y  '  s  modified  F  e  h  1  i  n  g  Process. 

This  method  consists  in  adding  ammonia  to  the  ordinary  F eh  ling 
sohition,  by  which  means  the  precipitation  of  cuprous  oxide  is 
entirely  prevented,  the  end  of  the  reaction  being  shown  by  the 
disappearance  of  tlie  blue  colour  in  a  perfectly  clear  solution.! 

The  solution  recommended  by  Pavy  is  made  by  mixing  120  c.c. 
ordinary  Fehling  solution^  (see  page  327)  with  300  c.c.  of  strong 
ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0*880),  adding  100  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  caustic 
soda  sohition  or  of  a  14  per  cent,  solution  of  potash,  and  diluting  to 
a  litre.  If  Fehling's  solution  is  not  available,  Pavy's  solution 
may  be  made  directly  by  adding  a  cooled  solution  of  21  "6  gm. 
Rochelle  salt  and  18-4  gm.  of  soda  (or  25-8  gm.  of  potash)  to  a, 
solution  of  4-157  gm.  pure  cupric  sulphate,  adding  300  c.c.  of  strong 
ammonia  and  making  up  to  a  litre.  100  c.c.  Pavy's  solution 
=  10  c.c.  Fehling's  solution=0'05  gm.  of  glucose. 

As  ammoniacal  cuprous  solutions  are  readily  oxidized,  it  is 
important  to  exclude  air  from  the  hquid  during  titration.  The 
titration  should  be  made  in  a  small  boihng  flaslc,  through  the  cork 
of  which  the  elongated  end  of  the  burette  is  passed.  A  small  escape 
tube,  preferably  with  a  valve,  also  passes  through  the  same  cork^ 
and  leads  into  a  vessel  containing  water  or  weak  acid,  to  condense  the 
ammonia.  Allen  has  found  a  layer  of  paraffin  over  the  liquid  an 
effective  means  of  excludino-  air. 

In  carrying  out  the  titration  (100  c.c.  of  the  Pavy's  solution  is 
a  convenient  quantity  to  take)  a  few  pieces  of  pumice  or  pipe-stem 
are  added,  the  liquid  brought  to  boiling,  and  kept  boihng  Avhilst 
the  sugar  solution  is  gradually  run  in.  The  end-point  is  very  sharp. 
Whilst  rapid  manipulation  is  desirable,  the  solution  must  not  be 
run  in  too  quickly,  because  reduction  takes  place  more  slowly  than 
with  Fehling's  solution. 

The  method  is  well  adapted  for  the  examination  of  diabetic  urine 
and  milk,  also  mixtures  of  milk  and  cane  sugars,  and  certainly  has 
the  advantage  over  the  ordinary  Fehling  method  by  its  definite 
end  point. 

Z.  Peska|l  gives  the  following  method  for  the  volujuctric  deter- 
mination of  sugar  by  means  of  ammoniacal  copper  solution.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  oxidation  of  the  copper  oxide  in  solution,  a  layer 
of  vasehne  is  used  instead  of  tlie  usual  current  of  hydrogen.  Two 
solutions  are  prepared  :  6-927  gm.  of  the  purest  crystaUized  copper 
sulphate  are  dissolved  in  Avater,  160  c.c.  of  25  per  cent,  ammonia 
added,  and  the  A\hole  made  up  to  500  c.c.  ;  34-5  gm.  of  Pochelle 

r^L  ?*^Port  of  Proceedings  of  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  tlie  American  Association  of. 
Offlcial  Agricultural  Chemists  (1888).  t  C.  N.  40,  77. 


J  In  ammoniacal  solution  only  5  molecules  CuO  are  reduced  by  1  molecii 
mstead  ot  6  CuO,  as  in  Fehling's  solution,  hence  120  c.c.  of  the  latter  a 
making  Pavy'.s  solution  und  not  100  c.c.  ||  Cliem  Zcii.  ltcp.'lS:)5, 


molecule  glucose, 
arc  used  in 
257. 
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salt  and  10  gm.  of  caustic  soda  are  also  dissolved  and  diluted  to 
500  c.c. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  A  mixture  of  50  c.c.  of  cacli  liciuid  is  lieated  in  a 
beaker  under  a  layer  of  vaseline  oil  5  inni.  thick,  to  a  temperature  of  80"^  ('. 
The  sugar  solution  is  run  in  1  c.c.  at  a  time  for  the  first  test,  but  on  a  repetition 
the  whole  amount  may  be  added  at  once.  Towards  the  end  of  the  titration,  the 
temperature  must  be  raised  to  85°,  and  the  heating  continued  for  two  niinut<.'s 
when  working  on  either  glucose  or  invert  sugar,  four  minutes  for  malto.sc,  and 
six  minutes  for  milk  sugar.  Dextrin  increases  the  reducing  power  of  the  sugai- 
in  this  solution  less  than  in  the  one  prepared  with  potash,  and  as  the  ammonia 
lias  no  injurious  action,  the  whole  process  is  both  exact  and  convenient.  When 
sucrose  is  present,  1  gm.  of  it  ha.s  a  reducing  action  equivalent  to  0  02(i  gm.  of 
invert  sugar.  In  the  determination  of  lactose  in  milk  the  albuminoids  sliould 
be  precipitated  with  lead  acetate  and  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by  sodium 
sulphate.  The  following  table  gives  directly  the  number  of  milligrams  of  eacii 
sugar  in  100  c.c.  of  solution. 
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6.    G  e  r  r  a  r  d  '  s  Cyano-cupric  Process. 

This  process,  as  improved  by  Gcrrard*  and  A.  H.  Allen^  lias 
proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the  processes  of  titration  based  on 
the  reducing  power  of  glucose.  It  has  the  advantage  over  Pavy's 
method  in  causing  no  evolution  of  ammbnia  ;  moreover,  the  reduced 
■solution  is  reoxidized  so  slowly  that  titration  may  with  reasonable 
-expedition  even  be  conducted  in  an  open  dish.  The  process  is 
based  on  the  follo^^•ing  facts  : — When  a  solution  of  j)otassiuni 
•cyanide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  a  colourless 
stable  double  cyanide  of  copper  and  potassium  is  formed,  thus  :'— 

CuSO.i  +  4KCy  -  CuCya,  2KGy + K^SO;^. 

This  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  alkalies,  hydrogen  sulphide,  or 
ammonium  sulpliide.  If  potassium  cyanide  be  added  to  F  e  h  1  i  n  g '  s 
.solution  the  latter  is  decolourized,  the  above  double  salt  being 
formed  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the  colourless  solution  be  boiled 
Avith  glucose  no  cuprous  oxide  is  precipitated.  If  there  be  present 
excess  of  Fehling's  solution  over  the  amount  capable  of  being 
decolorized  by  the  potassium  cyanide,  the  mixture  is  blue,  and 
when  it  is  boiled  witli  a  reducing  sugar  the  extra  portion  is  reduced, 
but  no  cuprous  oxide  is  precipitated,  the  progress  of  the  reduction 
being  marked  by  the  gradual  and  final  disappearance  of  the  colour 
-of  the  solution,  just  as  in  Pavy's  process. 

Process  of  Titration  :  10  c.c.  of  freshly  made  Fehling's  solution,  or  5  e.e.  of 
■each  of  the  constituent  solutions,  are  diluted  with  40  c.c.  of  water  in  a  porcelain 
dish  and  heated  to  boiling.  An  approximately  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  is  added  very  cautiously  from  a  burette  or  pipette  to  the  still  boiling  and 
well  agitated  blue  liquid  till  the  colour  is. just  about  to  disajipear.  Excess  of 
cyanide  must  be  carefully  avoided. | 

10  c.c.  of  Feliling'  s  solution  are  now  accurately  measured  into  the  dish,  and 
the  sugar  solution  (of  about  ^  -per  cent,  strength  glucose)  run  in  slowly  from 
n  burette,  with  constant  stirring  and  ebullition,  till  the  blue  colour  disappears. 
Only  the  second  measure  of  Fehling's  solution  suffers  reduction.  The  Volume 
^f  sugar  solution  run  in  contains  0"05  gm.  of  glucose. 

Some  technical  applications  of  the  Solutions  to 
mixtures  of  various  Sugars. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  for  these  determinations  tliat  they  are 
iibsolutely  exact  ;  but  with  care  and  practice,  accompanied  with 
■uniform  conditions,  they  are  probably  capable  of  the  best  possible 
results  whatever  methods  may  be  used. 

Cane-Sugar,  Grape-Sugar,  and  Dextrin.J  The  solution  containing  these  thre(i 
•forms  is  first  titrated  witli  tiic  usual  F e  hi  i  n  g  solution  for  grape  sugar.  A  second 
•portion  is  boiled  with  acetic  acid  (which  only  inverts  cane  sugar)  and  titrated. 
Finally,  a  third  portion  is  completely  hydrolyzod  with  suljihiiric  acid  and  titrated. 

»  I'frtc  Book  Phann.  1892,  400. 

ui  f  As  the  double  cyaiiirto  sohition  kcejjs  for  somo  time,  a  stock  niav  l)c  niailc  up.  so 
that  oO  CO.  contain  10  c.c.  oC  Fehling's  solution,  and  tliut  volunic  taken  for  cacli 
titration,  instead  of  Knino;  through  the  process  oC  exact  docolourization  every  time. 

J  llirinl  <C-  PrlJcff,  Z  a.  C.  ?A,  27.") 
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The  difforenco  between  the  first  and  second  titrations  gives  the  cane  sugar,  and 
that  between  the  second  and  third  the  dextrin. 

Another  metiiod  migiit  be  suggested  as  follows  : — First  determine  the  grape- 
sugar  by  Fehling's  solution.  Next,  convert  the  sucrose  into  invert-sugar  ))y 
tlie  action  of  invcrtase — the  other  constituents  being  unaffected — and  determiiU' 
the  grape-  and  invert-sugars  together  by  a  second  titration  with  Fehling. 
Finally,  the  solution  is  heated  for  some  hours  with  dilute  sul])huric  acid,  whereby 
the  cane-sugar  is  inverted  and  the  dextrin  hydrolyzcd  to  dextrose  :  the  solution 
is  then  titrated  for  the  third  time.  The  dilference  between  the  third  and  second 
titrations  gives  the  dextrose-equivalent  of  the  dextrin  present.  (Or  the  dextrin 
may  be  determined  gravimetrically  by  pouring  the  aqueous  solution  into  a  larg<- 
excess  of  rectified  spirit  in  a  weighed  beaker.  After  standing  till  the  jirecipitatc 
is  completely  settled  the  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  dextrin  weighed). 

Milk-Sugar  and  Cane-Sugar. — If  the  determination  of  milk  sugar  is  alone- 
required,  and  by  the  usual  Fell  ling  solution,  the  casein  and  albumen  must 
fii'st  be  removed.  Acidify  the  liquid  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  warm  until 
coagulation  is  effected,  and  filter.  Boil  the  filtrate  to  coagulate  tlie  albumen. 
Filter  again,  and  neutralize  with  soda  previous  to  treatment  for  sugar  ))y  the 
copper  test.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  required,  multiplied  by 
0 '006786,  will  give  the  weight  of  milk  sugar  in  grams.  Direct  determination  by 
Pavy-Fehling  is  preferable  to  this  method.  Cane  sugar  in  presence  of  milk 
sugar  may  be  determined  as  follows  : — Dilute  the  milk  to  ten  times  its  bulk, 
having  previously  coagulated  it  with  a  little  citric  acid,  filter,  and  make  up  to 
a  definite  volume,  titrate  a  portion  with  Pavy-Fehling  solution,  and  note 
the  result.  Then  take  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  add  2  gm.  of  citric  acid,  and  boil 
for  10  minutes,  cool,  neutralize,  make  up  to  200  c.c.,  and  titrate  with  copper 
solution  as  before.  The  difference  between  the  reducing  powers  of  the  solutions 
before  and  after  inversion  is  due  to  the  cane  sugar,  the  milk  sugar  not  being 
affected  by  citric  acid. 

Stokes  and  Bodmer*  have  experimented  largely  on  this  method,  and  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  plan  adopted  by  them  is  to  use  40  c.c.  of  P  a  v  y-  F  e  h  1  i  n  g 
liquid  (  =0'02  gm.  glucose),  and  to  dilute  the  sugar  solution  (without  previous 
coagulation),  so  that  from  6  to  12  c.c.  are  required  for  reduction.  By  using 
a  screw-clamp  on  the  rubber  burette  tube,  the  sugar  solution  is  allowed  to  dro[i 
into  the  boiling  liquid  at  a  moderate  rate.  If  Cu,0  should  be  precipitated  before 
the  colour  disappears,  a  fresh  trial  must  be  made,  adding  the  bulk  of  the  sugar 
at  once,  then  finishing  by  drops.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  has  been  run 
in  to  excess,  which  owing  to  the  rather  slow  reaction  is  easily  done,  fresh  trial 
must  be  again  made  until  the  proper  point  is  reached  ;  this  gives  the  milk  sugar. 
Meanwhile  a  measured  portion  of  the  mixed  sugar  solution  is  boiled  with  2  per 
cent,  of  citric  acid  for  at  least  30  minutes.f  For  example,  suppose  that  20  c.c. 
of  milk  had  been  diluted  to  200  c.c,  50  c.c.  of  the  latter  should  be  boiled  with 
1  gram  of  citric  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  neutralized  with  ammonia,  made  up  to 
double  its  original  volume,  and  titrated  as  before. 

These  operators  have  determined  the  reducing  action  of  milk-, 
cane-,  and  grape-sugar  on  the  Pavy-Fehling  hquid,  the  result 
being  that  100  lactose  represents  respectivelj^  52  glucose  or  49-4 
sucrose. 

F.  W.  Richardson  and  A.  Jaf  f  e}  state  that  the  copper  method 
of  determining  mixtures  of  sugars  in  milk  are  practically  valueless, 
having  obtained  far  more  consistent  results  by  polarimetrii- 
methods. 

»  Analyst  10,  02. 

t  The  authors  speciflcd  10  mhmtes,  but  Watts  and  Temp  any  {Analyst:  190.''. 
30,  119)  have  shown  that  30-40  minutes'  boiling  is  required. 

{  J,  S.  C.  I.  23,  309. 
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Determination  in  Pyrites,  Ores,  Residues,  etc. 
1.    Alkalimetric  Method  (P  e  1  o  u  z  e). 

This  process,  designed  for  the  rapid  determination  of  sulphur  in 
iron  and  copper  pyrites,  has  liitherto  been  thought  tolerably 
accurate,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon 
except  for  rougli  technical  purposes. 

Tlie  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  a  sulphide  is  ignited 
\\itli  potassium  chlorate  and  sodium  carbonate  the  sulphur  is 
converted  entirely  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  expels  its  equivalent 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  soda,  forming  neutral  sodium 
sulphate ;  if  therefore  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  tlie 
substance  be  fused  with  a  known  weight  of  pure  sodium  carbonate^ 
in  excess,  and  the  resulting  mass  titrated  with  normal  acid  in 
order  to  find  the  quantity  of  unaltered  carbonate,  the  proportion 
of  sulphur  is  readily  calculated  from  the  difference  betAveen  the 
volume  of  normal  acid  required  to  saturate  the  original  carbonate 
and  that  actually  required  after  the  ignition. 

It  is  advisable  to  take  1  gm.  of  the  finely  levigated  pj'^rites  and 
5"3  gm.  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  for  each  assay  ;  and  as  5-3  gm. 
of  sodium  carbonate  represent  100  c.c.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  subtract  the  number  of  c.c.  used  after  the 
ignition  from  100,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  0'016,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  weight  of  sulphur  in  the  1  gm.  of  pyrites,  and  by 
moving  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right  the  percentage 
is  obtained. 

Ex^VMPLE  :  1  gm.  of  finely  ground  FeS,  was  mixed  intim-atdy  with  5 '3  gm. 
sodium  carbonate,  and  about  7  gra.  each  of  potassium  chlorate  and  decrepitated 
sodium  chloride  in  powder;  then  introduced  into  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
gradually  exposed  to  a  dull  red  lieat  for  ten  minutes;  the  crucible  allowed  to 
cool,  and  warm  water  added  ;  the  solution  so  obtained  was  brought  on  a  moistened 
filter,  the  residue  emiDtied  into  a  beaker  and  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
brought  on  the  filter,  and  washed  with  boiling  water  till  all  soluble  matter  was 
removed  ;  the  filtrate  coloured  with  methyl  orange,  and  titrated.  67  c.c.  of  normal 
acid  were  required,  which  deducted  from  100,  left  33  c.c.  ;  this  multiplied  by 
0  016  gave  0-528  gm.  or  52-8  per  cent.  S. 

Burnt  Pyrites. — The  only  satisfactory  volumetric  method  of 
determining  the  sulphur  in  the  residual  ores  of  pyrites  is  that 
described  by  Watson,*  which  is  in  daily  use  in  large  alkali  works. 
In  order  to  avoid  calculation,  Watson  adopts  the  following 
method  : — 

Standard  hydrochloric  acid. — 1  c.c.  ^0-02  gm.  NagO. 
Sodium  bicarbonate. — Tliis  may  be  the  ordinary  commercial 
salt,  but  its  exact  alkalinity  must  be  ascertained  by  the  standard 

"  J.  S.  C.  I.  7,  30"). 
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acid.  Where  a  number  of  analyses  are  being  made,  a  good  quantity 
of  the  salt  should  be  M'ell  mixed,  and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 
Its  exact  alkalinity  having  been  once  determined  it  will  not  alter, 
though  daily  oj^cned. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  2  gin.  of  bicarbonate  is  placed  in  a  crucible  which 
may  bo  either  of  platinum,  porcelain,  or  nickel,  and  to  it  is  added  uMO  gni.  of  tlic 
finely  powdered  ore,  then  intimately  mixed  with  a  flattened  glass  rod.  Heat 
gently  over  a  Bunsen  burner  for  5  or  10  minutes,  and  break  uj)  the  mass  with 
a  stout  copper  wire.  After  stirring,  the  heat  is  increased  and  continued  for 
10  or  15  minutes.  The  crucible  is  then  washed  out  with  hot  water  into  a  beaker. 
The  mixture  is  boiled  for  15  minutes,  filtered  into  a  flask,  the  residue  washed 
repeatedly  with  hot  water,  then  cooled  and  titrated  with  the  standard  acid,  using 
methyl  orange  as  indicator. 

Example  :  2  gm.  of  the  bicarbonate  originally  required  37"5  c.c.  of  acid.  After 
ignition  with  the  ore,  28  c.c.  were  required.  The  difference  =9"5  c.c,  divided  by 
5  will  give  1  '9,  which  is  the  percentage  of  total  sulphur  in  the  ore. 

This  total  sulphur  includes  tliat  which  exists  as  soluble  sulphide, 
and  wliich  is  not  available  for  acid  making.  In  order  to  find  the 
amount  of  this  soluble  sulphur,  Watson  boils  5-16  gm.  of  the 
ore  with  5  c.c.  of  standard  sodium  carbonate  (1  c.c.  =0-05  gm.  Na.20) 
diluted  with  water,  for  15  minutes.  After  filtering  and  washing, 
the  filtrate  is  titrated  with  the  standard  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
difference  between  the  volume  used  and  that  wliich  was  originally 
required  for  5  C.c.  of  the  soda  solution  is  divided  by  5,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  former  process,  which  gives  at  once  the  percentage  of 
sulphur  existing  in  the  ore  in  a  soluble  form.  The  results  are  not 
absolutely  exact,  but  quite  near  enough  to  guide  a  manufacturer  in 
the  w^orking  of  the  furnaces. 

This  method  is  not  available  for  un])urnt  pyrites. 

2.    Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Coal  Gas. 

A  most  convenient  and  accurate  process  for  tliis  determination 
is  that  of  Wildenstein  (see  p.  350).  The  liquid  produced  by 
burning  the  measured  gas  in  a  Letheby  or  Vernon  Hare  our t 
apjiaratus  is  well  mixed;  and  brought  to  a  definite  volume  ;  a  portion 
representing  a  known  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  then  poured 
into  a  glass,  porcelain,  or  platinum  basin,  acidified  slightly  with 
HCl,  heated  to  boihng,  and  a  measured  excess  of  standard  barium 
chloride  added  ;  the  excess  of  acid  is  then  cautiously  ncutrahzed 
with  ammonia  (free  from  carbonate),  and  the  excess  of  barium 
ascertained  by  standard  potassium  chromate  exactl}'-  as  described 
on  p.  .350. 

The  usual  method  of  stating  results  is  in  grains  of  sulpliur  ]ior 
100  cubic  feet  of  gas.  This  may  be  done  very  readily  by  using 
semi-normal  solutions  of  barium  cliloride  and  potassium  chroniatc 
on  the  metric  system,  and  multiplying  the  number  of  c.c.  of  barium 
solution  required  by  the  factor  0-1234,  which  at  once  gives  the 
amount  of  sulphur  in  grains. 
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3.    Determination  olt  Sulphur  in  Sulphides  decomposable  by 
Hydrochloric  or  Sulphuric  Acid  (Weil). 

This  process,  communicated  to  me  by  M.  Well,  is  based  on  the 
fact  that,  in  the  case  of  sulphides  where  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is 
given  off  as  by  heating  with  HCl  or  H2SO4,  the  EgS  may  be 
evolved  into  an  excess  of  a  standard  alkaline  copper  solution. 
After  the  action  is  complete,  the  amount  of  Cu  left  unreduced  is 
determined  by  standard  stannous  chloride.  The  method  is  available 
for  the  sulphides  of  lead,  antimonj^  zinc,  iron,  etc.  Operators 
should  consult  and  practise  the  methods  described  on  p.  198,  in 
order  to  become  accustomed  to  the  special  reaction  involved. 

Method  of  Pkocedure  :  From  1  to  10  gm.  of  material  (according  to  its 
richness  in  sulphur)  in  the  finest  state  of  division,  are  put  into  a  long-necked  flask 
of  about  200  c.c.  capacity,  to  which  is  fitted  a  bent  delivery  tube,  so  arranged  as 
to  dip  to  the  bottom  of  a  tall  cylinder,  containing  50  or  100  c.c.  of  standard 
copper  solution  made  by  dissolving  39"523  gm.  of  cupric  sulphate,  200  gm,  of 
Rochelle  salt,  and  125  gm.  of  pure  caustic  soda  in  water,  and  diluting  to  1  litre 
(10  c.c.  =0"1  gm.  Cu).  When  this  is  ready,  a  few  pieces  of  granulated  zinc  are 
added  to  the  sulphide.  75  c.c.  of  strong  HCl  are  then  poured  over  them,  the 
cork  with  delivery  tube  immediately  inserted,  connected  with  the  copper  solution, 
and  the  flask  heated  on  a  sand-bath  until  all  evolution  of  HaS  is  ended.  The 
blue  solution  and  black  precipitate  are  then  brought  on  a  filter,  filtrate  and 
washings  collected  in  a  200  or  250  c.c.  flask,  and  diluted  to  the  mark  ;  20  c.c.  of 
the  clear  blue  liquid  are  then  measured  into  a  boiling  flask,  and  evaporated  to 
10  or  15  c.c.  25  to  50  c.c.  of  strong  HCl  are  then  added,  and  the  standard  tin 
solution  dropped  in  while  boiling,  until  the  blue  gives  place  to  a  clear  pure 
yellow. 

Each  c.c.  of  standard  copper  solution  represents  0*5045  gm.  of 
sulphur.  The  addition  of  the  granulated  zinc  facihtates  the 
liberation  of  the  H.^jS,  and  sweeps  it  out  of  the  flask  ;  moreover,  in 
the  case  of  dealing  with  lead  sulphide,  wliich  forms  insoluble 
lead  chloride,  it  materially  assists  the  decomposition.  Alkaline 
tartrate  solution  of  copper  may  be  used  in  place  of  ammoniacal 
solution  if  so  desired. 

Examples  (Weil):  1  gm.  of  galena  was  taken,  and  the  gas  delivered  into 
50  c.c.  of  standard  copper  solution  (  =0*5  gm.  Cu).  After  complete  precipitation 
the  blue  liquid  was  diluted  to  200  c.c.  20  c.c.  of  this  required  12-5  c.c.  of 
stannous  chloride,  the  titre  of  which  was  16 '5  c.c.  for  0'04  gm.  Cu.  Therefore 
16-5  :  0  04  :  :  12-5  :  0  0303.  Thus  200  c.c.  (  =1  gm.  galena)  represent  0-303  gm.  Cu. 
Then  0-5  gm.  Cu,  less  0  303  =0-197  gm.  for  1  gm.  galena  or  19-7  for  100  gm. 
Consequently  19-7  x0-5045=9-94  per  cent.  S.  Determination  by  weight  gave 
9-85  per  cent.  Again,  1  gm.  zinc  sulphide  was  taken  with  100  c.c.  copper  solution 
and  made  up  to  250  c.c,  25  c.c.  of  which  required  14-3  c.c.  of  same  stannous 
chloride,  or  143  c.c.  for  the  1  gm.  sulphide.  This  represents  0-347  gm.  Cu.  Thus 
1—0-347  =0-653  gm.  Cu  (precipitated  as  CuS)  or  65-3  per  100.  Consequently, 
65-3  X  0-5045  =32-9  per  cent.  S.  Control  determination  by  weight  gave  33  pei 
cent. 

Tiie  process  has  given  me  good  technical  results  with  SbgSg,  but 
the  proportion  of  sulphur  to  copper  is  too  great  to  expect  strict 
accuracy. 
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4.    Determination  of  Alkali  Sulphides  by  Standard 

Zinc  Solution. 

This  method,  which  is  simpl}^  the  converse  of  tliat  described 
under  Zinc,  is  especially  applicable  for  the  technical  determination 
of  alkahne  sulphides  in  impure  alkalies,  mother-liquors,  etc. 

If  the  zinc  solution  be  made  by  dissolving  3*268  gm.  of  pure 
metaUic  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  supersaturating  with  ammonia, 
and  diluting  to  1  litre,  1  c.c.  will  respectively  indicate — 

0-0016  gm.  Sulphur 
0-0039    „   Sodium  sulphide 
0-00551  ,,   Potassium  sulphide 
0-0034    ,,    Ammonium  sulphide. 

The  zinc  solution  is  added  from  a  burette  until  no  dark  colour  is 
shown  Avhen  a  drop  is  brought  in  contact  with  solution  of  nickel 
sulphate  spread  in  drops  on  a  white  porcelain  tile. 

5.    Sulphurous  Acid  and  Sulphites. 

The  difficulties  formerly  presented  in  the  iodimetric  analj'-ses  of 
these  substances  are  now  fortunately  quite  overcome  by  the  modifi- 
cation devised  by  Giles  and  Shearer.*  A  valuable  series  of 
experiments  on  the  determination  of  SOg,  either  free  or  combined, 
is  detailed  in  these  papers.  The  modification  is  both  simple  and 
exact,  and  consists  in  adding  the  weighed  SOo  or  the  sulphite  in 
powder  to  a  measured  excess  of  ^/k,  iodine  Avithout  dilution  with 
water,  and  when  the  decomposition  is  complete,  titrating  back ' 
with  ^liQ  thiosulphate.  Very  concentrated  solutions  of  SOo  are 
cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  and  enclosed  in  thin  bulbs,  which 
can  be  broken  under  the  iodine  solution  :  this  is,  however,  not 
required  with  the  ordinary  preparations.  Sulphites  and  bisulpliites 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  also  of  zinc  and  aluminium,  may 
all  be  titrated  in  this  way  with  accuracy  ;  the  less  soluble  salts,  of 
course,  requiring  more  time  and  agitation  to  ensure  their 
decomposition.  A  preliminary  titration  is  first  made  with  a 
considerable  excess  of  iodine,  and  a  second  Avith  a  more  moderate 
excess  as  indicated  by  the  first  trial.  1  c.c.  ''^/lo  iodine =0-0032 
gm.  SOg. 

The  authors  found  that  when  perfectly  pure  iodine  and  neutral 
potassium  iodide  were  used  for  the  standard  solution,  its  strength 
remained  intact  for  a  long  period  ;  and  the  same  with  the  thio- 
sulphate, if  the  addition  of  about  2  gm.  of  potassium  bicarbonate 
to  the  litre  was  made,  and  the  stock  solution  kept  in  the  dark. 

From  a  large  number  of  experiments  they  also  deduced  the 
simple  law  of  the  ratio  between  any  given  percentage  of  SO.,  in 
aqueous  solution  at  15-4°  and  760  mm.,  and  the  specific  gravity  ; 
namely,  the  percentage  found  by  titration  multiphed  by  0-005 
and  added  to  unity  gives  the  sp.  gr. 

•»  J.  S.  C.  I.  3.  197  and  4,  303. 
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In  cases  where  the  iodine  method  may  not  be  suitable,  W.  B. 
Giles  recommends  the  use  of  a  standard  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate. 
This  process  is  applicable  alike  to  SOg,  sulphites  and  bisulphites. 
The  silver  solution  may  conveniently  be  of  ^/lo  strength,  but 
before  use  ammonia  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  first  to  produce 
a  precipitate  of  silver  oxide,  then  to  dissolve  it  to  a  clear  solution. 
A  known  excess  of  this  solution  is  digested  in  a  closed  bottle,  with 
the  substance,  in  a  water-bath  for  some  hours,  the  result  of  which 
is  the  reduction  of  the  silver  as  a  bright  mirror  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  Tlie  filtered  liquid  and  M^ashings  may  then  be  titrated  by 
tliiocyanate  for  the  excess  of  silver,  or  the  mirror  together  with 
any  collected  on  the  filter  after  washing  and  burning  to  ash  ma}^ 
be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  determined  by  the  same  process 
(p.  145).    1  c.c.  ^/lo  silver  =  0-0032  gm.  of  SO^. 

Example  :  0'1974  giii.  of  cliemically  pure  potassium  metabisulphite  was  weighed 
out  and  treated  as  above  described,  the  mirror  of  silver  and  a  little  on  the  filter 
determined  gave  0'1918  gm.  of  metallic  silver,  which  multiplied  by  the  factor 
1-028  gives  0-19717  of  metabisulphite  or  99-9  %. 

This  method  is  very  useful  in  determining  the  percentage  of  the 
SOo  in  liquefied  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  now  found  in  large 
cpiantities  in  commerce.  By  cooling  down  tliis  substance  to  a  point 
where  it  has  no  tension,  small  bulbs  can  be  filled  with  facility  and 
sealed  up.  After  weighing  they  are  introduced  into  a  well-stopjjered 
bottle  containing  an  excess  of  the  ammoniacal  silver,  and  the  stopper 
firmly  secured  by  a  clamp.  By  shaking  the  bottle  vigorously  the 
bulb  is  broken,  and  the  determination  is  then  conducted  as  above 
described. 

AgoOK^O^  +  SOo + XNH3  =  Ag2  +  SO3 + N2O5  +  XNH3. 

6.    Analysis  of  Mixtures  oi  Alkali  Sulphides,  Sulphites, 
Thiosulphates,  and  Sulphates. 

The  determination  of  the  above-mentioned  substances  when 
existing  together  in  any  given  solution  presents  great  difficulty. 
Richards.on  and  Aykroyd*  have,  however,  published  a  method 
wliich  seems  to  give  fairly  accurate  results. 

The  determination  of  the  SO3  in  such  a  mixture  cannot  be  done 
volume trically,  but  by  the  addition  of  about  5  gm.  of  tartaric  acid 
to  such  a  quantity  of  solution  of  mixed  thiosulphate,  sulphate,  and 
sulphite  as  would  be  usually  taken  for  analysis,  the  SO3  may  be 
precipitated  with  barium  chloride  in  the  cold.  Tlie  precipitate  of 
BaS04  contains  some  barium  sulphite,  but  this  is  easily  removed  by 
hot  dilute  HCl  and  boiling  water.  The  thiosulphate  produces  no 
SO3  whatever  under  these  circumstances,  whereas  in  the  presence 
of  a  mineral  acid,  sulphate  is  always  produced. 

The  sulphides  are  determined  by  standard  ammoniacal  zinc 
solution,  which  may  conveniently  be  of  such  strength  that  1  c.c.  = 
0-0016  of  S,  using  nickel^sulphate  solution  as  an  external  indicator. 
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Tliis  zinc  solution  is  easily  made  from  pure  metallic  zinc  dissolved 
in  HCl,  and  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  by  adding  ammonia 
is  brought  into  clear  solution  by  a  moderate  excess  of  the  same 
re-agent. 

The  zinc  solution  is  also  used  for  removing  sulphides  from  a 
mixtures  of  these  M'ith  thiosulphates,  sulphites,  and  sulphates  prioi-^ 
to  the  determination  of  the  latter  bodies.  In.  this  case  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  a  shght  excess  of  the  zinc  solution,  and  filter  oil 
the  precipitated  sulphide. 

The  authoi's  of  this  method  after  pointing  out  the  value  of 
Giles  and  Shearer's  method  of  determining  sulphites  by  iodine 
just  described,  mention  a  method  devised  by  themselves,  which 
enables  them  to  determine  not  only  sulphites  but  free  SO^,  not  only 
in  a  pure  state  but  in  mixtures  with  sulphates,  thiosulphates,  and 
sulphides.  They  avail  themselves  of  the  well-known  reaction  that 
Avlien  iodine  is  added  to  a  neutral  sulphite,  neutral  sulphate  and. 
an  equivalent  amount  of  hydriodic  acid  are  formed. 

Na.aSOg  + 12 HgO  =  Na^SOi -f  2HI, 

and  the  acidity  of  the  solution  may  be  accuratelj^  measured  by 
standard  alkali  and  methyl  orange. 

The  authors  state  that  the  best  plan  is  to  convert  all  sulphites 
to  bisulphites,  i.e.,  to  the  hydrogen  sulphite  of  the  base  :  this  is 
necessary  because  a  sulphite  may  be  alkaline  or  it  may  be- 
exclusively  acid.  Sodium  bisulphite  is  quite  neutral  to  methyl 
orange,  and  by  titrating  the  solution  of  a  neutral  sulphite  -v^itli  ^/lo. 
sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl  orange,  a  point  is  reached  v,hen  all 
the  sulphite  is  converted  into  the  acid  sulphite.  The  reason  for 
this  is  patent  when  the  reaction  Avliich  takes  place  when  an  acid 
sulphite  acts  upon  iodine  is  considered — 

NaH.SOg-f  OH2-|-I^=NaH.S04  +  2HI. 

Here  is  a  new  factor,  inasmuch  as  the  titration  Avith  alkah  and  with 
methyl  orange  as  indicator  is  concerned  ;  although  the  acid  sodium 
sulphite  is  neutral  to  methyl  orange,  the  acid  sodium  sulphate  is- 
acid  to  the  full  and  exact  extent  of  its  combining  power. 

Thus  one  molecule  of  sodium  bisulphite,  on  titration  with  ^/^o 
iodine,  liberates  acid  equivalent  to  three  molecules  of  sodium  or 
potassium  hydrate. 

Example:  A  solution  containing  rG2  per  cent,  of  NaaSOg.TAq  was  titrated. 
Iodine  solution  equivalent  to  9-5  c.c.  ^/lo  I ;  29 '9  c.c.  were  required  ;  tlie  mixture 
required  14-6  c.c.  of  ^/lo  NallO.  Now  9-5  c.c.  ^ ko  I  f^d  14-6  c.c.  ^/lo 
NaHO  arc  in  the  ratio  of  2  ;  3  almost  exactly  ;  by  using  0'0126  as  the  factor  for 
the  c.c.  of  N/j^Q  I  and  0-084  for  the  ^/lo  NaHO,  both  results  give  1-64  per  cent, 
of  NagSOg-VAq.  (Of  course  the  sulphite  solution  liad  been  previously  titrated 
with  ^/lo  H2SO4  in  the  presence  of  jnethyl  orange.) 

As  the  details  of  calculation  may  bo  soraewliat  obscure  to  those  wlio  have  not 
experimented  in  this  direction,  tlie  working  out  of  an  actual  analysis  is  of  interest. 
A  solution  containing  one  per  cent,  of  pure  sodium  tiiiosulphatc,  and  0'78  per 
cent,  of  sodium  sulphite,  was  titrated  upon  20  c.c.  of  iodine  ;  19-3  c.c.  were  required 
to  decolorize;  to  neutralize  with  methyl  orange  as  indicator  17'O.o.c.  of_  ^/lo 
soda  were  required  ;  therefore  100  c.c.  of  the  mixture  required  103'G  c.c.  iodine 
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and  92-7  c.c.  of  ^/lo  soda  rospectivoly  ;  the  c.c.  of  soda  x 0-0084  give  0  /787  a»- 
the  percoutago  of  Na..S03.7Aq,  and  this  figure ^0-012()  (the  factor  for  1  c.c.  iodino- 
in  Na,S03.7Aq)  gives  01-8  c.c,  and  tliis  subtracted  from  lOS'G  c.c.  of  total  iodine 
required  gives  41-S  c.c,  and  this  x  0  0248  gives  I'OSO  instead  of  1  per  cent,  of 
NaoSoO^.r/Aq. 

The  advantage  of  this  metliod  is  better  seen  in  the  case  of 
a  complex  mixture,  where  one  must  remove  sulphides  or  other 
bodies  by  tlie  addition  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  zinc  or  other 
precipitating  agent.  The  alkaline  filtrate  is  speedily  brought  into- 
a  condition  suitable  for  iodimetric  and  alkalimetric  titration  by 
tlie  method  proposed. 

ExAMi'LE  :  A  soUition  of  known  amounts  of  sodium  thiosulphate  and  sulphite- 
was  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  a  strongly  ammoniacal  zinc-chloride  solution,  and  the- 
niixture  was  titrated  with  it  until  it  gave  a  neutral  reaction  with  methyl  orange  ;: 
it  was  now  made  to  1000  c.c,  and  was  titrated  upon  a  known  volume  of  ^/lo 
iodine,  using  starch  to  find  the  end-reaction  (which  is  otherwise  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  methyl  orange).  The  disappearance  of  the  blue  colour  and  the 
appearance  of  the  pinkish-purple  of  the  acidified  methyl  orange  is  both  interesting 
and  striking.  Titration  with  ^/lo  NaHO  was  now  easily  accomplished.  The 
results  were  exact  in  the  case  of  thiosulphate,  and  very  slightly  in  excess  in  the- 
case  of  sulphite. 

After  tlie  sulpliite  and  thiosulphate  solution  has  been  titrated 
upon  a  knoAvn  volume  of  ^/^q  iodine,  the  sulphate  formed  is  de- 
termined by  barium  at  a  boiling  heat  in  the  presence  of  a  little- 
chlute  HCl.  Any  sulphate  in  the  original  solution  is,  of  course^ 
determined  by  the  tartaric  acid  method  and  deducted  from  the 
result.  Ammonium  tartrate  must  be  avoided  in  the  process, 
owing  to  its  solvent  action  on  barium  sulphate. 

The  process  is  only  strictly  applicable  in  the  absence  of  organic- 
matter.  When  that  is  present  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  iodine 
process  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Total  Iodine  value  of  solution  ='H2S +'H..Kj,03  determined  by 
running  known  volume  of  solution  into  excess  of  ^/lo  iodine  acidified  with, 
hydrochloric  acid  and  bringing  back  with  ^/lo  thiosulphate.  This  gives  A  —  H^S  + 
H0SO3 -fHjSaOa  accurately  without  loss. 

(2)  Iodine  value  of  H  S. — Add  excess  of  ammoniacal  zinc  chloride,  filter^ 
wash  ;  wash  ZnS  into  ^lio  iodine  and  hydrochloric  acid  (as  described  on  page  81)^ 
This  gives  B  =H2S  accurately.    Then  A  -B  gives  H0SO3  -fHoS-iOj  accurately. 

(3)  Iodine  value  of  HgSoO^. — To  filtrate  from  B  add  acid  to  exacth'^  neutralize- 
with  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 

Then  titrate  with  iodine  and  starch  C  =Il2S.,03  4-H2SO3  in  filtrate 

Then  with  n/^q  alkali    „  f  alkali "n/^q  U  =    H0SO3  „ 

The  f  N/10  alkali  used  =iodine  equivalent  of  H.SO3  in  the.  filtrate  (not  in  the- 
original  solution,  as  oxidation  occurs  in  filtration)  accurately. 

And  C— DrrHgSoOg  accurately. 

(4)  Iodine  value  of  H^SOg. — Got  by  difference 

H2SO3 -f  H2S2O3  =A  —  B  accurately 

H..S203=0-D 
H2SO3  =A-B-(C-D) 

Tlic  procedure,  so  modified,  is  to  obtain  the  sulpliurous  acid  by 
difference  in  place  of  direct  determinations.  Thiosulphate  suffers 
no  appreciable  oxidation  on  filtration  ;  sulphite  does.    Hence  by 
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det  erinining  tliiosulphate  and  sulphide  accurately  sulphite  is  got 
by  difference  accurately.  This  difference  figure  "^is  always  rather 
higher  than  the  one  deduced  acidiiuetrically  (D,  above.) 

Another  series  of  processes  for  ascertaining  the  proportions  of 
mixtures  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  and  thiosulphuric 
acids  has  been  worked  out  by  W.  Feld*.  The  methods 
described  are  applicable  to  the  alkali  or  alkahne  earth  salts  of  the 
above  acids,  even  when  present  in  small  quantities. 

(1)  Sulphides. — Alkali  or  alkaline  earth  sulphides  evolve  the  whole  of  their 
sulphur  as  HgS  when  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  magnesium  chloride 
in  an  atmosphere  of  CO^.  The  powdered  and  moistened  sample  is  placed  in 
a  300  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  provided  with  a  doubly-bored  rubber  stopper. 
Through  one  hole  a  small  tap-funnel  passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  through 
the  other  a  glass  tube  leads  to  four  sets  of  potash-bulbs  in  series.  The  last^of 
these  is  cormected  to  a  10  litre  bottle  acting  as  aspirator.  The  neck  of  the  tap- 
funnel  is  connected  to  a  supply  of  COo,  which  must  have  no  action  on  a  solution 
of  iod  ine.  The  first  set  of  potash-bulbs  is  empty,  the  second  and  third  contain 
rather  more  iodine  solution  than  will  suffice  to  absorb  all  the  HoS  evolved,  tlie 
fourth  contains  '^/lo  thiosulphate  solution,  to  take  up  any  iodine  carried  over  by 
the  CO^.  Aboiat  1  litre  of  CO2  is  first  passed,  in  order  to  displace  the  air  in  the 
apparatus,  the  tap  of  the  funnel  is  then  closed,  and  about  20  c.c.  of  25  per  cent, 
magnesium  chloride  solution  introduced.  Connection  is  now  made  to  the  supply 
of  CO^,  and  the  magnesium  chloride  solution  run  into  the  flask,  the  contents  of 
which  are  slowly  heated  to  boiling  in  a  current  of  COo  passing  at  the  rate  of 
10  litres  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  operation  is  usually  ended  when 
5  litres  have  passed.  The  contents  of  the  potash-bulbs  are  finally  washed  out 
and  titrated  ;  the  reactions  are — 

BaS  -t-MgClo  +CO0  +H2O  =BaC[^  +MgCO.  -1-H2S,  and  HjS  +1,  =2HI  +S. 

Test  analyses  with  BaSH.  OH -t-.^HjO  gave  good  results. 

(2)  Sulphites  are  determined  in  the  same  apparatus  and  in  the  same  way, 
hydrochloric  acid  taking  the  place  of  magnesium  chloride. 

(3)  Thiosulphates  evolve  some  HoS  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  following  method  is  found,  however,  to  give  accurate  results  :-^The  thio- 
.sulphate  is  first  converted  (by  titration  with  iodine  solution)  into  tetrathionate. 
The  solution  of  the  tetrathionate,  diluted  with  50  c.c.  of  water,  is  placed  in  the 
flask  with  excess  of  aluminium  foil,  and  treated,  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO2,  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold.  The  reduction  to  HjS,  which  is  collected 
as  before,  takes  j)lace  quantitatively  according  to  the  equation — 

NaoSiOg  -1-20HC1 -1-3A12  =2NaCl  -hSAI^CIo  +m.O  -hffi^S. 

(4)  Thiosulphate  in  presence  op  Sulphite. — This  determination  is  made 
by  method  (3).  The  titration  with  iodine  oxidizes  the  suliDhite  inio  sulphate, 
which  is  not  affected  by  nascent  hydrogen. 

(5)  Sulphite  in  presence  of  Thiosulphate. — Excess  of  mercuric  chloride 
is  added  to  the  substance  ;  the  thiosulphate  is  tlms  converted  into  mercuric 
sulphide — 

Na^SoO,  -i-HgClo  -1-H2O  =Na2S04  -i-HgS  -f2HCI, 

whilst  the  sulphite  is  not  affected  and  is  determined  by  (2). 

(6)  Sulphide,  Sulphite,  and  Thiosulphate.— The  sample  is  first  distilled 
with  magnesium  chloride,  as  described  in  (1).  This  gives  the  sulphide.  The 
potash-bulbs  are  then  refilled,  excess  of  mercuric  chloride  added  to  the  cold 
contents  of  the  flask,  which  are  then  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid  as  described 
under  (2).  This  gives  the  sulphite.  The  thiosulphate  is  determined  in  a  fresli 
sami)le  by  titrating  with  iodine,  by  which  the  sulphide  is  oxidized  to  sul])hur  and 
the  sulphite  to  sulphate,  and  then  reducing  by  nascent  liydrogcn  as  described 
\uider  (3). 

■0  Die.  Chem.  Tnd.  1898,  372. 
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When,  in  addition  to  the  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  salts  of  the  acids  considered, 
the  substance  contains  i^olysnlphides,  free  sulphur,  and  sulj^hides  of  the  heavy 
metals,  tlio  difficulties  are  much  greater,  and  the  author  is  working  for  further 
infornuition.  In  the  meantime  he  has  obtained  satisfactory  results  as  follows  : — 
Free  sulphur  is  extracted  by  carbon  disulphide,  and  weighed  after  evaporation  of 
the  solvent.  The  sulphur  present  as  sulphide  is  then  determined  by  method  (1). 
In  this  operation  the  sulphur  of  the  polysulphides  is  evolved  j)artly  as  HjS,  the 
remainder  separating  in  the  free  state.  The  latter  part  is  extracted  by  carbon 
disulphide.  If  a  sulphite  is  present,  however,  some  thiosulphate  is  formed.  The 
solution  is  now  titrated  with  iodine,  during  which  operation  the  sulphur  present 
as  ferrous  sulphide  separates  in  the  free  state  and  is  extracted  with  carbon 
disulphide.  The  solution  is  now  treated  by  method  (3)  to  determine  the 
thiosulphate.  The  presence  of  other  polythionic  acids  introduces  an  error  here. 
In  solid  substances  sulphites  may  occur  in  presence  of  polysulphides  ;  in  this 
case  thej"-  are  determined  by  treatment  with  mercuric  cldoride  and  distillation 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  according  to  method  (2). 

Lunge  and  Smith's  methods  for  the  same  purpose  are  described 
in  J.  S.  C.  I.  ii.  463,  and  also  in  the  fifth  edition  of  this  book. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN. 

H2S  =  3409. 

1  CO.  ^Ixo  arsenious  solution  =  0*002557  gm.  H^S. 

1.    By  Arsenious  Acid  (M  o  h  r). 

This  residual  process  is  far  preferable  to  the  direct  titration  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  iodine.  The  principle  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  when  HaS  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  excess  of 
arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  arsenic  sulphide  is 
formed  ;  1  eq.  of  arsenious  acid  and  3  eq.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
produce  1  eq.  of  arsenic  sulphide  and  3  eq.  of  water, 

AsaOg + 3H2S  =  AS2S3  +  3HoO. 
The  excess  of  arsenious  acid  is  found  by  ^/^  iodine  and  starch, 
as  on  p.  139.    In  determining  the  strength  of  sulphuretted  hydroo-en 
water  the  following  plan  may  be  pursued. 

Method  of  Procedtjke  :  A  measured  quantity,  say  10  c.c,  of  '^Iiq  arsenious 
solution  is  put  into  a  300  c.c.  flask,  and  20  c.c.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water 
added,  well  mixed,  and  sufhcient  HCl  added  to  i^roduce  a  distinct  acidl:eaction  ; 
this  produces  a  precipitate  of  arsenic  sulphide,  and  the  liquid  itself  is  colourless! 
The  whole  is  then  diluted  to  300  c.c,  filtered  through  a  dry  filter  into  a  dry 
vessel,  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  taken  out  and  neutralized  with  sodium  bicarbonate 
then  titrated  with  ^I^q  iodine  and  starch.  The  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  so 
found  is  deducted  from  the  original  10  c.c.,  and  the  remainder  multiplied  by  the 
requisite  factor  for  HgS. 

The  determination  of  HgS  contained  in  coal  gas  may  by  this 
method  be  made  very  accurately  by  leading  the  gas  very  slowly 
through  the  arsenious  solution,' or  "still  better,  through  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  alkah,  then  adding  arsenious  solution,  and 
titrating  as  before  described.  The  apparatus  devised  by  Mohr 
for  this  purpose  is  arranged  as  follows  : — 

The  gas  from  a  common  burner  is  led  by  means  of  a  vulcanized  tube  into  two 
successive  small  wash-bottles  containing  the  allvalino  solution  ;  from  the  last  of 
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these  it  is  led  into  a  large  AVoulff 'h  bottle  filled  with  water.  The  bottle  has 
two  nooks,  and  a  tap  at  the  bottom  ;  one  of  the  necks  contains  the  cork  through 
which  the  tube  carrying  the  gas  is  i)asscd  ;  the  other,  a  cork  through  which  a 
good-sized  lunnol  with  a  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  is  passed. 
When  the  gas  begins  to  bubble  through  the  flask,  the  tap  is  ojiened  so  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  drop  i-apidly  ;  if  the  pressure  of  gas  is  strong,  the  funnel  tube  acts 
ti.^  a  safety  valve,  and  allows  the  water  to  rise  up  into  the  cujr  of  the  funnel. 
AVhon  a  suHicient  quantity  of  gas  has  passed  into  the  bottle,  say  six  or  eight 
pints,  the  water  which  has  issued  from  the  tap  into  some  convenient  vessel  is 
measured  in  c\ibic  inches  or  litres,  and  gives  the  quantity  of  gas  which  has 
displaced  it.  In  order  to  ensure  accurate  measurement,  all  parts  of  the  apparatus 
mxist  be  tight. 

The  flasks  are  then  separated,  and  into  the  second  5  c.e.  of  arsenious  solution  arc 
placed,  and  acidified  slightly  with  HCl.  If  any  traces  of  a  precipitate  occur  it  is 
set  aside  for  titration  with  the  contents  of  the  first  flask,  into  which  10  c.c.  or  so 
of  arsenious  solution  are  put,  acidified  as  before,  both  mixed  together,  diluted  to 
a  given  measure,  filtered,  and  a  measured  quantitj'^  titrated  as  before  described. 

This  method  does  not  answer  for  very  crude  gas  containing  large 
quantities  of  HgS  unless  the  absorbing  surface  is  largely  increased. 

2.    By  Permanganate   (M  o  h  r). 

If  a  solution  of  HgS  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  sulphate, 
the  ferric  salt  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state,  and  free  sulphur 
separates.  The  ferrous  salt  so  produced  may  be  measured  accurately 
by  permanganate  without  removing  the  separated  sulphur.  Ferric 
sulphate,  free  from  ferrous  compounds,  in  sulphuric  acid  solution, 
is  placed  in  a  stoppered  flask,  and  the  solution  of  HgS  added  to  it 
with  a  pipette  ;  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  half  an  hour  or  so, 
then  diluted  considerably,  and  xoermanganate  added  until  the  rose 
colour  appears.  55.35  Ee- 17-04  HgS 

or  each  c.c.  of  -^/iq  permanganate  represents  0"001704:  gm.  of  HgvS. 
The  process  is  considerably  hastened  by  placing  the  stoppered  flask 
containing  the  acid  ferric  liquid  into  hot  water  previous  to  the 
addition  of  H,S,  and  excluding  air  as  much  as  possible. 

3.    By  Iodine. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  mineral  waters  may  be  accurately 
determined  by  iodine  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Method  of  Pkoceduee  :  10  c.c.  or  any  other  necessary  volume  of  ^/loa 
iodine  solution  are  measured  into  a  500  c.c.  flask,  and  the  water  to  be  examined 
added  until  the  colour  disappears.  5  c.c.  of  starch  indicator  are  then  added,  and 
^/loo  iodine  until  the.  blue  colour  appears ;  the  flask  is  then  filled  to  the  mark 
with  pure  distilled  water.  The  respective  volumes  of  iodine  and  starch  solution, 
together  with  tlic  added  water,  deducted  from  the  500  c.c.,  will  show  the  volume 
of  water  actually  titrated  by  the  iodine.  A  correction  should  be  made  for  the 
excess  of  iodine  necessary  to  produce  the  blue  colour. 

Fresenius*  examined  the  sulphur  water  of  the  Grindbrunnen, 
in  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  both  volumetrically  and  gravimetrically  for 
HgS  with  very  concordant  results.  361-44  gm.  of  water  (correction 
for  blue  colour  being  allowed)  required  20-14  c.c.  of  iodine,  20-52 
c.c.  of  which  contained  0-02527  gm.  of  free  iodine  =  H2S  0-0092  gni. 
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per  million.  444-65  gm.  of  the  same  water  required,  under  the 
same  conditions,  25*05  c.e.  of  the  same  iodine  solution  ^HgS 
0  0092  gm.  per  million.  Gravi metrically  the  HgS  Mas  found  to 
be  0  0094  gm.  per  million. 

SULPHURIC  ACID  AND  SULPHATES. 
Monohydrated  Sulphuric  Acid. 
H2S0.i= 98086. 
Sulphuric  Anhydride. 
S03  =  80-07. 
1.    M  0  h  r  '  s  Method. 

In  my  opinion  the  determination  of  sulphm*ic  acid  in  most  cases 
is  more  easily  obtained  by  gravimetric  than  by  volumetric  inethods, 
but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  latter  are  useful.  The 
indirect  process  devised  by  C.  Mohr*  consists  in  adding  a  known 
volume  of  barium  solution  to  the  compound,  more  than  sufficient 
to  precipitate  the  SO3.  The  excess  of  barium  is  converted  into 
carbonate,  and  titrated  with  normal  acid  and  alkali. 

Normal  barium  chloride  is  made  by  dissolving  122*161  gm.  of 
pure  crystals  of  chloride  in  the  litre  ;  this  solution  likewise  suffices 
for  the  determination  of  SO3  by  the  direct  method. 

Method  or  Procedube  :  If  the  substtiiice  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  free  acid,  it  must  be  brought  nearly  to  neutrality  by  adding  j)ure  sodium 
carbonate  ;  if  alkaline,  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  aciti  ;  a  round  number 
of  c.c.  of  barium  solution  in  excess  is  then  added,  and  the  wliole  digested  in  a  warm 
place  for  some  minutes  ;  the  excess  of  barium  is  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  and  caustic  ammonia  in  slight  excess  ;  if  a  x^iece  of  litmus  paper  be  thrown 
into  the  mixture,  a  great  excess  may  readily  be  avoided.  Tlu;  precipitate  contain- 
ing both  sulphate  and  carbonate  is  now  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  tlioroughly 
washed  with  boiling  water,  and  titrated. 

The  difference  between  the  number  of  c.c.  of  barium  solution 
added  and  that  of  normal  acid  required  for  the  carbonate  will  be 
the  measure  of  the  sulphuric  acid  present  ;  each  c.c.  of  barium 
solution  is  equal  0-040  gm,  SO3. 

Example  :  2  gm.  of  pure  and  dry  barium  nitrate  and  1  gm.  of  pure  potassium 
sulphate  were  dissolved  separately,  mixed,  and  precipitated  hot  with  carbonate 
and  free  ammonia  ;  the  precipitate,  after  being  tlioroughly  washed,  gave  r002  gm. 
potassium  sulphate,  instead  of  1  gm. 

For  technical  purposes  this  process  may  be  considerably  shortened 
by  the  folloAving  modification,  Avhich  dispenses  with  the  washing  of 
the  precipitate. 

The  solution  containing  the  sulphates  or  sulphuric  aciil  is  iirst  rcntlcrcd 
neutral  ;  normal  barium  chloride  is  then  added  in  excess,  then  normal  sodium 
<;arbonate  in  excess  of  the  barium  chloride,  and  the  vohune  of  both  solutions 
noted  ;  the  liquid  is  tlien  made  up  to  200  or  300  c.c.  in  a  (lask,  and  an  aliquot 
portion  filtered  off  and  titrated  with  normal  acid.  Tlic  difference  between  the 
barium  cliloride  and  sodium  carbonate  gives  the  sulphuric  acid. 

*Jnn.  dcr  Chcni.  u.  I'harm.  90,  1(55. 
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The  solution  must  of  course  contain  no  substance  prccipitable  by 
sodium  carbonate  except  barium  (or  if  so,  it  must  be  previously 
removed) ;  nor  must  it  contain  any  substance  prccipitable  by  barium, 
such  as  phosphoric  or  oxahc  acid,  etc. 

2.    Titration  by  Barium  Chloride  and  Potassium 
Chromate  (W  i  1  d  e  n  s  t  e  i  n).. 

To  the  hot  solution  containing  the  SOg  to  be  determined  (avIucIi 
must  be  neutral, — or  if  acid,  neutralized  Mith  ammonia  free  from 
carbonate),  a  standard  solution  of  barium  chloride  is  added  in 
slight  excess,  then  a  solution  of  potassium  chromate  of  known 
strength  is  cautiously  added  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  barium. 
So  long  as  any  barium  remains  in  excess,  the  supernatant  liquid  is 
colourless  ;  when  it  is  all  precipitated  the  liquid  is  yelloM',  from  the 
potassium  cliromate  :  a  few  drops  only  of  the  cliromate  solution 
are  necessary  to  produce  a  distinct  colour. 

Wilclenstein  uses  a  barium  solution,  of  wliich  1  c.c.  =0-015  gm. 
SO3,  and  chromate  1  c.c.  =0-010  gm.  of  SO3.  I  prefer  to  use  ^/^ 
solutions,  so  that  1  c.c.  of  each  is  equal  to  0-02  gm.  of  SO3.  If  the 
chromate  solution  is  made  of  equal  value  to  the  barium  chloride, 
the  operator  has  simply  to  deduct  the  one  from  the  other,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  quantity  of  barium  solution  reaJly  required  to  pre- 
cipitate all  the  SO3. 

Method  or  Procedure  :  The  substance  or  solution  containing  SO3  is  brought 
into  a  small  flask,  diluted  to  about  50  c.c,  acidified  if  necessary  with  HCl,  heated 
to  boiling,  and  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of  standard  barium  chloride 
delivered  from  the  burette.  As  the  precipitate  rapidly  settles  from  a  boiling 
solution,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  anj'-  great  excess  of  barium,  which  would  prevent 
the  liquid  from  clearing  so  speedily.  The  mixture  is  then  cautiously  neutralized 
with  auimonia  free  from  carbonic  acid  (to  be  certain  of  this,  it  is  well  to  add  to 
it  two  or  three  drops  of  calcium  chloride  or  acetate  solution). 

The  flask  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  chromate  solution  added  in  ^  c.e. 
or  so,  each  time  removing  the  flask  from  the  heat  and  allowing  to  settle  until  the 
liquid  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour  ;  the  quantity  of  clu'omate  is  then  deducted 
from  the  barium  solution,  and  the  remainder  calculated  to  SO3. 

Or  the  mixture  with  barium  in  excess  may  be  diluted  to  100  or  150  c.c,  the 
precipitate  allowed  to  settle  thoroughly,  and  25  or  50  c.c  of  the  clear  liquid 
heated  to  boiling,  after  neutralizing,  and  precipitated  with  chromate  until  all  the 
barium  is  carwied  down  as  chromate,  leaving  the  liquid  of  a  light  yeUow  colour  ; 
the  analysis  should  be  checked  by  a  second  titration.  The  process  has  yielded 
me  very  satisfactory  results  in  coinparison  with  the  barium  method  by  weight ; 
it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  determining  sulphur  in  gas  when  burnt  in  the 
Lethe  by  sulphur  apparatus,  details  of  Avhich  v/ill  be  found  on  p.  340. 

The  presence  of  alkali  and  alkaline  earthy  salts  is  of  no 
consequence — Zn  and  Cd  do  not  interfere — Ni,  Co,  and  Cu  give 
coloured  solutions  which  prevent  tlie  yellow  chromate  being  seen, 
but  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  b}^  the  use  of  an  external 
indicator  for  showing  the  excess  of  chromate.  This  indicator  is 
an  ammoniacal  lead  solution,  made  by  mixing  togctlier,  at  the 
time  required,  one  volume  of  pure  ammonia  and  four  volumes  of 
lead  acetate  solution  (1  :  20).  The  liquid  has  an  opalescent  appear- 
ance.   To  use  the  indicator,  a  large  drop  is  spread  upon  a  wliite 
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porceliiin  plate,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  the' liquid  under  titration 
added  :  if  the  reddish-yellow  colour  of  lead  chromate  is  produced, 
there  is  an  excess  of  chromate,  which  can  be  cautiously  reduced  by 
adding  more  barium  until  the  exact  balance  is  reached. 

A  vai-iation  of  the  chromate  method  has  been  devised  by 
Andrews,*  which  is  especially  serviceable  for  determining  the 
combined  SO3  in  alkali  salts.  The  method  is  strongly  recommended 
by  Re  uteri  as  simple  and  easy  of  execution. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  3  or  4  gm.  of  pure  precipitated  barivun  chromate 
are  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  whole  is  diluted  to 
1  litre.  The  liquid  to  be  tested,  which  should  contain  about  0-07  gm.  of  SO3  as 
an  alkali  sulphate,  is  mixed  at  the  boiling  point  with  an  excess  (loO  c.c.)  of  the 
chi-omate  solution  ;  the  acid  is  neutralized  with  pure  powdered  chalk,^  and  the 
precipitate  is.  removed  by  filtration.  After  thorough  cooling,  the  filtrate  is 
acidified  with  5  c.c.  (not  more)  of  strong  HCl,  20  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  are  added,  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  rest  for  five  minutes 
in  a  covered  beaker  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  (to  prevent  oxidation 
of  the  HI)  until  the  chromic  acid  is  entirely  reduced.  Finally,  it  is  diluted  to 
1  or  If  litre,  and  titrated  quickly  with  thiosulphate  ;  three  atoms  of  iodine 
corresponding  to  1  molecule  of  SO3. 

Another  variation  of  the  chromate  method  has  been  devised  by 
Mitchell  and  Smith. J  It  consists  in  using  excess  of  standard 
ammonium  dichromate,  and  titrating  the  excess  by  means  of 
standard  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate. 

Method  ov  Procedure  : — A  convenient  quantity  of  a  sulphate  is  taken  and 
dissolved  in  water  or  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  if  necessary,  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  a  slight  excess  of  standard  (2  ^/s)  solution  of  barium  chloride  is  added. 
The  mixture  is  boiled  and  rendered  neutral  by  ammonium  hydroxide ;  sodium 
acetate,  acetic  acid,  and  a  slight  excess  of  ^/lo  ammonium  dichromate  are  added. 
The  mixture  is  made  up  to  100  c.c,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle;  25  c.c. 
of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  are  titrated  with  *''/20  ferrous  ammonium 
sulphate,  using  potassium  ferricyanide  as  an  external  indicator,  and  taking  the 
first  appearance  of  a  green  tinge  as  the  end-point. 

It  should  be  noted  that  ammonium  dichromate,  which  is  ^/^q  in 
respect  of  oxidizing  power,  is  only  ^/gg  in  respect  of  precipitating 
power. 

The  method  appears  to  be  rapid,  and  the  authors'  results  are"very 
accurate. 

3.    Direct  Precipitation  with  Normal  Barium  Chloride. 

Very  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  this  method  when  carefully 
]:)erformed. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  substance  in  solution  is  to  be  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  barium  solution  allowed  to  flow 
cautiously  in  from  the  burette  until  no  further  precipitation  occurs.  The  end 
of  the  process  can  only  be  determined  by  filtering  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  and 
testing  with  a  drop  of  the  barium  solution.  Re  ale's  filter  (shown  in  fig.  23)  is 
a  good  aid  in  this  case.  A  few  drops  of  clear  liquid  are  poured  into  a  test  tube, 
and  a  drop  of  barium  sohition  added  from  the  burette  ;  if  a  cloudiness  appears, 
the  contents  of  the  tubes  must  be  emptied  back  again,  washed  out  into  the  liquid, 
and  more  barium  solution  added  until  all  the  SOa'is  precipitated.  It  is  advisable 
to  use  ^.'10  solution  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 

»  Amer  Chem.  Jour.  1880,  567.  f  Chcm.  Zeil.  1898,  357. 
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Instead  of  tlic  test  tube  for  finding  whetlicr  barium  or  sulphuric 
iicid  is  in  excess,  a  plate  of  black  glass  may  be  used,  on  which  a  drop 
■of  the  clear  solution  is  placed  and  tested  by  either  a  drop  of  barium 
•cliloride  or  sodium  sulphate, — these  testing  solutions  are  preferably 
■kept  in  two  small  bottles  A\itli  elongated  stoppers.  A  still  better 
plan  is  to  spot  the  liquids  on  a  small  mirror,  as  suggested  by 
Haddock  ;*  the  faintest  reaction  can  then  be  seen,  altliough  the 
liquid  may  be  highly  coloured. 

Wildenstein  has  arranged  another  method  for 
direct  precipitation,  especially  useful  where  a  constant 
series  of  determinations  have  to  be  made.  The 
apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  54.  A  is  a  bottle  of  900  or 
1000  c.c.  caj)acity,  with  the  bottom  removed,  and 
made  of  well-annealed  glass  so  as  to  stand  heating  ; 
B  a  thistle  funnel  bent  round,  as  in  the  figure,  and 
this  siphon  filter  is  put  into  action  by  opening  the 
pinch-cock  below  the  cork.  The  mouth  of  the  funnel 
is  first  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  fine  cotton  cloth, 
then  two  thicknesses  of  Swedisli  filter-paper,  and 
again  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  the  whole 
Fig.  54.  being  securely  tied  with  waxed  thread. 
In  precipitating  SO3  by  barium  chloride,  there  occurs  a  point 
similar  to  the  so-called  neutral  point  in  silver  assa}'^,  when  in  one  and 
"the  same  solution  both  barium  and  sulphuric  acid  after  a  minute  or 
two  produce  a  cloudiness.  Owing  to  tliis  fact,  the  barium  solution 
must  not  be  reckoned  exactly  by  its  amount  of  BaClg,  but  by  its 
working  effect  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  process  must  be  considered 
•ended  when  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  barium  solution  gives 
no  cloudiness  after  the  lapse  of  tAVO  minutes. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  solution  containing  the  SO3  having  been  prepared, 
and  preferably  in  HCl,  the  vessel  A  is  filled  with  warm  distilled  water  and  the 
|iinch-cock  opened  so  as  to  fill  the  filter  to  the  bend  C  ;  the  cock  is  then  opened 
and  shut  a  few  times  so  as  to  bring  the  water  further  down  into  the  tube,  but 
not  to  fill  it  cntireiy  ;  the  water  is  then  enaptied  out  of  A,  and  about  400  c.c.  of 
"boiled  distilled  water  poured  in  together  with  the  SO3  solution,  then,  if  necessary, 
a  small  quantity  of  HCl  added,  and  the  barium  chloride  added  in  moderate 
quantity  from  a  burette.  After  mixing  well,  and  waiting  a  few  minutes  a  portion 
is  drawn  off  into  a  small  beaker,  and  poured  back  without  loss  into  A  ;  a  small 
quantity  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  test  tube,  and  two  drops  of  barium  chloride 
sidded.  "  So  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced  the  liquid  is  returned  to  A,  and 
more  barium  added  r.ntil  a  test  is  taken  which  shows  no  distinct  cloudiness  : 
the  few  drops  added  to  produce  this  effect  are  dcdiicted.  If  a  distinct  excess 
■has  been  used,  the  analysis  must  be  corrected  with  a  solution  of  SO3  corresponding 
in  strength  to  the  barium  solution. 

A  simpler  and  even  more  serviceable  arrangement  of  apparatus 
■on  the  above  plan  may  be  made  by  using  as  the  boiling  and 
precipitating  vessel  an  ordinary  beaker  standing  on  wire  gauze  or 
:a  hot  plate.  The  filter  is  made  by  taking  a  small  thistle  funnel, 
tied  over  as  described,  with  about  tAvo  inches  of  its  tube,  over  which 
is  tightly  slipped  about  four  or  five  inches  of  elastic  tubing, 
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terminating  with  a  short  piece  of  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  small 
orifice  hke  a  pipette  ;  a  small  pinch-cock  is  placed  across  the  elastic 
tube  just  above  the  pipette  end,  so  that  when  hung  over  the  edge 
of  the  beaker  with  the  funnel  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the 
apparatus  Avill  act  as  a  siphon.  It  may  readily  be  filled  with  warm 
distilled  water  by  gentle  suction,  then  transferred  to  the  liquid 
under  titration,  By  its  means  much  smaller  and  more  concentrated 
liquids  may  be  used  for  the  analysis,  and  consequently  a  more 
distinct  evidence  of  the  reaction  obtained. 

4.    Determination  by  Benzidine  Hydrochloride.* 

Benzidine  sulphate  Cj2H8(NH2)2.  H2SO4  is  a  stable  salt  almost 
insoluble  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  Benzidine  being 
a  weak  organic  base,  neutral  to  phenolphthalein,  the  acid  in  its 
sulphate  can  be  titrated  with  standard  alkah.  For  the  determi- 
nation of  sulphuric  acid  by  benzidine  R a schigf  recommends 
treating  the  neutral  or  acid  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  benzidine 
hydrochloride  solution,  filtering  off  the  precipitated  benzidine 
sulphate,  washing  it,  and  then  suspending  it  in  water  and  titrating 
the  sulphuric  acid  with  ^/^q  soda. 

Method  op  Procedure  : — To  prepare  the  solution  of  benzidine  hydrochloride, 
6-7  gm.  of  the  free  base,  or  the  corresponding  amount  of  the  hydrochloride,  is 
rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  20  c.c.  of  water.  The  paste  is  rinsed  into  a  litre 
flask,  20  CO.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-12)  are  added,  and  the  solution  diluted 
to  the  mark.  (1  c.c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  theoretically  to  0-00357  gm. 
H2SO4.)  The  solution  has  a  brown  colour  and  may  be  filtered  if  necessary. 
After  some  time  brown  flakes  are  likely  to  separate,  but  these  do  no  harm. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  diluted  with  water  until  its  volume  corresponds 
to  not  less  than  50  c.c.  for  each  O'l  gm.  of  sulphuric  acid  present.  An  equal 
volume  of  the  reagent  is  added  while  stirring  vigorously.  A  filter  is  prepared  by 
placing  a  perforated  porcelain  filter  plate  in  a  funnel  and  covering  it  with  two 
moistened  filter  papers,  one  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  plate  and  the  upper 
one  a  little  larger.  After  ten  minutes,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  upon  this 
filter,  using  gentle  suction.  The  last  portions  of  the  precipitate  are  transferred 
to  the  filter  with  the  aid  of  small  portions  of  the  clear  filtrate,  and  then  the 
beaker  and  precipitate  are  washed  with  20  c.c.  of  cold  water,  added  in  several 
portions.  The  precipitate  and  filter,  but  not  the  plate,  are  then  transferred  to 
an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  50  c.c.  of  water  are  added  and  the  contents  of  the 
stoppered  flask  shaken  until  a  homogeneous  paste  is  obtained.  The  rubber 
stopper  is  then  removed,  rinsed  with  water,  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  added, 
the  water  heated  to  about  50°  C,  and  titrated  with  ^/lo  sodium  hydroxide. 
When  the  end  point  is  nearly  reached,  the  liquid  is  boiled  for  five  minutes,  and 
the  titration  then  finished. 

According  to  Friedheim  and  Nydegger,J  this  method  gives 

excellent  results  in  the  analysis  of  all  sulphates,  provided  no 

substances  are  present  which  attack  benzidine,  and  provided  the 

amount  of  other  salts  and  acids  present  is  not  too  great.  There 

should  not  be  more  than  10  mol.  of  HCl,  15  mol.  HNO3,  20  mol. 

HC2H3O2,  5  mol.  alkah  salt,  or  2  mol.  ferric  iron  present  to  1  mol. 

H2SO4.    A  satisfactory  determination  of  the  sulphur  in  pyrites 

i";^r®®  Tread  well' 8  Analytical  Chemistry,  translated  by  Hall,  2ad  edition, 
vol.  II.,  p.  658. 

tZ.  o.  Chem.  1903,  617  and  818.         tZ.  a.  Chem.  1907,  9. 
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may  be  made  by  dissolving  0*5  gm.  of  the  sample  according  to 
the  Lunge  method,  evaporating  ofiE  the  nitric  acid,  taking  up  the 
residue  in  a  Httle  hydrochloric  acid,  diluting  to  500  c.c.  and  using 
100  c.c.  for  the  treatment  with  benzidine  hydrochloride. 


PERSULPHATES. 

The  alkaU  persulphates  may  be  readily  titrated  by  adding  to 
their  solution  a  known  excess  of  ferrous  salt  and  determining 
the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  titration  of  the  solution  with 
permanganate.  The  salt,  say  potassium  persulphate,  decomposes 
as  follows  : — 

KaSgOs = K2SO4 + SO2 + O2. 

The  operation  requires  a  standard  permanganate,  whose  value  is 
known  upon  a  solution  of  ammonio-ferrous  sulphate,  containing 
about  30  gm.  per  litre.  The  method  adopted  by  Le  Blanc  and 
Eckardt*  is  to  dissolve  about  2*5  gm.  of  the  persulphate  in  water 
and  dilute  to  100  c.c.  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  placed  in  a  flask 
with  5  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  1"16  sp.  gr.,  and  a  considerable 
excess  of  ferrous  solution,  say  100  c.c,  then  about  100  c.c.  of 
distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  70°  to  80°  C.  are  added,  and 
a  rapid  titration  made  with  permanganate.  The  reaction  is  the 
more  rapid  the  greater  the  excess  of  iron  solution,  within  reasonable 
limits. 

The  standard  solutions  are  best  verified  upon  a  persulphate  of 
known  purity  in  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  composition 
of  any  given  sample. 

Another  method  consists  in  decomposing  the  persulphate  by 
means  of  potassium  iodide,  and  titrating  the  iodine  separated  vnth 
thiosulphate  solution.  2  to  3  gm.  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in 
100  c.c.  of  water,  and  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  treated  with  an 
excess  of  potassium  iodide  (0-25  to  0-50  gm.),  and  heated  for 
10  minutes  in  a  drying  oven  at  60°  to  80°  C.  The  iodine  is  then 
titrated  with  ^/^q  thiosulphate,  starch  being  added  towards  the 
end  of  the  titration.  In  this  case  the  effects  of  the  process  are 
best  estabhshed  upon  a  persulphate  of  known  purity. 

B.  Griitznerf  has  discovered  that  arsenious  acid  is  completely 
oxidized  to  arsenic  acid  by  alkali  persulphates  in  alkaline  solution. 

In  applying  this  reaction,  about  0-3  gm.  of  the  alkah  persulphate 
is  heated  gradually  to  boihng  with  50  c.c.  of  ^/lo  AsgOg  and  a  few 
c.c.  of  potash  or  soda-lye,  then  digested  for  a  short  time,  allowed 
to  cool,  the  hquid  made  faintly  acid  Avith  sulphuric  acid,  then 
strongly  alkaline  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  the  excess  of 
arsenious  acid  titrated  back  with  ^/^q  iodine  solution. 

Marie  and  BunelJ  from  careful  experiments  advocate  the 
follo'wang  method  for  alkali  persulphates  : — 

•  C.  N.  81,  38.        t  Chem.  Centr.  1900.  435.       %  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  29,  No.  18. 
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Dissolve  about  0-3  to  0-4  gm.  of  the  sample  in  100  c.c.  of  water ;  neutralize  the 
solution,  which  is  generally  acid,  in  the  presence  of  methyl  orange  ;  then  add 
2  CO.  of  methylic  alcohol,  heat  for  five  minutes  to  70—80°,  and  then  boil  for  ten 
minutes,  cool,  and  titrate  with  methyl  orange  and  decinormal  soda. 

1  c.c.  of  decinormal  soda  corresponds  to  0-0135  gm.  KjSgOg. 

1  „  „  „  0-0119    „  Na„S,08. 

1  „  „  „  „  0-0114    „  Am^S^Os. 

The  use  of  methyl  alcohol  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  persulphate 
transforms  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  into  aldehyde  according  to 
a  well-known  reaction.  The  method  gave  very  satisfactory 
results. 


TANNIC  ACID. 

The  determination  of  tannin  in  the  materials  used  for  tanning 
is  by  no  means  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  Many  methods 
have  been  proposed,  and  given  up  as  practically  useless. 
Lowenthal's  method,  with  later  variations,  is  accepted  as  the 
best  volumetric  method  ;  but  it  is  still  deficient  in  accuracy  and 
rehabihty,  although  much  ingenuity  and  intelligence  have  been 
expended  on  it. 

One  difficulty  is  still  unsurmounted,  and  that  is  the  preparation 
of  a  pure  tannic  acid  to  serve  as  standard.  The  various  tannins  in 
existence  are  stiU  very  imperfectly  understood,*  but  so  far  as  the 
comparative  analysis  of  tanning  materials  among  themselves  is 
concerned,  the  method  in  question  is  theoretically  the  best. 

The  principle  of  the  method  depends  on  the  oxidation  of  the 
tannic  acid,  together  with  glucosides  and  other  easily  oxidizable 
substances,  by  permanganate,  regulated  by  the  presence  of  soluble 
indigo,  prepared  from  what  is  conimonly  called  indigo  carmine, 
but  is  chemically  sulphindigotate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  which 
also  acts  as  an  indicator  of  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  total 
amount  of  such  substances  having  been  found  and  expressed  by 
a  known  volume  of  permanganate,  the  actually  available  tannin 
is  then  removed  by  gelatine,  or  by  the  hide-powder  system,  and 
the  second  titration  is  made  upon  the  solution  so  obtained  in  order 
to  find  the  amount  of  oxidizable  matters  other  than  tannin. 

The  volume  of  permanganate  so  used,  deducted  from  the  volume 
used  originally,  shows  the  amount  of  tannin  actually  available  for 
tanning  purposes  expressed  in  terms  of  permanganate. 

H.  R.  P  rocter  in  his  Leather  Industries  Laboratory  Book  gives 
the  most  recent  methods  of  using  this  process  in  the  Yorkshire 
College  where  he  is  the  professor  of  leather  manufacture,  and 

.  *  Y  SchrSder,  whose  suggestions  have  been  adopted  by  the  German 
Association  of  Tanners,  selects  a  commercial  pure  tannic  acid  for  use  as  a  standard 
by  dissolving  2  gm.  in  a  litre  of  water.  10  c.c.  of  this  is  titrated  with  permanganate 
as  aeacnbed.  50  c.c.  are  then  digested  twenty  hours  witli  3  gm.  moistened  hide- 
powder.  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  from  this  is  then  titrated,  and  if  the  permanganate 
consumed  amounts  to  leas  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumed  by  the  tannin. 
It  18  suitable  for  a  standard.  1000  parts  being  considered  equivalent  in  reducing 
power  to  1048  parts  of  tannin  precipitable  by  hide,  according  to  Hammer's 
experiments,  therefore  Von  Schrfider,  after  titrating  as  described,  calculates 
the  dry  matter,  and  multiplies  by  the  round  number  1*05  to  obtain  the  value  in 
actual  tannin  precipitable  by  hide. 
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gives  his  opinion  of  its  value  as  a  practical  process.  "  It  is  now 
much  superseded  by  the  hide-powder  method,  but  there  are  still 
a  few  cases  in  which  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Where 
only  one  or  two  analyses  are  to  be  made  at  one  time,  the  preparation 
and  adjustment  of  solutions  is  much  more  tedious  than  gravimetric 
analysis,  but  where  a  number  of  successive  titrations  are  required 
it  is  considerably  more  rapid.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
applied  direct  to  solutions  however  dilute,  and  if  gelatine 
precipitation  is  used,  it  is  much  less  affected  by  the  presence  of 
galhc  acid  or  other  fixed  acids  than  the  hide-powder  method,  and 
is  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  analysis  of  weak  and  waste  liquors 
for  technical  purposes,  for  the  systematic  testing  of  spent  tans, 
and  for  the  analysis  of  sumach  and  myrabolans  which  contain 
much  gallic  acid,  and  which  in  the  gravimetric  method  is  wholly 
or  partially  estimated  as  tanning  matter." 

The  extraction  of  the  tannic  acid  from  the  raw  material  is  best 
performed  by  making  an  infusion  of  the  ground  substance  first  with 
distilled  water  to  about  500  c.c.  at  a  temperature  not  greater  than 
50°  C.  then  with  water  at  100°  C,  and  percolating  till  free  from 
tannin,  and  diluting  when  cold  to  I  htre.  Portions  are  filtered  if 
necessary.  Concentrated  extracts  are  dissolved  before  titration 
by  adding  them  to  boihng  water,  then  coohng  and  diluting  to  the 
measure.  In  the  case  of  strong  materials  such  as  sumach  or 
valonia  10  gm.,  or  oak  bark  20  gm.,  are  used. 

The  quantity  of  these  extracts  to  be  used  for  titration  must  be 
regulated  to  some  extent  by  the  amount  of  permanganate  required  to 
oxidize  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  present.  Practice  and  experience 
wiU  enable  the  operator  to  judge  of  the  proper  proportions  to  use 
in  deahng  with  the  various  materials,  bearing  in  mind  that  volu- 
metric processes  are  largely  dependent  upon  identity  of  conditions 
for  securing  concordant  results.  The  recommendation  of  the  best 
authorities  is  that  the  strength  of  the  solution  used  for  titration 
should  be  such  as  to  give  a  sohd  residue  of  from  0-6  to  0*8  gm. 
from  100  c.c. 

The  working  details  according  to  Procter  adopted  at  the 
Yorksliire  College  are  as  follows.    The  solutions  required  are  : — 

(1)  Pure  potassium  permanganate,  0*5  gm.  per  Htre.  As  very 
weak  solutions  do  not  keep  well,  it  is  best  to  make  up  one  of  5  gm. 
per  htre,  and  dilute  when  wanted.  The  exact  strength  of  the 
permanganate  is  not  important  so  long  as  it  is  constant  through 
a  series  of  experiments. 

(2)  Pure  indigo-carmine  5  gm.,  and  concentrated  H2SO4,  50  gm. 
per  litre.  This  must  be  filtered,  and  should  give  a  pure  j^^ellow  free 
from  any  trace  of  brown  where  oxidized  with  permanganate  ;  25  c.c. 
of  this  solution  should  equal  about  30  c.c.  of  the  permanganate, 
and,  if  necessary,  must  be  diluted  to  that  strength. 

(3)  Solution  of  pure  tannin,  3  gm.  to  1  litre.  Since  absolutely 
pure  tannin  cannot  be  obtained,  the  folloAving  method  is  adopted  : — 
A  sample  of  the  purest  obtainable  tannin  (not  less  than  90-95  per 
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cent,  pure  by  hide-powder)  is  preserved  air-dry  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle,  and  the  moisture  carefully  determined.  The  principal 
impurity  is  galhc  acid,  which  acts  on  permanganate  Uke  tannin, 
but  reduces  somewhat  more  strongly,  and  1  part  of  such  tannin, 
calculated  to  dry  weight,  is  equal  on  the  average  to  1  '05  parts  of 
pure  tannin.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  calculate  a  quantity  of  the  air- 
dry  tannin  equal  in  permanganate  value  to  0*3  gm.  of  pure  tannin, 
and  this  is  weighed  out  when  required  and  made  up  to  100  c.c. 
The  moisture  varies  very  httle,  but  it  is  well  occasionally  to  re- 
determine it  and  calculate  afresh. 

Method  op  Proobdubb  :  25  c.c.  of  the  indigo  solution  are  mixed  in  a  beaker 
with  about  J  litre  of  clean  tap  water,  and  the  permanganate  added  drop  by  drop 
from  a  glass-tapped  burette  till  a  pure  yellow  is  obtained,  the  liquid  being  stirred 
steadily  the  whole  time.  A  disc  stirrer  or  a  glass  rod  bent  several  times  back 
and  forward,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  plain  rod  ;  or  some  method  of  mechanical 
stirring  may  be  adopted.  The  dropping  should  be  always  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
a  similar  rate  for  each  experiment,  and  should  be  slower  towards  the  end  of  the 
titration.  It  is  convenient  to  keep  a  second  beaker  titrated  to  a  pure  primrose 
yellow  as  a  standard  test.  Titrations  may  be  accurately  performed  by  artificial 
hght,  but  usually  differ  slightly  from  those  by  daylight,  and  hence  the  light 
should  not  be  varied  in  the  course  of  an  analysis.  For  daylight  work 
Kathreiner  recommends  the  use  of  a  white  basin  instead  of  a  beaker.  The 
permanganate  solution  is  allowed  to  drop  in,  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  pure 
yellow  liquid  shows  a  faint  pinkish  rim,  most  clearly  seen  on  the  shaded  side. 
This  end-reaction  is  of  extraordinary  delicacy,  and  is  quite  different  from  the 
pink  caused  by  excess  of  permanganate,  being  an  effect  common  to  all  pure  yeUow 
liquids.  The  titration  is  done  at  least  twice,  and  the  average  taken ;  f  litre  of 
water  and  25  c.c.  of  indigo  are  then  taken  as  before,  and  5  c.c.  of  the  tannin 
solution  are  added  and  similarly  titrated  repeatedly.  Deducting  amount  required 
for  the  indigo,  the  remainder  is  that  consumed  by  the  tannin,  which  should  not 
at  most  exceed  two-thirds  of  that  required  by  the  indigo.  A  similar  titration  is 
made  with  the  tannin  infusion  to  be  examined,  of  which  such  a  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  is  employed  as  will  consume  about  the  same  quantity  of  the 
permanganate  as  the  standard  tannin  solution.  The  value  of  the  total  astringent 
is  then  calculated  in  terms  of  tannin. 

Since  tanning  matters  contain  astringents  which  are  not  taken  up  by  the  hide, 
but  which  are  oxidized  by  permanganate  like  tannins,  it  is  in  most  cases  necessary 
to  remove  the  tannin  from  a  portion  of  the  infusion,  and  to  repeat  the  titration  to 
determine  the  non-tannin  ingredients. 

This  may  be  done  by  the  hide-powder  method  at  the  same  time  that  the  tannin 
substance  is  determined  gravimetricaUy,  but  a  much  quicker  and  even  better 
method  is  that  of  Hunt.    The  solutions  required  are  : — 

(1)  Pure  gelatin,  2  gm.  per  100  c.c. 

(2)  Saturated  solution  of  NaCl  containing  50  c.c.  of  concentrated 
H2SO4  per  htre. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  To  50  c.c.  of  the  liquor  (of  about  the  strength  of 
1  to  1-5  gm.  of  tannin  per  100  c.c.)  are  added  25  c.c.  of  the  gelatin  solution  and 
25  c.c.  of  the  salt  solution,  and  about  a  teaspoonful  of  kaolin  or  barium  sulphate, 
and  the  whole  is  well  shaken  for  five  minutes  and  filtered.  This  filtrate,  which 
should  be  perfectly  bright,  is  titrated  for  non-taimin  bodies  by  the  permanganate 
method,  double  the  volume  being  taken  which  was  employed  for  determination 
of  total  astringents,  and  the  result  is  deducted  before  calculating  the  tanning 
value. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  the  opinions  held  by  various 
authorities  on  this  subject,  therefore  the  reader  who  desires  fuller 
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information  should  consult  the  various  papers  contributed  to 
various  journals,  etc.,  and  more  especially  Procter's  book  before 
mentioned. 

The  table  below  by  Hunt  is  appended,  as  the  result  of  careful 
working,  and  as  a  guide  to  the  nature  of  various  tanning 
materials  : — 

The  "  total  extract  "  in  the  table  was  determined  by  evaporating 
a  portion  of  the  tarmin  solution  to  dryness  in  a  small  porcelain 
basin  and  drying  the  residue  at  110°  C.  The  "insoluble  matter" 
was  also  dried  at  110°  C. 

The  hide-powder  process  for  tannin  not  being  a  volumetric  one 
is  not  described  here. 


NAME  OF  Material. 

Total 
matters 
oxidized 
uy  J.  eriiiHii 
eanate,  as 
Oxalic  Ac. 

Tannin,  as 
Oxalic  Ac. 
(Procter) 

Tannin,  as 
Oxalic  Ac. 
(Hunt) 

Total 
jijXiircioti. 

Insoluble. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

English  Oak  Bark  . . 

15-70 

13-54 

11-97 

18-38 

66-15 

Canadian  Hemlock  Bark 

9  03 

7-46 

7-08 

13-96 

75-25 

Larch  Bark 

8-20 

7-17 

6-15 

20-64 

60-80 

Mangrove  Bark 

31-35 

29-71 

28-48 

26-60 

49-70 

8-27 

6-15 

5-73 

19-36 

68-00 

Blue  Gum  Bark 

10-18 

8-91 

8-91 

11-76 

74-65 

37-41 

35-24 

30-50- 

38-50 

46-05 

Myrabolans 

OO  uu 

31-46 

44-10 

47-77 

Betel  Nut        .  .     . . 

15  91 

Id  ol 

L  i 

Turkish  Blue  Galls 

73-38 

65-83 

59-96 

48-40 

36-35 

Aleppo  Galls    . . 

98-85 

87-82 

83-05 

68-80 

14-32 

Wild  Galls       . .     .  . 

26-21 

18-75 

16-56 

31-70 

54-17 

Divi-Divi  

66-98 

62-62 

61-22 

54-38 

29-90 

Balsamocarpan  (poor 

and 

28-25 

old  sample)  . . 

50-49 

37-76 

32-88 

57-14 

Pomegranate  Rind  . . 

27-58 

24-18 

23-12 

41-00 

49-50 

Tormentil  Root 

22-27 

20-98 

20-68 

19-70 

67-95 

Rhatany  Root 

22-27 

20-15 

19-30 

18-80 

66-00 

Pure  Indian  Tea 

23-06 

18-65 

17-40 

34-46 

53-40 

Pure  China  Tea 

18-03 

14-21 

14-09 

24-50 

62-60 

Cutch   

57-65 

51-95 

44-24 

61-60 

4-75 

Gum  Kino 

66-39 

59-55 

51-55 

79-30 

1-00 

Hemlock  Extract    . . 

35-16 

33-17 

30-98 

48-78 

Oakwood  Extract  . . 

33-49 

26-90 

23-86 

37-78 

Chestnut  Extract    . . 

39-77 

32-63 

28-88 

50-28 

Quebracho  Extract 

48-22 

34-45 

40-84 

49-00 

"  Pure  Tannin  "      . . 

135-76 

122-44 

121-93 

Tan  Liquor,  sp.  gr.  r030 

4-84 

3-14 

2-10 

6.01 

Spent  Tan  Liquor,  sp 

gr- 

0-25 

3-10 

10165  

1-40 

0-37 

Absorbed 

by  Dry 

Pure  Skin. 

6-31 

Gambier,  Cube 

7012 

61-07 

74-40 

,,       Sarawak  . . 

63-13 

47-09 

70-70 

3-67 

„  Bale 

56-00 

43-70 

63-64 

1-40 
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Tannin  in  Tea. — The  extract  of  this  substance  is  made  upon 
10  crm.  of  the  tea,  by  boihng  with  a  Htre  of  distilled  water  for  an 
hoiu-  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  reflux  condenser,  filtering  and  diluting 
the  hquid  when  cool  to  a  litre. 

A.  H.  AUen^remarks  that  the  determination  of  tannin  in  tea 
aftords  valuable"  information  respecting  the  probable  presence  of 
previously  infused  leaves  or  extraneous  tannin  matters,  such  as 
catechu.  This  is  best  effected  in  the  aqueous  decoction  obtained  by 
exhausting  the  sample  with  boihng  water,  as  required  for  the 
determination  of  the  extract. 

The  tannin  may  be  determined  by  the  modification  of 
Lowenthal's  process,  as  previously  described.  A  volume  of  the 
above  decoction  corresponding  to  0*04  gm.  of  tea  may  be  taken 
for  the  original  titration  with  permanganate  ;  and  of  the  decoction 
deprived  of  tannin  a  volume  corresponding  to  0-080  gm.  of  tea. 
The  tannin  of  tea  is  stated  by  some  chemists  to  be  gallotannic  acid, 
and  by  others  to  be  identical  with  that  of  oak  bark.  The  reduction- 
equivalent  of  the  latter  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  crystallized 
oxahc  acid,  so  that  the  weight  of  this  substance  corresponding  to 
the  volume  of  permanganate  decolorized  gives  without  calculation 
that  of  the  tannin  present. 

The  process  of  fermentation  to  which  black  tea  has  been 
subjected  undoubtedly  causes  modification  of  the  tannin,  with 
formation  of  dark-coloured  insoluble  matter.  The  author  found 
that  a  decoction  of  green  tea  precipitated  ferric  chloride  bluish- 
black,  hke  nut-galls,  while  that  of  black  tea  gave  a  green  colour 
with  iron,  just  as  catechu  does. 

A.  H.  Allen  in  his  Organic  Analysis,  vol,  iii.  part  2,  gives 
a  modification  of  the  lead  method. 

The  Lowenthal  process  distingmshes  the  tannic  acid  from  the 
small  quantity  of  galhc  acid  also  present  in  tea,  but  as  the  astringent 
character  of  the  infusion  is  due  to  both  these  substances,  a  method 
which  will  determine  the  total  amount  of  astringent  matter, 
without  distinction  of  its  nature,  is  in  some  respects  preferable  to 
a  process  that  gives  merely  the  amount  of  tannin,  while  ignoring 
the  gaUic  acid.  Such  a  process  was  devised  by  F.  W.  Fletcher 
and  A.  H.  Allen*  in  1874,  and  was  based  on  the  precipitation  of 
the  tea  infusion  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  use  of  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  to  indicate  the  complete 
precipitation  of  the  astringent  matters. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  5  gm.  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  should  bo  dissolved 
in  distilled  water,  and  diluted  to  1  litre,  and  the  solution  filtered  after  standing. 
The  indicator  is  made  by  dissolving  0-050  gm.  of  pure  potassium  ferricyanide  in 
50  c.c.  of  water,  and  adding  an  equal  bulk  of  strong  ammonia  solution.  This 
reagent  gives  a  deep  red  coloration  with  gallotanic  acid,  gallic  acid,  or  an  infusion 
of  tea.  One  drop  of  the  solution  will  detect  0*001  milligram  of  tannin.  In 
carrying  out  the  process,  three  separate  quantities  of  10  c.c.  each  of  the  standard 
lead  solution  should  be  placed  in  beakers,  and  each  quantity  diluted  to  about 
100  c.c.  with  boiling  water.    A  decoction  made  from  2  gm.  of  powdered  tea  in 

•  C.  N.  29,  169.  189. 
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250  c.c.  of  water  (the  same  as  is  used  for  determining  the  extract)  is  added  from 
a  burette,  the  first  trial  quantity  receiving  an  addition  of  10,  the  second  15,  and 
the  third  18  c.c.  ;  or  if  green  tea  be  under  examination,  8,  10,  and  12  c.c.  may  be 
preferably  employed.  1  c.c.  each  of  these  trial  quantities  are  passed  through 
small  filters,  and  the  filtrates  tested  with  ammoniacal  ferricyanide  solution. 

The  approximate  volume  of  tea  decoction  required  is  thus  easily  found,  and 
after  repeating  the  test  nearly  the  requisite  measure  can  be  at  once  added  In 
this  case  about  1  c.c.  of  the  liquid  should  be  removed  with  a  pipette,  passed 
through  a  small  filter,  and  drops  of  the  filtrate  allowed  to  fall  on  to  spots  of  the 
indicating  solution  previously  placed  on  a  porcelain  slab.  If  no  pink  coloration 
is  observed,  another  small  addition  of  the  tea  decoction  is  made,  a  few  drops  of 
the  liquid  filtered  and  tested  as  before,  and  this  process  repeated  until  a  pink 
colour  is  oljserved.  The  greatest  delicacy  is  obtained  when  the  drops  of  filtered 
solution  are  allowed  to  fall  directly  on  to  the  spots  of  the  indicator,  instead  of 
observing  the  point  of  junction  of  the  liquids. 

The  volume  of  tea  solution  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  100  c.c.  of  pure  water, 
in  order  that  a  drop  may  give  a  pink  reaction  with  the  indicator,  should  be 
subtracted  from  the  total  amount  run  from  the  burette. 

The  foregoing  process  is  simple,  and  gives  very  concordant 
results  ;  but  the  repeated  filtrations  requisite  for  the  observation 
of  the  end-reaction  are  apt  to  be  tedious.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
pure  tannin  for  setting  the  lead  solution,  and  hence  it  is  preferable 
to  abandon  the  attempt  and  make  pure  lead  acetate  the  starting- 
point.  The  author  found  that  10  c.c.  of  the  lead  solution  would 
precipitate  0-010.  gm.  of  the  purest  gallotannic  acid  he  could 
obtain.  Hence,  if  all  the  weights  and  measures  above  mentioned 
be  adhered  to,  the  number  of  c.c.  of  tea  decoction  required,  divided 
into  125,  will  give  the  percentage  of  tannin  and  other  precipitable 
matters  in  the  sample.  The  proportion  found  in  undried  black  tea 
by  F.  W.  Fletcher  and  the  author  ranged  from  8*5  to  11 -6  per 
cent.,  with  an  average  of  10  per  cent. 

Tannin  in  Wine,  Cider,  etc. — The  method  now  generally  adopted 
for  this  determination  is  that  of  treating  a  known  volume  of  the 
wine,  etc.,  with  catgut  (viohn  strings  which  have  not  been  oiled, 
and  which  have  been  purified  by  washing  in  dilute  alcohol,  acid, 
and  water  until  they  have  no  reducing  action  on  permanganate  in 
the  cold).  The  digestion  is  carried  on  at  ordinary  temperature 
for  a  week,  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle.  The  original  substance, 
and  that  from  which  the  tannin  has  been  removed,  are  then  titrated 
with  permanganate,  and  the  difference  calculated  to  tannin. 

Another  method  consists  in  mixing  equal  parts  of  an  eighth  per 
cent,  solution  of  alum  and  the  wine,  collecting  the  precipitate  on 
a  filter,  washing  sUghtly  with  cold  water,  transferring  the  precipitate 
by  a  stream  of  water  from  a  wash-bottle  to  a  beaker,  then  acidifying 
with  H2SO4  and  titrating  with  indigo  and  permanganate  as  usual. 

Dreaper's  Copper  Process  for  Tannic  and  Gallic  Acids. — This 
is  described  in  a  paper  contributed  to  J.  C.  8.  I.  xii.  412,  from 
which  the  following  abstract  is  taken. 

The  methods  hitherto  proposed  for  the  determination  of  tannin 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Those  which  act  by  precipitating  the  tannic  acid  as  an 
insoluble  compound. 
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(2)    Those  which  act  by  oxidation. 

To  the  former  class  belongs  the  well-known  hide-powder  process, 
and  to  the  latter  Lowenthal's  permanganate  method,  which 
has  been  modified  by  Procter  and  others.  These  fairly  represent 
the  two  classes,  and  are  the  only  ones  in  general  use  at  the  present 
day. 

D reaper,  however,  has  adopted  a  modified  form  of  Darton's 
method,  the  novelty  of  which  consists  in  precipitating  the  tannic 
acid  by  means  of  an  ammonio-copper  sulphate  solution,  after 
a  prehminary  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  ellagic 
acid,  and  then  a  treatment  with  ammonia,  filtering  after  each 
treatment.  Procter  states  that  this  prehminary  treatment  is 
unnecessary  in  the  case  of  some  extracts,  but  Dreaper  has  never 
found  any  precipitation  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
XJure  tannic  acids,  probably  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  impurities 
during  the  process  of  purification.  The  original  solution  and  the 
filtrate  are  titrated  with  permanganate  as  in  Lowenthal's  method, 
the  difference  in  the  two  results  being  due  to  the  tannic  acid 
present.  The  copper  compound  may  be  dried  at  110°  C.  and 
weighed,  or  else  ignited  and  weighed  as  copper  oxide.  Fleck 
states  that  the  tannic  acid  can  be  calculated  from  this  by  multiplying 
by  the  factor  1-034. 

The  standard  copper  solution  used  by  the  author  contained 
30  gm.  of  pure  crystalhzed  copper  sulphate  in  a  htre  of  water. 
Barium  carbonate  is  also  required,  which  should  be  free  from 
calcium  salts. 

The  process  is  based  on  the  direct  precipitation  of  the  gallic  and  tannic  acids 
by  means  of  a  copper  salt,  using  as  outside  indicator  potassium  ferrocyanide.  If 
a  standard  solution  of  copper  sulphate  be  run  into  a  solution  of  the  mixed  acids, 
a  certain  amount  of  copper  tannate  and  gallate  will  be  precipitated,  depending 
on  the  dilution  of  the  solution  and  the  amount  of  acid  set  free  from  the  copper 
sulphate.  The  precipitate  is,  under  these  circumstances,  of  a  bulky  nature  and 
ill  adapted  to  any  separation  by  quick  filtration,  so  necessary  in  a  process  of  this 
description.  It  was  found  that  when  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  was  added  to 
a  solution  of  the  mixed  acids  in  the  presence  of  barium  carbonate,  the  precipita- 
tion proceeds  with  the  utmost  regularity.  The  carbonate  immediately  forms 
insoluble  siiljjhate  with  the  free  acid,  and  also  helps  to  consolidate  the  precipitated 
copper  salts,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  reaction  they  fall  rapidly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  clear.  This  separation  is 
a  good  indication  that  the  end  of  the  titration  is  near,  and  is  supplemented  by 
the  ferrocyanide  test. 

A  molified  method  of  testing  for  the  excess  of  copper  in  the  solution  is  as 
follows  : — Pieces  of  stout  Swedish  filter-paper  one  inch  square  are  folded  across 
the  middle,  and  a  drop  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  taken  up  on  a  glass  rod  and 
gently  dropped  on  to  the  top  surface.  The  liquid  will  percolate  through  to  the 
under  fold,  leaving  the  precipitate  on  the  upper  one.  It  is  then  only  necessary 
to  unfold  the  sheet  and  apply  a  drop  of  ferrocyanide  to  the  under  surface.  If 
the  reaction  is  complete  a  faint  pink  colouration  will  take  place,  which  is  perhaps 
more  easily  recognised  by  transmitted  light. 

The  results  obtained  by  duplicate  experiments  tend  to  show  that  the  copper 
salts  are  perfectly  constant  in  composition  when  precipitated  in  this  manner,  and 
the  results  equal  in  accuracy  any  obtained  with  other  processes. 

About  1  gm.  of  barium  carbonate  was  added  in  each  ca.se  and  the  solution 
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heated  up  to  90°  C.  before  titration.  The  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  titration 
should  not  be  less  than  30°  C. 

The  precipitation  by  copper  is  done  on  say  25  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  the 
sample  and  the  results  noted.  50  c.c.  of  the  same  samjjle  are  then  mixed  with 
the  u.sual  proportions  of  gelatine,  salt,  acid,  and  barium  sulphate  ;  diluted  to 
100  c.c,  then  filtered  through  a  dry  filter  and  50  c.c.  (  =25  c.c.  of  the  original 
liquid)  titrated  with  copper  solution  as  before,  the  difference  being  calculated  to 
available  tannin.  1 

The  experiments  show  that  the  separation  of  the  tannic  acid  by  means  of  an 
acid  solution  of  gelatine  and  salt  will  not  affect  the  general  results  obtained, 
and  this  method  for  want  of  a  better  was  used  in  the  experiments,  Procter's 
modification  being  considered  the  most  accurate,  and  therefore  adopted. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  from  experiments,  showing  the  error  due  to 
the  indicator  in  c.c.  of  standard  solution  added  to  different  quantities  of  water  : — 


c.c.  of  "Water. 

c.c.  of  standard  Solution 
required. 

20 

0-3 

30 

0-4 

60 

0-7 

100 

1-0 

150 

1-5 

The  above  correction  should  be  made  in  all  cases. 

A  sample  of  so-called  pure  tannic  acid  gave  the  following  results : — 


Weight  taken. 

C.C.  required. 

Gm. 

0-5 

25-0 

0-5 

25-2 

0-5 

25-2 

Slightly  lower  results  were  obtained  when  the  operation  was  conducted  in 
the  cold,  probably  owing  to  the  slower  action  of  the  carbonate  on  the  free  acid  ; 
but  the  rate  of  running  in  of  the  solution  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  quantity 
required. 

A  sample  of  the  purest  gallic  acid  that  could  be  obtained  gave  the  following 
figures : — 


Weight  taken. 

c.c.  required. 

Gm. 
0-5 
0-5 

45  0 
44-8 

Allowing  that  the  acid  was  of  90  per  cent,  purity,  these  results  would  give 
a  value  for  each  c.c.  of  O'Olll  gm.  This  figure  must  of  course  only  be  taken  as 
approximate.  It  will  be  seen  that  more  solution  is  required  to  precipitate  tlie 
gallic  than  the  tannic  acid.    This  is  also  noticed  in  Liiwenthal's  method. 

The  chief  advantage  claimed  by  the  author  of  this  method  over 
Lowenthal's  are  as  follows  :■ — 

(1)  Both  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  are  determined. 

(2)  Rapidity  where  a  simple  assay  is  sufficient. 
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(3)  The  results  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  copper  oxide 
precipitated. 

(4)  The  standard  solution  keeps  well,  and  there  is  no  correction 
necessary  for  indigo  solution  or  gelatine. 

(5)  Larger  quantities  of  the  solution  can  be  titrated,  thus 
reducing  the  working  error. 

It  seems  to  be  possible  to  use  this  method  for  substances  other 
than  tannic  or  gallic  acids,  e.g.,  Fustic. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  with  a  sample  of  pure  Fustic 
extract  51°  Tw. 

0*5  gm.  taken  required  11*5  c.c.  of  standard  solution. 

0*5  gm.  taken  required  11-6  c.c.  of  standard  solution. 

The  end  of  the  reaction  was  sharp  when  the  titration  was  carried 
on  at  the  boihng-point  and  the  precipitate  settled  well. 

Rapid  Method  for  the  determination  of  Tannin  Materials. 

Gardner  and  Hodgson*  observed  that  tannic  and  gaUic  acids 
are  readily  attacked  by  alkaline  reducing  agents,  and  developed 
the  following  process  for  the  determination  of  tannic  acid  : — 

To  an  aqueous  solution  of  tannic  acid  standard  iodine  solution  is  added  in  excess, 
and,  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  starch  solution,  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
is  added  until  the  blue  coloration  disappears  ;  an  excess  of  NaOH  is  to  be  avoided. 
Dilute  HCl  is  then  added  in  sufficient  amount  to  liberate  the  unabsorbed  iodine, 
the  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  titration  with  standard  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution.  The  method  was  applied  to  ordinary  tannin-containing  materials, 
viz.,  gaU-nuts,  sumach,  valonia,  etc.,  the  results  being  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  using  the  Lowenthal  process.  The  difference  in  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  two  methods  was  usually  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  iodine  method 
was  applied  both  before  and  after  precipitating  the  tannic  acid  by  means  of 
gelatine,  as  in  the  Lowenthal  process. 

Other  Methods  of  Determining  Tannin. 

Direct  Precipitation  by  Gelatine. — The  difficulty  existing  with 
this  method  is  that  of  getting  the  precipitate  to  settle,  so  that  it  may 
be  clearly  seen  when  enough  gelatine  has  been  added. 

Tolerably  good  results  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  using 
a  strong  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  or  chrome  alum  as  an  adjunct. 
The  best  aid  is  probably  barium  sulphate,  2  or  3  gm.  of  which 
should  be  added  to  each  portion  of  Hquid  used  for  titration. 

Standard  solution  of  gelatine  should  contain  1-33  gm,  of  dry 
gelatine  per  htre,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  a  small 
quantity  of  thymol  to  preserve  it.  45  c.c.  =0-05  gm.  tannin 
(Carles).  This  method  is  adapted  only  for  rough  technical 
purposes,  as  also  is  the  following  : — 

Direct  Precipitation  by  Antimony. — This  method  is  still  in  favour 
with  some  operators  ;  but,  Hke  the  gelatine  process,  is  beset  with 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  precipitate  to  settle. 

Standard  antimony  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  2*611  gm.  of 

rn.*  ^^P®'"  communicated  to  the  seventh  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry  (1909). 
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crystals  of  tartar  emetic  dried  at  100°  C.  in  a  litre.  1  c.c.  =0*005  gm. 
tannin.  This  liquid  may  also  be  kept  from  decomposition  by  a  few 
grains  of  thymol.  50  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution  may  be  taken  for 
titration,  to  which  is  added  1  or  2  gm.  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  the 
antimonial  solution  run  in  until  no  further  cloudiness  is  produced. 

In  both  the  above  methods  the  final  tests  must  either  be  made  by 
repeatedly  filtering  small  portions  to  ascertain  whether  the 
precipitation  is  complete,  or  by  bringing  drops  of  each  liquid  together 
on  black  glass  or  a  small  mirror. 

TIN. 

Sn  =  119. 

MetaUic  iron  x  1  -0654 = Tin. 

Double  iron  salt  x0-1522= 
Factor  for  ^/^q  iodine 

or  permanganate 

solution  0-00595 

The  method,  originally  devised  by  Streng,  for  the  direct 
determination  of  tin  by  potassium  dichromate,  or  other  oxidizing 
agent  in  acid  solution,  has  been  found  most  unsatisfactory,  from 
the  fact  that  varjdng  quantities  of  water  or  acid  seriously  interfere 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  cause  is  not  fully  understood, 
but  that  it  is  owing  partly  to  the  oxygen  mechanically  contained 
in  the  water  reacting  on  the  very  sensitive  stannous  chloride  there 
can  be  very  Httle  doubt,  as  the  variations  are  considerably  lessened 
by  the  use  of  water  recently  boiled  and  cooled  in  closed  vessels. 
These  difficulties  are  set  aside  by  the  processes  of  Lenssen, 
Lowenthal,  Stromeyer,  and  others,  now  to  be  described,  which 
are  found  fairly  satisfactory. 

1.    Direct  Titration  by  Iodine  in  Alkaline  Solution 

(Lenssen). 

MetaUic  tin  or  its  protosalt,  if  not  already  in  solution,  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  tolerable  quantity  of  Rochelle  salt 
added,  together  with  sodium  bicarbonate  in  excess.  If  enough 
tartrate  be  present,  the  solution  will  be  clear  ;  starch  is  then  added, 
and  the  mixture  titrated  with  ^/^q  iodine.  MetalHc  tin  is  best 
dissolved  in  HCl  by  placing  a  platinum  crucible  or  cover  in  contact 
wdth  it,  so  as  to  form  a  galvanic  circuit. 

Ben  as*  points  out  that  the  chief  error  in  the  determination 
as  above  arises  from  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  hquid,  or  absorbed 
during  the  operation.  In  order  to  obtain  constant  results,  it  is 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  tin  compound  in  HCl,  dilute  with  oxygen- 
free  water,  and  add  at  once  excess  of  standard  iodine,  which  excess 
is  found  by  residual  titration  with  standard  thiosulphate. 

S.  W.  Youngt  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  determi- 
nation of  tin  can  be  carried  out  in  acid  solution,  though  not  in  the 

•  Chem.  Cenir-Uatt.  51,  957.  t  J-  Am.  C.  S.  19,  809. 
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same  way  as  advocated  by  Ben  as.  The  solution  is  best  made  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  must  of  course  be  free  from  other 
oxidizing  or  reducing  matters.  To  prevent  the  action  of  air  the 
stannous  compound  must  be  rapidly  prepared  and  titrated  im- 
mediately Avith  excess  of  standard  iodine  and  starch.  It  is  essential 
that  the  potassium  iodide  used  in  making  the  iodine  solution 
should  be  free  from  iodate.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of 
iodine  in  excess  is  best  done  with  dilute  stannous  chloride,  the 
strength  of  which  in  relation  to  the  standard  iodine  must  be  known 
either  just  before  or  after  the  tin  experiment.  The  results  obtained 
by  Young  were  a  little  higher  than  the  theoretical,  which  is 
attributed^  to  the  iodine  being  standardized  by  thiosulphate  in 
a  neutral,  instead  of  an  acid,  solution,  but  as  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  section  variations  in  tin  titrations  occur  from 
several  causes  difficalt  to  understand.  The  method  possesses 
some  advantage  over  the  following,  inasmuch  as  iodides,  bromides, 
and  salts  of  iron,  when  present,  cause  no  difficulty. 

2.    Indirect  Titration  by  Ferric  Chloride  and 
Permanganate  (Lowenthal,  Stromeyer,  etc.). 

This  method  owes  its  value  to  the  fact  that  when  stannous 
chloride  is  brought  into  contact  with  ferric  or  cupric  chloride  it 
acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  in  the  most  exact  manner,  upon  these 
compounds,  stannic  chloride  being  formed,  together  with  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  ferrous  or  cuprous  salt,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  either  of  the  latter  be  then  titrated  with  permanganate,  the 
original  quantity  of  tin  may  be  found,  the  reaction  being,  in  the 
case  of  iron, — 

SnOla + FeaCle  =  SnCl^  +  2FeCl2. 

55'85  iron  =  59"5  tin.  If  decinormal  permanganate,  or  the  factor 
necessary  to  convert  it  to  that  strength,  be  used,  the  calculation  by 
means  of  iron  is  not  necessary. 

Method  of  Pbocedtjee  :  The  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  or  other  protosalt 
of  tin  in  HCl,  or  the  granulated  metal,  is  mixed  with  pure  ferric  chloride  (which, 
if  tolerably  concentrated,  dissolves  metallic  tin  readily,  and  without  evolution  of 
hydrogen)  then  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  titrated  with  permanganate  as 
usual.  To  obtain  the  most  exact  results,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  experiment 
with  the  same  permanganate  upon  a  like  quantity  of  water,  to  which  ferric  chloride 
is  added  ;  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  same  rose  colour  is  deducted  from 
the  total  permanganate,  and  the  remainder  calculated  as  tin. 

Stannic  salts,  also  tin  compounds  containing  iron,  are  dissolved  in  water, 
HCl  added,  and  a  plate  of  clean  zinc  immersed  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  the  tin 
so  precipitated  is  carefully  collected  and  washed,  then  dissolved  in  HCl,  and 
titrated  as  above  ;  or  the  finely  divided  metal  niay  at  once  be  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  ferric  chloride,  a  little  HCl  added,  and  when  solution  is  complete,  titrated 
with  permanganate.  4  eq.  of  iron  (  =223-4)  occurring  in  the  form  of  ferrous 
chloride  represents  1  eq.  (  =119)  of  tin. 

Tin  may  also  be  precipitated  from  sHghtly  acid  peroxide  solution 
as  sulphide  by  HgS,  the  sulphide  well  washed,  and  mixed  with 
ferric  chloride,  the  mixture  gently  warmed,  the  sulphur  filtered  off, 
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and  the  filtrate  then  titrated  with  permanganate  as  above.  4  eq. 
of  iron  =  l  eq.  of  tin. 

Tin  Ore. — In  the  case  of  analysis  of  cassiterite,  Arnold* 
recouiniends  that  1  gm.  of  the  very  finely  powdered  mineral  be 
heated  to  low  redness  for  two  hours  in  a  porcelain  boat  in  a  glass 
tube  with  a  brisk  current  of  dry  and  pure  hydrogen  gas,  by  Avhicli 
means  the  metal  is  reduced  to  the  metalhc  state.  It  is  then 
dissolved  in  acid  ferric  chloride,  and  titrated  with  permanganate 
or  dichromate  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Determination  of  Tin  in  White-metal  Alloys.  Ibbotson 
and  Brearley.t  Tin  may  readily  be  determined  b}''  reducing  the 
hot  solution  of  the  chloride,  coohng  in  an  atmosphere  of  COg,  and 
titrating  with  iodine  and  starch.  The  reduction  can  be  conveniently 
effected  by  means  of  iron,  but  any  excess  added  must  be  dissolved 
completely.  If  antimony  is  present,  it  will  be  precipitated  as 
metal,  and  cannot  be  dissolved  again,  but  as  cold  acid  solutions 
of  stannic  chloride  are  not  reduced  by  antimony,  which  readily 
reduces  them  on  heating,  the  solution  may  be  directly  titrated  with 
iodine  as  usual,  very  good  results  being  obtained.  The  antimony 
may  be  filtered  oflE  after  the  titration  and  determined,  but  the 
results  obtained  are  rather  low. 

An  improvement  on  the  above  method  consists  in  reducing  the 
stannic  chloride  with  finely-powdered  metalhc  antimony.  The 
reduction  of  0"15  gm.  of  tin  is  complete  after  one  minute's  boihng, 
and  the  excess  of  antimony  Avhich  remains  undissolved  acts  as 
a  safeguard  during  the  cooling,  since  it  reduces  any  tin  which  may 
have  become  oxidized  whilst  the  solution  is  still  hot.  Cold  solutions 
of  stannous  chloride  take  up  oxygen  less  readily.  The  test  analyses 
given  show  that  the  reduction  is  complete. 

The  influence  of  various  substances  hkely  to  be  present  in  an 
ordinary  analysis  on  the  above  method  was  examined,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  presence  of  iron,  chromium,  nickel,  zinc,  manganese, 
aluminium,  bismuth,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur  is  without  effect  on 
the  results.  The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  present  should 
always  be  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  volume.  If  copper  is  present, 
it  will  be  reduced  to  the  cuprous  state,  but  accurate  results  may 
nevertheless  be  obtained  if  the  iodine  is  added  drop  by  drop  to 
the  vigorously  agitated  solution,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  local  excess  of  iodine.  It  is  also  advisable  to  have  rather  more 
hydrochloric  acid  present,  up  to  about  one-third  of  the  total  volume. 
Cobalt  apparently  gives  very  shghtly  higher  values.  Lead  is 
without  influence  if  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  lead  iodide.  The  presence  of  arsenic  complete!}^ 
vitiates  the  results,  whether  the  tin  is  reduced  with  iron  or  with 
antimony.  Mercury  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  but  is  not 
oxidized  in  cold  solutions.  If  molybdenum  or  tungsten  be  present,  a 
coloured  lower  oxide  is  formed,  but  this  is  not  appreciably  re-oxidized 
by  the  iodine,  and  the  starch  blue  can  be  readily  distinguished. 

•C.  N.  38,  238  t  C.  N.  84,  167. 
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TITANIUM. 

Ti=48-1. 

H.  L.  Wells  and  W.  L.  Mitchell*  allude  to  a  volumetric  method 
of  determining  titanic  acid  by  Pisani,t  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  found  satisfactory.  MarignacJ  appHed  Pisani's 
method  to  the  determination  of  titanic  acid  in  the  presence  of 
niobic  acid,  special  conditions  being  adopted  to  avoid  the  reduction 
of  the  latter. 

The  authors  have  modified  Pisani's  process  as  improved  by 
Marignac,  and  employ  it  for  the  determination  of  iron  together 
with  the  titanic  acid  in  ores.  Sulphuric  acid  solutions  are  used, 
and  the  liquid  is  protected  from  the  air  during  cooUng  and  titration 
by  means  of  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  5  gm.  of  the  pulverized  ore  are  treated  with  100  c.c. 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  covered  beaker,  using  a  gradually  increasing 
heat,  and  adding  more  acid  if  necessary.  When  there  is  no  further  action,  50  c.c. 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  are  added,  and  the 
liquid  evaporated  until  it  fumes  strongly.  After  cooling,  200  c.c.  of  water  are 
added,  the  whole  heated  until  the  sulphates  dissolve,  and  the  liquid  filtered  into 
a  litre  flask.  If  anything  besides  silicious  matter  is  left  on  the  filter-paper,  it 
should  be  fused  with  potassium  bisulphate,  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  sulphates  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  added  to  the  main  solution. 

The  liquid  in  the  flask  is  made  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  and  4  portions  of 
200  c.c.  each  taken,  2  in  Erlenmeyer  flasks  (500  c.c),  and  the  other  2  in 
ordinary  350  c.c.  flasks.    Each  of  these  represents  1  gm.  of  the  ore. 

To  determine  the  iron,  HgS  is  passed  into  the  solutions  in  the  ordinary  flasks  to 
saturation,  after  which  they  are  boiled  until  aU  the  HjS  has  been  removed,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  any  contact  of  the  solution  with  the  air  by  covering  the  mouths 
of  the  flasks  with  crucible  lids.  The  flasks  are  then  quickly  fiUed  to  the  neck 
with  cold  recently-boiled  water,  rapidly  cooled,  transferred  to  large  beakers,  and 
titrated  with  standard  potassium  permanganate. 

To  the  solutions  in  the  Erlenmeyer  flasks  25  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  are  added,  and  3  or  4  rods  of  pure  zinc,  about  50  mm.  long  and  6  or  7  mm. 
in  diameter  are  suspended  in  the  liquid  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  attached  to 
the  loop  of  a  porcelain  crucible  lid,  which  is  inverted  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask. 
The  liquid  is  then  gently  boiled  for  30  or  40  minutes.  Then,  without  interrupting 
the  boiling,  a  rapid  current  of  CO2  is  introduced  under  the  cover.  The  flask  is 
now  rapidly  cooled,  the  zinc  washed  with  a  jet  of  water  and  removed,  and  the 
solution  titrated  with  permanganate,  while  the  current  of  COg  is  still  being  passed 
in.  The  difference  between  the  permanganate  used  in  this  case  and  that  required 
for  the  iron  alone,  represents  the  amount  corresponding  to  the  titanic  acid.  The 
factor  for  metallic  iron  divided  by  0"7  gives  the  factor  for  titanic  acid  (TiOj). 

The  most  convenient  strength  for  the  permanganate  solution  is  one  of  7 '9  gm. 
per  litre,  corresponding  to  about  0-014  gm.  of  metallic  iron. 

In  the  determination  of  iron  by  reduction  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  no 
effect  is  produced  on  cold  permanganate  solution  by  the  precipitated  sulphur 
present,  but  precipitated  sulphides,  such  as  copper  sulphide,  should  be  filtered  off 
before  boiling. 

The  results  of  test  analyses  of  recrystalhzed  potassium  titano- 
fluoride  (KgTiFg)  were  somewhat  low,  but  probably  quite  as  good  or 
better  than  any  gravimetric  method  could  furnish. 

Another  method  for  the  determination  of  titanium  and  iron  in 
iron,  ores,  etc.  is  given  by  Knecht  and  Hibbert,||  as  follows  : — 

•  J.  Am.  C.  S.  1895,  878.  1;  Compt.  Rend.  59,  289.  t  Z.  a.  C.  7,  112. 

WNew  Reduction  Methods  in  Volumetric  Analysis  by  Xv  necht  and  Hibbert,  1910. 
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Method  or  Procedure:  About  0-5-1 -0  gm.  of  the  finely  powck-red  ore  in 
fused  with  about  10  times  its  weight  of  caustic  potash  in  a  nickel  dish.  'J'he 
molt,  when  cool,  is  treated  with  water,  acidified  with  HCl,  and  the  solution  made 
up  to  250  c.c.  25  or  50  c.c.  are  then  transfoiTed  to  a  conical  flask  (of  about  200 
0.0.  oapaoity)  in  which  the  titanic  salt  is  reduced.     The  apparatus  used  is  as 

shown  in  fig.  55.  The  flask  is  fitted  with  a  rubber 
stopper  having  3  holes.  The  central  one  carries  a 
glass  tube  fitted  with  a  Bunsen  valve  and  through 
it  passes  a  platinum  wire  carrying  a  zinc  rod  r. 
The  other  two  holes  are  temporarily  closed  by  glass 
rods.  When  the  titanic  solution  has  been  transferred 
to  the  flask,  HCl  is  added,  and  the  flask  closed  by 
the  stopper,  and  the  zinc  lowered  into  the  liquid  by 
means  of  the  platinum  wire  passing  through  the 
small  pierced  rubber  stopper,  c.  Reduction  will  be 
complete  in  15-20  minutes,  20  minutes  at  least  being 
necessary  to  ensure  complete  reduction  when  much 
iron  is  present.  One  of  the  glass  rods,  a,  is  then 
removed  and  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  passed 
into  the  flask  through  a  tube  inserted  in  the  same 
hole.  The  zinc  is  removed  from  the  solution  by 
raising  the  platinum  wire,  and  the  other  rod  b  is 
then  removed  also.  The  zinc  is  washed  with  a  little 
freshly  boiled  water  from  a  wash-bottle,  the  solution 
cooled,  and  titrated  with  standard  iron  alum  solution, 
using  potassium  sulphocyanate  as  indicator.  The 
standard  iron  alum  solution  consists  of  a  solution 
of  about  14  gm.  iron  alum  dissolved  in  water, 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  till  the  liquid  assumes 
a  pale  straw  colour,  and  made  up  to  1  litre.  By 
measuring  the  exact  vohime  of  standard  titanous 
chloride  solution  (see  p.  234)  required  to  reduce  25 
c.c.  of  this  iron-alum  solution,  using  potassium 
sulpho-cyanate  as  indicator,  its  strength  is  deter- 
mined, and  as  it  will  retain  the  same  strength  for 
an  indefinite  period,  this  iron  alum  solution  may  be  used  in  all  subsequent 
cases  for  standardizing  the  titanous  chloride  solution. 

Ex.  0'4997  gm.  of  rutile  treated  as  above  and  made  up  to  250  c.c. 
25  c.c,  after  reduction  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  required  17-3  c.c.  of 


Fig.  55. 


iron  alum  solution. 

]  c.c.  of  iron  alum  solution  contained 


0  00 1842  gm.  Fe  = 


•001842  X  80-1 


Hence 


55-85 
002642  X  17-3  X  100 


=0  002642  gm.  TiOj 
=  91-46  %  TiOg. 


0  04997 

Also,  1-960  gm.  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  titrated  with  titanous  chloride, 
required  26-1  c.c. 

1  c.c.  TiCla =0-001432  gm.  Fe =0-002047  gm.  FcjOj. 

„       0-002047  X26-1  xlOO    „  „„  „/  n 

Hence   =2-73  %  FeOj. 

1-96 


URANIUM. 

U  =  238-5. 

The  determination  of  uranium  may  be  conducted  A^^th  great 
accuracy  by  permanganate,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  ferrous 
salts  (p.  231).  The  metal  must  be  in  solution  either  as  acetate, 
sulphate,  or  chloride,  but  not  as  nitrate.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
necessary  to  evaporate  to  dryness  with  excess  of  sulphuric  or 
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hydrochloric  acid,  or  to  precipitate  with  alkaH,  \^'ash  and  redissolve 
in  acetic  acid. 

The  reduction  to  the  uranous  state  is  made  with  zinc,  but  as  the 
end  of  reduction  cannot,  hke  iron,  be  known  by  the  colour,  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  action  for  a  certain  time  ;  in  the  case  of 
small  quantities  for  a  quarter,  of  larger  for  half  an  hour,  at 
a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°  C,  and  in  the  presence  of  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  ;  all  the  zinc  must  l)e  dissolved  before  titration. 
The  solution  is  then  freely  diluted  with  boiled  water,  sulphuric 
acid  added  if  necessary,  and  then  permanganate  until  a  faint 
permanent  rose  colour  is  obtained.  The  ending  is  distinct  if  the 
solution  be  well  diluted,  and  the  reaction  is  precisely  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  ferrous  salts  ;  namely,  2  eq.  of  uranium  existing  in 
the  uranous  state  require  1  eq.  of  oxygen  to  convert  them  to  the 
uranic  state  ;  hence  55-85  Fe  =  119-25  U,  consequently  the  strength 
of  any  permanganate  solution  in  relation  to  iron  being  known,  it 
is  easy  to  find  the  amount  of  uranium. 

Another  method  of  determining  uranium  has  been  published  by 
B.  Glasmann.* 

The  method  depends  on  the  reaction  of  neutral  solutions  of  uranyl  salts  on 
a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodate — 

3U02(N03)2  +5KI  +KIO3  +3H2O  =3U02(OH),  +6KNO3  +3I2. 
Any  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  must  be  neutralized  with,  sodium  carbonate, 
which  is  added  till  a  precipitate  begins  to  be  permanent ;  this  precipitate  is  then 
just  redissolved  in  dilute  acid.  Place  the  solution  in  a  300  c.c.  distillation  flask 
provided  with  a  ground  stopper  carrying  a  funnel  with  stop-cock,  the  tube  of 
which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  Insert  the  exit  tube  of  the  flask  into 
the  receiver  containing  potassium  iodide  solution,  add  to  the  uranyl  solution  the 
requisite  amount  of  iodide  and  iodate  mixture,  dilute  to  120  c.c,  close  with  the 
stoppered  funnel,  and  slowly  heat  to  boiling.  "When  boiling,  cool  the  receiver 
with  water,  and  lead  a  stream  of  hydrogen  through  the  boiling  liquid.  When  the 
liquid  is  reduced  to  50  c.c,  withdraw  the  flask  from  the  receiver,  remove  the 
bunier,  wash  the  delivery  tube  into  a  beaker,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  receiver 
into  the  same  beaker,  and  titrate  with  thiosulphate.  With  0"2 — 0*3  gm.  of 
uranyl  compound  the  whole  operation  requires  20  minutes.  The  results  are 
accurate,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  alkaline -earth  chlorides. 

VANADIUM. 

V=51-2. 

Vanadium  salts,  or  the  oxides  of  this  element,  may  be  very 
satisfactorily  titrated  by  reduction  with  a  standard  ferrous,  solution  : 
thus — 

2FeO  +  V20,=re203+V.A. 

1  gm.  of  Fe  represents  1-633  gm.  of  vanadic  pentoxide. 

Lindemannf  recommends  the  use  of  a  solution  of  ferrous 
ammonio-sulphate  standardized  by  ^/^q  potassium  dichromate. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  the  vanadium  compound  should  be 
m  the  highest  state  of  oxidation,  preferably  in  pure  sulphuric  acid 
solution.  The  blue  colour  of  the  tetroxide  in  the  dilute  liquid  has 
no  misleading  effect  in  testing  with  ferricyanide. 

»  Ber.  1904,  189-  ^  Z.  a.  C.  18,  99. 
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With  hydrochloric  acid  great  care  must  he  taken  to  ensure 
ahsence  of  free  CI  or  other  impurities.  The  end-point  in  the  case 
of  this  acid  is  different  from  that  with  sulphuric  acid,  owing  to  the 
colour  of  the  ferric  chloride,  the  mixture  becoming  clear  green. 

The  accuracy  of  the  action  is  not  interfered  with  by  ferric  or 
chromic  salts,  alumina,  fixed  alkahes,  or  salts  of  ammonia. 

Vanadic  solutions  being  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
reducing  agents,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  exclude  dust  or 
other  carbonaceous  matters,  alcohol,  etc. 

The  reduction  of  vanadic  acid  by  hydriodic  or  hydrobromic  acid ; 
and  its  titration  in  alkaline  solution  with  iodine  ha«  been  worked 
out  by  P.  E,  Browning.*  The  solution  containing  the  vanadate 
is  boiled  in  an  Erlenmeyer  beaker  mth  potassiu7n  iodide  or 
bromide,  in  not  too  large  a  quantity,  and  a  regulated  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid,  until  no  more  iodine  or  bromine  is  liberated.  After 
cooUng,  the  residual  liquid  is  nearly  neutrahzed  with  aqueous 
potash,  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  is  added,  and  the  solution 
made  alkahne  by  addition  of  potassium  bicarbonate.  Excess  of 
standard  iodine  is  then  added,  and  after  remaining  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  well-closed  bottle,  the  free  iodine  left  is  determined  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  arsenious  oxide  in  the  usual  way. 

One  mol.  of  iodine  represents  1  mol.  of  vanadium  pentoxide. 

Determination  of  Vanadium  (and  Chromium)  in  Steel.  The 

following  methodt  is  given  by  J.  Kent  Smith,  American  Vanadium 
Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Dissolve  4  grams  of  the  steel  in  48  c.c.  of  water  and  12  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  when  dissolved  oxidize  with  nitric  acid,  avoiding  a  great  excess. 
Evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  hot  plate,  take  up  with  150  c.c.  of  water  and  boil  tiU 
dissolved.  Add  10  c.c.  (or  excess)  of  a  2J  %  permanganate  solution,  and  boil 
for  5  minutes  ;  then  add  a  little  manganese  sulphate  to  precipitate  any  undecom- 
posed  permanganate.  Cool,  dilute  to  600  c.c,  filter  through  a  dry  filter  and  take 
375  c.c.  (  =3  grams  Steel)  of  the  clear  filtrate.  To  this  latter  add  60  c.c.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  then  a  measured  excess  of  ^/lo  ferrous  sulphate  and  titrate  back 
with  ^/lo  permanganate  till  permanently  pink :  each  c.c.  of  permanganate 
thus  used  up  equals  0'001743  gm.  chromium.  Now  add  1  or  2  c.c.  of  ferrous 
sulphate  solution  to  dissolve  any  MnOj  that  may  have  been  formed,  and  add 
permanganate  very  gradually  until  the  solution  is  just  pink,  then  cautiously  add 
N/20  ferrous  sulphate  until  the  pink  is  just  discharged  (this  should  be  done 
exactly  to  one  drop).  Next  add  a  carefully  measured  5  c.c.  (or  excess)  of  ^/zo 
ferrous  sulphate,  and  titrate  back  with  ^/zo  dichromate,  using  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  as  indicator.    1  c.c.  ^,'20  dichromate  =0'00266  gram  Vanadium. 

ZINC. 

Zn- 65-37. 

1  c.c.  N/10  solution =0-003268  gm.  Zinc. 
Metalhc  iron  x  0-5852    =  Zinc. 

X  0-7285    =     Zinc  oxide. 
Double  iron  salt      x  0-0836    =  Zinc. 

,,  X  0-1041    =     Zinc  oxide. 

•  J.  Amer.  Sci.  1896,  185. 
t  See  Macfarlane's  Laboratory  Notes  on  Iron  and  Steel  Analyses,  p.  222 
(1909;. 
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1.    Indirect  Method  (Mann). 

This  process  gives  exceedingly  good  results,  and  consists  in 
precipitating  the  zinc  as  hydrated  sulphide,  decomposing  the 
sulphide  with  moist  silver  chloride,  then  determining  the  zinc 
chloride  so  formed  by  Volhard's  method  (p.  145). 

The  requisite  materials  are — 

Silver  chloride. — Well  washed  and  preserved  from  the  light  under 
water. 

Standard  silver  nitrate. — 33-006  gm.  of  pure  silver  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  and  made  up  to  1  Htre,  or  51*98  gm.  silver  nitrate  per 
htre.  If  made  direct  from  silver,  the  solution  must  be  well  boiled 
to  dissipate  nitrous  acid.    1  c.c.=0'01  gm.  of  zinc. 

Ammonium  thiocyanate. — Of  such  strength  that  exactly  3  c.c. 
suffice  to  precipitate  1  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution. 

Ferric  indicator  and  pure  nitric  acid  (see  p.  146). 

Method  of  Procedure  :  0"5  to  1  gm.  of  the  zinc  ore  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid.  Heavy  metals  are  removed  by  IL^^'  ^^^^  alumina  by  double  precipita- 
tion with  ammonia.  The  united  filtrates  are  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  H.^S 
passed  into  the  liquid  until  all  zinc  is  precipitated  as  sulphide.  Excess  of  HjS 
is  removed  by  rapid  boiling,  so  that  a  drop  or  two  of  the  filtered  liquid  gives  no 
further  stain  on  lead  paper.  The  precipitate  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  decanted 
while  hot,  the  precipitate  brought  on  a  filter  with  a  little  hot  water,  and,  without 
further  washing,  the  filter  with  its  contents  is  transferred  to  a  small  beaker, 
30-50  c.c.  of  hot  water  added,  well  stirred,  and  so  much  moist  silver  chloride 
added  as  is  judged  necessary  to  decompose  the  sulphide,  leaving  an  excess  of 
silver.  The  mixture  is  now  boiled  till  it  shows  signs  of  settling  clear  ;  5  or  6 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:5)  are  added  to  the  hot  mixture,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  of  the  zinc  sulphide  will  be  converted  into  zinc  chloride.  The 
free  sulphur  and  excess  of  silver  chloride  are  now  filtered  off,  washed,  and  the 
chloride  in  the  mixed  filtrate  and  washings  determined  as  foUows  : — 

To  the  cool  liquid,  measuring  200  or  300  c.c,  are  added  5  c.c.  of  ferric  indicator, 
and  so  much  pure  nitric  acid  as  is  necessary  to  remove  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
iron.  A  measured  excess  of  the  standard  silver  solution  is  then  delivered  in 
with  the  pipette,  and  without  filtering  off  the  silver  chloride,  or  much  agitation 
so  as  to  clot  the  precipitate,  the  thiocyanate  is  cautiously  added,  with  a  gentle 
movement  after  each  addition,  until  a  permanent  light  brown  colour  appears. 

The  volume  of  silver  solution  represented  by  the  thiocyanate 
being  deducted  from  that  originally  used,  will  give  the  volume  to 
be  calculated  to  zinc,  each  c.c.  being  equal  to  0*01  gm.  Zn. 

2.   Precipitation  as  Sulphide  and  subsequent  titration  with  Ferric 
Salts  and  Permanganate  (S  c  h  w  a  r  z). 

This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  zinc  sulphide  is 
mixed  vnth  ferric  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  better  still, 
with  ferric  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid,  ferrous  or  zinc  chloride, 
or  sulphate  respectively,  and  free  sulphur  are  produced.  If  the 
ferrous  salt  so  produced  is  determined  with  permanganate  or 
dichroraate,  the  proportional  quantity  of  zinc  present  is  ascertained. 
2  eq.  Fe  represent  1  eq.  Zn. 

Preparation  of  the  Ammoniacal  Zinc  Solution. — In  the  case  of  rich  ores  1  gm., 
and  poorer  qualities  2  gm.,  of  the  finely  powdered  material  are  put  into  a  small 
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wide-mouthed  flask,  and  treated  with  HCl,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added, 
the  mixture  is  warmed  to  promote  solution,  and  when  this  has  taken  place  the 
excess  of  acid  is  evaporated  by  continued  heat.  If  lead  is  present,  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added  previous  to  complete  dryness,  in  order 
to  render  the  lead  insoluble  ;  the  residue  is  then  extracted  with  water  and  filtered. 
Should  metals  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  group  be  present,  they  must  be  removed  by 
HjS  previous  to  the  following  treatment.  The  solution  will  contain  iron,  and  in 
some  cases  manganese.  If  the  iron  is  not  already  fully  oxidized,  the  solution  must 
be  boiled  with  nitric  acid  ;  if  only  traces  of  manganese  are  present,  a  few  drops 
of  brominated  HCl  should  bo  added.  When  cold,  the  solution  may  be  further 
diluted  if  necessary,  and  then  super- saturated  with  ammonia  to  precipitate  the 
iron  ;  if  the  proportion  of  this  metal  is  small,  it  will  suffice  to  filter  off  and  wash 
the  oxide  with  ammoniacal  warm  water,  till  the  washings  give  no  precipitate 
of  zinc  on  adding  ammonium  sulphide.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  iron 
precipitate  tenaciously  holds  about  a  fifth  of  its  weight  of  zinc,  it  will  be  necessary 
when  the  proportion  is  large  to  redissolve  the  partly  washed  precipitate  in  HCl, 
and  reprecipitate  (best  as  basic  acetate)  ;  the  filtrate  from  this  second  precipitate 
is  added  to  the  oringinal  zinc  filtrate,  and  the  whole  made  up  to  a  litre. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  ammoniacal  zinc  solution  (prepared  as  described 
above)  is  heated,  and  the  zinc  precipitated  in  a  tall  beaker  with  a  slight  excess  of 
sodium  or  ammonium  sulphide,  then  covered  closely  with  a  glass  plate,  and  set 
aside  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  The  clear  liquid  is  removed  by  a  siphon, 
and  hot  water  containing  some  ammonia  again  poured  over  the  precipitate, 
allowed  to  settle,  and  again  removed,  and  the  washing  by  decantation  repeated 
three  or  four  times  ;  finally,  the  precipitate  is  brought  on  tc  a  tolerably  large  and 
porous  filter,  and  well  washed  with  warm  water  containing  ammonia,  till  the 
washings  no  longer  discolour  an  alkaline  lead  solution.  The  filter  pump  may  be 
used  here  with  great  advantage. 

The  filter  with  its  contents  is  then  pushed  through  the  funnel  into  a  large 
flask  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ferric  sulphate  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  immediately  well  stoppered  or  corked,  gently  shaken,  and  put  into  a  warm 
place  ;  after  some  time  it  should  be  again  well  shaken,  and  set  aside  quietly  for 
about  ten  minutes.  After  the  action  is  all  over  the  mixture  should  possess  a 
yellow  colour  from  the  presence  of  undecomposed  ferric  salt ;  when  the  cork  or 
stopper  is  lifted  there  should  be  no  odour  of  HgS.  The  flask  is  then  nearly  filled 
with  cold  distilled  water,  if  necessary  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the 
contents  of  the  flask  titrated  with  permanganate  or  dichromate  as  usual. 

The  free  sulphur  and  filter  wiU  have  no  reducing  effect  upon  the 
permanganate  if  the  solution  be  cool  and  very  dilute. 

3.  Precipitation  by  Standard  Sodium  Sulphide,  with  Alkaline 
Lead  Solution  as  Indicator  (applicable  to  most  Zinc  Ores  and 
Products). 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc  is  prepared  just  as  previously 
described  in  Schwarz's  method. 

Standard  sodium  sulphide. — A  portion  of  caustic  soda  solution 
is  saturated  with  HgS,  sufficient  soda  added  to  remove  the  odour 
of  the  free  gas,  and  the  whole  diluted  to  a  convenient  strength  for 
titrating. 

Standard  zinc  solution.— 43-993  gm.  of  pure  zinc  sulphate  are 
dissolved  to  the  Utre.  1  c.c.  will  then  contain  O'Ol  gm.  of  metallic 
zinc,  and  upon  this  solution,  or  one  prepared  from  pure  metallic 
zinc  of  the  same  strength,  the  sulphide  solution  must  be  titrated. 

Alkahne  lead  indicator. — Is  made  by  heating  together  lead 
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acetate,  tartaric  acid,  and  caustic  soda  solution  in  excess,  until 
a  clear  solution  is  produced.  It  is  preferable  to  mix  the  tartaric 
acid  and  soda  solution  first,  so  as  to  produce  sodium  tartrate  ;  or 
if  the  latter  salt  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  used  instead  of  tartaric  acid. 
Some  operators  use  sodium  nitroprusside  instead  of  lead. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  50  c.c.  of  zinc  solution  ( =0*5  gm.  Zn)  are  put  into 
a  beaker,  a  mixture  of  solutions  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  (3  of  the 
former  to  about  1  of  the  latter)  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the 
precipitate  which  first  forms.  A  few  drops  of  the  lead  solution  are  then,  by 
means  of  a  glass  rod,  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  on  filtering  paper, 
laid  upon  a  slab  or  plate. 

The  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  contained  in  an  ordinary  M  o  h  r '  s  burette  is 
then  allowed  to  flow  into  the  zinc  solution  until,  on  bringing  a  drop  from  the 
mixture  and  placing  it  upon  the  filtering  paper,  so  that  it  may  expand  and  run 
into  a  drop  of  lead  solution,  a  black  line  appears  at  the  point  of  contact ;  the 
reaction  is  very  delicate.  At  first  it  wiU  be  difficult,  probably,  to  hit  the  exact 
point,  but  a  second  trial  with  25  or  50  c.c.  of  zinc  solution  will  enable  the 
operator  to  be  certain  of  the  corresponding  strength  of  the  sulphide  solution. 
As  this  latter  is  always  undergoing  a  slight  change,  it  is  necessary  to  titrate 
occasionally. 

Direct  titration  with  pure  zinc  solution  gave  99 '6  and  100"2,  instead  of  100. 

Groll  recommends  the  use  of  nickel  protochloride  as  indicator, 
instead  of  sodium  nitroprusside  or  lead.  The  drops  are  allowed  to 
flow  together  on  a  porcelain  plate  ;  while  the  point  of  contact  shows 
a  blue  or  green  colour  the  zinc  is  not  all  precipitated  by  the  sulphide, 
therefore  the  latter  must  be  added  until  a  greyish  black  colour 
appears  at  contact. 

4.    Precipitation  as  Sulphide  with  Ferric  Indicator 
(S  c  h  a  f  f  n  e  r). 

Schaffner's  modification  of  this  process,  which  is  used  constantly 
at  the  laboratory  of  the  Vieille  Montagne  and  the  Rhenish  Zinc 
Works,  is  conducted  as  follows  : — For  ores  containing  over  35  per 
cent,  zinc,  0-5  gm.  is  taken  ;  for  poorer  ones,  1  gm.  to  2  gm. 
SiUcates,  carbonates,  or  oxides  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
adding  a  small  proportion  of  nitric  acid  at  boiling  heat  to  peroxidize 
the  iron.  Sulphur  ores  are  treated  with  aqua  regia,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  zinc  afterwards  extracted  by  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
the  final  ammoniacal  solution  is  then  prepared  as  described  on 
page  371. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  titration  is  made  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphide,  1  c.c.  of  which  should  equal  about  O'Ol  gm.  Zn.  The  Vieille  Montagne 
laboratory  uses  ferric  chloride  as  an  indicator,  according  to  Schaffner's  method. 
For  this  purpose  a  single  drop  or  some  few  drops  of  this  chloride  are  let  fall  into 
the  ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc.  The  iron  which  has  been  added  is  at  once 
converted  into  red  flakes  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  which  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  flask.  If  sodium  sulphide  be  dropped  from  a  burette  into  the  solution  of 
zmc,  a  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide  is  at  once  thrown  down,  and  the  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  flakes  of  ferric  hydrate  from  red  to  black  shows  the  moment 
when  all  the  zinc  is  sulphuretted,  and  the  titration  is  ended.  It  is  advisable  to 
keep  the  solution  for  titration  at  from  40°  to  60°  C.  Titration  carried  out  under 
exactly  equal  conditions,  with  a  known  and  carefully  weighed  proportion  of  zinc, 
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gives  comparative  data  for  calculation,  and  thus  for  the  determination  of  the 
contents  of  any  zinc  solution  by  means  of  a  simple  equation.  If,  for  example, 
30"45  c.c.  of  sulphide  have  been  used  to  precipitate  0'25  gm.  of  zinc,  1  c.c.  of  it  will 
precipitate  8-21  mgm.  of  zinc  (30-45:  0-25=1  :  x,  and  therefore  x  =0-00821), 

The  following  method  is  adopted  in  the  laboratory  of  a  well- 
known  copper  works  in  Wales  : — 

Reduce  the  sample  to  fine  powder,  and  dry  at  a  temperature  of  about  105°  C. 
Dissolve  0-5  gm.  of  the  sample  thus  prepared  in  aqua  regia,  evaporate  nearly  to 
dryness,  take  up  with  hot  water,  add  20  c.c.  of  ammonia  and  10  c.c.  of  a  solution 
of  ammonium  carbonate  (1  to  10),  then  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  permanganate 
to  precipitate  lead  and  manganese.  Now  heat  nearly  to  boiling-point  and  filter 
into  a  larger  flask,  wash  the  precipitate  well  with  hot  water  containing  ammonia 
until  a  drop  of  the  washings  shows  no  reaction  with  sodium  sulphide.  The 
volume  of  the  filtrate  and  washings  should  be  about  250  c.c,  and  the  temperature 
about  50°  0.  Now  titrate  with  a  standard  solution  of  sulphide.  The  most 
convenient  strength  is  70  c.c.  =0-5  gm.  of  pure  zinc,  heat  the  sample  liquid 
almost  to  boiling-point,  and  add  not  quite  enough  sulphide  solution  to  precipitate 
the  whole  of  the  zinc.  Now  take  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and 
let  it  fall  into  a  small  beaker  containing  a  few  drops  of  dilute  ammonia,  wash  the 
whole  contents  of  the  beaker  into  the  assay,  and  continue  titrating  slowly  and 
cautiously,  at  last  adding  the  sulphide  solution  by  O'l  c.c.  at  a  time,  while 
continually  agitating  the  flask  until  the  ferric  oxide  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask 
begins  to  turn  black,  when  the  assay  is  finished. 

The  number  of  c.c.  of  sulphide  solution  used  is  noted.  In  order  to  determine 
the  strength  of  the  sulphide  solution,  weigh  0-5  gm.  pure  zinc,  place  this  in  a 
flask,  dissolve  in  10  c.c.  of  HCl,  and  add  some  hot  water,  20  c.c.  of  ammonia,  and 
10  c.c.  of  ammonium  carbonate  as  above,  and  fill  up  with  hot  water  to  about 
250  c.c.  Then  titrate  with  the  sulphide  solution  as  described.  From  the  number 
of  c.c.  used  for  the  0-5  gm.  pure  zinc  (standard),  and  the  number  used  for  the 
sample,  the  zinc  contents  of  the  latter  can  easily  be  calculated. 

The  copper  present  in  blendes  and  calamines  does  not  usually  exceed  0-5  per 
cent.  It  may  be  determined  colorimetrically,  and  the  amount  deducted  from  the 
total  produced. 

If  any  considerable  amount  of  copper  or  other  impurities  be  present,  they 
must  be  separated  by  the  ordinary  well-known  methods.  In  order  to  obtain 
greater  accuracy  a  correction  is  made  by  measuring  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
after  the  assay  is  finished,  and  deducting  0-6  c.c.  from  the  sulphide  solution  used 
for  every  100  c.c.  of  the  volume  of  the  assay  :  this  correction  is  equally  applied 
to  the  standard.  Experiments  have  shown  that  oxide  of  iron  prepared  as  described 
above  placed  in  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water  containing  ammonia,  requires  0-6  c.c. 
of  a  sulphide  solution  of  the  above  strength  to  turn  distinctly  black. 

The  essential  point  in  this  volumetric  process  practised  at  the 
Vieille  Montagne  is  the  perfect  uniformity  of  working  adopted  in 
the  assays  with  reference  to  the  volume  of  the  solutions  and 
reagents  used  and  the  colour  of  the  indicator.  In  titrating,  the 
same  quantities  of  ferric  cliloride,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammonia 
are  invariably  used.  The  operation  is  carried  out  always  at  one 
temperature  and  in  the  same  time,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the 
process,  when  the  iron  begins  to  assume  that  characteristic  colour 
which  the  flakes  show  at  the  edges — points  wliich  should  not  be 
overlooked.  As  a  further  precaution,  the  titrating  apparatus  is 
provided  in  duphcate,  two  assays  being  always  made.  It  permits 
the  execution  of  several  titrations  without  the  necessity  of  a  too 
frequent  renewal  of  sodium  sulphide,  which  is  stored  in  a  yellow 
flask  of  large  capacity  supplying  two  Mohr's  burettes,  under 
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which  the  beakers  can  be  placed  and  warmed.  A  mirror  shows  by 
reflection  the  iron  flakes  which  settle  down  after  shaking  the 
Uquid. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  standardizing 
the  sodium  sulphide  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  volume  of 
fluid,  proportions  of  NHg  and  HCl,  and  colour  of  the  indicator,  as 
will  actually  be  observed  in  the  analysis. 

The  cliief  difiiculty  in  this  sulphide  process  is  the  end-point. 
E.  G.  Ballard,*  has  recommended  a  good  plan  for  ascertaining 
this,  the  following  being  his  own  words  : — 

"  I  have  found  the  following  method  very  delicate  and  rapid  in  determining 
the  end  of  the  titration,  and  it  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  suspended  sulphide 
of  zinc  has  no  action  on  metallic  silver,  whereas  the  smallest  excess  of  sulphide  in 
the  solution  will  produce  a  stain  upon  a  bright  silver  surface.  A  small  bright 
plate  of  silver  is  procured,  and  at  intervals  during  the  titration  a  drop  of  the 
zinc  solution  containing  suspended  ZnS  is  taken  out  on  a  glass  rod  and  placed 
upon  the  silver  plate  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  10  to  20  seconds.  No 
blackening  of  the  silver  surface  occurs  until  there  is  an  excess  of  sulphide 
present,  when  the  stain  upon  the  silver  plate  is  evident  at  once,  and  the  titration 
may  be  considered  finished. 

The  number  of  drops  of  the  standard  solution  of  sulphide  required  to  produce 
the  stain  in  the  time  mentioned,  may  be  ascertained  in  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
in  bulk  to  that  of  the  zinc  solution  operated  upon,  and  afterwards  deducted  from 
the  total  used  in  calculating  the  result.  One  part  of  NajS  in  20,000  of  water  will 
produce  a  stain. 

Another  way  to  use  the  silver-plate  indicator  is  to  run  in  the  sulphide  to  small 
excess,  and  then  titrate  back  with  a  solution  of  zinc  of  known  strength,  watching 
the  disappearance  of  the  stain  on  the  silver  plate  in  this  instance.  Time  is  thus 
gained  when  testing  a  substance  containing  an  unknown  quantity  of  zinc  for  the 
first  time,  but  in  cases  where  the  amount  is  approximately  known,  the  former 
method  suffices,  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphide  being  run  in  at  once,  and  the 
silver-plate  indicator  applied  during  the  addition  of  the  last  portions  only. 

Precaution  :  Although  it  has  been  stated  that  the  precipitated  sulphide  of 
zinc  has  no  action  upon  the  silver  plate,  yet  in  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
ammonia  in  the  cold  there  is  a  slight  action ;  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  observe 
the  precaution  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  adding  more  ammonia  than  is  required 
to  redissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed  in  rendering  the  solution  of  zinc  under 
examination  alkaline.  However,  if  the  temperature  of  the  solution  of  zinc  be 
raised  to  about  180°  F.,  a  much  larger  excess  of  ammonia  may  be  added,  without 
interfering  with  the  accuracy  of  the  test  or  the  final  determination  of  the  zinc. 
Under  any  circumstances  I  prefer  titrating  the  solution  of  zinc  hot. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  stain  on  the  silver  plate  can  be  more  easily 
distinguished  in  a  diffused  light,  such  as  that  reflected  from  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  or  a  white  card,  and  more  especially  if  the  drop  be  removed  at  the  end  of 
10  or  20  seconds  by  means  of  a  small  blotting  pad  or  piece  of  folded  filter-paper. 

A  porcelain  dish  is  the  most  convenient  vessel  in  which  to  perform  the 
titration.  Another  point  to  ensure  accuracy  is  to  be  careful  that  the  silver  plate 
IS  clean,  and  free  from  -grease.  A  little  chalk  and  ammonia  is  useful  for  this 
purpose." 

A  method  of  determining  zinc  by  the  following  means  has  been 
found  by  J.  E.  Clennellf  useful  for  ores  and  the  solutions  used 
m  gold  extraction  without  the  use  of  an  external  indicator,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  usual  sulphide  and  ferrocyanide  process. 


'  J.  S.  C  I.  16,  399. 
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The  zinc  is  precipitated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  of  known 
strength,  added  in  slight  excess,  the  excess  of  sulphide  being  then  determined  by 
making  use  of  the  reaction — 

NajS  +2KAgCy2  ^Ag^S  +2NaCy  +2KCy. 
The  solutions  required  are — 

Sodium  Sulphide. — A  convenient  strength  being  about  0*2  per  cent.  Na^S. 

Silver  Double  Cyanide. — Prepared  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide  (say,  2  or  3  per  cent.  KCy)  till  a  slight  permanent  precipitate 
of  AgCy  is  produced,  allowing  to  stand,  and  filtering. 

Silver  Nitrate. — Any  dilute  solution  of  known  strength.  A  convenient  standard 
is  one  containing  5'215  gm.  AgNOj  per  litre,  I  c.c.  being  equivalent  to  O'OOl  gm. 
zinc. 

Potassium  Iodide. — 1  per  cent,  solution. 

It  is  perhaps  advisable  also  to  have  a  standard  zinc  solution  prepared  from  pure 
metallic  zinc  or  pure  zinc  sulphate,  and  containing  0'5  or  1  per  cent.  Zn. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  zinc  in  ores  or  similar  substances  is  brought 
into  solution  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  liquid  made  strongly  alkaline  with 
caustic  soda  or  ammonia,  boiled,  diluted,  and  filtered  if  necessary.  In  cyanide 
solutions,  the  sulphide  may  in  general  be  applied  direct ;  in  some  cases,  however, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  cyanogen  by  a  preliminary  operation. 

The  liquid  to  be  examined  is  mixed  with  a  measured  volume  of  sodium  sulphide, 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  required  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  zinc.  The 
liquid  is  weU  shaken  in  a  stoppered  flask ;  a  little  lime  may  be  added  to  promote 
settling.  The  whole,  or  an  aliquot  part,  is  then  filtered,  and  an  excess  of  the 
double  silver  cyanide  added.  The  precipitate  of  AgjS  generally  settles  rapidly, 
and  is  easily  filtered  and  washed  (occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  little 
more  lime).  About  5  c.c.  of  the  1  per  cent.  KI  solution  are  added  to  the  filtrate, 
and  the  liquid  titrated  with  AgNOg  till  a  slight  yellowish  turbidity  remains 
permanent, 

1  gm.  KCy  =0-3  gm.  Na2S=0-25  gm.  Zn. 

A  table  is  given  which  illustrates  the  results  of  titrations  made  by  this  method 
with  solutions  containing  known  quantities  of  zinc. 

In  three  trials  made  with  zinc  double  cyanide,  a  separate  portion  of  the 
original  liquid  was  tested  in  the  ordinary  way  for  "  total  cyanide,"  i.e.,  by 
titration  with  silver  nitrate,  using  alkali  iodide  indicator,  and  the  cyanide  so 
found  deducted  from  the  amoimt  shown  by  titration  after  adding  sodium 
sulphide  and  the  double  silver  salt.  In  another  test,  however,  the  cyanide  was 
precipitated  before  making  the  determination  of  zinc,  by  adding  excess  of  AgNOg, 
and  then  a  few  drops  of  HCl  to  remove  excess  of  AgNOg,  boiling  and  filtering  ; 
making  strongly  alkaline  with  NaOH  before  adding  NagS. 

In  presence  of  ferrocyanide  and  thiocyanate,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  make 
the  solution  strongly  alkahne  to  ensure  complete  precipitation  of  the  zinc 
sulphide. 

5.    Determination  as  Ferrocyanide. 

In  Acetic  Acid  Solution  (G ale tti).— When  ores  containing  zinc 
and  iron  are  dissolved  in  acid,  and  the  iron  precipitated  witli 
ammonia,  the  ferric  oxide  invariably  carries  down  with  it  a  portion 
of  the  zinc,  and  it  is  only  by  repeated  precipitation  that  the  complete 
separation  can  be  made.  In  this  process  the  zinc  is  converted  into 
soluble  acetate,  and  titrated  by  a  standard  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  in  the  presence  of  insoluble  ferric  acetate. 

The  standard  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  as  used  by 
Galetti,  contains  41-250  gm.  per  Htre.  1  c.c.  =-0-01  gm.  Zn,  but 
its  actual  working  value  must  be  fixed  by  experiment. 

Standard  zinc  solution,  10  gm.  of  pure  metallic  zinc,  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  per  litre. 
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The  process  is  available  in  the  presence  of  moderate  quantities 
of  iron  and  lead,  but  copper,  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt  must 
be  absent. 

The  adjustment  of  the  ferrocyanide  solution  (which  should  be 
freshly  prepared  at  short  intervals)  must  be  made  in  precisely  the 
same  way  and  with  the  same  volume  of  liquid  as  the  actual  analysis 
of  ores,  and  is  best  done  as  follows  : — 

25  c.c.  of  zinc  solution  are  measured  into  a  beaker,  15  c.c.  of  liquid  ammonia 
of  sp.  gr.  0'900  added  to  render  the  solution  alkaline,  then  very  cautiously 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  50  c.c.  of  acid  ammonium  acetate  (made  by  adding 
together  20  c.c.  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0*900,  15  c.c.  of  concentrated  acetic  acid 
and  65  c.c.  of  distiUed  water),  which  is  poured  into  the  mixture,  then  diluted  to 
250  CO.,  and  warmed  to  about  50°  C.  The  titration  is  then  made  with  the 
ferrocyanide  solution  by  adding  it  from  a  burette  until  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is 
precipitated.  Galetti  judges  the  ending  of  the  process  from  the  first  change  of 
colour  from  white  to  ash  grey,  which  occurs  when  the  ferrocyanide  is  in  excess  ; 
but  it  is  best  to  ascertain  the  ending  by  taking  drops  from  the  solution,  and 
bringing  them  in  contact  with  solution  of  uranium  acetate  on  a  white  plate  until 
a  faint  brown  colour  appears.  The  ferrocyanide  solution  should  be  of  such 
strength  that  measure  for  measure  it  agi'ees  with  the  standard  zinc  solution. 

In  examining  ores  of  zinc,  such  as  calamine  and  blende,  Galetti  takes  0'5  gm. 
for  the  analysis,  and  makes  the  solution  up  to  500  c.c.  Calamine  is  at  once 
treated  with  HCl  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bring  it  into  solution.  Blende  is 
treated  with  aqua  regia,  and  evaporated  with  excess  of  HCl  to  remove  nitric 
acid.  The  solutions  of  zinc  so  obtained  invariably  contain  iron,  which  together 
with  the  zinc  is  kept  in  solution  by  the  HCl,  but  to  ensure  the  peroxidation  of 
the  iron,  it  is  always  advisable  to  add  a  little  potassium  chlorate  at  a  boiUng  heat 
during  the  extraction  of  the  ore.  The  hydrochloric  solution  is  then  diluted  to 
about  100  c.c,  30  c.c.  of  ammonia  added,  heated  to  boiling,  exactly  neutralized 
with  acetic  acid,  100  c.c.  of  the  acid  ammonium  acetate  poured  in,  and  diluted  to 
about  500  c.c.  The  mixture  so  prepared  will  contain  all  the  zinc  in  solution,  and 
the  iron  will  be  precipitated  as  acetate.  The  titration  may  at  once  be  proceeded 
with  at  a  temperature  of  about  50°  to  60°  C.  by  adding  the  ferrocyanide  until 
the  necessary  reaction  with  uranium  is  obtained.  As  before  mentioned,  Galetti 
takes  the  change  of  colour  as  the  ending  of  the  process,  and  when  iron  is  present 
this  is  quite  distinguishable,  but  it  requires  consideral)le  practice  to  rely  upon, 
and  it  is  therefore  safer  to  use  the  uranium  indicator.  When  using  the  uranium, 
however,  it  is  better  to  dilute  the  zinc  solution  less,  both  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  standard  ferrocyanide  and  the  analysis  of  ores.  The  dilution  is  necessary 
with  Galetti' s  method  of  ending  the  process,  but  half  the  volume  of  liquid, 
or  even  less,  is  better  wi-th  the  external  indicator. 

In  Hydrochloric  Acid  Solution  (Fahlberg). — This  method  is 
not  available  in  the  presence  of  iron,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  cadmium, 
lead,  or  manganese. 

Both  these  processes  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
L.  de  Koninck  and  E,  Prost*  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  exact 
reactions  which  take  place  in  adding  potassium  ferrocyanide  to 
a  solution  of  zinc.  The  reaction  takes  place  somewhat  slowly  ; 
therefore  there  may,  at  first,  be  an  excess  of  ferrocyanide  as  proved 
by  the  uranium  reaction.  Soon,  however,  this  excess  disappears, 
as  an  insoluble  double  compound  of  zinc  and  potassium  ferrocyanide 
is  formed.  The  direct  titration  of  zinc  by  means  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  recommended.  The  following 
is  found  by  the  authors  to  give  trustworthy  results. 

«  Z.  a.  C.  1896,  460,  also  C.  N.  76,  6 
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Method  of  Procedure  :  10  gra.  of  pure  zinc  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  nearly  neutralized  with  soda,  and  made  up  to  1  litre.  27  gra.  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  are  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  water.  These  solutions  are  then  checked 
by  mixing  20  c.c.  of  the  zinc  solution  with  50  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  chloride,  two  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  and 
10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  075)  ;  tlie  zinc  solution  must  be  measured 
from  an  accurate  pipette,  but  tlie  others  are  only  roughly  measured.  40  c.c. 
exactly  of  the  ferrocyanide  solution  are  now  added,  and,  after  being  left  for  at 
least  ten  minutes,  the  excess  is  titrated  with  the  zinc  solution  until  the  uranium 
reaction  is  no  longer  obtained.  The  relation  between  the  zinc  and  the  ferro- 
cyanide is  thus  determined. 

The  determination  of  zinc  in  any  of  its  ores  is  carried  out  as  follows  :— 2-5  gm. 
of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
to  render  any  silica  insoluble,  the  residue  being  taken  up  with  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  little  water.  The  filtrate  from  this  is  freed  from  lead,  cadmium,  etc., 
by  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  boiled  to  expel  the  gas,  and,  after  cooling, 
mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  saturated  bromine  water.  After  pouring  the  liquid  into 
a  500  c.c.  flask,  containing  100  c.c.  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0'9),  and  10  c.c.  of  a  25  per 
cent,  solution  of  ammonium  bicarbonate,  it  is,  when  cold,  made  up  to  the  mark. 

When  the  precipitate  has  quite  settled,  the  liquid  is  passed  through  a  dry 
filter.  100  c.c.  are  then  pipetted  off,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  titrated 
with  the  ferrocyanide  in  the  way  described. 

Maxwell  Lyte,*  wlio  used  the  original  method  of  Fahlberg, 
gives  the  following  method  of  treating  a  blende  containing  lead, 
copper,  and  iron  in  small  quantities  : — 

2  gm.  of  finely  powdered  ore  were  boiled  with  strong  HCl  and  a  little  KCIO3, 
the  insoluble  matter  again  treated  in  like  manner,  the  solutions  mixed  and 
evaporated  somewhat,  washed  into  a  beaker,  cooled,  and  moist  barium  carbonate 
added  to  precipitate  iron,  copper,  etc.,  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours,  then  filtered 
into  a  200  c.c.  flask  containing  10  c.c.  of  strong  HCl,  and  washed  until  the  exact 
measure  was  obtained.  20  c.c.  {  =0"2  gm.)  of  blende  were  measured  into  a  smaU 
beaker,  diluted  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  3  drops  of  uranic  solution  added 
as  indicator,  and  the  ferrocyanide  delivered  in  from  a  burette.  When  70  c.c. 
were  added  the  brown  tinge  disappeared  slowly  ;  the  testing  on  a  white  plate  was 
then  resorted  to,  and  the  ferrocyanide  added  drop  by  drop,  until  the  proper  effect 
was  observed  at  73  c.c.  As  a  slight  excess  of  ferrocyanide  was  necessary  to  produce 
the  brown  colour,  0'2  c.c.  was  deducted,  leaving  72-8  c.c.  as  the  quantity  necessary 
to  precipitate  all  the  zinc.  The  0'2  gm.  of  blende  therefore  contained  0-0728  gm. 
of  Zn  or  36 -4  per  cent. 

The  sample  in  question  contained  about  2*7  per  cent,  of  copper, 
but  tliis  was  precipitated  with  the  iron  by  the  barium  carbonate  ; 
had  it  contained  a  larger  quantity,  the  process  would  not  have  been 
available  unless  the  copper  was  removed  by  other  means. 

Mahon|  uses  the  ferrocyanide  method  much  in  the  same  way 
as  above  described,  but  finds  that  Mn  must  be  absent  to  ensure 
good  results.  In  the  presence  of  Mn  he  separates  the  Zn  from 
a  strong  acetic  solution  with  HgS.  The  sulphide  is  then  dissolved 
in  HCl  and  titrated  as  before. 

A  modification  of  the  ferrocyanide  method  so  as  to  be  available 
for  the  determination  of  both  zinc  and  manganese  in  the  presence 
of  each  other  has  been  devised  by  G.  C.  Stone. J 

The  standard  solutions  required  are  : — 

Potassium  ferrocyanide,  about  30  gm.  per  Utre.    Its  actual 
working  strength  is  found  by  titrating  it  upon  a  known  weight  of 
•  C.  N.  21,  232,         t  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.  4,  53,         t  J.  Am.  C.  S.  17,  437. 
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either  zinc  or  manganese  in  slightly  acid  solution,  using  a  very- 
dilute  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate  as  outside  indicator.  A  correction 
is  made  in  all  cases  for  the  amount  of  ferrocyanide  required  to  give 
the  reaction  with  the  indicator,  and  may  be  taken  as  0*5  c.c.  for 
every  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  titrated. 

Potassium  permanganate,  1-99  gm.  of  the  pure  salt  per  litre. 
1  c.c.  =  l  mgm.  of  Mn. 

The  end-point  of  reaction  with  the  indicator  is  found  by  placing 
drops  of  the  cobalt  solution  on  a  wliite  tile,  and  bringing  a  drop  of 
the  hquid  under  titration  in  contact  with  it,  but  not  actually 
mixing.  The  immediate  production  of  a  faint  green  Mne  at  the 
junction  of  the  drops  is  accepted  as  the  correct  reading. 

Method  of  Proceduee  :  The  ore  is  dissolved  in  HCl  with  the  addition  of 
KCIO3  as  an  oxidizer,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  have  sufficient  acid  to  keep  all 
the  manganese  in  solution. 

Lead  alone  need  not  be  separated  ;  copper  can  be  precipitated  by  lead  ;  or 
lead  and  copper  can  both  be  precipitated  by  aluminium.  Cadmium  should 
be  precipitated  by  HjS,  and  the  filtrate  oxidized.  Iron  and  aluminium  are 
best  separated  by  barium  carbonate,  but  the  latter  must  be  free  from  alkali 
carbonates  and  hydroxides,  barium  hydroxide,  and  ammonium  salts.  A  salt 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  purpose  may  be  obtained  by  suspending  the  ordinary 
pure  carbonate  (first  proved  free  from  ammonium  salts)  in  warm  water  for  several 
hours  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  barium  chloride. 

The  weU-oxidized  solution  of  the  ore  is  put  into  a  500  c.c.  flask,  and  barium 
carbonate  suspended  in  water  added  until  the  precipitate  coagulates.  The  whole 
is  then  poured  into  a  beaker,  well  mixed,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid 
decanted  through  a  dry  filter,  and  diluted  to  500  c.c.  Portions  of  50,  100  or 
200  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  used  for  each  titration.  One  portion,  which  should 
contain  between  O'Ol  and  0*04  gm.  of  manganese,  is  diluted  to  200  c.c,  heated 
nearly  to  boiling  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  titrated  rapidly  with  permanganate 
with  vigorous  stirring. 

A  second  portion  is  made  slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  zinc  and 
manganese  are  titrated  together  in  the  cold  with  ferrocyanide  ;  the  dark  colour 
of  the  precipitate  suddenly  changes  to  light  yellowish  green  shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  reaction.  It  is  not  necessary  to  test  with  the  cobalt  solution  until 
1  or  2  c.c.  of  the  ferrocyanide  have  been  added  after  the  lightening  of  the 
precipitate. 

Example  :  1  c.c.  of  the  ferrocyanide  solution  equalled  0 "00606  gm.  of  zinc,  or 
0  00384  of  manganese ;  1  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  equalled  0-001  gm.  of 
manganese.  2^  gm.  of  the  ore  were  dissolved,  and  the  iron  precipitated  and 
filtered  off.  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  were  diluted,  heated,  and  titrated  with 
permanganate,  requiring  18-45  c.c.  =7'38  per  cent,  of  manganese.  100  c.c. 
titrated  with  ferrocyanide  required  27-85  c.c.  of  which  9-61  c.c.  would  be  used  by 
the  manganese  present.  Deducting  this,  18-24  c.c.  was  left  for  the  zinc,  equal  to 
0-11053  gm.,  or  22-11  per  cent.  The  amounts  of  zinc  and  manganese  as  determined 
gravimetricaUy  were  22-05  and  7-58  per  cent,  respectively. 

Von  Schulz  and  Low's  method*  as  modified  by  Pattinson 
and  Redpathf  (apphcable  to  blende,  flue-dust,  etc.). 

Treat  1  gram  of  the  ore  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently,  and  after  some  time 
add  nitric  acid.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  and  extract  the  residue  with  1  gram  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  3 — 5  c.c.  of  ammonia ;  redissolve  the  residue  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  extract  a  second  time,  using  the  same 
quantities  of  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia  as  before.    Filter,  and  wash 


*  J  S,  0.  I.  1892,  84G,       t  J-  S.  C.  I.  1905,  228. 
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several  times  with  hot  chloride  of  ammonium  solution  of  5  %  strength.  If 
manganese  is  present,  precipitate  it  by  adding  bromine -water  to  the  ammoniaoal 
solution,  filter,  redissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ammonium 
acetate,  precipitate  by  U^S  any  zinc  carried  down  with  the  manganese,  dissolve 
the  ZuS  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  it  to  the  main  solution.  Add  hydrochloric 
acid  till  the  solution  is  just  acid,  then  a  further  10  c.c.  and  titrate  the  solution 
hot,  reserving  a  portion  at  first  in  case  two  much  ferrocyanide  should  be  run  in. 
Use  uranium  acetate  spotted  on  a  white  porcelain  plate  as  indicator.  (When 
copper  is  present,  it  is  removed  by  Seaman's  method,  see  below). 

W.  H.  Seaman*  recommends  the  use  of  aluminium  (in  place 
of  granulated  lead  previously  recommended,  which  gave  rise  to 
high  results)  for  the  removal  of  copper,  the  process  being  carried 
out  as  follows  : — 

0-5  gm.  oi,the  ore  is  covered  with  7  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  an  equal 
volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  act  for 
15  minutes  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  7  grams  of  ammonium  chloride 
are  now  introduced,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness.  After  making  alkaline 
with  5  c.c.  of  ammonia,  15  c.c.  of  bromine  water  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
boiled  for  three  minutes,  filtered  hot,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  a  mixture 
of  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia.  The  filtrate  faintly  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  boiled  for  three  minutes  with  aluminium  foil,  which  precipitates 
all  the  copper,  lead  and  cadmium.  The  foil  is  then  removed,  and  the  liquid 
titrated  hot,  the  precipitated  metals  in  no  way  interfering.  In  standardizing 
the  ferrocyanide  solution,  the  amount  of  zinc  used  should  correspond  as  closely 
as  possible  to  that  in  the  ore,  and  a  correction  should  always  be  made  for  the 
amount  of  ferrocyanide  required  to  produce  the  coloration  of  the  indicator  in 
a  blank  experiment. 

6.    Determination  as  Zinc-Ammonium  Phosphate. 

The  method  has  been  devised  by  P.  H.  Walker.f  This  process 
is  a  modification  of  that  devised  by  Stolba  for  the  determination 
of  magnesium,  and  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

To  the  zinc  solution,  which  should  contain  ammonium  chloride,  a  large  excess 
of  ammonia  is  added,  then  a  large  excess  of  sodium  phosphate  solution. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  now  gradually  added  until,  after  stirring,  the  solution 
remains  milky,  when  the  liquid  is  heated  to  about  75°  C,  and  the  gradual  addition 
of  acid  continued,  with  constant  stirring,  until  nearly  complete  neutralization  is 
attained.  By  this  means  the  precipitate  becomes  crystalline,  and  after  five 
minutes'  standing  it  should  be  filtered  off  and  washed  with  cold  water  until  the 
washings  show  only  a  faint  trace  of  chloride.  The  filter  paper  and  precipitate 
are  now  returned  to  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  was  carried  out,  an 
excess  of  standard  acid  added,  and  the  exact  point  of  neutrality  determined  by 
means  of  standard  alkali,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.    From  the  equation — 

ZnNHiPO*  -I-H2SO4  =ZnS04  -fNH4H2P04 

it  is  seen  that  1  c.c.  of  normal  acid  corresponds  with  32*7  mgm.  of  zinc.  The 
method  gives  good  results.  Since  the  zinc  ammonium  phosphate  is  not 
precipitated  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  any  magnesium  present, 
which  will  be  precipitated,  may  be  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate 
neutralized  to  throw  down  the  zinc.  Fairly  good  results  are  obtained  by  this 
method  also  in  the  presence  of  iron,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  but  any  manganese 
must  be  previously  separated,  best  by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate. 

•  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1907,  205-211  and  J.  S.  C.  I.  1907,  258. 
t  J.  Am.  C.  S.  1901,  23,  [7],  4G8— 470. 
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7.    Zinc  and  Lead. 

Rupp*  has  recently  devised  the  following  method  for  the 
determination  of  zinc  (and  lead).  It  depends  on  the  fact  that  when 
a  neutral  solution  of  zinc  is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
the  soluble  double  cyanide  KgZn  (CN)^  is  formed  at  first,  but  the 
least  excess  of  zinc  causes  the  production  of  insoluble  zinc  cyanide. 
The  method  is  inapplicable  in  the  presence  of  acetates. 

jNIethod  of  Proceduke  :  The  solution  of  zinc  as  sulphate  or  chloride  is 
neutralized  by  means  of  caustic  soda,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator,  and  made, 
up  to  a  known  volume.  Into  a  flask  containing  about  0-5  gm.  of  ammonium 
chloride  dissolved  in  a  little  water  20  c.c.  of  KCN  is  accurately  measured, 
and  the  neutral  solution  of  zinc  is  run  in  from  a  burette  into  this  mixture,  with 
constant  agitation,  until  a  permanent  turbidity  appears.  The  cyanide  solution 
is  standardized  in  the  same  way  with  a  solution  of  pure  zinc  sulphate.  The 
presence  of  a  salt  of  ammonia  is  essential,  as  it  causes  the  re-solution  of  precipitate 
locally  formed  in  the  cyanide  solution.  Too  much  ammonium  chloride  causes 
high  results. 

1  c.c.  N/g  KCN  =0-008171  gm.  Zn. 

Lead, — Lead  cyanide  is  not  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali  cyanide,  but  is  readily 
so  in  acids.  On  adding  excess  of  KCN  to  a  lead  solution  and  filtering,  the  excess 
of  KCN  can  be  titrated  with  HCl.  The  solution  of  lead  as  nitrate  is  neutralized 
by  means  of  NaOH,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator,  and  added  to  25  c.c.  of 
^/a  KCN  solution  contained  in  a  100  c.c.  measuring  flask,  the  amount  of  lead 
present  being  such  that  an  excess  of  cyanide  remains  after  it  has  all  been 
precipitated  as  Pb  (CN)2.  The  flask  is  made  up  to  the  mark,  well  shaken,  allowed 
to  stand  for  10  minutes,  and  filtered.  50  or  75  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  then  titrated 
with        or        HCl,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 

1  c.c.        HC1  =  1  c.c.        KCN  =0-0518  gm.  Pb. 
IPb  =2KCN  =2HC1. 

The  cyanide  is  standardized  by  a  pure  lead  salt. 

Greenwood  and  Brisleef  consider  that  of  all  volumetric 
processes  for  the  determination  of  zinc  Schaffner's  (see  p.  373) 
is  of  the  mdest  apphcation  and  affords  the  highest  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  method  was  found  to  give  the  best  results  with 
the  assay  solution  at  a  temperature  between  60°  and  80°  C,  the 
volume  being  150-170  c.c.  and  containing  excess  of  ammonia. 
The  indicator  employed  was  ferric  hydroxide  (formed  in  the  assay 
solution  by  the  addition  of  1  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  ferric 
chloride),  and  corrections  for  the  excess  volume  of  Hquid  and  for 
the  excess  of  sulphide  required  to  blacken  the  indicator  were 
applied.  The  ferrocyanide  method  is  recognised  as  being  very 
rapid  and  fairly  accurate,  but  in  the  authors'  opinion  its  value  is 
greatly  impaired  by  the  unsatisfactory  end-point  of  the  titration 
when  a  uranium  indicator  is  employed.  Ammonium  tetramolybdate 
is  stated  to  be  nearly  twice  as  delicate  an  indicator  as  the  uranium 
salt,  and  its  use  is  recommended  for  this  purpose.  Walker's 
method  (see  6)  is  considered  of  hmited  application  only,  the  results 
being  seriously  affected  in  the  presence  of  hme  and  magnesia. 

"  Chem.  Zeit.^ldlO,  34.  121. 
1o^J^^74^°*^"^'^**  Assay  of  Zinc,  Inst,  of  Metals,  Octobor,  1909,  also  in  J.  S.  C.  /,. 
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8.    Zinc  Dust. 

The  value  of  this  substance  depends  upon  the  amount  of  metalhc 
zinc  contained  in  it ;  but  as  it  generally  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  zinc  oxide,  the  foregoing  methods  are  not  available  for  its 
valuation.  The  volume  of  hydrogen  yielded  by  it  on  treatment 
with  acids  appears  to  be  the  most  accurate,  as  suggested  by 
Fresenius  or  by  Barnes.*  This  may  very  well  be  done  in  the 
nitrometer  with  decomposing  flask,  comparing  the  volume  of  gas 
yielded  by  pure  zinc  and  the  sample  of  dust  under  examination. 

L.  deKoninckf  has  shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  india- 
rubber  connections  in  the  apparatus  used,  as  otherwise  there  is 
a  loss  of  hydrogen,  due  to  diffusion. 

Many  other  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  valuation  of 
this  substance.  The  best  is  that  of  Klemp,J  which  consists  in 
treating  the  dust  with  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  and  potassium 
iodate  ;  the  latter  is  reduced  in  definite  proportion  by  the  metallic 
zinc  to  potassium  iodide,  which  is  determined  by  distillation  in  the 
iodimetric  apparatus,  fig.  38  or  39. 

The  solutions  of  potash  and  iodate  must  be  somewhat  concentrated,  and  the 
mixture  with  the  zinc  dust  must  be  intimate,  which  may  ho  best  secured  by 
shaking  the  whole  together  in  a  well- stoppered  200  c.c.  flask  with  glass  beads. 
A  5  per  cent,  solution  of  iodate  should  be  used,  and  the  potash  solution  should 
be  about  40  per  cent.  For  1  gm.  of  the  dust,  30  c.c.  of  the  iodate  and  so  much  of 
the  potash  solution  should  be  used  as  to  measure  130  c.c.  The  weighed  substance, 
together  with  the  beads,  being  abeady  in  the  flask,  the  solutions  are  added,  the 
stopper  greased  with  vaseline,  tied  down  and  shaken  for  five  minutes,  then  heated 
on  the  water-bath,  with  occasional  shaking  for  one  hour.  (Digestion  without  heat 
gives  practically  the  same  results.)  The  flask  is  then  cooled  and  the  contents 
diluted  to  250  or  500  c.c,  and  50  or  100  c.c.  placed  in  the  distilling  flask,  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  iodine  so  set  free  distilled  into  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  titrated  with  thiosulphate  in  the  usual  way.  Each  gram  of  iodine 
equals  1"5451  gm.  Zinc. 

A  simpler  method  has  been  devised  by  A.  R.  Wahl,I|  but  hke 
many  others  it  gives  no  protection  against  metalHc  iron,  but  this 
of  course  can  be  ascertained  by  other  means. 

It  was  found  that  when  solid  ferric  sulphate  is  added  to  zinc  dust 
suspended  in  a  Httle  cold  water  with  exclusion  of  free  acid,  a  reaction 
occurs  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  zinc  quickly  and  totally 
dissolves  with  formation  of  a  clear  greenish  solution.  A  small 
residue  remains  consisting  of  lead  and  other  impurities.  The 
solution  of  the  zinc  takes  place  without  any  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  reaction  is  therefore  represented  by  the  equation — 

^'62(804)3  +  Zn = ZnSO^  +  2FeS04. 

When  all  has  dissolved,  it  is  only  necessary  to  acidify  the  solution 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  with  permanganate  to  find  the 
quantity  of  ferrous  salt  formed,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  metalhc 
zinc  in  the  sample  under  examination. 

•  J.  S.  C.  I  6,  lis.  t  J.  S.  C.  I.  1908,  4;)0. 

I  Z.  a.  C.  29,  253.  II  J.  S.  C.  I.  16,  15. 
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Peeparation  of  Pure  Ferric  Sulphate.— 500  gm.  of  pure  ferrous  sulphate 
are  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  to  it  are  added  100  gm.  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  gradually  210  gm.  of  nitric  acid  (GO  per  cent.).  On  adding  the  nitric 
acid,  torrents  of  nitrous  gas  are  evolved,  the  solution  acquiring  a  nearly  black 
colour,  which  disappears  again  when  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  added.  The  solution 
is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  until  it  becomes  solid,  when  it  is  ground  with 
alcohol  in  a  mortar,  put  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  alcohol  until  the  filtrate  is 
no  longer  acid.  The  product  is  then  dried  thoroughly  on  the  water-bath  to  re- 
move all  alcohol,  and  the  salt,  which  is  a  perfectly  white  powder,  is  kept  in  stoppered 
bottles  for  use. 

Method,  of  Procedtjre  :  About  J  gm.  of  zinc  dust  is  put  into  a  stoppered 
250  c.c.  flask  and  to  it  are  added  25  c.c.  of  cold  water.  The  mixture  is  agitated, 
and  when  the  zinc  is  thoroughly  suspended,  7  gm.  of  ferric  sulphate  are  added. 
There  is  a  gentle  evolution  of  heat,  and  after  shaking  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  zinc  will  have  completely  dissolved,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  residue  of 
impurities.  25  c.c.  of  strong  sidphuric  acid  are  then  added,  and  the  flask  is 
made  up  to  the  mark  with  water.  50  c.c.  of  this  solution,  after  dilution  with 
50  c.c.  of  water,  are  titrated  with  standard  permanganate. 

From  the  quantity  of  the  latter  employed,  the  percentage  of  metallic  zinc  is  at 
once  found.  ^ 

Another  method  is  as  follows  : — * 

One  gm.  of  the  sample  is  weighed  into  a  dry  stoppered  200  c.c.  flask,  mixed 
with  100  c.c.  of  potassium  dichromate  solution  (30  gm.  per  litre)  and  10  c.c.  of 
1  :  3  sulphuric  acid,  and  agitated  for  five  minutes.  Another  10  c.c.  of  acid  are 
then  added,  and  the  shaking  continued  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  every 
thing,  except  a  small  earthly  residue,  should  be  dissolved.  The  liquid  is  diluted 
to  500  c.c,  and  in  50  c.c.  thereof  the  excess  of  dichromate  is  determined  by 
introducing  10  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  potassium  iodide  and  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
titrating  the  liberated  iodine  with  decinormal  thiosulphate. 

9.    Zinc  Oxide  and  Carbonate. 

Benedikt  and  Cantorf  show  that  zinc  oxide  and  carbonate 
can  be  accurately  titrated  with  standard  acid  and  alkali,  using 
methyl  orange  as  indicator  ;  and  other  zinc  salts,  using  phenol- 
phthalein.  The  oxide  or  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  acid, 
and  the  excess  titrated  back  by  soda  solution.  Zinc  salts  are 
dissolved  in  water  (50  c.c.  [to  [O'l  ■  gm.  ZnO),  phenolphthalein  is 
added,  and  then  standard  soda  solution  to  intense  red  colour. 
A  few  more  c.c.  of  soda  are  then  added,  the  mixture  is  boiled  for 
some  minutes,  and  the  excess  of  soda  titrated.  If  either  free  acid 
or  zinc  oxide  is  present  in  the  zinc  salt,  it  is  neutraHzed  in  presence 
of  methyl  orange  by  alkah  or  acid,  as  the  case  may  be. 

ACETONE. 

Dimethyl-Ketone  00(^3)3  =  58-05. 

Acetone  is  an  important  constituent  of  wood-spirit  and  is 
largely  used  as  a  solvent  in  the  manufacture  of  cordite,  the 
msoluble  cellulose  hexanitrate  being  by  its  aid  worked  into  a  homo- 
geneous mixture  with  the  nitroglycerine.  For  such  purposes  the 
acetone  must  be  free  from  high  boiling  constituents  and  especially 

•Analyst  25,  279.  f  ZeU.  angew.  Chem.  1888,  236,  237. 
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from  acid  or  acid-forming  substances,  which  are  injurious.  The 
British  Government  specification*  for  acetone  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  liquid  is  to  be  genuine  Acetone  and  must  contain  no  other 
ingredients  except  small  quantities  of  substances  which  are  normal 
by-products  of  the  manufacture  of  Acetone.  It  must  be  colour- 
less and  absolutely  transparent,  and  when  mixed  with  distilled 
water  in  any  proportions  it  must  show  no  turbidity.  It  must 
leave  no  residue  when  evaporated  upon  a  boiling  water-bath. 

The  sp.  gr.  must  not  be  greater  than  0*800  at  15-5°  C.  compared 
with  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

One  cubic  centimetre  of  a  0*10  per  cent,  solution  in  distilled 
water  of  pure  permanganate  of  potash  added  to  100  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  Acetone  must  retain  its  distinctive  colour  for  not  less 
than  30  minutes.  This  test  is  to  be  conducted  at  a  temperature 
of  15-5°  C. 

The  Acetone  is  not  to  contain  more  than  0-002  per  cent,  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  is  otherwise  to  be  quite  neutral." 

The  above  stringent  requirements  ensure  that  only  the  middle 
fractions  from  the  distillation  of  acetone  from  acetate  of  Ume  are 
supplied,  and  that  the  acetone  is  not  contaminated  with  foreign 
matter,  and  contains  no  more  than  traces  of  any  substances  except 
ethyl  methyl  ketone,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  tliat.f 

Commercial  acetones  may  contain  both  basic  bodies  and  acids. 
The  basic  bodies  and  strong  acids  may  be  determined  by  diluting 
a  measured  volume  of  the  sample  with  an  equal  volume  of  boiled 
distilled  water,  adding  2-4  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  para- 
nitrophenol  in  water,  and  titrating  with  standard  acid  or  alkah 
solution.  Weak  acids  may  be  detected  and  determined  by  mixing 
with  water  as  before,  boihng  for  5  or  10  minutes,  adding  phenol- 
phthalein  and  titrating  with  standard  caustic  alkah.  Carbon 
dioxide  is  readily  determined  by  adding  water  and  phenolphthalein 
and  titrating  at  once  without  boihng. 

Conroyt  points  out  the  importance  of  protecting  from  hght 
all  samples  of  acetone  intended  for  testing. 

.  Acetone  may  be  determined  by  Messinger's  method, ||  which 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  acetone  is  treated  with  iodine 
and  potash  iodoform  and  potassium  acetate  are  formed.  It  is 
carried  out  as  follows  : — 

25  c.c.  of  KOH  and  1—2  c.c.  of  the  sample  (e.g.,  methyl  alcohol)  are 
measured  into  a  stoppered  250  c.c.  flask,  the  mixture  well  shaken,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  5  to  10  minutes,  ^/q  iodine  solution  is  then  run  in  from  a  burette, 
drop  by  drop,  vigorously  shaking  all  the  time,  until  the  upper  portion  of  the 
solution,  after  standing  a  minute,  becomes  quite  clear.  A  few  more  c.c.  of  ^/g 
iodine  are  added,  as  an  excess  is  essential.  After  shaking,  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  10 — 15  minutes  and  [then  25  c.c.  ^/i  sulphuric  acid  are  added. 

•  This  waa  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  the  Director  of  Artillery,  Royal  Gunpowder 
Factory,  Waltliam  Abbey,  in  June,  1910. — A.E.J. 

t  Mar.'^hall  "Acetone:  its  manufacture  and  purification,"  J.  S.  C.  I.  1904,  23,  645. 

t  J.  S.  C.  I.  1900,  19,  209. 
y  Ber.  1888,  21,  3606;  also  J.  S.  C.  I.  1889,  8,  138. 
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The  excess  of  iodine  thus  liberated  is  then  titrated  with  N/^o  sodium  thiosulphate 
sohition  and  starch. 

Let  n  bo  the  c.c.  of  ^/b  iodine  required  by  the  acetone  ( =  volume  added  less 
half  the  volume  of  thiosulphate  required),  m  be  the  o.o.  of  sample  taken  and 
then 

nx  0-19334  ,  . 

 =ffni.  of  acetone  per  100  c.c. 

This  includes  as  acetone  any  aldehydes,  etc.,  capable  of  yielding  iodoform  by 
this  reaction. 

ANILINE. 

CeHgNHa^  93-07. 

A  PROCESS  for  determining  aniline  or  its  salts  has  been  devised 
by  M.  Fran9ois.*  The  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  if 
bromine  water  is  added  to  an  anihne  solution,  which  contains 
a  Httle  soluble  indigo  as  indicator,  the  bromine  does  not  act  on  the 
indigo  until  all  the  anihne  has  been  converted  into  tribromanihne. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  The  bromine  water  (5  gm.  bromine  in  1000  c.c.  water) 
is  standardized  by  means  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  which, 
contains  1-392  gm.  of  the  pure  salt  in  1000  c.c.  (1  c.c.  =  0"001  gm.  aniline).  The 
bromine  water,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  is  continually  losing  bromine  ;  it  is  therefore 
essential  to  use  a  burette  of  such  capacity  that  it  contains  enough  bromine  water 
for  both  the  standardization  and  determination  without  refilling  ;  to  close  the 
end  of  the  burette  with  a  plug  of  cotton  wool ;  to  find  approximately  the  number 
of  c.c.  of  bromine  water  required,  and  then,  in  the  final  titration  to  add  nearly 
the  whole  at  once  in  order  to  avoid  the  slight  loss  of  bromine  \Yhich  occurs  when 
drops  of  the  solution  fall  through  the  air.  The  method  may  be  applied  to  solutions 
containing  aniline  or  its  hydrochloride,  the  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  does 
not  vitiate  the  result,  and  finally,  if  the  solution  to  be  titrated  contains  mineral 
substances  which  would  react  with  the  bromine,  the  aniline  may  be  liberated  by 
potash  and  distilled  in  steam.  The  degree  of  dilution  of  the  aniline  solution 
does  not  influence  the  result. 

Another  method  devised  by  Reinhardt  is  described  by 
Liebmann  and  Studer,t  who  use  a  shght  modification  of  it  for 
determining  anihne  or  mixtures  of  anihne  and  o-  and  j^-toluidines 
which  are  sometimes  present  in  technical  oils.  Reinhardt 
accompHshes  this  by  titration  of  the  oil  in  hydrobromic  acid  solution 
by  potassium  bromate  and  bromide. 

Anihne  requires  three  molecules  of  bromine  to  form  tribromo- 
anihne,  whilst  o-  and  p-  toluidine  only  absorb  two  molecules. 

Method  of  Procedure:  Reinhardt  prepares  his  standard  solution  by  boiling 
480  gm.  of  Br  with  336  gm.  of  KOH  (100  per  cent.)  and  1  litre  of  water  for  2-3 
hours,  then  dilutes  to  9  litres. 

Hypobromites  should  not  be  present. 

To  carry  out  the  analysis,  he  dissolves  1-5-2  gm.  of  oil  in  1000  c.c.  of  water  and 
100  c.c.  of  hydrobromic  acid  of  1-4-1-5  sp.  gr.  He  adds  his  bromate  solution 
until  iodized  starch-paper  indicates  the  presence  of  free  bromine. 

The  following  equation  gives  him  the  result — 

in  which  X  means  aniline,  V  the  volume  of  bromate  used,  T  its  titer,  and  A  the 
•  J.  Pharm.  1899,  621.  t  J-  S.  C.  I.  1899,  110. 
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weight  of  oil  used  for  analysis.  Toluidine  is  found  by  difference.  To  determine 
the  relative  quantities  of  o-  ami  p-toluidine,  use  is  made  of  the  property  of 
p-toluidine  and  aniline  to  be  precipitated  from  their  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by 
oxalic  acid,  whilst  o-toluidino  remains  in  solution. 

160  gm.  of  the  oil  are  dissolved  in  106  gm.  of  HCl  of  20°  B,  and  the  mixture 
is  then  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  10  times  its  quantity  of  water. 

The  solution  will  at  first  be  clear.  It  has  to  stand  for  48  hours.  The  oxalates, 
which  will  then  have  separated  out,  are  filtered  and  washed  three  times  with 
25  c.c.  of  distilled  water. 

After  decantation  with  hot  dilute  KOH  (100  c.c.  KOH  45°  B.,  200  c.c.  H2O), 
the  oil  is  separated,  weighed,  and  finally  titrated  by  the  bromine  solution  to  find 
the  amount  of  p-toluidine  present. 

Liebmann  and  Studerhave  adopted  this  method,  with  slight  modifications, 
for  determining  the  aniline  and  toluidine  oils,  and  also  for  analyzing  the  aniline 
salts.  To  prepare  the  standard  solution,  16-7  gm.  of  pure  potassium  bromate  and 
59-5  gm.  of  potassium  bromide  are  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  water,  and  standardized 
by  titration  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  using  potassium  iodide  and  starch  as 
indicator. 

For  aniline  they  have  found  that  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  used 
as  solvent  instead  of  hydrobromic  acid,  but  that  the  latter  is  essential  when 
toluidines  are  present.  Instead,  however,  of  using  ordinary  hydrobromic  acid, 
they  found  that  by  dissolving  100  gm.  of  potassium  bromide  in  100  c.c.  of  hot 
water,  and  100  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-18,  an  acid  is  obtained  which 
gives  accurate  results. 

For  pure  aniline  0-5  gm.  of  the  oil,  or  about  0-6  gm.  of  salt  is  dissolved  in 
about  500  c.c.  of  water  and  30  c.c.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1'18  sp.  gr.,  and 
add  the  standard  solution  until  a  distinct  excess  of  bromine  is  observable.  The 
reaction  grows  slower  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  but  it  is  found  that  to  wait  for 
two  minutes  is  quite  sufficient  to  determine  whether  free  bromine  is  present  in 
solution  or  not.  The  excess  of  bromine  is  determined  by  titration  with  ^/iq 
thiosulphate  solution,  using  potassium  iodide  and  starch  as  indicator,  6  c.c.  of  the 
thiosulphate  corresponding  to  1  c.c.  of  the  bromate  solution. 

For  aniline  containing  toluidine  0'5  gm.  is  dissolved  in  32  c.c.  of  hydrobromic 
acid,  prepared  as  above,  and  500  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  titration  is  carried  out 
in  the  same  way  as  with  pure  aniline.  A  number  of  analyses  of  aniline  oil  and 
salt  and  of  mixtures  of  aniline  oil  with  toluidine  of  known  composition  gave 
excellent  results. 

Another  method  has  been  adopted  of  carrying  out  Reinhardt's 
process  for  determining  the  anihne  and  toluidine  in  anihne  oil, 
which  depends  on  the  bromination  of  these  two  amines  by 
potassium  bromate  in  hydrobromic  acid  solution. 

An  8  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  potassium  bromate  is  prepared,  the  strength 
being  determined  by  mixing  25  c.c.  with  5  gm.  of  potassium  iodide  and  3  c.c.  of 
25  per  cent,  hydrobromic  acid  solution,  and  determining,  by  titration  with 
standard  thiosulphate,  the  iodine  set  free  according  to  the  equation : 
KBr03+6HBr+6KI=3l2+7KBr+3H20.  One  gm.  of  iodine  corresponds 
with  0-21933  gm.  of  potassium  bromate,  that  is,  with  0-12225  gm.  of  aniline,  or 
0'1393  gm.  of  toluidine.  About  1  gm.  of  the  aniline  oil  is  dissolved  in  about 
60  gm.  of  25  per  cent,  hydrobromic  acid  solution,  and  the  bromate  solution  run 
in  until  the  clear  liquid  above  the  bromide  precipitate  assumes  a  yellow 
coloration.  Then,  if  a  is  the  weight  of  oil  taken,  w  the  number  of  c.c.  of  bromate 
solution  employed,  t^^  and  the  amounts  of  aniline  and  toluidine  respectively 
corresponding  with  1  c.c.  of  the  bromate  solution,  the  percentage  of  aniline  in 
the  oil  is  given  by:    lOOt  {nt^—a)!a{ti-tj,  and  that  of   the  toluidine  by 

Aniline  hydrochloride  may  be  titrated  direct  by  standard  caustic 
alkah,  using  phenol phthalein  or  htmus  (but  not  methyl  orange)  as 
indicator,  as  it  acts  exactly  like  an  equivalent  quantity  of  free 
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hydrochloric  acid.    The  presence  of  neutral  ammonium  salts  has 
no  detrimental  effect. 

AZO-DYES.  NITRO-  AND  NITROSO-COMPOUNDS,  Etc. 

Dr.  E.  Knecht's  process. 

The  powerful  reducing  properties  of  titanous  chloride  (TiClg) 
render  this  reagent  capable  of  being  put  to  a  variety  of  uses  in 
volumetric  analysis.  Thus,  in  addition  to  its  uses  in  the  volumetric 
determination  of  iron  (and  arsenic),  it  has  been  found  available  for 
the  exact  determination  of  several  series  of  aromatic  compounds, 
including  the  azo-compounds,  the  nitro-  and  the  nitroso-compounds. 
In  all  the  cases  hitherto  observed,  the  reduction  takes  place  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  azo-group  present  requires  (in  accordance  with 
theory)  four  equivalents,  each  nitro  group  (NOg)  six  equivalents, 
and  each  nitroso-group  (NO)  four  equivalents  of  TiClg.  Thus  with 
benzeneazo-betanaphthol,  the  reaction  takes  place  according  to 
the  following  equation  : — 

CfiHsN  :  N.CioH60H4-4TiCl3  +  4HCl  = 
^  CeH5NH2  +  CioHe(OH)(NH2)  +  4TiCl4 

with  picric  acid, 

CeH2(OH)(N02)3-f  18TiCl3+  18HC1- 

CeH2(OH)(NH2)3  +  18TiCl4+  I2H2O 
and  with  nitrosodimethylaniline, 

C6ll4.N(CH3)2.NO  +  4TiCl3 + 4HC1  = 

C3H,.N(CH3)2.NH2+4TiCl,+H20. 

In  using  titanous  chloride  for  these  determinations,  it  is  essential 
that  the  reagent  should  be  kept  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  both  in 
the  storage  vessel  and  in  the  burette,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
arrangement  shown  in  fig,  45  should  be  used. 

The  most  suitable  strength  of  titanous  chloride  for  titrating  is 
a  one  per  cent,  solution,  obtained  by  letting  down  the  commercial 
product  with  water.  For  this  purpose  50  c.c.  of  the  commercial 
20  per  cent,  solutions  are  first  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  ia  a  flask.  The 
solution  is  then  made  up  to  a  litre  with  distilled  water  which  has 
been  previously  boiled.  The  method  of  ascertaining  its  strength 
is  shown  on  page  235.  When  two  or  more  titrations  agree, 
the  iron  value  per  c.c.  of  the  titanous  chloride  solution  is  easily 
calculated. 

In  case  the  azo-compound  under  examination  is  not  precipitated 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  may  be  titrated  directly,  its  own 
intense  colour  serving  as  indicator. 

For  the  titrations  a  solution  of  0*5  gm.  of  the  dyestuff  made  up  to 
500  c.c.  with  distilled  water,  and  of  this  100  c.c.  are  taken.  The 
following  example  may  serve  as  an  illustration  : — 

Crystal  Scarlet  6R. — CjoHiaNjSaOaNaa  +7H2O  (colouring  matter  from  alpha 
naphthylamine  and  G.  salt.) 

2  c  2 
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0-5  gm.  of  the  dyestuff  was  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  the  solution  made 
up  to  500  c.c.  Of  this,  100  c.c.  were  measured  out  into  a  conical  flask,  and  after 
adding  about  10  c.c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  for  about  a  minute. 
This  amount  required  22-6  c.c.  of  titanous  chloride  solution. 

The  calculation  is  as  follows  : — 

1  c.c.  TiCls  =0  00158  gm.  Fe 
and  502  gm.  colour  require  by  theory  224  gm.  Fe. 
•••  0-00158  x22-6x502^o.o3Qo,  ^^^^^^ 

224  calc. 
and  1  gm.  contains  0-8002  or     80  02%  79-96 
Water  of  cryst.  at  140°  C.  =       19-96  20-04 


Total       99-98  100  00 

In  the  case  of  dyestuffs  which,  Hke  the  majority  of  the  benzidine 
derivatives,  are  thrown  out  of  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
reaction  is  too  slow  and  the  end  of  the  reaction  often  not  sufficiently 
sharp  to  admit  of  exact  determinations.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to 
run  in  an  excess  of  titanous  chloride  solution  into  the  boihng 
solution  of  the  dyestuff,  taking  the  precaution  to  keep  a  gentle 
current  of  carbonic  acid  passing  into  the  flask  by  a  tube  which 
almost  touches  the  surface  of  the  hquid.  The  reduction  will 
usually  be  completed  in  less  than  two  minutes,  when  the  flask  is 
cooled  under  the  tap  without,  however,  interrupting  the  current 
of  carbonic  acid.  When  cold,  the  excess  of  titanous  chloride  is 
determined  as  already  described  by  running  in  iron  alum  solution 
of  known  strength  (but  preferably  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
titanous  chloride  solution)  until  a  drop  taken  out  and  spotted  on 
potassium  sulphocyanide  solution  just  shows  a  red  colour.  By 
subtracting  the  number  of  c.c.'s  of  the  iron  alum  solution  (or  their 
equivalent  in  titanous  chloride,  should  the  two  solutions  not  be  of 
equal  strength)  from  the  total  number  of  c.c.'s  of  titanous  chloride 
run  in,  the  exact  amount  of  the  latter  used  up  in  the  reduction  of 
the  dyestuff  is  arrived  at. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
the  indirect  method  : — 

BENZoptrRPTjRrN  4  B,  CgiHogNgSaOgKg  +4^  HgO  ( potassium  salt  of  the 
colouring  matter  from  tolidine  and  naphthionic  acid). 

0-5  gm.  of  the  dyestuff  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  made 
up  to  500  c.c.  Of  this  100  c.c.  were  measured  into  a  conical  flask  and  heated  to  the 
boil.  10  c.c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  50  c.c.  titanous  chloride  solution 
were  then  added,  carbonic  acid  being  passed  into  the  flask.  The  contents  of  the 
flask  were  now  boiled  for  about  a  minute,  when  complete  reduction  took  place, 
and,  after  cooling,  the  solution  required  22-9  c.c.  iron  alum  (equivalent  to  21-0  c.c. 
titanous  chloride).  The  excess  of  titanous  chloride  added  was  therefore  21*0  c.c, 
and  this,  subtracted  from  60,  gives  29-0  c.c.  titanous  chloride  as  having  been 
used  for  the  reduction.    The  calculation  is  as  follows  : — 

1  cc.  TiClg  =0-001845  gm.  Fe 
and  756  gm.  colour  require  by  theory  448  gm.  Fe. 

.-.0  001845x29x756    n  nnnoe  l 
—  =0-09026  gm.  colour. 

448  FA-amd.  Calc 

And  1  gm.  contains  0-9026  or     90-26  %       90-33  % 

Water  of  cryst   9-63  9-67 

99-89  100-00 
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For  the  determination  of  picric  acid  and  other  nitro-compounds, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  employ  the  indirect  method,  the  end  of  the 
reaction  not  being  perceptible  by  the  direct  method. 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE  AND  THIOCARBONATES. 

.  CS2=76-14. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  carbon  disulphide  in  the  air  of 
soils,  gases,  or  in  thiocarbonates,  Gastine*  has  devised  the 
following  process  : — - 

The  gas  or  vapour  to  be  tested  is  carefully  dried,  and  then  passed  through  a 
concentrated  solution  of  recently  fused  potassium  hydroxide  in  absolute  alcohol. 
The  presence  of  even  traces  of  water  seriously  diminishes  the  delicacy  of  the 
reaction.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  afterwards  neutralized  with  acetic  acid, 
diluted  with  water,  and  tested  for  xanthic  acid  by  adding  copper  sulphate. 

In  order  to  determine  the  distribution  of  carbon  disulphide  introduced  into 
the  soil,  250  c.c.  of  the  air  in  the  soil  is  drawn  by  means  of  an  aspirator  through 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  through  bulbs  containing  the  alcoholic  potash.  For 
quantitative  determinations,  a  larger  quantity  of  air  must  be  used,  and  the 
xanthic  acid  formed  is  determined  by  means  of  the  reaction  2C3HgOS2  +I2 
=203115082 +2HI.  The  alkaline  solution  is  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
mixed  with  excess  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  titrated  in  the  usual  way  with 
a  solution  of  iodine,  containing  l'68gm.  per  litre,  1  c.c.  of  which  is  equivalent  to 
1  mgm.  of  carbon  disulphide. 

To  apply  this  method  to  thiocarbonates,  about  1  gm.  of  the  substance,  together 
with  about  10  c.c.  of  water,  is  introduced  into  a  small  flask  and  decomposed  by 
a  solution  of  zinc  or  copper  sulphate,  the  flask  being  heated  on  a  water-bath,  and 
the  evolved  carbon  disulphide  passed,  first  through  sulphuric  acid  and  then  into 
alcoholic  potash.  In  the  case  of  gaseous  mixtures  of  carbon  disulphide,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide  and  water  vapour  the  gas 
is  passed  through  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  then  into  sulphuric  acid, 
and  finally  into  alcoholic  potash.  The  thiocarbonate  formed  in  the  first  flask  is 
decomposed  by  treatment  with  copper  or  zinc  sulphate  as  above,  and  the  xanthic 
acid  obtained  is  added  to  that  formed  in  the  third  flask,  and  the  whole  titrated 
with  iodine. 

Harding  and  Doran's  Method.f  For  CSg  in  Benzene.  A  known  volume  of  the 
benzene  is  shaken  in  a  separating  funnel  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
in  absolute  alcohol.  After  standing  half  an  hour,  the  mixture  is  extracted 
several  successive  times  with  water  containing  a  little  alkah,  about  40  c.c.  of 
water  and  1  c.c.  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution  being  used  each  time. 
The  aqueous  extractions  are  diluted  to  a  known  volume,  and  a  portion  is 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  distinct  excess 
of  standard  cupric  acetate  solution.  The  precipitate  is  stirred  for  about  ten 
minutes,  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  four  quantities  of  water,  using 
15  c.c.  each  time.  About  3  grams  of  potassium  iodide  are  added  to  the  filtrate, 
and  the  Uberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  a  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  whose 
strength  in  terms  of  cupric  acetate  is  known.  The  authors  find  that  the  ratio 
of  CuO  to  CSj  is  I  to  1-927.  Tliis  ratio  approaches  nearest  to  that  between 
cupric  oxide  and  carbon  disulphide  in  cupric  xanthate,  which  has  the  formula 
(CS.OCjHgSjgCu,  and  in  which  the  ratio  is  1  to  1-9126;  this  tends  to  strengthen 
the  belief  that  the  compound  formed  is  cupric  xanthate. 

For  CS2  in  Illuminating  Gas. — The  method  consists  in  passing  the  gas  through 
a  meter,  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide  with  potassium  hydroxide,  drying  the  gas 
means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  absorbing  the  carbon  disulphide  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  water  in  the  meter  must  be 
saturated  j^reviously  with  gas,  and  about  2  cubic  feet  of  the  latter  are  employed 
for  the  determination,  the  gas  being  allowed  to  flow  at  the  rate  of  0-5  cubic  foot 

*  Compt.  Rend,      1588.  1;  Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1901 ,29,  liJG. 
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per  hour.  The  xanthato  solution  obtained  is  boiled  to  expel  absorbed  gaPes 
cooled,  acidified  with  acotic  acid,  and  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  standard 
cupric  acetate  solution.  The  determination  is  then  carried  out  as  described 
above. 

FORMALDEHYDE. 

H.CHO  =  30  02. 

This  substance  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  a  40  % 
(by  volume)  aqueous  solution  ("  FormaUn ")  containing  usually 
from  36-38  per  cent,  by  weight  of  formaldehyde.  Solutions  contain- 
ing more  than  40  %  of  formaldehyde  polymerise  spontaneously 
to  paraformaldehyde. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amounts  of  formaldehyde  in 
various  solutions  the  following  processes  are  employed  : — 

Legleb's  Method:  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  are  neutralized, 
if  necessary,  with  N/ioo  soda  and  placed  in  a  flask,  diluted  with  water,  and 
treated  with  an  excess  of  standard  ammonia  solution.  The  excess  is  removed  by 
a  current  of  steam  and  received  in  standard  acid,  the  result  being  calculated  from 
the  following  equation  r—GCHgO +  4NH3  =  (CH2)„N4  +  6H20,  which  represents  the 
reaction  which  occurs.  A  small  quantity  of  hexamethylene-tetramine  is,  however, 
carried  over  by  the  steam.  68-12  parts  of  amm.onia  react  with  1 80-12  parts  of 
formaldehyde,  or  1  part  of  ammonia  equals  2-6442  parts  of  formaldehyde. 
Hexamethylene-tetramine,  N4(CH2)^,  is  formed  as  a  condensation  product.  The 
action  is  slow,  and  according  to  the  experiments  of  L.  F.  Kebler*  a  digestion  of 
6  hours  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  full  proportion  of  CHjO.  Equally  good 
results  were  obtained  when  the  mixed  solutions  were  left  overnight. 

Another  method  which  gives  good- results  is  that  of  Blank  and 
Finkenbeiner.f  It  is  based  on  the  oxidation  of  formic  aldehyde 
into  formic  acid  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  alkahne  solution,  and 
titration  of  the  excess  of  alkah. 

Method  op  Procedure  :  3  gm.  of  the  solution  of  formic  aldehyde  under 
examination  (or  1  gm.  in  the  case  of  a  solid)  are  weighed  out  carefully  and  placed 
in  a  tall  conical  flask  containing  25  c.c.  of  double  normal  soda  (30  c.c.  when  the 
concentration  of  the  formic  aldehyde  is  greater  than  45  per  cent.).  The  mixture 
is  then  immediately  treated  with  50  c.c.  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  at  from  2-5  to 
3  per  cent,  strength  ;  in  the  case  of  the  peroxide  having  an  acid  reaction,  the 
acidity  should  be  determined  and  deducted  from  the  final  result.  The  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  must  be  added  gradually  (taking  about  three  minutes)  by  means  of 
a  funnel ;  after  two  or  three  minutes  the  funnel  is  rinsed  with  water,  and  the 
excess  of  alkali  is  titrated  with  a  double  normal  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  in 
very  exact  analyses  the  water  used  for  rinsing  should  be  boiled  first  to  drive  ofif 
any  carbonic  acid.    Litmus  is  used  as  an  indicator. 

With  solutions  containing  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  formic  aldehyde  the 
mixture  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  about  ten  minutes  after  the  addition  of 
the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  for  the  reaction  to  be  complete. 

The  volume  of  standard  alkali  used,  multiplied  by  6,  gives  the  formaldehyde 
/  in  1  gm.  of  the  soHd  or,  multiplied  by  2,  in  3  gm.  of  the  solution. 

The  reaction  takes  place  with  the  disengagement  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat  and  production  of  froth. 

Experiments  on  other  aldehydes  did  not  give  satisfactory  results. 

A  further  method,  especially  applicable  to  dilute  solutions,  is 
furnished  by  R.  Or  chard.  J  It  is  based  on  the  reaction  of 
formaldehyde  with  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  and  in  tliis  process 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Pliarm.  1898,  432. 
t  Berichie  1898,  2979,  also  Analyst,  1899,  92.  t  Analyst,  22,  4. 
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it  is  arranged  quantitatively,  and  can  be  carried  out  either  by- 
weight  or  the  residual  silver  found  volumetrically. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  lu  the  actual  experiments  10  c.c.  of  on  approxi- 
mately 0-1  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde  were  added  to  25  c.c.  ^/lo  silver 
nitrate,  10  c.c.  of  dilute  ammonia  (1  of  0-88  solution  to  50  of  water)  added,  and 
the  whole  boiled  in  a  conical  flask  attached  to  a  reflux  condenser.  The  precipitate, 
after  filtration  and  washing,  was  ignited  and  weighed  as  metallic  silver,  and  as 
a  check  the  excess  of  silver  was  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  silver  chloride.  As 
the  first  experiments  showed  that  the  reduction  was  incomplete  after  boiling  for 
half  an  hour,  the  boiling  was  continued  for  four  hours.  In  order  to  ascertain  if 
any  loss  took  place  during  boiling,  a  duplicate  determination  was  made,  in  which 
a  bottle  with  a  tied-down  stopper,  heated  in  a  water-bath,  was  employed.  The 
actual  results  obtained  were  in  the  first  case  0'01038  gm.  formaldehyde,  and  in 
the  second  0O104  gm.,  consequently  there  was  practically  no  loss. 

In  the  calculation,  as  one  molecule  of  CHjO  reduces  two  molecules  of  AggO, 
the  weight  of  the  precipitated  silver  multiplied  by  the  factor  0"0696  gives  the 
weight  of  the  formaldehyde,  and  1  c.c.  ^/lo  silver  nitrate  corresponds  to  0-00075 
gm.  formaldehyde  ;  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  determine  extremely  small  quantities 
by  this  process. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  carried  out  on  the  determination 
of  formaldehyde  by  G.  Romijn.*  The  methods  of  Legler, 
Brochet,  and  Cambier  w^ere  studied,  and  the  results  obtained 
with  them  compared  with  those  given  by  tw^o  new  methods  de- 
scribed below.  For  this  purpose  four  aqueous  solutions  were 
prepared  containing  in  500  c.c.  :  (1)  2-075  gm.  of  formalin  ;  (2) 
2-075  gm.  of  formahn+1-3  gm.  acetaldehyde  ;  (3)  2-075  gm.  of 
formahn  +  0-355  gm.  of  acetone  ;  (4)  2-075  gm.  of  formalin gm. 
of  benzaldehyde. 

loDiMETRic  Method. — 10  c.c.  of  the  aldehyde  solution  are  mixed  with  25  c.c. 
of  decinormal  iodine  solution,  and  sodium  hydrate  added  drop  by  drop  until  the 
liquid  becomes  clear  yellow.  After  ten  minutes  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to 
liberate  the  uncombined  iodine,  which  is  then  titrated  back  with  standard 
thiosulphate.  Two  atoms  of  iodine  are  equivalent  to  1  molecule  of  formaldehyde. 
The  amount  of  iodine  taken  up  multiplied  by  0-1183  gives  the  amount  of  formal- 
dehyde. The  results  obtained  with  the  first  solution  showed  that  the  formalin 
used  contained  (1)  37-38  and  (2)  37-40  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde. 

With  the  second  solution  a  certain  amount  of  iodoform  was  produced,  and  the 
results  were  too  low.  With  the  third  solution  the  acetone  was  entirely  converted 
to  iodoform,  and  in  the  fourth  solution  the  benzaldehyde  was  partially  oxidized. 
Hence  this  method,  though  suitable  for  the  valuation  of  pure  formaldehyde,  does 
not  give  correct  results  in  the  presence  of  other  aldehydes. 

Potassium  Cyanide  Method.— This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  formaldehyde 
combines  with  potassium  cyanide.  The  addition  product  reduces  silver  nitrate 
m  the  cold.  But  if  the  silver  nitrate  be  acidified  with  nitric  acid  before  the 
addition  of  the  aldehyde  cyanide  mixture,  no  precipitate  results  if  the  aldehyde 
m  the  latter  be  in  excess.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  potassium  cyanide  is  in 
excess,  1  molecule  of  potassium  cyanide  is  left  in  combination  with  1  molecule  of 
the  formaldehyde,  while  the  excess  precipitates  silver  cyanide  from  the  silver 
nitrate  solution. 

10  c.c.  of  decinormal  silver  nitrate,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  are  mixed  with 
10  c.c.  of  potassium  cyanide  solution  (prepared  by  dissolving  3-1  gm.  of  the  96  per 
cent,  salt  in  500  c.c),  the  whole  diluted  to  600  c.c,  filtered,  and  25  c.c  of  the 
h  trate  titrated  by  Volhard's  method  (p.  145).  The  difference  between  this 
blank  result  and  that  obtained  by  titrating  the  filtrate  after  the  addition  of  the 
aldehyde  solution  gives  the  amount  of  standard  sulphocyanide  corresponding  to 
the  silver  not  precipitated  by  the  excess  of  potassium  cyanide.  From  this  the 
amount  of  formaldehyde  can  be  calculated.    With  solution  1  the  results  showed 

•  Z.  a.  C.  1897,  18-24. 
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37 '39  and  37 "67  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde  in  the  formalin.  With  solution  2,  if 
the  titration  was  made  immediately  after  shaking,  only  the  formaldehyde  had 
combined,  but  if  left  for  some  time  the  acotaldohyde  also  began  to  combine,  and 
erroneous  results  were  obtained.  Solutions  3  and  4  gave  correct  results,  even 
after  standing  for  30  minutes. 

Hydroxylaminb  Method  (Brochet  and  Cam  bier)*. —This  gave  satisfactory 
results  with  pure  formaldehyde,  but  quite  irregular  figures  with  the  other  three 
solutions. 

Le glee's  Method. I — The  four  solutions  were  made  more  concentrated  in 
order  to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  observing  the  end-reaction.  In  each  case  the  coiTcct 
amount  of  formaldehyde  was  found,  but  the  author  does  not  consider  the  method 
so  accurate  as  the  others. 

Acetaldehyde. — A  method  originally  proposed  by  Reiterf  has 
been  modified  by  Roques  with  good  results. 

Method  of  Prooedttee  :  A  sodium  sulphite  solution  is  made  by  dissolving 
12-6  gm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  in  400  c.c.  of  water,  adding  100  c.c.  of 
normal  sulphuric  acid,  diluting  to  1000  c.c.  with  alcohol  of  96  %,  and  filtering 
after  24  hours.  A  convenient  quantity  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  aldehyde  to 
be  examined  is  placed  in  a  100  c.c.  stoppered  flask,  mixed  with  50  c.c.  of  the 
sulphite  solution  and  made  up  to  100  c.c.  with  alcohol  of  50  %.  A  second  quantity 
of  50  c.c.  of  the  sulphite  solution  is  placed  in  a  similar  flask,  and  made  up  to  100 
c.c.  with  the  same  alcohol.  After  heating  to  50°  C.  at  least  4  hours,  50  c.c.  are 
withdrawn  from  each  flask,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  determined  by  means  of 
^/lo  iodine  solution ;  the  difference  is  the  quantity  of  sulphiiT-ous  acid  that  is  in 
combination  with  the  aldehyde ;  1  c.c.  of  ^/lo  iodine  =0'0022  gm.  of  aldehyde. 

If  the  liquid  to  be  examined  contains  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  aldehyde  the 
sulphite  solution  must  be  diluted  ;  for  0'5  per  cent.,  it  should  be  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  alcohol  of  50  %,  and  ^/so  iodine  should  be  used ;  for  O'l  per  cent., 
the  sulphite  should  be  diluted  with  alcohol  of  50  %  to  10  times  its  ordinary  volume, 
and  centinormal  iodine  solution  should  be  used. 

A  Volumetric  Method  for  the  Determination  of  various  Aldehydes 

has  been  devised  by  M.  Ripper.|| — The  method  is  based  on  the 

combination  of  alkah  bisulphites  .  with  aldehydes.     25  c.c.  of 

the  solution  to  be  examined,  which  should  not  contain  more  than 

^  per  cent,  of  the  aldehyde,  are  run  into  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of 

potassium  bisulphite  containing  12  gm.  KHSOg  per  htre,  placed  in 

a  150  c.c.  flask,  wliich  is  then  securely  corked,  and  allowed  to  stand 

for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    During  tliis  time  another  50  c.c.  of  the 

potassium  bisulphite  solution  are  titrated  with  ^/lo  iodine.  The 

excess  of  bisulphite  added  to  the  aldehyde  solution  is  then 

determined  with  the  same  iodine  solution,  and  from  the  difference 

the  amount  of  aldehyde  present  is  calculated. 

The  amount  of  the  aldehyde  is  obtained  by  the  formula — 

M 

_  ^^2  _IxM 
~  J  26 -92  253-84 

in  which  A  represents  the  amount  of  aldehyde,  I  the  iodine  corresponding  to  tlic 
combined  sulphurous  acid,  and  M  the  molecular  weight  of  the  aldehyde  in 
question. 

From  this  the  following  factors  are  obtained  : — 

Formaldehyde  =1x0-1179. 

Acetaldehyde  =1x0-1729 

Benzaldehyde  =1x0-4166 

Vanillin  =1  x0-5974. 

*  Comp.  Rend.  120,  449.  t  Ber.  18,  1335.  t  J.  S.  C.  J.  absfr.  1897,  OOfi. 

II  Monaishcfle  /.  Chan.  21,  1079. 
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The  method  is  said  to  yield  reliable  results  in  all  cases  in  which  the  aldehyde 
is  soluble  in  water,  or  can  be  brought  into  solution  by  the  addition  of  a  little 

alcohol.  J       u  1 

In  the  case  of  the  four  aldehydes  mentioned  above,  test  analyses  are  described 
in  detail  to  show  that  the  results  are  in  close  agreement  with  those  obtained  by 
recognised  reliable  methods. 

Solutions  of  potassium  bisulphite  stronger  than  the  above  should  not  be 
employed,  as  the  larger  quantities  of  hydriodic  acid  formed  would  exert  a 
reducing  action  on  the  sulphuric  acid  formed.  The  use  of  alcohol  to  dissolve  the 
aldehyde  should  also  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  as  even  relatively  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  (upwards  of  5  per  cent.)  interfere  with  the  iodide  of  starch 
reaction.  With  the  very  dilute  solutions  of  aldehyde  used,  however,  a  very 
small  addition  of  alcohol  will  be  sufficient  in  most  cases. 


GLYCEROL. 
GLYCERIN. 

C3H5(OH)3  =  92-06. 

Up  to  a  recent  time  no  satisfactory  method  of  determining 
glycerin  had  been  devised,  but  the  problem  has  now  been  solved 
in  a  tolerably  satisfactory  manner.  The  permanganate  method  of 
oxidation  appears  to  have  been  originally  suggested  by  Wanklyn, 
improved  by  him  and  Fox,  and  further  elaborated  by  Benedikt 
and  Zsigmondy.*  With  fatty  matters  it  depends  on  the 
saponification  of  the  fat,  and  oxidation  of  the  resultant  glycerol 
by  permanganate  in  alkahne  solution,  with  formation  of  oxaHc 
acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water,  thus — 

CgHgOg  +302  =  +  CO2  +  3H2O . 

Aqueous  solutions  of  glycerin  may  of  course  be  submitted  to  the 
method  very  easily. 

The  excess  of  permanganate  is  destroyed  by  a  sulphite,  the  liquid 
filtered  from  the  manganese  precipitate,  the  oxahc  acid  then  pre- 
cipitated by  a  soluble  calcium  salt  in  acetic  solution,  and  the 
precipitated  calcium  oxalate,  after  ignition  to  convert  it  into 
carbonate,  titrated  with  standard  acid  in  the  usual  way,  or  the 
oxahc  precipitate  titrated  with  permanganate.  The  oxaUc  solution 
may  be  titrated  direct  after  addition  of  H2SO4  with  permanganate  ; 
but  Allen  and  Belcher  have  found  this  method  faulty,  probably 
from  the  formation  of  a  ditliionate,  due  to  the  sulpliite.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  the 
alkahmetric  or  the  permanganate  titration  on  known  weights  of 
pure  oxahc  acid  and  glycerin. 

These  operators  have  also  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  dealing  with 
fats,  where  it  has  been  recommended  by  Wanklyn  and  Fox  to 
use  ordinary  alcohol  as  the  solvent,  and  by  Benedikt  methyl 
alcohol,  both  these  media,  especially  ethyhc  alcohol,  themselves 
produce  a  variable  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  when  treated  with 
alkaline  permanganate,  and  hence  vitiate  the  process.    Again,  if 

*  Chem.  ZeU.  9,  975,  and  J.  S.  C.  I.  1885  010. 
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it  be  attempted  to  avoid  this  by  boiling  off  the  alcohols,  there  is 
a  danger  of  losing  glycerin.* 

Allen's  methodf  with  oils  and  fats  is  as  follows  : — 

10  gm.  of  the  fat  or  oil  aro  placed  in  a  strong  small  bottle,  together  with  4  "•m. 
of  pure  KHO  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  water.  A  solid  rubber  stopper  is  then  u'sed 
to  close  the  bottle,  and  tied  down  firmly  with  wire.  It  is  then  placed  in  boiling 
water,  or  in  a  water  oven,  and  heated,  with  occasional  shaking,  from  6  to  10  hours, 
or  until  the  contents  are  homogeneous,  and  all  oily  globules  have  disappeared. 
When  saponification  is  complete,  the  bottle  is  emptied  into  a  beaker  and  diluted 
with  hot  water  which  should  give  a  clear  solution,  the  fatty  acids  are  then  separated 
by  dilute  acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  made  up  to  a  given  volume. 

This  solution,  which  will  usually  contain  from  0*2  to  0-5  gm.  of  glycerol, 
according  to  its  origin,  is  transferred  to  a  porcelain  basin  and  diluted  with  cold 
water  to  about  400  c.c.  From  10  to  12  gm.  of  caustic  potash  should  next  be 
added,  and  then  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  until 
the  liquid  is  no  longer  green  but  blue  or  blackish.  An  excess  does  no  harm. 
The  liquid  is  then  heated  and  boiled  for  about  an  hour,  when  a  strong  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite  should  be  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  boiling  liquid  until  it  just 
becomes  colourless.  The  liquid  containing  the  precipitated  oxide  of  manganese 
is  then  poured  into  a  500  c.c.  flask,  and  hot  water  added  to  15  c.c.  above  the  mark, 
the  excess  being  an  allowance  for  the  volume  of  the  precipitate  and  for  the 
increased  measure  of  the  hot  liquid.  The  solution  is  then  passed  through  a  dry 
filter,  and,  when  cool,  400  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  should  be  measured  off,  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  and  precipitated  with  calcium  chloride.  The  solution  is  kept 
warm  for  three  hours,  or  until  the  deposition  of  the  calcium  oxalate  is  complete, 
and  is  then  filtered,  the  precipitate  being  washed  with  hot  water.  The  precipitate 
consists  mainly  of  calcium  oxalate,  but  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  more  or  less 
with  calcium  sulphate,  siUcate,  and  other  impurities,  and  hence  should  not  be 
directly  weighed.  It  may  be  ignited,  and  the  amount  of  oxalate  previously 
present  deduced  from  the  volume  of  normal  acid  neutralized  by  the  residual 
calcium  carbonate,  but  a  preferable  plan  is  to  titrate  the  oxalate  by  standard 
permanganate.  For  this  purpose,  the  filter  should  be  pierced  and  the  precipitate 
rinsed  into  a  porcelain  basin.  The  neck  of  the  funnel  is  then  plugged,  and  the 
filter  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  After  standing  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
this  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  basin  and  the  filter  washed  with  water.  Acid  is 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  basin  in  quantity  sufficient  to  bring  the  total 
amount  used  to  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  acid,  the  liquid  diluted  to  about  200  c.c, 
brought  to  a  temperature  of  about  60°  C,  and  decinormal  permanganate  added 
gradually  till  a  distinct  pink  colouration  remains  after  stirring.  Each  c.c.  of 
permanganate  used  corresponds  to  0-0045  gm.  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  or  to 
0'0046  gm.  of  glycerol.  Operating  in  the  way  described,  the  volume  of 
permanganate  solution  required  will  generally  range  between  70  and  100  c.c. 

C.  MangoldJ  advocates  the  reduction  of  the  excess  of 
permanganate  by  hydrogen  peroxide  in  preference  to  sodium 
sulphite  as  used  by  Allen.  The  author  simphfies  the  method  by 
carrying  out  the  oxidation  in  the  cold. 

Method  of  Pbocbdurb  :  2-4  gm.  of  fat  are  saponified  ;  the  filtrate  from  the 
liberated  fatty  acids  is  put  into  a  litre  flask,  diluted  to  300  c.c,  10  gm.  potassium 
hydroxide  added,  and  as  much  of  a  5  per  cent,  permanganate  solution  as  will 
correspond  to  IJ  times  the  theoretical  quantity  required  for  the  oxidation  of 
the  glycerol  (1  gm.  CpHgOa  theoretically  requires  G-87  gm.  KMnOJ.  The 
operation  is  conducted  in  the  cold  and  with  constaiit  shaking.  The  mixture  is 
allowed  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  half  an  hour.    Hydrogen  peroxide 

•  In  dealing  with  waxes  or  similar  todies  including  sperm  oil,  potash  dissolved  in 
methyl  alcohol  must  bo  used  lor  the  sapontflcation,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
saponify  witli  aqueous  potash. 

t  Commercial  Org.  Analysis,  2.  290.  X  Zeit.  /.  angew.  Chem.  1891,  400. 
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is  then  added  (avoiding,  however,  a  large  excess)  until  the  liquid  becomes  colourless. 
Then  make  up  to  1000  c.c,  shake  well,  and  filter  off  500  c.c.  through  a  dry  filter. 
Boil  the  filtrate  for  half  an  hour  to  decompose  all  hydrogen  peroxide,  allow  to 
cool  to  60°  C,  acidify  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrate  with  standard  permanganate 
solution. 

Otto  HelineV*  has  experimented  largely  on  the  determination  of 
glycerol  in  soap  lyes  and  crude  glycerins.  The  volumetric  methods 
recommended  in  preference  to  the  permanganate  are  oxidation 
with  potassium  dichromate,  or  conversion  of  the  glycerol  into 
triacetin. 

The  Dichromate  Method. — One  part  of  glycerol  is  quantitatively 
oxidized  to  carbonic  acid  by  7-486  parts  of  dichromate  in  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid.    The  solutions  required  are  : — 

Standard  potassium  dichromate. — 74-86  gm.  of  pure  potassium 
dichromate  are  dissolved  in  water.  150  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  added,  and  when  cold  diluted  to  a  htre.  1  c.c. 
=0-01  gm.  glycerol. 

A  weaker  solution  is  also  made  by  diluting  100  c.c.  of  the  strong 
solution  to  a  htre. 

These  solutions  should  be  controlled  by  a  ferrous  solution  of 
known  strength,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  purity  of  the 
dichromate. 

Solution  of  double  iron  salt. — 240  gm.  of  ferrous  ammonium 
sulphate  are  dissolved  with  50  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  htre,  and  its  relation  to  the  standard  dichromate  must  be 
accm-ately  found  from  time  to  time  by  titration  with  the  latter, 
using  the  ferricyanide  indicator  (p.  126). 

Method  op  Procedure  :  With  concentrated  or  tolerably  pure  samples  of 
glycerin  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  small  weighed  portion,  say  0  2  gm.  or  so, 
dilute  moderately,  add  10  or  15  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  30  or  40  c.c. 
of  the  stronger  dichromate,  place  the  beaker  covered  with  a  watch  glass  in  a 
water-bath  and  digest  for  two  hours  ;  the  excess  of  dichromate  is  then  found  by 
titration  with  the  standard  iron  solution.  The  weaker  dichromate  is  useful  in 
completing  the  titration  where  accuracy  is  required.  As  the  stronger  dichromate 
and  the  iron  solution  are  both  concentrated,  they  must  be  used  at  a  temperature 
as  near  15°  C.  as  possible.  If  the  operation  be  carried  out  on  a  water-bath  and 
kept  at  normal  temperature  during  the  operation  no  correction  will  be  necessary. 
In  the  case  of  crude  glycerin  it  must  be  purified  from  chlorine  or  aldehyde 
compounds  as  follows: — About  1-5  gm.  of  the  diluted  sample  is  placed  in  a 
100  c.c.  flask,  some  moist  silver  oxide  added,  and  allowed  to  stand  10  minutes. 
Basic  lead  acetate  is  then  added  in  slight  excess,  the  measure  made  up  to  100  c.c, 
filtered  through  a  dry  filter,  and  25  c.c.  or  so  digested  with  excess  of  dichromate, 
and  titrated  as  before  described, 

Richardson  and  Jaffef  have  pubhshed  a  modification  of  this 
method  for  the  treatment  of  crude  glycerins. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  25  gm.  of  the  samples  are  made  up  with  water,  to 
50  c.c.  of  solution,  and  of  this  25  c.c.  are  taken,  and  precipitated  with  7  c.c.  of  the 
official  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  (Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis  B.P.).  The 
mixture  is  filtered  through  a  Swedish  filter  into  a  250  c.c.  flask.  Repeated 
washings  are  made  with  about  150  c.c.  of  cold  water.    The  excess  of  lead  (which 


•  J.  S.  C.  I.  8,  4. 
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should  be  small)  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  After 
making  to  the  mark  and  shaking,  the  liquid  is  poured  on  to  a  dry  Swedish  filter 
20  CO.  of  the  filtrate  (representing  2  gm.  of  the  original  sample  of  crude  glycerin) 
are  pipetted  into  a  beaker,  the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  by  a  funnel  with  short 
stem;  Lhen  25  c.c.  of  Hehner's  strong  standard  dichromate  solution  are  added  ; 
finally  25  c.c.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  are  cautiously  mixed  with  the  other  fluids! 
After  20  minutes'  heating  in  a  water-bath,  the  oxidation  is  complete.  After 
cooling,  the  liquid  is  made  to  250  c.c.  with  water,  and  this  solution  is  then  titrated 
upon  20  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  2-982  per  cent,  of  the  double  sulphate  of 
iron  and  ammonia,  using  ferricyanide  of  potassium  to  determine  the  end-reaction 
in  the  usual  manner. 

The  portion  of  the  iron  solution  taken  represents  0-01  gm.  of  glycerin  ;  there- 
fore, if  A  is  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  dichromate  mixture  required,  and  x  the 
percentage  of  glycerin  sought,  we  have  the  simple  formula — 

a;  =(0-25-^  xO-01)  x500 

(0-25  gm.  is  the  equivalent  of  glycerin  represented  by  that  25  c.c.  of  dichromate 
used,  containing  74-86  gm.  per  litre). 

In  the  case  of  a  spent  lye  we  take  2*5  gm.  and  dilute  to  50  c.c.  ;  the  precipitation 
of  chlorides  and  organic  impurities  is  efi^ected  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess 
of  the  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  operation  proceeds  as  in  the  case  of 
the  crude  glycerin,  with  the  exception  that  the  lead  sulphate  is  filtered  off  and 
the  filtrate  is  concentrated  to  about  25  c.c.  before  the  addition  of  the  dichromate 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  made. 

The  Acetin  Method. — This  process  is  based  on  the  quantitative 
conversion  of  glycerol  into  triacetin  by  heating  concentrated 
glycerol  with  acetic  anhydride,  the  reaction  being 

Glycerol.  Acetic  Triacetin.  Acetic 

anhydride.  acid. 

If  the  product  of  this  reaction  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
free  acetic  acid  neutrahzed,  the  dissolved  triacetin  can  easily  be 
determined  by  saponifying  with  a  known  volume  of  standard 
alkah  and  titrating  back. 

It  is  due  to  Benedikt  and  Cantor,*  and  recommends  itself  by 
its  simpHcity  and  rapidity  as  compared  with  other  methods. 
Hehner  has  pointed  out  the  precautions  necessary  to  ensm'e 
accuracy  as  follows  : — 

Method  of  PKOCEDtrKE  :  About  1  -5  gm.  of  the  crude  glycerin,  accurately 
weighed,  is  placed  in  a  round-bottomed  flask  holding  about  100  c.c,  together  with 
7  gm.  of  acetic  anhydride  and  3  gm.  of  perfectly  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  ;  an 
upright  condenser  is  attached  to  the  flask,  and  the  contents  are  heated  to  gentle 
boiling  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  After  cooling  a  little,  50  c.c.  of  warm  water  are 
added  through  the  tube  of  the  condenser,  and  the  mixture  heated,  but  not  boiled, 
until  all  triacetin  has,  by  shaking,  dissolved.  As  triacetin  is  volatile  with  water 
vapour,  these  operations  should  be  conducted  whilst  the  flask  is  still  connected 
with  the  condenser.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  into  a  large  flask  (500 — 600  c.c), 
the  residue  or  filter  well  washed,  the  liquid  allowed  to  cool  down  to  the  ordinary 
temperature,  some  phenolphthalein  added,  and  the  acidity  exactly  neiitralized  by 
a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  ;  whilst  running  in  the  soda  the  liquid  must  be 
shaken  continually  to  prevent  local  excess  of  the  alkali.  The  neutral  point  is 
reached  when  the  slightly  yellowish  colour  is  just  changed  to  reddish-yellow. 
It  must  not  become  pink  or  the  test  is  spoiled,  as  the  excess  of  soda  cannot  be 
titrated  back  owing  to  any  excess  of  alkali  saponifying  a  portion  of  the  acetin. 

*  M(matshelt9,  621. 
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The  triacetin  is  then  saponified  by  adding  25  c.c.  of  an  approximately  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  pnre  caustic  soda  standardized  with  normal  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  boiling  for  10  minutes,  taking  care  to  attach  a  reflux  condenser  to  the 
flask.  The  excess  of  alkali  is  then  titrated  back  with  normal  acid,  each  c.c.  of 
which  represents  0 -03007  gm.  of  glycerol. 

It  is  essential  that  the  processes  of  analysis  should  be  rapid  and  continuous, 
and  especially  that  the  free  acetic  acid  in  the  first  process  be  neutralized  very 
cautiously,  and  with  constant  agitation  to  avoid  the  local  action  of  alkali. 

Example. — 1'324  gm.  of  a  sample  were  treated  as  above.  25  c.c.  of  the  strong 
soda  solution  required  60'5  c.c.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  and  21  "5  c.c.  were 
required  for  titrating  back. 

Hence  60'5  — 21'5  =39'0  c.c.  had  been  used,  and  the  sample  contained  39  x 
0-03067  =1-196  gm.  or  90-3  per  cent,  of  glycerol. 

Weak  soap  lyes  should  be  concentrated  to  50  per  cent,  of  glycerin 
if  determined  by  the  acetin  method  ;  if  not  the  dichromate  method 
must  be  used. 

For  fats  and  soaps  about  3  gm.  should  be  saponified  with  alcohoHc 
potash,  diluted  with  200  c.c.  of  water,  the  fatty  acids  separated 
and  filtered  off.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  then  rapidly  boiled 
to  one  half  and  titrated  with  dichromate. 

In  the  case  of  crude  glycerins  the  permanganate  method  is  not 
so  rehable  as  the  acetin  or  dichromate  method,  owing  probably  to 
the  oxidation  of  foreign  matters  into  oxalates.  Hehner  has 
shown  by  comparative  experiments  with  both  acetin  and  dichromate 
methods  that  the  results  agree  well,  and  the  same  has  been  verified 
by  Lewkowitsch. 

The  latter  authority  has  called  attention  to  the  difficulties  which 
occur  in  examining  crude  lyes  for  glycerol  at  the  present  time  owing 
to  the  very  impure  fats  used  in  soap  making,  etc.*  The  dichromate 
method  is  hable  to  produce  very  high  results.  The  acetin  process 
is  only  apphcable  to  strong  lyes  containing  not  less  than  about 
60  per  cent,  of  glycerol  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  with  weak 
lyes.  The  best  method  is  therefore  to  take,  say,  1000  gm.  or  c.c, 
purify  the  lye  and  concentrate  down  so  as  to  prepare  a  crude 
glycerin  in  which  the  glycerol  may  be  determined  by  thfe  acetin 
method. 

INDIGO. 

(Indigotin  CieHioNaOg.) 

The  valuation  of  indigo  for  its  real  dyeing  property  has  created 
for  many  years  past  a  large  number  of  chemical  processes,  but 
those  which  give  anything  like  rehable  results  seem  to  necessitate 
an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  care,  together  with  very  compU- 
cated  forms  of  apparatus,  the  use  of  which,  successfully,  requires 
the  purification  of  the  commercial  material  from  various 
accompanying  substances  in  order  to  get  satisfactory  results. 

One  of  the  earliest  methods  used  was  the  permanganate  test,  but 
owing  to  the  presence  of  other  substances  in  the  natural  product 

*  Analyst  28,  104. 
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which  affected  the  test  as  though  they  were  true  indigotin  it  ceased 
to  command  much  confidence. 

Longer  experience  and  the  discovery  of  methods  for  purifying 
the  raw  material  have,  however,  overcome  the  former  difficulty  to 
a  great  extent,  and  C.  Raws  on*  has  contributed  to  various 
journals  improved  permanganate  methods.  In  the  first  com- 
munication the  oxidation  of  sulphindigotic  acid  by  permanganate 
is  described  as  follows  : — 

Method  of  Pkoobduhb  :  To  obtain  a  solution  of  sulphindigotic  acid,  1  gm. 
of  finely-powdered  indigo  is  intimately  mixed  in  a  small  mortar  with  its  own 
weight  of  ground  glass.    The  mixture  is  gradually  and  carefully  added  during 
constant  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  to  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  H2SO4  (sp.  gr.  1-845) 
contained  in  a  cylindrical  porcelain  crucible  (cap.  50  c.c.)  ;  the  mortar  is  rinsed 
out  with  a  little  powdered  glass,  which  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  crucible, 
and  the  whole  is  exposed  in  a  steam-oven  for  a  period  of  one  hour  to  a  temperature 
of  90°  C.    The  sulphindigotic  acid  thus  formed  is  diluted  with  water  and  made 
up  to  a  litre.    The  solution  must  be  filtered,  in  order  to  separate  certain  insoluble 
impurities,  which  otherwise  would  interfere  with  the  subsequent  operations. 
50  c.c.  of  the  clear  solution  are  measured  into  a  porcelain  dish,  to  which  are  added 
250  c.c.  of  distilled  water.    To  this  diluted  liquid  a  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate (0"5  gm.  per  litre)  is  gradually  run  in  from  a  burette  until  the  liquid, 
which  at  first  has  a  greenish  tint,  changes  to  a  light  yellow,  the  sulphindigotic 
acid  being  converted  by  oxidation  into  a  yellow  body  named  sulphiatic  acid. 
It  would  appear  that  indigo-red  acts  upon  permanganate  in  the  same  way  as 
indigotin,  whereas  indigo-brown  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  strong  H^SO^ 
on  diluting,  and  does  not  affect  the  result ;  but  indigo-gluten  and  the  mineral 
portion  strongly  decolourize  permanganate.    As  indigo-red  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  impurity,  the  inaccuracy  in  the  analysis  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the 
gluten  and  mineral  impurities.    To  eliminate  this  source  of  error,  the  author 
makes  use  of  the  property  of  sodium  sulphindigotate  of  being  almost  insoluble 
in  solutions  of  common  salt.     The  50  c.c.  of  the  filtered  solution  of  indigo  instead 
of  being  directly  titrated  with  permanganate,  are  mixed  in  a  small  flask  with 
50  c.c.  of  water  and  32  gm.  of  common  salt.    The  liquid,  which  is  almost  saturated 
with  the  salt,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  two  hours,  when  it  is  filtered,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate washed  with  about  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  salt  (sp.  gr.  1  -2).    The  precipitated 
sulphindigotate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  solution  is  cooled,  mixed  with 
1  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  and  diluted  to  300  c.c.    The  liquid  is  then  titrated  with 
potassium  permanganate  as  before.    A  small  correction  is  necessary  owing  to 
the  slight  solubility  of  the  sodium  sulphindigotate  in  the  salt  solution.  For 
0  05  gm.  of  the  indigo  sample  0-0008  gm.  must  be  added  to  the  amount  of  indigotin 
found. 

In  the  later  contribution,  C.  Raws  on  gives  a  new  method  for 
removal  of  impurities  from  indigo  solutions  previous  to  testing, 
which  answers  well  for  technical  purposes  and  is  described  as 
follows  : — 

When  commercial  indigo  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
liquid  diluted  with  water,  the  colouring  matter  remains  in  solution  as  a 
disulphonic  acid,  and  various  impurities  are  held  in  suspension.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  testing  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  suspended  matter, 
and  this  is  usually  done  by  filtration.  Filter-paper  abstracts  some  of  the  colouring 
matter,  and  on  this  account  the  first  portions  coming  through  are  rejected  in  the 
same  way  as  in  testing  tannins.  Some  qualities  of  filter-paper  abstract  more 
colouring  matter  than  others,  and  the  rate  of  filtration  also  causes  a  difference. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  suspended  impurities  are  in  an  exceedingly  fine  state  of 
division,  and  are  liable  to  pass  through  many  kinds  of  filter-paper,  and  thus  lead 

•  Joum.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Colourista,  1885,  74  ;  and  J.  S.  C  I.  1899,  251. 
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to  inaccurate  results.  In  order  to  avoid  these  sources  of  error,  a  number  of  tests 
were  made  with  sohitions  where  the  impurities  wore  allowed  to  subside,  but  it 
was  found  that  with  some  classes  of  indigo,  subsidence  was  not  complete  after 
many  hours.  Various  precipitants  were  then  tried  and  barium  chloride  was 
found  to  give  most  satisfactory  results.  The  proportions  recommended  are 
as  follows  : — 

Method  of  Pkocbdtteb  :  0*5  gm.  of  powdered  indigo  mixed  with  glass  powder 
is  digested  Avith  25  c.c.  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  of 
70°  C.  for  an  hour.  When  cold,  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with 
10  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  barium  chloride  and  made  up  to  500  c.c.  In 
15  to  20  minutes  the  barium  sulphate  formed,  carrying  down  with  it  all  suspended 
impurities,  will  have  settled,  and  the  requisite  amoufit  of  perfectly  clear  solution 
may  be  withdra%vn  by  a  pipette  for  titration.  By  this  means  not  only  are  the 
results  more  concordant,  but  the  solution  is  clearer,  than  when  filter-paper  is 
used.  In  fact,  the  results  thus  obtained  are  practically  the  same  as  those  given 
by  "  salting  out."  Tests  made  with  pure  indigotin  show  that  no  colouring  matter 
is  precipitated  by  the  barium  chloride. 

Raws  on  lays  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  using  pure 
sulphuric  acid  for  dissolving  the  indigo.  It  should  contain  not  less 
than  97  per  cent,  of  H2SO4,  and  should  be  quite  free  from  nitrogen 
acids  and  sulphurous  acid. 

With  indigo  containing  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  indirubin 
(or  red  indigo),  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis  suitable  for 
determining  indigotin  are  not  apphcable.  Very  good  results  may 
be  obtained  by  a  colorimetric  method.  For  this  purpose  the 
following  is  recommended  : — 

From  0*1  to  0  25  gm.  of  the  finely  powdered  sample  is  boiled  with  about 
150  c.c.  of  ether  for  half  an  hour  in  a  flask  attached  to  an  inverted  condenser. 
When  cold,  the  solution  is  made  up  to  200  c.c.  with  ether  and  mixed  with  10  c.c. 
of  water  in  a  bottle.  Shaking  up  with  a  little  water  causes  the  suspended 
particles  of  indigo  to  settle  immediately,  and  a  clear  solution  of  indirubin  is  at 
once  obtained  without  filtering.  A  measured  quantity  of  the  solution  is  with- 
drawn and  compared  in  a  colorimeter  with  a  standard  solution  of  indirubin. 
The  proportion  of  ether  recommended  may  seem  large,  but  although  pure  indirubin 
is  freely  soluble  in  ether,  it  is  by  no  means  readily  extracted  from  indigo. 

For  the  determination  of  indigotin  in  indigo  rich  in  indirubin,  it 
is  advisable  to  boil  up  repeatedly  with  alcohol,  and  collect  on  an 
asbestos  filter. 

Indirubin  may  also  be  conveniently  removed  by  boihng  with 
glacial  acetic  acid,  as  recommended  by  W.  F.  Kopperschaar. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  separation  of  pure 
indigotin  and  indirubin  from  the  other  constituents  of  indigo,  and 
the  possible  presence  of  substances  similar  to  the  yellow  body 
described,*  perhaps  the  best  general  commercial  method  of 
examination  will  be  found  to  be  one  based  on  colorimetry.  For 

*  In. this  second  paper  R  a  w  s  o  n  describes  the  existence  of  a  yellow  compound 
lO'ind  m  Java  indlpro,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  20  per  cent.,  and  the  existence 
of  which  interferes  with  any  of  the  ordinary  technical  processes  of  analysis  used  for 
Vk  ^®  discovered  by  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  ammonia  to 

the,  powdered  indigo  in  a  white  basin  or  on  filter-paper.  If  present  the  alkali  produces 
a  deep  yellow  colour.  Tn  cases  where  this  occurs  it  raiist  be  removed  by  boiling 
the  weighed  sample  of  Indigo  in  alcoliol  and  the  indigo  collected  on  an  asbestos 
niter,  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  before  being  converted  into  sulphindigotic 
acid.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  boiling  with  alcohol  also  removes 
indirubin. 
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this  purpose,  in  order  that  indigotin  and  indirubin  may  be 
determined  at  the  same  time,  a  good  and  delicate  colorimeter  in 
conjunction  with  Lovibond's  tintometer  is  a  desideratum. 
The  relation  between  the  standard  permanganate  used  and  indigotin 
is  best  estabhshed  upon  the  purest  indigotin  obtainable. 

A  much  more  troublesome  method,  but  one  which  is  beheved  to 
give  the  most  accurate  results,  is  one  originated  by  Miiller  and 
further  improved  by  Bernthsen.*  The  apparatus  used  is 
complicated,  and  is  practically  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
described  for  determining  oxygen  in  waters  and  figured  here  on 
page  293.  A  somewhat  simpler  arrangement  for  indigo  is  described 
by  B.  W.  Gerland,t  it  is,  in  fact,  the  same  apparatus  as  was  used 
byTiemann  and  PreussJ  for  determination  of  oxygen  in  waters, 
but  even  with  this  method  commercial  indigo  cannot  be  successfully 
tested  without  previous  troublesome  purification,  and  is  therefore 
hardly  a  suitable  substance  for  technical  examinations. 


OILS,  FATS,  AND  WAXES. 

Under  the  terms  "oils,  fats,  and  waxes  (hquid  and  sohd)  are 
comprised  all  those  naturally-formed  substances,  derived  from 
both  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms,  wliich  consist  mostly 
of  glyceryl  or  other  esters  of  the  higher  members  of  the  several 
series  of  fatty  or  ahphatic  acids,  with  wliich  in  some  cases  notable 
amounts  of  the  free  fatty  acids  and  of  the  free  alcohols  themselves 
are  admixed.  The  term  wax  is  also  used  to  designate  certain 
sohd  hydrocarbons,  the  mineral  waxes  {e.g.,  paraffin  wax,  ozokerite). 

In  the  examination  of  the  above  as  to  their  identity  and  for  the 
detection  of  adulteration,  valuable  aid  is  lent  by  physical  methods 
of  examination,  such  as  specific  gravity,  refractive  index,  rotatory 
power,  etc.,  for  an  account  of  which  other  works  must  be  consulted. 
The  chemical  methods  of  examination  are  based  on  the  determination 
of  "  values,"  which  furnish  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  the  acids, 
alcohols,  etc.,  present  in  the  sample  examined,  without,  however, 
fixing  their  absolute  quantity.  In  order  to  secure  comparable 
results,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  minutest 
details  as  to  the  preparation  of  reagents  and  manipulation  of 
experiment  prescribed  for  each  determination.  The  most  important 
"  values  "  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  Acid  value. 

(2)  Saponification  or  Kottstorfer  value. 

(3)  Reichert  (Reichert-Meissl  or  Reichert- Wollny) 
value. 

(4)  Acetyl  value. 

(5)  (Bromine  or)  Iodine  value. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  percentage  of  insoluble  fatty  acids 

•  BericMe  13,  2277.  t  J.  S.  C  I.  189G,  15.  t  Berichte  12,  1768. 
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is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Hehner  value."  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  obtained  from  oils 
and  fats  after  saponification  contain  varying  amounts  of  un- 
saponifiable  matter.  Hence  the  term  "Hehner  value"  comprises 
insoluble  fatty  acids  +  unsaponifiable  matter.  The  "Polenske 
value  "  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Reichert  value. 

The  Acid  Value. — This  is  determined  by  the  number  of  milligrams 
of  potassium  hydrate  (KOH)  required  to  saturate  the  free  fatty 
acids  in  one  gram  of  oil,  fat,  or  wax. 

The  standard  alkali  used  in  this  process  may  be  of  ^/g,  ^/s,  or 
^/lo  strength,  according  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  fat,  and  may 
be  either  in  aqueous  or  alcohohc  solution,  and  the  indicator  is 
preferably  phenolphthalein.  The  sample  may  be  dissolved  in  pure 
alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  purified  methylated  spirit,  or  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether  ;  but  whatever  solvent  is  used  it  should  be  tested 
for  acidity,  and  if  any  is  present  it  is  best  neutralized  exactly  with 
^/lo  alkali. 

Liquid  fats,  say  about  10  gm.,  are  weighed  into  a  flask,  and 
about  50  c,c.  of  the  neutral  solvent,  with  a  few  drops  of  indicator, 
added.  The  titration  is  then  made  with  constant  shaking,  the 
alkali  solution  being  run  in  slowly. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  pink  colour  is  accepted  as  the  end  ; 
otherwise  by  standing  a  Httle  time  the  colour  may  disappear, 
owing  to  saponification  of  neutral  esters.  SoUd  fats  or  waxes 
should  be  heated  on  a  water-bath  until  the  solvent  boils,  then  at 
once  titrated. 

In  some  substances  alcohol  alone  will  not  give  a  clear  solution 
(which  does  not  really  matter),  but  if  a  clear  solution  is  desired 
a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  may  be  used  and  the  titration  made 
with  alcohohc  alkaH.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  standard  potash  used 
taken  in  milhgrams  of  KOH  will  give  the  calculation  for  acid  value. 

Lewkowitsch  mentions  that  the  free  acid  is  sometimes  calcu- 
lated into  percentage  of  oleic  acid  (mol,  wt.  282-27),  in  which  case 
the  value  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  c.c.  of  ^/^q 
alkaH  used  by  0-0282,  dividing  by  the  weight  of  sample  and 
multiplying  by  100.  In  other  cases,  such  as  lubricating  oils,  the 
free  fatty  acids  are  sometimes  calculated  as  SOg,  in  which  case  the 
factor  will  of  course  be  0-004, 

Kottstorferon  the  other  hand  records  the  "degrees of  acidity" 
by  the  number  of  c.c.  of  ^/j  KOH  required  by  100  gm.  of  the  fat. 

Example.— 3-254  gm.  of  tallow  treated  as  above  required  3-5  c.c.  of  n/^q  KOH 

or  3-5  X5-61  mgm.  KOH.    Hence  acid  value        x5j61  ^^^^ 

3-254 

Saponification  or  Kottstorfer  value.— This  indicates  the 
number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide  required  for  the 
complete  saponification  of  one  gram  of  a  fat  or  wax.  It  expresses 
the  amount  of  potassium  hydroxide,  in  tenths  per  cent.,  required 
to  neutralize  the  total  fatty 'acids  in  1  gram  of  a  fat  or  wax. 
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The  solutions  required  are  : — 

Standard  hydrochloric  acid. — Semi-normal  strength,  i.e.,  18-23 
grams  per  litre. 

Standard  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  alcohol. — This  should 
contain  about  30  gm.  of  KOH  per  htre.  Methylated  spirit,* 
previously  digested  with  permanganate,  a  Httle  dry  calcium 
chloride  afterwards  added,  then  distilled,  rejecting  the  first 
portions,  may  be  used  in  place  of  pure  alcohol.  In  any  case  the 
strength  should  not  be  less  than  90  per  cent.,  and  the  solution  should 
be  made  from  alcohol  which  will  not  give  a  yellow  colour  after 
being  boiled  with  very  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  left 
standing  for  half  an  hour.  As  the  solution  changes  in  strength, 
it  is  not  possible  to  rely  upon  its  being  semi-normal,  but  it  should 
be  roughly  adjusted  at  about  that  strength  with  absolutely  accurate 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  blank  experiment  made  side  by  side  with 
each  titration  of  fat.  It  is  best  kept  in  the  dark.  The  excess  of 
potash  used  in  the  fat  titration  is  thus  expressed  in  terms  of  ^/g 
acid,  and  to  arrive  at  the  percentage  of  potash,  each  c.c.  is 
multiphed  by  0-02805.  The  "  saponification  equivalent  "  of  the 
fat  or  oil  is  found  by  dividing  the  weight  in  milligrams  of  the  sample 
by  the  number  of  c.c.  of  normal  (not  ^/g)  acid  corresponding  to 
the  alkali  neutrahzed  by  the  oil.  If  the  percentage  of  potash  is 
known,  the  saponification  equivalent  may  be  found  by  dividing 
this  percentage  into  5611,  or  if  NaHO  is  the  alkaH  used,  into  4001. 

Method  of  Procedtjre  :  From  1  -5  to  2  gm.  of  the  fat,  previously  purified 
by  melting  and  filtration,  are  carefully  weighed  into  a  Jena  or  other  good  glass 
flask  fitted  with  a  long  cooling  tube  or  an  inverted  condenser.  25  c.c.  of  standard 
alcoholic  potash  are  then  added,  the  mixture  heated  on  the  water-bath  to  gentle 
boiling,  with  occasional  agitation,  until  a  perfectly  clear  solution  is  obtained. 
Kottstorfer  recommends  heating  for  fifteen  minutes ;  but  in  the  case  of  butters 
this  is  generally  more  than  sufficient ;  with  other  fats  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  may  be  required.  At  the  end  of  the  saponification  the  flasks  are  removed  from 
the  bath,  a  definite  (not  too  small)  quantity  of  phenolphthalein  added,  and 
the  excess  of  potash  titrated  back  with  hydrochloric  acid  with  as  little  exposure 
to  the  air  as  is  possible. 

Example. — 1-532  gm.  of  olive  oil  were  saponified  with  25  c.c.  of  alcoholic  potash, 
and  12-0  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  required  to  titrate  back.  Another 
25  c.c.  of  alcoholic  potash  measured  out  at  the  same  time  required  for  the  blank 
test  22-5  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid. 

Hence,  the  amount  of  potash  used  for  saponification  was 
(22-5-12-0)  xO-02805  gm.  =294-5  mgm.  KOH  for 

1-532  gm.  fat. 

or  for  1  gm.  of  fat 

?^  =  192  2mgm.  KOH. 

The  method  of  calculation  adopted  by  Kottstorfer  is  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  milhgrams  of  KHO  required  to  saturate  tlie  acids 
contained  in  1  gm.  of  fat,  or,  in  other  Avords,  parts  per  1000.  He 
found  that,  operating  in  tliis  way,  pure  butters  required  from  221-5 
to  232-4  mgm.  of  KHO  for  1  gm.,  whereas  the  fats  usually  mixed 

♦  •'  Industrial  "  methylated  sph-it  is  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
remains  clear  on  dilution  with  distilled  water. 
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with  butter,  such  as  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  fat,  required  a  maximum 
of  197  mgm.  for  1  gm.,  and  other  oils  and  fats  much  less. 

Practically  this  means  that  the  amount  of  KHO  required  for 
genuine  butters  ranges  from  23-24  to  22-15  per  cent.,  the  latter  being 
the  inferior  hmit.  If  caustic  soda  is  used  instead  of  potash,  other 
numbers  must  of  course  be  used. 

The  following  list  show^s  the  parts  of  KHO  required  per  1000  of 
fat ;  the  first  four  being  calculated  from  their  known  equivalents, 
the  rest  obtained  experimentally  by  Kottstorfer,  Allen, 
Stoddart,  or  Archbutt: — 

Tripalmitin  .        .        .         208-8  Linseed        .        .        .  192—195 

Tristearin     .       .       .         189-1  Cotton  Seed         .        .  193—195 

Triolein       .        .        .         190-4  Whale         .        .        .  188—194 

Tributyrin    .       .       .         557-3  Seal     ....  189—196 

Cocoanut  Oil        .        .    246—260  Rape  (Colza)        .        .  170—179 

Dripping      .        .        .         197-0  Cod  Liver  Oil       .        .  171—189 

Lard    ....         195-4  Castor         .        .        .  183—186 

Horse  Fat    .        .        .    195—197  Sperm  ....  123—147 

Lard  Oil      .        .        .    191—196  Shark  Liver ...  161 

Olive  Oil  .  .  .  185—196 
Niger  Oil     .        .        .  190-2 

A  further  apphcation  of  this  method  may  be  made  in  determining 
separately  the  amounts  of  alkali  required  for  saturating  the  free 
fatty  acids  and  saponifying  the  neutral  glycerides  or  other  esters 
of  any  given  sample  of  fat,  oil,  or  wax  (see  Allen,  Organic  Analysis 
ii.  45,  76,  also  Lewkowitsch,  4th  edit.,  vol.  I.,  p.  301). 

The  Ester  Value. — This  indicates  the  number  of  miUigrams  of 
KOH  required  for  the  saponification  of  the  neutral  esters  in  one 
gram  of  a  fat  or  wax. 

Where  the  fat  contains  no  free  fatty  acids  the  ester  value  is  the 
same  as  the  previously  mentioned  saponification  value,  but  as  many 
fats  or  waxes  do  contain  small  quantities  of  free  fatty  acids  the 
saponification  value  includes  both,  and  therefore  the  ester  value  is 
the  difference  between  the  saponification  and  the  acid  value. 

The  Reichert  (Reicher  t-M  eissl,  Reichert- 
W  0  11  n  y)  value. — This  indicates  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
of  ^/lo  KOH  required  for  the  neutraHzation  of  that  portion  of  the 
soluble  volatile  fatty  acids  which  is  obtained  from  2-5  (or  5)  grams 
of  a  fat  or  wax  by  the  Reichert  distillation  process. 

Reichert  originally  used  2-5  gm.  of  substance,  but  Meissl 
suggested  that  5  gm.  would  be  a  more  convenient  quantity,  and 
this  is  the  amount  now  generally  used.  Wollny,  in  his  modifi- 
cation of  the  Reichert  process,  also  uses  5  gm.  of  substance.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  process  and  its  modifications  do  not  yield 
absolute  values  ;  they  merely  give  a  measure  of  the  total  volatile 
acids  present  in  an  oil,  fat  or  wax.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 
especially  in  the  examination  of  butter  fat,  the  relative  numbers 
thus  obtained  are  of  great  value.  The  numbers  given  by  the 
Meissl  and  Wollny  modifications  are  not  necessarily  twice  the 
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Rei chert  value.  In  the  case  of  butter  fat,  however,  it  is  quite 
admissible  to  work  with  2-5  gm.  and  to  multiply  the  result 
by  2-2  in  order  to  obtain  numbers  comparable  with  those  found 
by  the  Reichert-Meissl  or  the  Reichert-Wollny  process. 
On  the  other  hand  the  quantity  of  5  gm.  must  be  rigorously  adhered 
to  in  the  case  of  cocoanut  oil  and  palm  kernel  oil. 

The  description  of  the  process  as  used  for  butter  will  practically 
apply  to  other  fatty  matters. 

BUTTER. 

The  Reichert  or  Reicher t-M e i s s  1  Method.— This  process 
consists  in  saponifying  the  fat  to  be  examined  by  an  alkah,  separating 
the  fatty  acids  by  neutrahzing  the  alkali,  and  distilhng  off  the 
volatile  acids  (chiefly  butyric  and  caproic)  for  titration  with  standard 
acid.  In  tliis  and  Kottstorfer's  method,  where  also  alcoholic 
solution  of  caustic  alkali  is  used,  it  is  essential  to  avoid  absorption 
of  CO2  by  long  exposure. 

The  necessary  solutions  are  : — 

1.  Standard  barium  or  potassium  hydrate,  ^/^q  strength  is  most 
convenient,  but  any  solution  approximating  to  that  strength  may 
be  used,  and  a  factor  found  to  convert  it  to  that  strength  in 
calculating  the  results  of  titration.  It  must  be  carefully  preserved 
from  CO2  by  any  of  the  usual  arrangements,  and  where  a  constant 
series  of  titrations  are  carried  on,  it  is  best  to  have  a  store  bottle 
and  burette  fitted,  as  shown  p.  12,  fig.  11. 

2.  Phenolphthalein  indicator,  see  p.  39. 

3.  Alcohol  of  about  90  per  cent,  strength,  and  free  from  acid  or 
aldehyde. 


Fig.  56. 


4.  Solution  of  caustic  soda.  Made  by  dissolving  100  gm.  of 
good  sodium  hydrate  in  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water  which  has  been 
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recently  well  boiled  and  cooled  ;  tliis  solution  will  not  be  con- 
taminated with  CO2  to  any  extent,  since  any  NagCO^  which  might  be 
formed  is  quite  insoluble  in  the  strong  solution  ;  it  must  be  allowed 
to  stand  until  quite  clear,  then  poured  off  and  well  preserved.  Or 
better  than  tliis,  about  2  gm.  of  sohd  stick  potash  or  soda  may  be 
added  with  50  c.c.  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol  to  5  gm.  of  butter  when 
commencing  saponification. 

5.  Sulphuric  acid  for  separating  the  fatty  acids  is  niade  by 
diluting  25  c.c.  of  strongest  H2SO4  to  a  htre  with  water. 

6.  The  apparatus  for  digestion  and  distillation  are  shown  in 
fig.  56,  the  same  Erlenmeyer  flask  being  used  for  the  digestion 
and  for  the  distillation.  The  distilled  Hquid  drops  into  a  small 
funnel  containing  a  small  porous  filter  for  separating  any  scum 
which  may  pass  over  with  the  distillate  ;  the  receiver  holding  the 
funnel  is  marked  at  50  c.c.  and  100  c.c,  so  as  to  be  available  for 
either  2*5  gm.  or  5  gm.  of  butter  fat. 

The  following  method  of  manipulation  as  drawn  up  by  the 
Association  of  OjBficial  Agricultural  Chemists,  U.S.A.,  is  recom- 
mended as  being  all  that  is  required  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  appHes 
to  the  treatment  of  approximately  5  gm,  of  fat  for  each  operation. 
Many  operators  prefer  to  take  about  half  that  quantity,  which  saves 
time,  and  need  not  be  any  the  less  accurate. 

Process  :  Weighing  the  Eat  :  The  butter  or  fat  to  be  examined  should  be 
melted  and  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  place  at  about  60°  C.  for  two  or  three  hours  until 
the  moisture  and  curd  have  entirely  settled  out.  The  clean  supernatant  fat  is 
poured  olf  and  filtered  through  a  dry  filter-paper  in  a  jacketed  filter  containing 
boiling  water,  to  remove  all  foreign  matter  and  any  traces  of  moisture.  Shoxild 
the  filtered  fat  in  a  fused  state  not  be  perfectly  clear  the  treatment  above  mentioned 
must  be  repeated. 

The  saponification  flasks  are  prepared  by  having  them  thoroughly  washed  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  wiped  perfectly  dry  on  the  outside,  and  heated  for  one 
hour  to  100°  C.  The  flasks  should  then  be  placed  in  a  tray  by  the  side  of  the 
balance  and  covered  with  a  silk  handkerchief  until  they  are  perfectly  cool.  They 
must  not  be  wiped  with  a  silk  handkerchief  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of 
the  time  they  are  weighed.  The  weight  of  each  flask  is  determined  accurately, 
using  a  flask  for  a  counterbalance  or  not,  as  may  be  convenient.  The  weight  of 
the  flasks  having  been  accurately  determined  they  are  charged  with  the  melted 
fat  in  the  following  way  : — 

A  pipette  with  a  long  stem  marked  to  deliver  5'75  c.c.  is  warmed  to 
a  temperature  of  about  60°  C.  The  fat  having  been  poured  back  and  forth  once 
or  twice  into  a  dry  beaker  in  order  to  thoroughly  mix  it,  it  is  taken  up  in  the 
pipette,  the  nozzle  of  the  pipette  carried  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  it  having 
been  previously  wiped  to  remove  any  adhermg  fat.  The  5-75  c.c.  of  fat  are 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  flask  and  the  pipette  is  removed.  After  the  flasks  have 
been  charged  in  this  way  they  should  be  re-covered  with  the  silk  handkerchief 
and  allowed  to  stand  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  they  are  again  weighed  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  fat. 

The  Saponification  :  10  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  are  added  to  the  fat  in 
the  flask,  2  c.c.  of  the  concentrated  soda  solution  or  2  gm.  of  solid  alkali  are  added, 
a  soft  cork  stopper  inserted  in  the  flask  and  tied  down  with  a  piece  of  twine.  The 
saponification  is  then  completed  by  placing  the  flasks  upon  the  water  or  steam 
bath.  The  flasks  during  the  saponification,  which  should  last  for  one  hour,  should 
be  gently  rotated  from  time  to  time,  being  careful  not  to  project  the  soap  for 
any  distance  up  the  sides  of  the  flask.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  flasks,  after  having 
been  cooled  to  near  the  room  temperature,  are  opened.    If  solid  alkali  is  used 
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instead  of  aqueous  solution,  alcohol  of  75  or  80  per  cent,  in  larger  quantity  may 
be  used. 

Removal  of  the  Alcohol  :  The  stoppers  having  been  laid  loosely  in  the  mouth 
of  the  flasks,  the  alcohol  is  removed  by  dipping  the  flasks  into  a  steam  bath.  The 
steam  should  cover  the  whole  of  the  flask  except  the  neck.  After  the  alcohol  is 
nearly  removed,  frothing  may  be  noticed  in  the  soap,  and  to  avoid  any  loss  from 
this  cause,  or  any  creeping  of  the  soap  up  the  sides  of  the  flask,  it  should  be  taken 
from  the  bath  and  shaken  to  and  fro  until  the  frothing  disappears.  The  last 
traces  of  alcohol  vapour  may  be  removed  from  the  flask  by  waving  it  briskly, 
mouth  down,  to  and  fro.  Complete  removal  of  the  alcohol  with  the  precautions 
above  noted  should  take  about  forty-five  minutes. 

DissoLvma  the  Soap  :  After  the  removal  of  the  alcohol  the  soap  should  be 
dissolved  by  adding  100  c.c.  of  recently  boiled  distilled  water,  and  warmed  on  the 
steam  bath  with  occasional  shaking  until  the  soap  is  completely  dissolved. 

Setting  Free  the  Fatty  Acids  :  When  the  soap  solution  has  cooled  to  about 
60°  or  70°  C,  the  fatty  acids  are  separated  by  adding  40  c.c.  of  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  mentioned  above. 

Melting  the  Fatty  Acids  :  The  flasks  should  now  be  re-stoppered  as  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  fatty  acids  melted  by  replacing  the  flasks  on  the  steam 
bath.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  fat  examined  the  time  required  for  the 
fusion  of  the  fatty  acids  may  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to  hours. 

The  Distillation  :  After  the  fatty  acids  are  completely  melted,  which  can 
be  determined  by  their  forming  a  transparent  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  flasks  are  cooled  to  room  temperature  and  a  few  pieces  of  pumice  stone 
added.  The  pumice  stone  is  prepared  by  throwing  it,  at  white  heat,  into  distilled 
water,  and  keeping  it  under  water  until  used.  The  flask  is  now  connected  with 
the  condenser,  slowly  heated  with  a  naked  flame  until  ebullition  begins,  and  then 
the  distillation  continued  by  regulating  the  flame  in  such  a  way  as  to  collect 
100  c.c.  of  the  distillate  in  as  nearly  as  possible  thirty  minutes. 

Some  operators  distil  110  c.c.  from  5  gm.  of  butter  into  an  ordinary 
measuring  flask,  then  filter  and  use  100  c.c.  for  titration,  the  number 
of  c.c.  of  alkah  used  is  multiphed  by  I'l  which  gives  the  Reichert- 
Meissl  value. 

The  above  methods  of  preparation  are  somewhat  tedious,  but 
experienced  operators  will  find  methods  of  working  so  as  to  occupy 
less  time  without  loss  of  accuracy. 

Titration  of  the  Volatile  Acids:  The  100  c.c.  of  the  filtered  distillate 
are  poured  into  a  beaker  holding  from  200-250  c.c,  0*5  c.c.  of  phenolphthalein 
solution  added,  and  decinormal  barium  or  potassium  hydrate  run  in  until  a  red 
colour  is  produced.  The  contents  of  the  beaker  are  then  returned  to  the 
measuring  flask  to  remove  any  acid  remaining  therein,  poured  again  into  the 
beaker,  and  the  titration  continvied  until  the  red  colour  produced  remains 
apparently  unchanged  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

Where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  required  it  is  best  to  carry  out 
side  by  side  a  blank  experiment  with  the  same  amounts  of  alcohol, 
alkah,  etc. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  method  yields  only  a  portion 
of  the  volatile  fatty  acids,  but  the  experience  of  the  author  and 
a  host  of  other  very  competent  operators  clearly  shows  that  the 
distillate  from  5  gm.  of  genuine  normal  butter  fat  produced  in 
districts  of  medium  temperature,  when  carried  out  as  described, 
should  require  not  less  than  24  c.c.  of  ^/^q  alkali  to  neutrahze  the 
volatile  acids  present.  It  is  true  that  butters  known  to  be  genuine 
have  occasionally  been  found  to  give  lower  figures  from  some 
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unexplained  causes,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  due  to  milk  taken 
from  cows  towards  the  end  of  their  period  of  lactation.  The  figure 
may  also  rise  to  32  or  33  c.c.  of  alkali.  Tliis  is  often  the  case  with 
butters  produced  in  warmer  climates  than  Great  Britain.  The 
general  average  for  butters  taken  from  the  mixed  milk  of  a  number 
of  cows  will  be  between  27  and  28  c.c,  whereas  margarine  (except 
when  consisting  largely  of  cocoanut  oil)  will  rarely  require  more 
than  0-5  c.c,  beef  fat  and  lard  about  the  same,  while  cocoanut 
oil,  which  gives  the  highest  figures,  requires  about  7  c.c 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  any  sample  of  butter  fat 
which  requires  less  than  24  c.c  of  ^/^q  alkah  must  be  looked  upon 
\Wth  suspicion. 

The  minimum  value  recommended  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  is  24  ;  Sweden,  23  ;  and  Italy,  20. 

A  Joint  Committee  of  the  Principal  of  the  Government  Laboratory 
'and  the  Society  of  PubHc  Analysts,  adopted  in  1900*  the  Reichert- 
Wollny  method  as  the  official  method  for  determining  the  per- 
centage of  butter-fat  in  margarine,  the  object  in  view  being  to  avoid 
discrepancies  which  might  arise  through  the  employment  of  different 
methods  by  individual  analysts.  The  following  is  the  official 
description  of  the  method  : — 


The  Reichert-WoUny  method  for  determination  of  volatile 
fatty  acids  in  Margarine  and  Butter. — "  Five  gm.  of  the  liquid  fat 
are  introduced  into  a  300  c.c  flask,  of  the  form  seen  in  the  figure 
(length  of  neck  7  to  8  centimetres,  width  of  neck  2  centimetres). 
Two  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  (98  per  cent.)  in  an  equal 

♦  See  Ancdyst,  1900,  309. 
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weight  of  water— preserved  from  the  action  of  atmospheric  carbonic 
acid— and  10  c.c.  of  alcohol  (about  92  per  cent.)  are  added,  and  the 
mixture  is  heated  under  a  reflux  condenser,  connected  with  the  flask 
by  a  T-piece,  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  bath  containing  boiling  water. 
The  alcohol  is  distilled  off  by  heating  the  flask  on  the  water-bath 
for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  soap  is  dry.    One  hundred  c.c. 
of  hot  water,  which  have  been  kept  boiling  for  at  least  ten  minutes, 
are  added,  and  the  flask  heated  until  the  soap  is  dissolved.  Forty 
c.c.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  and  three  or  four  fragments  of  pumice 
or  broken  pipe-stems  are  added,  and  the  flask  is  at  once  connected 
with  a  condenser  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  7  miUimetres  wide  and 
15  centimetres  from  the  top  of  the  cork  to  the  bend.    At  a  distance 
of  5  centimetres  above  the  cork  is  a  bulb  5  centimetres  in  diameter. 
The  flask  is  supported  on  a  circular  piece  of  asbestos  12  centimetres 
in  diameter,  having  a  hole  in  the  centre  5  centimetres  in  diameter, 
and  is  first  heated  by  a  very  small  flame,  to  fuse  the  insoluble  fatty- 
acids,  but  the  heat  must  not  be  sufiicient  to  cause  the  hquid  to  boil. 
The  heat  is  increased,  and  when  fusion  is  complete  110  c.c.  are 
distilled  off  into  a  graduated  flask,  the  distillation  lasting  about 
thirty  minutes  (say  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- two  minutes),  the 
distillate  is  shaken,  100  c.c.  filtered  off,  transferred  to  a  beaker, 
0-5  c.c.  of  phenolphthalein  solution  (1  gm.  in  100  c.c.  alcohol)  added, 
and  the  filtrate  titrated  with  decinormal  soda  or  baryta  solution. 
Precisely  the  same  procedure  (with  the  same  reagents),  omitting 
the  fat,  should  be  followed,  and  the  amount  of  decinormal  alkah 
required  to  neutralize  the  distillate  ascertained.    This  should  not 
exceed  0*3  c.c.    The  volume  of  decinormal  solution  of  alkah  used, 
less  the  figure  obtained  by  blank  experiment,  is  multiphed  by  1-1. 
The  number  so  obtained  is  the  "  Reich ert-Wo liny  Number," 

Notes  on  the  Method  :  The  sample  is  melted  and  filtered  from  curd  and 
water  through  a  dry  filter.  From  the  filtrate  the  5  gm.  of  fat  for  the 
process  are  taken.  The  soda  solution  is  filtered  clear  from  carbonate  formed  in 
its  preparation,  and  kept  in  a  special  bottle.  The  S  o  x  h  1  e  t  spherical  condenser  is 
a  convenient  one  for  the  reflux  distillation.  This  is  fixed  near  the  water-bath 
in  which  the  saponification  is  to  take  place,  and  is  connected  with  the  flask  by 
means  of  a  T-piece  and  india-rubber  tubes  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°.  During 
the  saponification  the  free  limb  of  the  T-piece  is  directed  upwards,  and  its  end 
closed  by  a  short  piece  of  india-rubber  and  glass  rod.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes 
this  limb  is  turned  downwards,  and  the  piece  of  glass  rod,  replaced  by  a  tube 
carrying  away  the  alcohol. 

One  hundred  c.c.  of  hot  distilled  water  are  added,  and  the  flask  frequently 
shaken  until  the  soap  is  dissolved.  The  L  i  e  b  i  g  is  a  convenient  form  of  condenser. 
One  containing  a  column  of  water  30  to  35  centimetres  in  length  gives  sufficient 
condensing  surface.  After  shaking  the  distillate,  about  5  c.c.  are  filtered  through 
a  dry  paper  into  a  100  c.c.  flask.  This  serves  to  wash  out  the  flask.  When  the 
100  c.c.  are  transferred  to  a  beaker,  the  flask  is  not  washed  out,  but  the  main 
quantity  is  neutralized  with  the  standard  solution  of  aUiali  and  returned  to  the 
flask,  then  again  transferred  to  the  beaker  and  the  titration  completed." 

The  somewhat  lengthy  process  of  saponification  in  the  above 
method  may  advantageously  be  replaced  by  the  following,  due  to 
Leffmann  &  Beam:* 

•  Analyst.  1891, 16,  163  ;  1892, 17,  65. 
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First,  prepare  a  solution  of  100  gm.  caustic  soda  (98-99  %  powdered  caustic 
answers  well)  in  water  and  make  up  to  200  c.c.  Put  the  solution  in  a  bottle  with 
a  rubber  stopper  and  allow  to  stand  till  quite  clear.  25  c.c.  of  the  clear  solution 
are  then  pipetted  into  125  c.c.  of  pure  glycerin  in  a  flask  and  well  mixed.  Next 
5  gm.  of  the  fat  are  placed  in  a  300  c.c.  flask,  10  c.c.  of  the  glycerol-soda  added 
and  the  flask  heated  cautiously  over  a  small  B  u  n  s  e  n  flame.  Much  foaming  takes 
place,  and  the  flask  should  be  vigorously  shaken.  Complete  saponification  takes 
place  in  less  than  five  minutes,  the  process  being  complete  when  the  foaming 
has  entirely  ceased.  The  hot  soap  is  then  dissolved  at  once  in  90  c.c.  of  water  that 
has  recently  boiled,  adding  it  drop  by  drop  at  first.  Then  40  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  are  added,  together  with  a  few  pieces  of  pipe-clay,  and  the  distillation  proceeded 
with  as  above.  The  usual  blanks  are  0*2 -0-3  c.c.  of  ^/lo  alkali  for  the  110  c.c. 
of  distillate. 

The  glycerol-soda  solution  should  be  kept  in  a  flask  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper 
and  measured  by  means  of  a  rather  wide  glass  tube  marked  to  deliver  10  c.c. 

Lewkowitsch*  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  values  obtained  by  the  above 
method  are  practically  identical  with  that  obtained  by  the  Reichert-WoUny 
process. 

The  water-insoluble  Volatile  Fatty  Acids.    (P  o  1  e  n  s  k  e  .) 

This  determination  is  best  made  by  Polenske's  method  which 

Saponify  5  gm.  of  the  filtered 
butter-fat  by  the  Leffmann- 
Beamf  process  described  above, 
taking  care  not  to  overheat  the 
mixture  of  fat  and  glycerol-soda. 
Allow  to  cool  below  100°  C.  before 
adding  90  c.c.   of  water,  and 
dissolve  the  mass  by  warming 
on  the  water-bath  to  about  50°  C. 
The  solution  must  be  clear  and 
almost  colourless ;  if  of  a  brown 
colour,  the  test  must  be  rejected. 
To  the  hot  soap  solution  add  40 
c.c.  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  0-1  gm.  of  finely  powdered 
pumice  and  attach  immediately 
to  the  condenser.    The  apparatus 
used  must  agree  in  all  details  with 
the  dimensions  given  in  fig.  57a. 
Regulate  the  heat  so  that  in 
19-20  minutes  110  c.c.  are  distilled 
over,   and  the  flow   of  water 
through  the  condenser  so  that  the 
distillate  does  not  drop  into  the 
110  c.c.  flask  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  20-23°  C.    When  110 
c.c.  have  distilled  over,  remove 
the  burner  and  replace  the  flask 
*  Oils,  fats  and  waxes,  4th  edition,  Vol.  I..  .334. 
t  Alcohol  being  inadmissible  in  this  process. 
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by  a  20  c.c.  measuring  cylinder.  The  110  c.c.  flask  which  must 
not  be  shaken,  is  immersed  almost  completely  in  water  at  15°  C. 
After  five  minutes'  standing  the  neck  is  gently  tapped  so  that  the 
oily  drops  floating  on  the  surface  may  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the 
flask.  After  a  further  ten  minutes  the  consistence  of  the  insoluble 
acids  is  noted,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  form  a 
semi-soUd  mass  or  oily  drops.  The  flask  is  then  corked  and  its 
contents  mixed  by  turning  it  upside  down  several  times,  avoiding, 
however,  any  violent  shaking.  100  c.c.  are  then  filtered  through  an 
8  cm.  dry  filter  and  titrated  with ^/^q  barium  or  potassium  hydroxide, 
as  in  the  Reichert-Wollny  process.  The  insoluble  volatile  acids 
on  the  filter  are  washed  three  times  in  succession  with  15  c.c.  of 
water  that  has  previously  been  passed  successively  through  the 
tube  of  the  condenser  the  20  c.c.  measuring  cyhnder,  and  the  110 
c.c.  flask.  These  wash  waters  are  rejected.  The  water-insoluble 
volatile  acids  are  then  collected  by  rinsing  the  condenser,  cyhnder 
and  flask  three  times  in  succession  with  15  c.c.  of  neutralized  90 
per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  alcohoUc  washings  poured  on  to  the  filter 
— each  being  allowed  to  pass  completely  through  before  the  next 
washing  is  added.  The  alcohoHc  filtrate  is  then  titrated  with  ^/^o 
alkaU.  The  figure  so  obtained  is  caUed  the  Polenske  value. 
For  butter  it  varies  from  1*5  to  3'0  c.c.  and  for  cocoanut  oil  from 
16-8-17'8  c.c.  In  order  to  obtain  concordant  results  with  this 
method,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  follow  the  procedure  given 
above  in  all  its  minutest  details. 

Lewkowitsch  found  that  the  Polenske  values  of  genuine  French  and 
Finnish  butters  ranged  from  2-24 — 4"1,  and  those  of  cocoanut  oil  from  15"5 — 20'45, 
while  palm  kernel  oil  gives  values  lying  between  10  and  12.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  proportions  of  cocoanut  oil  in  mixtures  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  butter  fat  by  means  of  the  Polenske  number,  but  in  view  of  the 
above  range  of  values  quantitative  results  should  be  received  with  great  caution, 
especially  with  regard  to  alleged  small  additions  of  cocoanut  oil  to  butter  fat. 
T  a  1 1  o  c  k  and  Thomson*  have  also  critically  examined  this  process  and  express 
the  opinion  that  "  the  possibility  of  the  detection  of  even  10  per  cent,  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  in  a  butter  by  the  Polenske  method  is  very  doubtful."  But  in  the  case 
of  margarine  "  the  Polesnke  number  appears  to  be  quite  reliable  within  limits 
of  say  5  per  cent."  They  obtained  results  within  3  per  cent,  of  the  truth,  where 
there  was  35  per  cent,  of  cocoanut  oil  present.  Margarine  containing  no  cocoa- 
nut  oil  gave  0*4  Reichert-Wollny  and  0*5  Polenske  values. 

The  Acetyl  Value. — This  indicates  the  number  of  miUigrams  of 
KOH  required  for  the  neutrahzation  of  the  acetic  acid  obtained  on 
saponifying  1  gm.  of  an  acetylated  oil,  fat,  or  wax.  This  treatment 
of  fats  was  introduced  by  Benedikt,  and  a  process  by  liimself  and 
Ulzer  for  acetylation  and  determination  was  arranged;  but  as  the 
results  were  not  consistent  with  modern  ideas,  Lewkowitschf 
modified  the  method  and  proposed  to  determine  the  true  acetyl 
value  by  actually  titrating  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  assimilated 
by  the  hydroxylated  acid  in  the  form  of  acetyl  C2H3O  and  given 
up  on  saponification  as  acetic  acid  to  the  standard  alkah. 


•  J.  S.  C.  I.  1909,  G9. 


t  J.  S.  C.  I.  1897,  503. 
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The  method  is  as  follows  : — 

Method  op  Pkocedubb  :  10  gm.,  or  any  other  convenient  quantity,  are  boiled 
with  twice  the  amount  of  acetic  anhydride  for  two  hours  in  a  round-bottomed  flask 
attached  to  an  inverted  condenser.  The  solution  is  then  transferred  to  a  beaker 
of  about  1  litre  capacity,  mixed  with  500 — 600  c.c.  of  boiling  water  and  heated 
for  half  an  hour,  whilst  a  slow  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  the  liquid 
through  a  finely  drawn  out  tube  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  ; 
this  is  done  to  prevent  bumping.  The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  separate  into 
two  layers,  the  water  is  siphoned  off,  and  the  oily  layer  again  boiled  out  in  the 
same  manner  three  successive  times.  The  last  trace  of  acetic  acid  is  thus  removed 
— this  being  ascertained  by  testing  with  litmus  paper.  Prolonged  washing  beyond 
the  required  limit  causes  slight  dissociation  of  the  acetyl  product.  This  would 
lead  to  too  low  an  acetyl  value.  The  acetylated  product  is  then  filtered  through 
a  dry  filter-paper  in  a  drying  oven  to  remove  water. 

This  operation  may  be  carried  out  quantitatively,  and  in  that  case  the  washing 
is  best  done  with  boiling  water  on  a  weighed  filter.  On  weighing  the  acetylated 
oil  or  fat,  an  increase  of  weight  would  prove  that  assimilation  of  acetyl  groups 
had  taken  place.  This  method  may  be  found  useful  to  ascertain  preliminarily 
whether  a  notable  amount  of  hydroxylated  acids  is  present  in  the  sample  under 
examination. 

About  5  gm.  of  the  acetylated  product  are  then  saponified  by  means  of  alcoholic 
potash  solution  as  in  the  well-known  determination  of  the  saponification  value. 
If  the  "  distillation  process  "  be  adopted  it  is  not  necessary  to  work  with  an 
accurately  measured  quantity  of  standardized  alcoholic  potash.  In  case  the 
"  filtration  process  "  be  used,  the  alcoholic  potash  must  be  measured  exactly. 
(It  is,  however,  advisable  to  employ  in  either  case  a  known  volume  of  standard 
alkali,  as  one  is  then  enabled  to  determine  the  saponification  value  of  the 
acetylated  oil  or  fat).  Next,  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  and  the  soap  dissolved  in 
water.  From  this  stage  the  determination  is  carried  out  either  by  (a)  the 
"  distillation  process  "  or  (6)  the  "  filtration  process." 

(a)  Distillation  Process. — Add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  10)  more  than 
is  required  to  saturate  the  potash  used,  and  distil  the  liquid  as  is  usual  in 
Reichert's  distillation  process.  Since  a  large  quantity  of  water  must  be  distilled 
off,  either  a  current  of  steam  is  blown  through  the  suspended  fatty  acids  or  water 
is  run  into  the  distilling  fiask,  from  time  to  time,  through  a  stoppered  funnel  fixed 
in  the  cork,  or  any  other  convenient  device  is  adopted.  It  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient  to  distil  over  500  to  700  c.c,  as  the  last  100  c.c.  contain  practically  no 
acid.  Then  filter  the  distillates  to  remove  any  insoluble  acids  carried  over  by 
the  steam,  and  titrate  the  filtrate  with  ^/lo  potash,  phenolphthalein  being  the 
indicator.  Multiply  the  number  of  c.c.  by  5-61,  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
weight  of  substance  taken.    This  gives  the  acetyl  value. 

(6)  Filtration  Process.  —  Add  to  the  soap  solution  a  quantity  of 
standardized  sulphuric  acid  exactly  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  alcoholic 
potash  employed,  and  warm  gently,  when  the  fatty  acids  will  readily  collect  on 
the  top  as  an  oily  layer.  (If  the  saponification  value  has  been  determined,  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  volume  of  acid  used  for  titrating 
back  the  excess  of  potash.)  Filter  off  the  liberated  fatty  acids,  wash  with  boiling 
water  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid,  and  titrate  the  filtrate  with  '^/lo 
potash,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  acetyl  value  is  calculated  in 
the  manner  shown  above. 

Both  methods  give  identical  results,  but  (6)  will  be  found  shorter  and  more 
convenient  than  (a). 

The  distilled  water  used  in  determining  the  value  by  either  the  distillation  or 
the  filtration  process  should  be  carefully  freed  from  CO2  by  previous  boiling, 
as  otherwise  serious  errors  may  be  made.  Even  the  water  used  for  generating 
steam  in  the  distillation  process  should  be  brought  to  violent  ebullition  before 
the  steam  is  passed  into  the  distilling  flask.  This  source  of  error  many  easily 
occur  in  the  case  of  very  hard  water.  Check  experiments  with  pure  acetic  acid 
wiu  readily  guide  the  operator,  if  necessary.    In  order  to  facilitate  the  separation 
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of  tho  insoluble  fatty  acids  in  the  filtration  process,  it  will  be  found  useful  to 
add  a  slight  excess  of  mineral  acid.  Of  course  this  amount  must  be  measured 
accurately,  and  deducted  from  the  alkali  required  for  determining  the  dissolved 
acids. 

A  full  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  acetyl  value  in  fat 
analysis  will  be  found  in  a  lengthy  paper  byLewkowitschin  The 
Analyst,  1899,  319. 

The  Bromine  Value. — Tliis  indicates  the  percentage"  of  bromine 
absorbed  by  a  fat  or  wax.  This  determination  was  proposed  by 
Cailletet  in  1857;  but  the  metho'd  of  carrying  it  out  is  due  to 
Mills*  and  his  collaborators  Snodgrass  and  Akitt.  Mills  found 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  rigidly  to  exclude  moisture 
when  making  the  determination,  since  in  the  presence  of  water 
the  value  obtained  was  too  high.  He  dissolved  the  sample  of  dried 
and  filtered  fat  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  added  a  standard  solution 
of  bromine  in  carbon  tetrachloride  in  excess,  and  titrated  back 
the  excess  with  a  standard  solution  of  /j-naphthol  in  carbon 
tetrachloride,  when  monobromonaphthol  is  formed.  As,  however, 
this  determination  has  now  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  deter- 
mination of  Iodine  value,  the  reader  is  referred,  for  further  infor- 
mation, to  the  original  papers  on  the  subject  already  mentioned. f 

The  Iodine  Value. — This  indicates  the  percentage  of  iodine  chloride, 
expressed  in  terms  of  iodine,  absorbed  by  a  fat  or  wax.  "This  value 
is  a  measure  of  the  proportion  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  which, 
both  in  their  free  state  and  in  combination  with  glycerol,  have 
the  property  of  assimilating  halogens  with  formation  of  additive 
compounds." — (Lewko  witsch.)  The  method  by  which  the  deter- 
mination was  carried  out  was  originated  by  Hiibl,J  who  proved 
that  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  in  the  presence  of  mercuric 
chloride,  glycerides  of  the  unsaturated  fatty  acids  absorb  iodine 
in  a  very  regular,  well-defined  manner,  when  kept  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  so  that  quantitative  results  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  solutions  are  required  for  Hiibl's  process  : — 

1.  Standard  iodine  solution. — This  is  made  by  dissolving 
respectively  5  gm.  of  iodine  and  6  gm.  of  mercuric  chloride,  each 
as  pure  as  possible,  in  separate  portions  of  100  c.c,  each  of  95  % 
alcohol,  then  mixing  the  two  Hquids,  and  allowing  to  stand  for  12  to 
24  hours  before  use.  This  solution  must  always  be  standardized 
at  the  time  of  using,  and  it  is  advisable  not  to  mix  a  large  quantity 
unless  it  is  required  for  immediate  use. 

2.  Solution  of  Sodium  Tliiosulphate. — Prepared  by  dissolving 
about  24  grams  of  the  crystalhzed  salt  in  a  Htre  of  water.  It  is 
standardized  either  by  dissolving  about  0*25  gram  of  re-sublinied 
iodine,  most  accurately  weighed,  in  potassium  iodide  solution  and 

•  J.  S.  C.  I.  188:5,  435  ;  1884,  366. 

t  A  process  for  determining  "  the  bromine  addition  "  and  "  tho  bromine 
substitution  "  has  been  recorded  by  Mcllhiney,  J.  S.  C.  I,.  1894,  668  also  J.  Am. 
C.S.,  1899,  1084,  and  1902,  1109. 

t  Dingier' s  Polyl.  Journal  1884,  281. 
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running  in  the  thiosulphate  solution  from  a  burette  till  the  solution 
has  only  a  light  yellow  colour,  then  adding  starch  solution  and 
continuing  tlie  addition  of  thiosulphate  till  the  blue  colour  just 
disappears;  or  by  the  following  method,*  due  to  Volhard: — 
Dissolve  exactly  3-8657  gm,  of  pure  potassium  dichromate  in  a  litre 
of  water.  Place  in  a  stoppered  bottle  10  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
run  in  from  a  burette  exactly  20  c.c.  of  the  dichromate  solution. 
In  this  way  0*2  gm.  precisely  of  iodine  will  be  set  free,  which  is 
then  titrated  as  described  above.  The  dichromate  solution  maintains 
its  strength  indefinitely,  hence  is  always  ready  for  standardizing 
a  thiosulphate  solution. 

3.  Chloroform  or  Carbon  Tetrachloride. — These  should  stand 
the  folloAving  test  for  purity.  Mix  10  c.c.  with  10  c.c.  of  the  iodine 
solution,  allow  to  stand  for  2  or  3  hours,  and  titrate.  The  volume 
of  thiosulphate  required  should  be  the  same  as  that  required  for 
10  c.c.  of  the  iodine  solution  alone. 

4.  Potassium  iodide  Solution. — A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
pure  salt  is  used. 

5.  Starch  solution. — This  should  always  be  freshly  made. 
About  0-5  gm.  of  starch  is  shaken  with  a  httle  cold  water  in  a  test- 
tube,  poured  into  about  50  c.c.  of  hot  water  in  a  larger  tube,  the 
liquid  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  then  cooled  for  use. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  From  015  to  0  2  gm.  of  a  drying  or  fish  oil ;  0-2  to 
0  3  gm.  of  a  semi-drying  oil ;  0'3  to  0-4  gm.  of  a  non-drying  oil ;  or  0*8  to  1  gm. 
of  a  solid  fat  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride  in  a  well- 
stoppered,  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  about  300-400  c.c.  capacity,  and  25  c.c.  of 
the  iodine  solution  run  in  from  a  pipette,  which  should  be  drained  for  exactly 
15  seconds.  After  not  less  than  four  hours'  standing  in  a  dark  place  the  liquid 
should  possess  a  dark  brown  tint ;  in  any  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  considerable  excess  of  iodine  (at  least  double  the  amount  absorbed  ought  to  be 
present)  and  the  period  of  standing  should  be  from  four  to  six  hours.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  some  strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide  should  be  added  and 
about  150  c.c.  of  water  (more  iodide  being  added  if  the  liquid  does  not  remain  clear), 
and  standard  thiosulphate  run  in  at  once  from  a  burette,  with  constant  shaking, 
till  the  liquid  becomes  yellow.  Starch  solution  is  then  added  and  the  titration 
finished  in  the  usual  way. 

If  after  standing,  say  two  hours,  the  solution  has  lost  its  deep  colour  brown,  it 
is  best  to  make  a  fresh  experiment  with  either  less  fat  or  more  iodine  solution. 

A  blank  experiment  should  in  every  case  be  made  side  by  side 
with  the  sample,  using  the  same  proportions  of  chloroform  and 
iodine  solution. 

Example.— To  0-4120  gm.  of  olive  oil  10  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  25  c.c.  of  Hiibl's 
solution  were  added  and  allowed  to  stand  for  four  hours.    At  the  end  of  that 
time  18-9  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  were  required.    The  blank,  consisting  of  10  c.c.  of 
chloroform  and  25  c.c.  of  Hiibl's  solution,  required  46-9  c.c.  thiosulphate.  Also 
(i.)    0-2704  gm.  Iodine  required  21-3  c.c.  thiosulphate. 
(ii.)    0-2076    „       „  „       16-35  c.c. 

Hence  1  c.c.  thiosulphate  =  -0127  gm.  Iodine. 
♦  Lo  wkowit8o.h.  Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes,  ith  Edition,  Vol.  I.  p.  312. 
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T  ,       (46-9  - 18-9)  X -0127  X  100 

Iodine  value  =  _  . '   

0-412 

_28  xl-27 

0-412 

=  86-3 

The  values  obtained  by  H  ii  b  1  for  various  oils  and  fats  are  given  in  J.  S.  C.  I 
1884,  G42. 

The  relative  proportions  in  which  two  oils  are  mixed  can  be  deduced  from  the 
iodine  value  of  the  mixture,  thus 

Let  la  be  the  mean  iodine  value  of  an  oil  a. 
lb       ,,  ,,  ,,  b. 

I  the  iodine  value  of  the  mixture. 

Then 

.         .    .,       100  (I -lb) 
percentage  of  oil  a  =  —  — ' 

la— lb 

Example. — A  mixture  of  cotton  seed  and  olive  oils  gave  the  iodine  value  91, 
hence 

J    -1    100  (91-85)    „^  , 
cotton  seed  oil= — io9_g5    -^^  per  cent. 

The  valuable  improvement  made  by  Wijs*  produces  an  iodine 
solution  wliich  holds  its  standard  strength  for  a  very  much  longer 
period  than  the  original  Hiibl  solution,  and  also  acts  much  more 
rapidly.  The  same  results  are  eventually  obtained  as  in  the 
original  Hiibl  process  when  the  latter,  is  carefuUy  performed. 

The  method  proposed  by  Wijs  is  the  use  of  a  solution  of  iodine 
monochloride  in  strong  acetic  acid,  in  place  of  the  mixture  of  iodine 
and  mercuric  chloride.  The  original  acid  used  was  of  95  per  cent, 
strength,  but  a  much  better  solution  is  obtained  by  using  acid  of  not 
less  than  99  per  cent. 

Wijs  admits  a  decrease  of  about  0-3  per  cent,  in  96  hoiurs  when 
using  very  pure  95  per  cent,  acid,  but  Lewkowitsch  found  it 
amounted  to  4  per  cent,  in  64  hours.  This  Wijs  attributed  to  the 
use  of  a  less  pure  acid  than  was  used  by  himself.  However,  the 
substitution  of  the  stronger  acid  seems  to  settle  the  difficulty 
completely.  Lewkowitsch  states  that  he  has  found  mth  99  per 
cent,  acid  the  same  strength  remains  for  two  months  ;  other  operators 
have  not  found  it  quite  so  permanent  as  this,  but  all  agree  that  it 
does  not  alter  so  as  to  cause  inconvenience.  So  far  as  the  weakening 
of  the  acetic  acid  iodine  solution  is  concerned,  A.  Marshall|  is  of 
opinion  that  it  must  largely  depend  upon  the  amount  of  chloracetic 
acid  formed  in  preparing  the  solution.  Wijs  himself  is  of  opinion 
that  if  the  acid  is  pure,  and  especially  free  from  oxidizable  matters, 
there  should  theoretically  be  no  possibility  of  any  diminution  of 
strength. 

The  preparation  of  Wi  j  s'  iodine  solution  is  carried  out  as  follows  : 
13  gra.  of  pure  iodine  are  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  99  per  cent,  acetic 
acid ;  the  strength  is  then  determined  by  standard  thiosulphate,  then 
chlorine  gas,  washed  and  dried,  is  passed  into  it  until  the  titer  is 
doubled.  With  a  httle  practice  the  proper  ending  of  the 
chlorination  is  ascertained  by  the  change  of  colour  from  dark  brown 

•  Berichte,  1898,  760.  t  J.  S.  C.  I.,  1900,  213 
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to  light  yello^y.  If  the  gas  is  passed  in  until  this  just  occurs  the 
first  "titration  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  process  of  titrating 
the  fat  is  carried  out  precisely  as  above  described,  with  the  exception 
that  the  time  required  for  the  absorption  is  very  greatly  curtailed. 
When  small  quantities  of  fat  are  used  which  are  of  low  iodine  value 
the  action  is  complete  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  with  values 
below  100  half  an  hour  is  quite  sufficient.  L  e  w  k  o  w  i  t  s  c  h*  strongly 
recommends  Wijs'  process.  He  finds  it  preferable  to  the  Hiibl 
iodine  solution  in  almost  every  case,  as  it  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  latter  as  regards  stabihty.  He  has  known  a  solution  to  keep 
its  strength  practically  unchanged  for  five  months.  It  can  be  pre- 
pared rapidly,  and  the  time  spent  on  the  test  is  very  much 
shortened. 

PHENOLS  AND  CRESOLS. 

Phenol  C6H50H  =  94-05. 
Cresol  CgH^  (CHg)  OH -108-06. 

The  chief  method  claiming  accuracy  for  the  determination  of 
phenols  volumetrically  was  originated  by  Koppeschaarf,  and 
consists  in  precipitating  the  phenol  from  its  aqueous  or  dilute 
alcoholic  solution  with  bromine  water  in  the  form  of  tribromphenol. 

The  strength  of  the  bromine  water  was  established  by 
Koppeschaar  by  titration  with  thiosulphate  and  potassium 
iodide  with  starch. 

Allen  modifies  the  method  as  follows : — 

Method  of  Pbocedtjrb  :  a  certain  weight  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  water, 
as  much  as  corresponds  to  O'l  gm.  of  phenol  is  taken  out  and  put  into  a  stoppered 
bottle  holding  250  c.c.  Further,  to  7  c.c.  of  normal  soda  solution  (  =0-04  gm. 
NaOH  per  c.c.)  bromine  is  gradually  added  till  a  yellow  colour  appears  and  reftiains  ; 
the  liquid  is  then  boiled  till  it  has  become  colourless  again.  It  now  contains  5  mole- 
cules of  sodium  bromide  and  1  of  sodium  bromate.  When  completely  cooled,  it 
is  put  into  the  phenol  solution,  after  which  5  c.c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
are  at  once  added,  and  the  bottle  stoppered  and  shaken  for  some  time.  The 
reactions  are : — 

I.    5NaBr  +  NaBrOs  +  6HC1  =  6NaCl  +  SBra  +  dlL^O. 

II.  CgHgO  +  6Br  =  C6H3Br30  +  3HBr. 

The  bromine  set  free  in  the  first,  and  not  fixed  by  phenol  in  the  second  reaction 
must  be  still  free,  and  is  determined  by  adding  potassium  iodide  and  titrating  the 
iodine  liberated  by  '^/lo  thiosulphate  : — 

III.  2KI+Br2=2KBr-i-l2. 

IV.  I2  +2Na2S203  =Na2S408  +2NaI. 

For  this  purpose  the  bottle  is  allowed  to  stand  for  15  or  20  minutes  ;  a  solution 
of  about  1-25  gm.  potassium  iodide  (free  from  iodate)  is  added,  the  bottle  is 
stoppered,  shaken  up,  and  allowed  to  rest.  Its  contents  are  now  poured  into  a 
beaker  ;  the  bottle  is  rinsed  out,  a  little  starch  solution  is  added,  and  thiosulphate 
is  run  in  from  a  burette  till  the  blue  colour  is  gone.  (It  will  be  best  not  to  add 
the  starch  till  the  colour  of  the  liquid  has  diminished  to  light  yellow.) 

*  Oils,  fats  and  waxes,  4th  Edition,  Vol.  I.  323. 
t  Z.  a.  C.  16,  233. 
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Where  a  number  of  determinations  have  to  be  made  a  standard 
solution  of  sodium  bromide  and  bromate  should  be  made  by 
measuring  out  100  c.c.  of  N.  NaOH  into  a  beaker,  adding  bromine 
till  the  Hquid  becomes  browTi  in  colour  and  smells  distinctly  of 
bromine,  then  heating  the  solution  till  quite  colourless.  It  is  then 
cooled  and  diluted  to  1  litre. 

1  c.c.  =0-007992  gm.  bromine 
=  0-001568  gm.  phenol. 
=  0-001801  gm.  cresol. 
-  Also  1  Br.  corresponds  to  0-19613  phenol. 
1  „  „        „  0-22537  cresol. 

Hence  79-92  Br.  =  15-68  Phenol. 

=  18-01  Cresol. 
/  15-68  \ 
and  Iodine  x  (  y2q.q2 ) '  1  ^3 5  =  phenol, 

/  18-01  V 

Example. — 5  gm.  carbolic  powder  are  put  into  a  250  c.c.  flask,  HCl  added,  and 
made  up  to  the  mark  with  water.  The  flask  is  shaken  and  the  contents  filtered. 
50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  (  =  1  gm.  of  sample)  are  measured  iato  a  bottle  and  100  c.c. 
of  the  bromide  and  bromate  solution  added,  together  with  a  little  more  HCl,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  15  miautes.  KI  solution  is  then  added  and  the  Iodine  set 
free  titrated  with  ^/lo  thiosulphate.  Suppose  that  13-8  c.c.  of  the  latter  are 
required,  and  that  titration  with  Iodine  showed  that  1  c.c.  of  it  =  0-0121  gm. 
iodine ;  also  that  10  c.c.  of  the  bromide  and  bromate  solution  and  KI  required 
10-5  c.c.  thiosulphate.  Then  100  c.c.  of  the  bromide  and  bromate  solution  =  105 
c.c.  N/j^o  thiosulphate  of  which  105  — 13-8  =  81-2  c.c.  represent  the  bromiae 
absorbed,  which  has  been  determined  in  terms  of  Iodine. 

Hence  81-2  x  -0121  x  •1235  =  -1214  gm.  phenol  or  12-14  per  cent. 

For  the  determination  of  phenol  in  raw  products,  Toth*  modifies 
the  bromine  method  as  follows  : — 

Method  of  Procedure  :  20  c.c.  of  the  impure  carbolic  acid  are  placed  in  a 
beaker  with  20  c.c.  of  caustic  potash  solution  of  1  -3  sp.  gr.,  well  shaken  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  diluted  to  about  I  litre  with  water.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  tarry  constituents  are  set  free,  and  may  mostly  be  removed  by  filtration ; 
the  filter  is  washed  with  warm  water,  until  all  alkali  is  removed.  The  filtrate  and 
washings  are  acidulated  slightly  with  HCl,  and  diluted  to  3  litres.  50  c.c.  are  then 
mixed  with  150  c.c.  of  standard  bromide  solution  and  then  5  c.c.  of  concentrated 
HCl.  After  twenty  minutes,  with  frequent  shakuig,  10  c.c.  of  iodide  solution  are 
added,  mixed,  and  allowed  to  rest  three  to  five  minutes,  then  starch,  and  the 
free  iodine  titrated  with  a  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  containing  9-779  grams 
of  the  crystals  per  litre  (exactly  corresponding  to  5  grams  iodinef.) 

Example. — 20  c.c.  raw  carbolic  oil  were  treated  as  above  described.  50  c.c.  of 
the  solution,  with  150  c.c.  bromide  solution  (made  by  dissolving  2-04  gm.  sodium 
bromate  and  6-959  gm.  sodium  bromide  to  the  litre),  then  5  c.c.  of  HCl,  required 
17-8  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  for  titration.  The  150  c.c.  bromide  =0-237  gm.  Br. 
The  17-8  c.c.  thiosulphate  required  for  residual  titration  =0-052  gm.  Br.  leaving 
0-185  gm.  Br.  for  combination  with  the  phenol. 

*  Z.  a.  G.  25,  100,  also  Analyst,  1886, 11,  92. 

t  Of  coursT  this  solution  would  not  maintain  its  strength  on  koeplncr,  and  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  solution  could  be  depended  on  even  when  freshly 
made  to  have  exactly  the  iodine  equivalent  given.  It  is  best  to  standardize  it  against 
pure  iodine  (see  Iodine  Value  of  Oils). 
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As  50  c.c.  have  been  taken  out  of  a  total  volume  of  3000  c.c.  (representing  20 
c.c.  of  the  sample),  we  have  0-1 85  x  0-19013  x  60  =  2-177  gm.  phenol  or  2-177x5 
=  10-89  per  cent. 

Klein ert*  suggests,  and  his  experiments  appear  to  prove,  that 
in  titrating  acid  creosote  oil  by  K  o  p  p  e  s  c  h  a  a  r '  s  method  for  phenol, 
a  serious  error  occurs  in  virtue  of  such  oil  containing  substances 
of  higher  boiling-point  than  phenol,  wliich  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  behave  with  bromine  in  the  same  manner  as  true  phenol. 

Messinger  and  Vortmannf  describe  a  method  of  determining 
phenol  based  on  the  fact  that  iodine  combines  with  phenol  in  alkaline 
solution  in  the  proportion  of  6  atoms  I  to  1  mol.  phenol. 

Method  of  PROCEDrrRE  :  2  to  3  gm.  phenol  are  dissolved  in  caustic  soda  solution 
(3  eq.  NaHO  to  I  eq.  phenol)  and  made  up  to  500  c.c.  with  water  ;  10  c.c.  of  this 
are  placed  in  a  flask,  warmed  to  60°  C,  and  ^/lo  iodine  added  until  the  solution  is 
faintly  yellow,  with  formation  of  a  red  precipitate.  When  cold,  the  solution  is 
acidified  with  dilute  H0SO4,  made  up  to  500  c.c.  and  filtered.  In  100  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate,  the  excess  of  I  is  titrated  with  ^/lo  thiosulphate ;  this  amount,  deducted 
from  the  total  I  used,  gives  the  amount  absorbed  by  phenol,  which,  when  multiplied 
by  0-1235,  gives  amount  of  phenol  in  the  sample. 

A  method  for  the  examination  of  commercial  phenols  has  been 
described  by  S.  B.  SchryverJ,  and  is  based  on  the  interaction  of 
sodamide  and  bodies  containing  a  hydroxyl  group,  Avhich  takes 
place  according  to  the  typical  reaction  : 

NaNHg + CgHgOH  =  CeHgONa + NH3. 

Method  of  PEOCEDtrRE  :  A  200  c.c.  wide-necked  flask  is  fitted  with  a  separating 
fiinnel,  the  tube  of  which  passes  to  the  bottom,  and  an  inverted  condenser  con- 
nected at  its  upper  end  with  an  absorbing  vessel,  and  thence  with  an  aspirator. 
About  1  gm.  of  sodamide  is  finely  ground,  washed  two  or  three  times  with  benzene 
by  decantation,  then  introduced  into  the  flask,  and  50  or  60  c.c.  of  benzene  (free 
from  thiophen)  added.  The  mixture  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  in  a  current  of 
dry  air  freed  from  COg  for  some  ten  minutes  till  the  last  traces  of  ammonia  are 
expelled.  About  20  c.c.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  are  next  placed  in  the  receiver, 
and  the  phenol  dissolved  in  six  times  its  weight  of  benzene,  is  brought  into  the 
funnel  and  allowed  to  drop  into  the  flask.  The  funnel  is  rinsed  with  more  benzene, 
and  the  current  of  air  is  maintained  through  the  boiling  liquid  for  75  minutes. 
The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  finally  titrated  with  normal  sodium  carbonate  and 
methyl  orange.  With  phenol,  cresol,  and  guaiacol  (alone),  the  process  gives  correct 
results,  provided  (1)  the  apparatus  and  phenol  are  perfectly  dry  (sodamide  acts 
upon  water),  (2)  sufiicient  benzene  is  employed  to  hold  the  sodium  salt  in  solution, 
(3)  the  benzene  is  free  from  thiophen,  and  (4)  air  is  aspirated  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time.  Toluene  or  xylene  may  replace  the  benzene,  but  in  that  case  a  sand-bath 
must  be  used  instead  of  the  water-bath. 

The  process  is  obviously  not  apphcable  to  the  determination  of 
the  relative  proportions  of  more  than  two  phenols  ;  but  it  has  been 
tested  on  mixtures  of  phenol  and  cresol,  on  wood-tar  guaiacol,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  guaiacol  and  creosol,  on  thymol  in  oil  of  thyme,  and 
on  eugenol  in  oil  of  cloves.  Calling  the  number  of  c.c.  of  standard 
acid  that  are  necessary  to  neutralize  the  ammonia  given  off  when 
1  gm.  of  a  phenol  (either  simple  substance  or  mixture)  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  sodamide  under  the  experimental  conditions 

*  Z.  a.  C.  33,  1.  t  Tier.  1890,  27.5.3,  and  J.  S.  C.  I.  1890,  1070. 

%  J.  S.  C.  I.  1899,  553. 
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the  "hydroxy!  value" — which  in  the  case  of  pure  phenol  is 

10-63,  and  in  that  of  pure  cresol  is  =)  9-26,  etc- 

\9-4    /  \10-8  / 

a  table  may  be  prepared  for  converting  the  hydroxyl  value  obtained 
when  a  mixture  of  two  known  phenols  is  operated  upon  directly 
into  the  relative  proportion  between  the  two  ingredients,  and  the 
results  calculated  in  this  manner  from  the  analysis  of  materials  of 
the  above-mentioned  composition  appear  to  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  method  is  equally  available  for  determining  the  amount  of 
water  in  any  particular  phenol,  because  the  reaction  between 
sodamide  and  water  is  analogous  to  that  between  the  amide  and 
a  phenol.  Fused  sodium  acetate  is  the  best  substance  to  remove 
the  last  traces  of  moisture  from  ordinary  phenol,  and  the 
determination  of  moisture  can  be  made  by  two  experiments,  one 
before  and  one  after  drjang — the  difference  in  ammonia  represents 
the  moisture.  The  process  has  an  advantage  over  methods  involving 
the  use  of  bromine  or  iodine,  as  the  results  are  not  affected  by  the 
presence  of  hydrocarbons,  for  which  reason  it  should  be  useful  for 
determining  phenols  in  a  large  number  of  essential  oils,  etc.  Soda- 
mide acts  upon  ketones,  amines,  etc.*,  but  these  bodies  can  be  readily 
removed  by  various  suitable  reagents. 


SALICYLIC  ACID. 

CfiH^  (OH)  COOH  =  138-05. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  determination  of 
this  substance  as  existing  in  the  form  of  salts  or  in  a  free  state, 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  most  hopeful  of  these  has  been 
carefully  made  by  W.  Fresenius  and  L.  Griinhutt.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  on  pure  sodium  saHcylate.  The  method  proposed 
by  Messinger  and  Vortmann  in  which  it  is  said  by  the  authors 
that  1  mol.  of  sahcyhc  acid-  consumes  6  atoms  of  iodine  was  not 
confirmed  in  these  experiments,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  method  could  not  be  rehed  on  to  give  even  approximately 
correct  results.  On  the  other  hand  their  experience  of  Freyer's 
bromine  method  was  that  it  gave  satisfactory  results. 

The  method  described  by  Freyerf  is  based  on  the  facts  that, 
on  mixing  a  solution  of  sahcyhc  acid  with  bromine  water  in  excess, 
a  yellowish-white  precipitate  is  formed. 

CeH^x^COOH  +  ^^''2  =  CeHBrgOBr  +  4HBr  -f  CO^  ; 

and  that,  on  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  not  only  does  the 
excess  of  bromine  liberate  an  equivalent  amount  of  iodine,  but  the 
tribromphenol  bromide  also  reacts  as  in  the  equation  : 
CeHgBrg.  OBr  -|-  2KI  =  CeHaBrg.  OK  +  KBr  + 1^. 

•  Titherley,  J.  C.      Trans.  1897,  400. 
t  Z.  a.  C.  1899,  292,  also  Analyst,  1900,  19.  t  Chem.  Zeits.  20,  820. 
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Hence,  in  calculating  the  results,  only  6  atoms  of  bromine  correspond 
to  one  molecule  of  salicylic  acid. 

Freyer  states  that  an  excess  of  about  100  per  cent,  of  bromine  is 
necessary,  but  the  authors  have  proved  that  an  excess  of  from  75  to 
80  per  cent,  is  sufficient.  They  liave  tested  the  method  with  con- 
centrated bromine  solutions,  using  considerable  quantities  of  sodium 
salicylate,  and  have  obtained  as  satisfactory  results  as  Freyer 
liimself.  They  give  the  following  details  of  their  method  of  working, 
in  which,  Kke  Freyer  and  Koppeschaar,  they  used  solutions  of 
potassium  bromate  and  bromide,  and  hberated  the  bromine  by  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Method  of  Procecdre  :  The  required  quantity  of  the  bromide  and  bromate 
solution  is  diluted  with  300  c.c.  of  water,  and  decomposed  with  30  c.c.  of  dihite 
HCl  (sp.  gr.  I'lO).  Into  this  mixture  is  introduced  with  continual  stirring  a 
solution  of  about  1  per  cent,  in  strength  of  the  substance  under  examination.  A 
white  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  and,  after  this  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  five  minutes  with  occasional  agitation,  30  to  40  c.c.  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  KI  are  introduced  and  the  separated  iodine  titrated  with  ^/lo 
thiosulphate. 

In  the  most  successful  results  the  bromide  solution  contained  2-5  gm.  of  potassium 
bromate,  and  about  10  gm.  of  potassium  bromide  in  a  litre  of  water.  25  c.c.  of 
this  solution  corresponded  with  25*5  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  solution,  and  I  c.c.  of 
the  latter  to  0-01098  gm.  of  iodine  or  O'OOIQQ  gm.  of  salicylic  acid. 

The  percentage  of  sahcyhc  acid  thus  found  in  the  same  sample  of 
pure  sodium  sahcylate  varied  in  four  determinations  from  86  21  to 
86-43  per  cent.    The  theoretical  amount  is  86-23  per  cent. 

Tliis  method  is  not  appUcable  to  the  analysis  of  mixtures  of  starch 
and  sodium  sahcylate  such  as  occur  in  medicinal  tabloids.  In  such 
cases  the  substance  should  be  dissolved  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  the 
solution  brought  to  a  definite  volume,  filtered  from  the  undissolved 
starch,  and  an  ahquot  part  of  the  filtrate  used  for  the  analysis.  In 
a  mixture  of  90-91  per  cent,  of  sodium  salicylate  and  9*09  per  cent, 
of  starch,  the  authors  found  in  this  way  89 ■97  per  cent,  of  the  former. 

In  the  analysis  of  wines  which  contain  sulphurous  acid,  aldehyde, 
and  other  substances  which  act  upon  bromine,  the  best  method  of 
determining  saHcyhc  acid,  when  present,  is  to  make  the  hquid 
alkaHne,  concentrate  it,  render  it  acid,  and  extract  it  with  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  petroleum  spirit.  The  extract  thus  obtained  is  shaken 
with  alkahne  water,  which  removes  the  saHcyhc  acid,  and  this 
aqueous  solution  can  then  be  used  in  the  bromine  method. 

As  regards  the  colorimetric  method  of  determining  saUcylic  acid 
by  means  of  ferric  chloride,  the  author  states  that  it  can  only  be 
used  when  the  amount  of  sahcyhc  acid  is  less  than  2  mgm.* 

The  Departmental  Committee  in  their  Report  on  Preservatives 
and  Colouring  Matters  in  Food  (1901)  recommend  that  sahcyhc 
acid  be  not  used  in  a  greater  proportion  than  1  grain  per  pint  in 
liquid  food  and  1  grain  per  pound  in  sohd  food  and  that  its  presence 
in  all  cases  be  declared. 

Methyl  salicylate.  CgH^  (0H).C00(CH3).— E.Kremers  and  M.  M. 

loni  To^*^®  determination  of  salicylic  acid  in  Foodstufib,  see  Analyst, 
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James*  have  slightly  modified  the  method  proposed  by  Ewing, 
and  boil  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  with  a  known  volume 
of  normal  alkali  for  5  minutes.  The  excess  of  alkali  is  then  titrated 
with  normal  acid,  and  the  alkali  consumed,  multiplied  by  0-152, 
represents  the  weight  in  grams  of  methyl  salicylate. 

The  method  proposed  by  Messinger  and  Vortmann  is  also 
recommended.  5  gm.  of  the  sample  are  saponified  with  excess  of 
alkali,  and  when  cold  diluted  to  500  c.c.  ;  10  c.c.  of  this  are  heated, 
50  c.c.  of  ^/lo  iodine  solution  added,  and  the  liquid  diluted  to  500 
c.c.  ;  in  100  c.c.  of  this,  the  excess  of  iodine  is  determined  by  means 
of  ^/lo  sodium  thiosulphate.  1  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  absorbed, 
when  multiphed  by  0-002535,  represents  the  amount  of  methyUc 
saUcylate,  as  1  mol.  of  the  ethereal  salt  absorbs  6  atoms  of  iodine. 

•  Chem.  Cenir.  1898,  1070, 
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PART  VI. 

SPECIAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  VOLUMETRIC 
SYSTEM  TO  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  URINE,  POTABLE 
WATERS,  SEWAGE,  ETC. 

ANALYSIS  OF  URINE. 

The  complete  and  accurate  determination  of  the  normal  and 
abnormal  constituents  of  urine  presents  more  than  ordinary- 
difficulty  to  even  experienced  chemists,  and  is  a  hopeless  task  in 
the  hands  of  any  other  than  such.  Fortunately,  however,  the  most 
important  matters,  such  as  urea,  glucose,  phosphates,  sulphates, 
and  chlorides,  can  all  be  determined  volumetrically  with  accuracy 
by  ordinary  operators,  or  by  medical  men  who  cannot  devote  much 
time  to  practical  chemistry.  The  researches  ofLiebig,Neubauer, 
Bence  Jones,  Vogel,  Beale,  Hassall,  Pavy,  Allen,  and  others, 
have  resulted  in  a  truer  knowledge  of  this  important  secretion  ; 
and  to  the  two  first  mentioned  chemists  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  method  of  determining  its  con- 
stituents. With  the  relation  which  the  proportion  of  these 
constituents  bears  to  health  or  disease,  the  present  treatise  has 
nothing  to  do,  its  aim  being  simply  to  point  out  the  readiest  and 
most  useful  methods  of  determining  them  quantitatively. 

The  gram  system  of  weights  and  measures  will  be  adopted 
throughout  this  section,  while  those  who  desire  to  use  the  grain 
system  will  have  no  difficulty  in  working,  when  once  the  simple 
relation  between  them  is  understood*  (see  p.  27).  The  question  of 
weights  and  measures  is,  however,  of  very  httle  consequence,  if  the 
analyst  considers  that  he  is  deahng  with  relative  parts  or  proportions 
only  ;  and  as  urine  is  generally  described  as  containing  so  many 
parts  of  urea,  chlorides,  or  phosphates,  per  1000,  the  absolute  weight 
may  be  left  out  of  the  question.  The  grain  system  is  more  readily 
calculated  into  Enghsh  ounces  and  pints,  and  therefore  is  generally 
more  familiar  to  the  medical  profession  of  this  country. 

One  thing,  however,  is  necessary  as  a  prehminary  to  the  exami- 
nation of  urine,  which  has  not  generally  been  sufficiently  considered  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  secretion  passed 
in  a  given  time  and  the  amount  of  solid  matters  found  in  it  by 
analysis.  From  a  medical  point  of  view  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time, 
generally  speaking,  to  determine  the  constituents  in  lialf-a-pint  or 
so  of  urine  passed  at  any  particular  hour  of  the  day  or  night  without 

*  In  a  word,  whenever  c.c.  occurR,  dm.  ma.y  be  substituted  ;  and  in  case  ot  using 
grains  for  grams,  move  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  tlio  right;  thus  7"0  grams 
would  be  changed  to  70  grains.  01  course  it  is  understood  tliat  where  grams  are 
taken  c.c.  must  be  measured,  and  with  grains  dm.,  the  standard  solution  being  the 
same  for  both  systems. 
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ascertaining  the  relation  wliich  that  quantity,  v\dth  its  constituents, 
bears  to  the  whole  quantity  passed  during,  say,  24  hours ;  and  this 
is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  amount  of  fluid  secreted  varies  very 
considerably  in  healthy  persons  ;  besides  this,  the  analyst  should 
register  the  colour,  pecuharity  of  smell  (if  any),  consistence,  presence 
or  absence  of  a  deposit  (if  the  former,  it  should  be  collected  for 
separate  analysis,  filtered  urine  only  being  used  in  such  cases  for 
examination),  and  lastly  its  reaction  to  litmus  should  be  observed. 

1.    Specific  Gravity. 

This  may  be  taken  by  measuring  10  c.c.  with  an  accurate  pipette 
into  a  tared  beaker  or  flask.  The  observed  weight  say  is  10-265  gm.; 
therefore  1026-5  will  be  the  specific  gravity,  water  being  1000. 
Where  an  accurate  balance,  pipette,  or  weights  are  not  at  hand, 
a  good  urinometer  may  be  used.  These  instruments  are  now  to  be 
had  with  enclosed  thermometer  and  of  accurate  graduation. 

2.    Determination  of  Chlorides  (calculated  as  Sodium  Chloride). 

This  may  be  done  in  various  ways.  Liebig's  method  is  by  far 
the  simplest,  but  the  end  point  is  generally  so  obscure  that  the 
liabiHty  to  error  is  very  great,  and  therefore  the  details  of  the  process 
are  omitted.  Mohr'  s  method  is  modified  by  the  use  of  ammonium 
in  place  of  potassium  nitrate,  owing  to  the  solvent  effect  which  the 
latter  has  been  found  to  produce  on  silver  chromate.  By  ignition 
the  ammonia  salt  is  destroyed. 

(a)  By  Silver  Nitrate  and  Chromate  Indicator  (Mohr). — 10  c.c. 
of  the  urine  are  measured  into  a  tliin  porcelain  capsule,  and  1  gm. 
of  pure  ammonium  nitrate  in  powder  added  ;  the  whole  is  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  gradually  heated  over  a  small  spirit 
lamp  to  low  redness  till  all  vapours  are  dissipated  and  the  residue 
becomes  white*  ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  carbonates  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  organic 
matter  neutrahzed  by  dilute  acetic  acid  ;  a  few  grains  of  pure  calcium 
carbonate  are  then  added,  to  remove  all  free  acid,  and  one  or  two 
drops  of  solution  of  potassium  chromate. 

The  mixture  is  then  titrated  with  ^/^g  silver,  as  on  p.  142. 

Each  c.c.  of  silver  solution  represents  0-005846  gm.  of  salt, 
consequently  if  12-5  c.c.  have  been  used,  the  weight  of  salt  in  the 
10  c.c.  of  urine  is  0-073075  gm.,  and  as  10  c.c.  only  were  taken,  the 
weight  multiplied  by  10,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the 
decimal  point  moved  two  places  to  the  right,  gives  7-3075  gm.  of 
salt  for  1000  c.c.  of  urine. 

If  5-9  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  taken  for  titration,  the  number  of  c.c.  of  ^/lo 
silver  used  will  represent  the  number  of  parts  of  salt  in  1000  parts  of  urine. 

*  Dr.  Edmunds  has  called  my  attent  on  to  the  fact  that  there  is  great  danger 
of  losing  chlorine  if  the  ignition  is  made  at  a  high  temperature,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
he  is  right.  He  prefers  to  char  the  urinary  residue  thoroughly  over  a  spirit  lamp, 
and  wash  out  the  chlorides  with  hot  water.  The  filtered  liqtdd  is  then  available 
tor  direct  determination  with  silver  and  chromate  or  by  the  V  o  1  h  a  r  d  method. 
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(b)  By  V  0  1  h  a  r  d  '  s  Method. — Tliis  is  a  direct  determination 
of  CI  by  excess  of  silver  and  tlie  excess  found  by  ammonium  or 
potassium  tliiocyanate  (p.  145),  which  gives  very  good  results  in  the 
absence  of  much  organic  matter,  and  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

10  c.c.  of  urine  are  placed  in  a  100  c.c.  flask  and  diluted  to  about  GO  c.c.  2  c.c. 
of  pure  nitric  acid  and  15  c.c.  of  standard  silver  solution  (1  c.c.  =0-01  gm.  NaCl) 
are  then  added  ;  the  closed  flask  is  well  shaken,  and  the  measure  made  up  to  100  c.c. 
with  distilled  water. 

The  mixture  is  then  passed  through  a  dry  filter,  and  either  70  or  80  c.c.  of  the 
clear  fluid  titrated  with  standard  thiocyanate  for  the  excess  of  silver,  using  the 
ferric  indicator  described  on  page  146.  The  relative  strength  of  the  silver  and 
thiocyanate  being  known,  the  measure  of  the  former  required  to  combine  with 
the  chlorine  in  the  7  or  8  c.c.  of  urine  is  found  and  calculated  into  NaCl. 

Arnold*  carries  out  this  process  as  follows  : — 

10  c.c.  of  iirine  are  mixed  with  10  drops  to  20  of  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1*2,  2  c.c. 
of  ferric  indicator,  and  10  to  15  drops  of  solution  of  permanganate  to  oxidize 
organic  matter.    The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  titrated  as  described  above. 

3.    Determination  of  Urea. 

Carbamide  CO(NH2)2. 

If  a  solution  of  urea  is  mingled  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
sodium  hypochlorite  or  hypobromite,  the  urea  is  rapidly  decomposed 
and  nitrogen  evolved,  which  can  be  collected  and  measured  in  any 
of  the  usual  forms  of  gas  apparatus  described  in  the  section  on  gas 
analysis. 

CO(NH2)2+3  Na  Br  0  =  3Na  Br+2H20  +  C02+N2. 
Urea.  Sodium  Sodium 

hypobromite.  bromide. 

Test  experiments  with  pure  urea  have  shown  that  the  whole  of 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  it  is  eUminated  in  this  process,  vrith  the 
exception  of  a  constant  deficit  of  8  per  cent.  The  carbon  dioxide 
set  free  in  the  reaction  is  absorbed  by  the  excess  of  caustic  alkali 
present,  so  that  nitrogen  gas  alone  is  evolved.  In  the  case  of  urine 
there  are  other  nitrogenous  constituents  present,  such  as  uric  acid, 
hippuric  acid,  and  creatinine,  which  render  up  a  small  proportion  of 
their  nitrogen  in  the  process,  but  the  quantity  so  obtained  is 
insignificant,  and  may  be  disregarded.  Consequently,  for  all 
medical  purposes,  this  method  of  determining  urea  in  urine  is 
sufiiciently  exact. 

In  the  case  of  diabetic  urines,  however,  Mehu  and  others  have 
pointed  out  that  this  deficiency  is  diminished,  and  if,  in  addition  to 
the  glucose  present,  cane  sugar  be  also  added,  it  will  almost  entirely 
disappear.  Mehuf  therefore  recommends  that  in  the  analysis  of 
saccharine  urines  cane  sugar  be  added  to  the  extent  of  ten  times  the 
amount  of  urea  present,  when  the  difference  between  the  actual 
and  theoretical  yield  of  nitrogen  will  not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

Russell  and  Westf  have  described  a  very  convenient  apparatus 

*  Pfluger's  Archiv.  30.  541.  t  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2]  33,  410. 

t  J.  C.  S.  [2]  12,  749. 
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for  working  the  process,  wliicli  gives  very  good  results  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  This  method  has  given  rise  to  endless  forms  of 
apparatus  devised  by  various  operators,  including  Mehu,  Yvon, 
Dupre,  Ap  John,  Maxwell  Simpson,  Dor  emus,  O'Keefe,  etc., 
etc. ;  the  principles  of  construction  are  all,  however,  the  same.  Those 
who  may  wish  to  construct  simple  forms  of  apparatus  from  ordinary 
laboratory  appliances,  will  do  well  to  refer  to  the  arrangements  of 
Dupre*  or  Maxwell  Simpsonf.  The  nitrometer,  with  side  flask, 
and  using  mercury,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  for  the  gasometric 
determination  of  urea.  Each  c.c.  of  N  produced,  after  correction 
for  temperature,  pressure,  and  moisture,  being  equal  to  0-002913 
gm.  of  urea  on  the  assumption  that  92  %  is  evolved. 

The  apparatus  devised  by, Russell  and  West  is  shown  in  fig.  58, 
and  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 

m  The  tube  for  decomposing  the  urine  is 

I  about  9  inches  long,  and  about  half  an 

:  inch  inside  diameter.    At  2  inches  from 

j  its  closed  end  it  is  narrowed,  and  an 

\  elongated  bulb  is  blown,  leaving  the  orifice 

at  its  neck  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the 
bulb  should  hold  about  12  c.c.  The 
mouth  of  this  tube  is  fixed  into  the 
bottom  of  a  tin  tray  about  If  inch  deep, 
which  acts  as  a  pneumatic  trough ;  the  tray 
is  supported  on  legs  long  enough  to  allow 
of  a  small  spirit  lamp  being  held  under 
the  bulb  tube.  The  measuring  tube  for 
collecting  the  nitrogen  is  graduated  into 
cubic  centimetres,  and  is  of  such  size  as 
to  fit  over  the  mouth  of  the  decomposing 
tube  ;  one  holding  about  40  c.c.  is  a  con- 
venient size.  Russell  and  West  have 
Fig.  58.  fixed  by  experiment  the  proportions,  so 

as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  correction 
for  pressure  and  temperature,  namely,  37*1  c.c.  =0-1  gm.  of  urea, 
since  they  found  that  5  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  urea  constantly 
gave  37'1  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures. 
The  entire  apparatus  can  be  purchased  of  most  operative  chemists 
for  a  moderate  sum. 

Hypobromite  Solution. — This  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  100 
gm.  of  caustic  soda  in  250  c.c.  of  water,  and  at  the  time  required 
25  c.c.  of  the  (cold)  solution  are  mixed  with  2*5  c.c.  of  bromine  ; 
this  mixture  gives  a  rapid  and  complete  decomposition  of  the  urea. 
Strong  solution  of  sodium  or  calcium  hjrpochlorite  answers  equally 
well. 

Method  oj?  Pbocedtjre  :  5  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  measured  into  the  bulb-tube, 
fixed  in  its  proper  position,  and  the  sides  of  the  tube  washed  down  with  distilled 
water  so  that  the  bulb  is  filled  up  to  its  constriction.    A  glass  rod,  having  a  thin 

♦  J.  C.  S.  1877,  534.  ^  Ibid.  5^9.. 
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band  of  iiidia-rubbor  on  its  oml,  is  then  passed  down  into  the  tube  so  as  to  plug 
up  the  narrow  opening  of  the  bulb.  The  hypobromite  solution  is  then  poured 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  until  it  is  full,  and  the  trough  is  afterwards  half 
filled  with  water. 

The  graduated  tube  is  filled  with  water,  the  thumb  placed  on  the  open  end, 
and  the  tube  is  inverted  in  the  trough.  The  glass  rod  is  then  pulled  out,  and 
the  graduated  tube  slipped  over  the  mouth  of  the  bulb-tube. 

The  reaction  commences  immediately,  and  a  torrent  of  gas  rises  into  the 
measuring  tube.  To  prevent  any  of  the  gas  being  forced  out  by  the  reaction, 
the  upper  part  of  the  bulb-tube  is  slightly  narrowed,  so  that  the  gas  is  directed 
to  the  centre  of  the  graduated  tube.  With  the  strength  of  hypobromite  solution 
above  described,  the  reaction  is  complete  in  the  cold  in  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  ;  but  in  order  to  expedite  it,  the  bulb  is  slightly  warmed.  This  causes 
the  mixing  to  take  place  more  rapidly,  and  the  reaction  is  then  complete  in  five 
minutes.  The  reaction  will  be  rapid  and  complete  only  when  there  is  consider- 
able excess  of  the  hypobromite  present.  After  the  reaction  the  liquid  should 
still  have  the  characteristic  colour  of  the  hypobromite  solution. 

The  amount  of  constriction  in  the  tube  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  indifference,  as  the  rapidity  with  which  the  reaction  takes  place 
depends  upon  it.  If  the  Uquids  mix  too  quickly,  the  evolution  of 
the  gas  is  so  rapid  that  loss  may  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
tube  is  too  much  constricted,  the  reaction  takes  place  too  slowly. 

The  simplest  means  of  supporting  the  measuring  tube  is  to  have 
the  bulb-tube  corked  into  a  well,  which  projects  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trough  about  one  inch  downwards.  The  graduated  tube  stands 
over  the  bulb-tube,  and  rests  upon  the  cork  in  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  It  is  convenient  to  have,  at  the  other  end  of  the  trough, 
another  well,  which  will  form  a  support  for  the  measuring  tube 
when  not  in  use. 

To  avoid  all  calculations,  the  measuring  tube  is  so  graduated  that 
the  amount  of  gas  read  off  expresses  at  once  what  may  be  called  the 
percentage  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  experimented  upon;  i.e.,  the 
number  of  grams  in  100  c.c,  5  c.c.  being  the  quantity  of  urine  taken 
in  each  case.  The  gas  collected  is  nitrogen  saturated  with  aqueous 
vapour,  and  the  bulk  will  obviously  be  more  or  less  affected  by 
temperature  and  pressure.  Alterations  of  the  barometer  produce  so 
small  an  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  that  it  may  generally 
be  neglected ;  e.g.,  if  there  are  30  c.c.  of  nitrogen,  the  quantity 
preferred,  an  alteration  of  one  inch  in  the  height  of  barometer  would 
produce  an  error  in  the  amount  of  urea  of  about  0-003  ;  but  for  more 
exact  experiments,  the  correction  for  pressure  should  be  introduced. 

In  the  wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  rooms  where  the  experiments  are 
most  Ukely  to  be  made,  the  temperature  will  not  vary  much  from 
65°  F.,  and  a  fortunate  compensation  of  errors  occurs  with  this 
form  of  apparatus  in  these  circumstances.  The  tension  of  the 
aqueous  vapour,  together  with  the  expansion  of  the  gas  at  this 
temperature,  almost  exactly  counterbalances  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
in  the  reaction. 

The  authors  found  from  experience  that  5  c.c.  of  urine  is  the  most 
advantageous  quantity  to  employ,  as  it  usually  evolves  a  convenient 
bulk  of  gas  to  experiment  with,  i.e.,  about  30  c.c.  They  have 
shown  that  5  c.c.  of  a  standard  solution  containing  2  per  cent,  of 
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urea  evolve  37-1  e.c.  of  nitrogen,  and  have  consequently  taken  this 
as  the  basis  of  the  graduation  of  the  measuring  tube,  viz.,  37"1  c.c, 
of  the  gas  as  measured  represent  0-1  gm.  of  urea.  This  bulk  of  gas 
is  read  oft'  at  once  as  2  per  cent,  of  urea,  and  in  the  same  way  the  other 
graduations  on  the  tube  represent  percentage  amounts  of  urea. 

If  the  urine  experimented  with  is  very  rich  in  urea,  so  that  the 
5  c.c.  evolve  a  much  larger  volume  of  gas  than  30  c.c,  then  it  is  best 
at  once  to  dilute  the  urine  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  ;  take  5  c.c. 
of  this  diluted  urine,  and  multiply  the  volume  of  gas  obtained 
by  two. 

If  the  urine  contains  much  albumen,  tliis  interferes  with  the 
process  in  so  far  that  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  bubbles  of  gas  to 
subside  before  the  volume  of  gas  obtained  can  be  accurately  read 
off.  It  is  therefore  better  in  such  cases  to  remove  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  albumen  by  heating  the  urine  with  two  or  tliree  drops  of 
acetic  acid,  filtering,  and  then  using  the  filtrate  in  the  usual  manner. 

Another  form  of  apparatus  much  used  in  making  this  deter- 
mination is  that  devised  by  A.  W.  Gerrard*  (fig.  59). 

It  consists  of  a  graduated  tube, 
which  is  connected  with  a  second 
tube,  serving  as  a  reservoir,  by 
means  of  india-rubber  tubing. 
The  graduated  tube  is  closed  at 
the  top  by  a  rubber  stopper, 
through  which  passes  a  T  tube, 
one  opening  of  wliich  is  fitted  with 
a  short  piece  of  flexible  tubing 
closed  by  a  cHp,  while  the  other  is 
connected  by  a  second  piece  of 
tubing  with  a  bottle  fitted  with 
a  perforated  cork.  In  making 
a  test,  25  c.c.  of  the  hypobromite 
solution  are  measirred  into  this 
bottle,  then  a  small  test-tube 
containing  5  c.c.  of  the  urine  to 
be  tested  is  carefuUy  placed  in  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
contact  between  the  urine  and 
the  reagent.  The  bottle  and  gra- 
duated tube  are  now  connected 
Fig.  59.  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  chp 

opened,  and  water  poured  into 
the  reservoir  (c)  until,  by  suitably  adjusting  its  height,  the 
water  stands  at  the  zero-point  in  the  measuring  tube  and  at  the 
same  level  in  the  reservoir — talcing  care  that  when  this  is  effected 
the  latter  contains  but  httle  water. 

The  clip  is  then  closed,  and  the  bottle  so  tilted  that  the  urine 
gradually  mixes  with  the  hypobromite  solution,  the  bottle  being 

♦  Pharm.  Journ.  [it]  15,  4G4. 
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gently  shaken  to  promote  the  evolution  of  gas,  which  commences 
immediately  and  is  complete  in  a  few  minutes.  After  five  (or  pre- 
ferably ten)  minutes  the  reservoir  is  lowered  until  the  water  in  it 
and  in  the  graduated  tube  stands  at  exactly  the  same  level,  when 
the  volume  of  gas  is  read  off  at  once  as  percentage  of  urea  contained 
in  the  urine.  If  the  urine  contains  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  urea, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  2*5  instead  of  5  c.c,  dilute  it  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  double  the  result  obtained. 


4.    Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  (see  also  p.  307  et  seq.). 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  fully  described  at  page  307. 
The  follo^^dng  solutions  are  required  : — 

(1)  Standard  uranium  acetate  or  nitrate,  1  c.c.  =0-005  gm. 
PgOg  (see  p.  309). 

(2)  Standard  phosphoric  acid  (see  p.  309). 

(3)  Solution  of  sodium  acetate  (see  p.  309). 

(4)  Solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. — About  1  part  to  20  of 
water,  freshly  prepared. 

Method  of  Pbocedtibe  :  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  urine  are  measured  into  a  small 
beaker,  together  with  5  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  sodium  acetate  (if  uranium  nitrate 
is  used.)  The  mixture  is  then  warmed  in  the  water-bath,  or  otherwise,  and  the 
uranium  solution  delivered  in  from  the  burette,  with  constant  stirring,  so  long  as 
a  precipitate  is  seen  to  form.  A  small  portion  of  the  mixture  is  then  removed 
with  a  glass  rod  and  tested  as  described  (p.  309)  ;  so  long  as  no  brown  colour 
is  produced,  the  addition  of  uranium  may  be  continued  ;  when  the  faintest 
indication  of  this  reaction  is  seen,  the  process  must  be  stopped,  and  the  amount 
of  colour  observed.  If  it  coincides  with  the  original  testing  of  the  uranium 
solution  with  a  similar  quantity  of  fluid,  the  result  is  satisfactory,  and  the  quantity 
of  solution  used  may  be  calculated  for  the  total  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the 
50  c.c.  of  urine  ;  if  the  uranium  has  been  used  accidentally  in  too  great  quantity, 
10  or  20  c.c.  of  the  same  urine  may  be  added,  and  the  testing  concluded  more 
cautiously.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  solution  has  been  added  in  the  right 
proportion,  and  19 "2  c.c.  used,  the  50  c.c.  wiU  have  contained  0'096  gm.  phosphoric 
acid  (=1-92  per  100).  With  care  and  some  little  practice  the  results  are  very 
satisfactory. 

Earthy  Phosphates. — The  above  determination  gives  the  total  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  of  interest  to  know  how  much  of  it  is 
combined  with  lime  and  magnesia.  To  this  end  100  or  200  c.c.  of  the  urine  are 
measured  into  a  beaker,  and  rendered  freely  alkaline  with  ammonia  ;  the  vessel 
is  then  set  aside  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  for  the  precipitate  of  earthy  phosphates 
to  settle  :  the  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted  through  a  filter,  the  precipitate  brought 
upon  it  and  washed  with  ammoniacal  water ;  a  hole  is  then  made  in  the  filter 
and  the  precipitate  washed  through  ;  the  paper  moistened  with  a  little  acetic 
acid,  and  washed  into  the  vessel  containing  the  precipitate,  which  latter  is  dissolved 
in  acetic  acid  (some  sodium  acetate  added  if  uranium  nitrate  is  used),  and  the 
mixture  diluted  to  about  50  c.c.  and  titrated  as  before  described ;  the  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  so  found  is  deducted  from  the  total  previously  determined, 
and  the  remainder  gives  the  quantity  existing  in  combination  with  alkalies. 

5.    Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Standard  barium  chloride. — A  quantity  of  crystaUized  barium 
chloride  is  to  be  powdered  and  dried  between  folds  of  blotting- 
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paper.    Of  this,  30-5  gm.  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  the 
liquid  made  up  to  a  litre.    1  c.c.=0-01  gm.  of  SO3. 
Solution  of  sodium  sulphate. — 1  part  to  10  of  water. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  100  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  poured  into  a  beaker,  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  whole  placed  on  a  small  sand-bath, 'to 
which  heat  is  applied.  When  the  solution  boils,  the  barium  chloride  is  allowed 
to  flow  in  very  gradually  as  long  as  the  precipitate  is  seen  distinctly  to  increase. 
The  heat  is  removed,  and  the  vessel  allowed  to  stand,  so  that  the  precipitate 
may  subside.  Another  drop  or  two  is  then  added,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
of  the  SO3  is  precipitated.  Much  time,  however,  is  saved  by  using  Be  ale's 
filter,  represented  in  fig.  23.  A  little  of  the  fluid  is  thus  filtered  clear,  poured 
into  a  test-tube,  and  tested  with  a  drop  from  the  burette  ;  this  is  afterwards 
returned  to  the  beaker,  and  more  of  the  test  solution  added,  if  necessary.  The 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  precipitation  is  complete.  In  order  to  be  sure 
that  too  much  of  the  baryta  solution  has  not  been  added,  a  drop  of  the  clear 
fluid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  placed  in  a  test-tube  or  upon 
a  small  mirror  (see  p.  351 ).  If  no  precipitate  appears,  more  barium  must  be  added  ; 
if  a  slight  cloudiness  takes  place,  the  analysis  is  finished  ;  but  if  much  precipitate 
is  produced,  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  test  has  been  used,  and  the  analysis  must 
be  repeated. 

For  instance,  suppose  that  18-5  c.c.  have  been  added,  and  there 
is  still  a  shght  cloudiness  produced  which  no  longer  increases  after 
the  addition  of  another  |  c.c,  we  know  that  between  18J  and  19  c.c. 
of  solution  have  been  required  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  present,  and  that  accordingly  the  100  c.c.  of  urine 
contain  between  0*185  and  0*19  gm.  of  SO3. 

6.    Determination  of  Glucose. 

Fell  ling's  original  method  is  precisely  the  same  as  described  on 
p.  327,  but  the  most  suitable  methods  for  urine  are  Gerrard's 
cyano-cupric  (p.  337),  or  the  Pavy-Fehling. 

Process  for  the  Cyano-cupric  Solution. — 10  c.c.  of  the  clear  urine  are 
diluted  by  means  of  a  measuring  flask  to  200  c.c.  with  water,  and  a  large  burette 
flUed  with  the  fluid.  To  10  c.c.  of  the  cyano-cupric  solution  prepared  as  directed 
(p.  337)  are  then  measured  another  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  copper  solution  and 
the  liquid  brought  to  boiling  ;  the  diluted  urine  is  then  delivered  cautiously  from 
the  burette  into  the  stiU  boiling  liquid,  and  with  constant  stirring,  imtil  the  bluish 
colour  has  nearly  disappeared.  The  addition  of  the  urine  must  then  be  continued 
more  carefully,  until  the  colour  is  all  removed,  the  burette  is  then  read,  and  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine  calculated  as  follows  : — 

Suppose  that  40  c.c.  of  the  diluted  urine  have  been  required  to  reduce  the  10  c.c. 
of  copper  solution,  that  quantity  will  have  contained  0  '05  gm.  of  sugar ;  but,  the 
urine  being  diluted  20  times,  the  40  c.c.  represent  only  2  c.c.  of  the  original 
urine  ;  therefore  2  c.c.  of  it  contain  0'05  gm.  of  glucose,  or  25  parts  per  1000. 

If  the  Pavy-Felhing  solution  is  used,  it  is  prepared  as  described 
on  p.  335. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  10  c.c.  of  clear  urine  are  diluted  as  just  described, 
and  delivered  cautiously  from  the  burette  into  50  or  100  c.c.  of  the  Pavy- 
Fehling  liquid  (previously  heated  to  boiling)  until  the  colour  is  discharged. 
The  calculation  is  the  same  as  before.  100  c.c.  of  Pavy-Fchling  solution 
=0'05  gm.  glucose. 

The  ammoniacal  fumes  are  best  absorbed  by  leading  an  clastic  tube  from 
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the  reduotion  flask  into  a  boaker  of  water  ;  the  end  of  the  tube  should  be  pUigged 
with  a  piece  of  solid  glass  rod,  and  a  transverse  slit  made  in  the  elastic  tube  just 
above  the  plug.  This  valvo  allows  the  vapours  to  escape,  but  prevents  the  return 
of  the  liquid  in  case  of  a  vacuum. 

7.    Determination  of  Uric  Acid. 

A  method  for  the  accurate  determination  of  this  constituent  of 
urine  has,  up  to  the  present,  not  been  found  ;  that  is  to  say,  although 
good  results  may  be  obtained  with  chemically  prepared  pure  uric 
acid,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  same  correctness  will  be  attained 
vrith.  the  urinary  acid  as  separated  in  the  usual  way.  The  difficulty 
is  caused  by  the  compHcated  character  of  the  urine  itself,  and 
however  accurate  the  process  may  be  with  the  acid  itself  in  a  pure 
state,  it  becomes  far  less  rehable  when  such  method  is  appHed  to 
normal  or  abnormal  urine.  The  precipitation  of  the  acid  in  com- 
bination with  some  metal,  such  as  silver  or  copper,  carries  with  it 
also  the  so-called  alloxuric  bases,  and  the  separation  by  hydrochloric 
acid  contaminates  the  precipitate  with  colouring  and  other  matters 
which  militate  against  its  accurate  determination  with  permanganate. 
I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  the  latter  method  is,  even  now, 
one  of  the  best  for  a  rapid  comparative  determination  of  this 
constituent. 

Method  of  Procedtoe  :  200  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  put  into  an  evaporating 
basin  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  to  about  half  the  volume  ;  it  is  then  transferred  to  a  closely-stoppered 
flask,  together  with  any  slight  precipitate  which  may  have  formed.  5  c.c.  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are  then  added,  and  the  mixture  violently  shaken 
for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  then  allowed  to  settle  for  half  an  hour  and  the  liquid 
passed  through  a  small  filter  of  smooth,  hard  texture,  taking  care  to  pass  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  sediment  on  to  the  filter.  About  20  c.c.  of  cold  water  are  then 
added  to  the  precipitate  in  the  flask,  which  is  in  turn  passed  through  the  filter. 
The  filter  is  then  also  washed  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  water  ;  a  hole  is 
then  made  at  its  apex,  and  the  small  quantity  of  adhering  precipitate  washed 
into  the  original  flask.  Finally  about  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potash  (1  :  10)  are  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask  and  slightly  warmed  until 
a  clear  solution  is  obtained.  The  mixture  is  then  diluted  with  about  100  c.c. 
of  cold  water,  20  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  (1:5).  and  the  titration  with 
^/lO  permanganate  carried  out  in  the  usual  manner. 

Another  form  of  the  permanganate  process  is  to  precipitate  the 
phosphates  from  100  c.c.  of  urine  with  sodium  carbonate.  The 
filtrate  is  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
and  20  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  10  per  cent,  each  of  Rochelle 
salt  and  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  precipitate  so  formed  is  filtered 
off  and  well  washed  with  distilled  water,  then  transferred  to  a  flask 
with  about  400  c.c.  of  water,  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the 
uric  acid  titrated  with  permanganate. 

No  absolute  weight  of  uric  acid  can  be  calculated  from  the  results, 
but  Mohr  assumes  that  each  c.c.  of  ^/^q  permanganate  =0-0075  gm. 
of  uric  acid*  ;  the  process  may,  however,  be  made  available  for 
TTri  '^^^  flsrure  has  b33a  verifled  by  F.  G.  Hopkins  (.\  11  en's  Chemistry  oi 
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pathological  purposes  by  comparing  the  results  from  time  to  time 
with  the  urine  from  the  same  person. 

The  following  method  has  a  good  claim  to  accuracy  as  regards 
the  actual  amount  of  uric  acid  present  in  any  given  specimen  of 
urine,  but  is  tedious.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  an  alkaline  solution 
of  uric  acid  reduces  Fell  ling  solution  in  the  same  way  as  glucose. 
The  method  is  worked  out  by  E.  Riegler*,  who  found  that  an 
average  of  many  experiments  gave  0*8  gm.  of  reduced  copper  for 
1  gm.  of  uric  acid.  The  acid  is  first  separated  from  the  urine  as 
ammonium  urate  by  Hopkins's  method  : — 

Method  of  Peooedtjre  :  200  c.c.  of  urine  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  and  filtered  from 
the  precipitated  phosphates.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  50  c.c.  of  hot  water, 
and  to  the  filtrate  and  wash-water  20  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride  added.  The  liquid  is  well  stirred,  and  after  five  hours  filtered,  preferably 
through  a  Schleicher  and  Schiill  filter.  No.  597,  11  cm.  The  precipitate  of 
ammonium  urate  is  washed  with  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  then  introduced  by  means 
of  a  jet  from  a  washing-bottle  into  a  300  c.c.  beaker.  Several  drops  of  potash 
are  added  to  clear  the  liquid,  then  60  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution,  and  the  whole 
well  stirred.  The  beaker  is  then  heated  on  wire  gauze  until  the  liquid  boils,  the 
boiling  being  continued  for  five  minutes.  When  the  precipitate  has  subsided, 
the  liquid  is  filtered  through  a  small  tough  filter  (Schleicher  and  Schiill, 
No.  590,  9  cm.),  the  precipitate  well  washed,  and  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  I'l),  the  filter  being  washed  with  60  c.c.  of  water. 

To  this  solution  dry  powdered  sodium  carbonate  is  added  little  by  little  until 
there  is  a  permanent  turbidity.  The  liquid  is  then  cleared  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  made  up  to  100  c.c.  25  c.c.  of  this  are 
placed  in  a  100  c.c.  flask,  1  gm.  of  potassium  iodide  in  10  c.c.  of  water  added, 
allowed  to  stand  for  ten  minutes,  then  titrated  with  standard  thiosulphate  solution 
(1  c.c.  =0"002  gm.  uric  acid),  using  starch  as  the  indicator.  To  the  total  amount 
of  uric  acid  found  in  the  200  c.c.  of  urine,  an  additional  0'020  gm.  should  be  added 
to  allow  for  the  solubility  of  the  ammonium  urate  in  urine. 

The  standard  thiosulphate  solution  is  made  by  diluting  126  c.c. 
of  ^/lo  solution  to  500  c.c.    The  reaction  is  : — 

2Cu(N03)2 = 4KI  +  Cugla  +  4KNO3  +  Ig. 

The  reduced  cuprous  oxide  may  also  be  weighed  directly  or 
reduced  to  metaUic  copper,  as  in  the  determination  of  sugar.  In  the 
latter  case  the  amount  of  copper,  multiphed  by  the  factor  1  -25,  gives 
the  corresponding  amount  of  uric  acid. 

E.  H.  Bartleyt  points  out  with  reason  that  the  object  for  wliich 
the  determination  of  uric  acid  is  generally  made  does  not  require  ex- 
treme accuracy.  The  most  acceptable  process  ought  to  be  one  wliich 
will  give  consistent  results  and  which  can  be  quickly  accomphslied, 
and  though  not  absolutely  exact  is  nevertheless  comparatively  so. 
The  method  proposed  by  Bartleyis  based  to  some  extent  upon 
previous  ones  by  Salkowski,  Haycraft,  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  the 
uric  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  urine  by  silver  nitrate  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  ammoniacal  magnesia  mixture. 

MBTHon  OF  Procedure:  To  50  or  100  c.c.  of  the  clear  urine  add  5  c.c.  of 
ordinary  magnesia  mixture  such  as  is  used  for  phosphates,  and  about  10  c.c.  of 
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ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0-96,— this  must  be  in  excess.  Warm  the  mixture  on  the 
wntor-bath  and  add  from  a  burette  ^/so  silver  nitrate  until  a  drop  of  the  filtrate 
when  brouglit  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  weak  sodium  sulphide  solution  on 
a  white  plate  shows  a  dark  ring  or  cloud.  The  filtration  can  be  carried  out  with 
Be  ale' 8  filter  (fig.  23)  or  a  dropping  pipette  can  be  used,  the  end  of  which  is  tied 
over  with  cotton  wool.  The  clear  liquid  only  must  be  tested.  Each  c.c.  of  silver 
solution  represents  0-00336  gm.  of  uric  acid,  and  the  number  of  c.c.  used  (less  one 
half  of  a  c.c.  for  each  50  c.c.  of  urine)  when  multiplied  by  this  factor  will  give  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  examined.  The  half  c.c.  is  deducted  because 
it  takes  that  amount  of  silver  solution  to  give  the  colour  with  50  c.c.  of  plain 
water. 

As  soon  as  the  process  is  complete  the  precipitate  settles  freely,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  test  a  drop  of  the  clear  solution  again.  The  ending  can  also  be  checked  by 
adding  a  drop  of  the  silver  to  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  to  see  whether  a  cloudi- 
ness appears. 

There  being  no  excess  of  silver  in  the  hot  liquid  at  any  time  there  can  be  no 
reduction  of  the  silver.  If  after  the  titration  is  complete  the  mixture  be  allowed 
to  cool  to  ordinary  temperature  it  will  be  found  that  1  to  3  c.c.  more  silver  will 
be  required  to  give  the  colour  test,  and  this  Bar  tie  y  attributes  to  the  precipita- 
tion of  xanthin  bases  by  the  silver  in  a  cold  solution,  which  does  not  take  place 
when  the  solution  is  heated. 

J.  W.  Tunnicliffe  and  O. Rosenheim*  publish  a  method  which 
may  be  rapidly  performed  when  once  the  uric  acid  is  obtained  as 
ammonium  salt  by  Hopkins's  process.  The  crystals  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  urate  with  HCl  are  washed  free  from  the  latter  on 
a  small  filter  with  repeated  small  proportions  of  water  to  remove 
aU  HQ,  the  uric  acid  is  then  rinsed  into  a  flask  with  20  or  30  c.c. 
of  hot  water,  through  a  hole  made  in  the  filter,  and  is  ready  for 
titration. 

Method  of  Peocedxjke  :  This  depends  on  the  fact  that  piperidine  combines 
with  uric  acid  in  molecular  proportions  (4'25  gm.  of  base  equal  8*4  gm.  of  acid)  to 
form  a  soluble  salt.  A  ^/2o  solution  of  the  former  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
about  4*2  gm.  of  piperidine  in  1  litre  of  water,  standardizing  it  on  hydrochloric 
acid  of  equivalent  strength,  phenolphthalein  being  used  as  indicator.  The 
sample  of  uric  acid  separated  from  ammonium  urate  as  above  described  is 
suspended  in  water,  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling-point,  and  the  reagent  run 
in ;  neutrality  being  shown  either  by  the  liquid  becoming  clear  or  by  the  use 
of  phenolphthalein  as  before.  Although  the  solubility  of  the  urate  at  15°  is 
5-3  per  cent.,  it  is  better  to  employ  hot  solutions  ;  and  there  is  no  danger  of  losing 
any  piperidine  by  volatilization,  as  the  reaction  is  instantaneous. 

Dr.  Edmunds  sends  me  the  following  remarks  as  to  the  deter- 
mination of  uric  acid. 

1.  Chemical  uric  acid  differs  entirely  in  its  habitudes  from  urinary  uric  acid. 
Its  crystalline  form  is  always  uniform  as  chemical  uric  acid — colourless — and 
quite  different  from  urinary  uric  acid,  which,  as  got  from  urine,  is  always  coloured 
yellow-brown,  and  is  protean  in  its  crystalline  forms. 

2.  The  problem  of  titrating  chemical  uric  acid — or  pure  uric  acid — is  not 
quite  the  same  as  that  of  titrating  the  uric  acid  in  urine.  I  am  not  yet  able 
to  say  in  what  the  difference  consists,  and  I  have  often  crystallized  pure  uric 
acid  out  of  iron  and  other  solutions,  but  have  never  been  able  to  colour  uric  acid, 
nor  to  get  it  to  crystallize  again  like  urinary  uric  acid.  The  only  way  in  which 
I  have  succeeded  is  to  add  an  alkaline  solution  of  chemical  urate  of  potash  to 
a  urine  out  of  which  I  had  precipitated  all  its  uric  acid  with  HCl.  In  that  way 
I  found  that  the  uric  acid  took  up  from  the  urine  something  which  gave  it  the 
colouration  and  the  protean  crystalline  form  of  urinary  uric  acid.    I  have  thought 
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that  urinary  uric  acid  is  really  a  combination  of  chemical  uric  acid  with  some 
animal  base  or  colouration  of  urine. 

3.  To  purify  urinary  uric  acid  it  should  bo  dissolved  (and  thrown  out  by 
dilution)  in  H2SO4  three  successive  times.  In  titrating  this  with  permanganate 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  the  reaction,  but  the  practical  point  is  that,  as 
the  permanganate  goes  in  by  drops,  it  is  instantly  decolourized  as  long  as  there 
is  any  uric  acid  present,  and  the  end-point  is  marked  quite  distinctly  (if  you  are 
on  the  look  out  for  it)  by  a  certain  hang  or  hesitation  in  the  decolourization  of 
the  permanganate. 

4.  Fokker's  process,  as  modified  by  H o p k i n s ,  is,  I  think,  the  best.  The 
saturation  with  pure  NH.,C1  of  an  acid  urine  (which  should  be  freshly  passed 
and  filtered  at  120°)  throws  out  all  the  uric  acid  as  ammonium  urate.  This  is 
well  set  out  in  Allen's  Chemistry  of  Urine,  p.  168.  But  much  of  the  work  does 
not  say  whether  the  processes  have  been  worked  out  on  the  chemical  uric  acid 
or  on  the  natural  uric  acid,  freshly  obtained  from  urine.  What  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  medicine  is  that  coloured  protean  crystalline  substance  which  comes  out 
constantly  from  urines  on  adding  pure  strong  HCl  and  setting  aside  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  That  is  what  we  get  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis,  in  gout,  and  in 
calculi. 

For  the  determination  of  uric  acid  I  set  aside  100  c.c.  of  fresh  urine,  filtered  at 
about  120°  F.,  and  acidify  it  with  5  %  of  pure  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  At  the 
end  of  forty-eight  hours  a  deposit  of  uric  acid  will  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  and  from  this  a  very  good  idea  is  gained  of  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine.  If  closer  quantification  be  wanted,  the  uric  acid  is  collected  on  a  small 
fine  filter  paper,  washed  with  a  few  centimetres  of  ice-cold  distilled  water,  then 
dried  and  weighed,  with  deduction  for  the  filter  paper,  and  with  addition  for  the 
uric  acid  dissolved  in  the  105  c.c.  of  acid  urinary  mother-liquor.  The  amount 
of  uric  acid  contained  in  the  105  c.c.  of  liquid  would  depend  upon  the 
temperature  before  and  at  the  time  of  filtration.  At  33°  F.  it  would  contain 
only  some  2  mgm.,  at  68°  F.  it  would  contain  6  mgm.,  at  212°  F.  it  would  contain 
62  "5  mgm. 

8.    Determination  of  Lime  and  Magnesia. 

Method  of  Procbdttre  :  100  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  precipitated  with  ammonia, 
the  precipitate  re-dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  sufficient  ammonium  oxalate 
added  to  precipitate  all  the  lime  present  as  oxalate.  The  precipitate  is  allowed 
to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  then  the  clear  liquid  passed  through  a  small  filter,  the 
precipitate  brought  upon  it,  washed  with  hot  water,  the  filtrate  and  washings 
set  aside,  then  the  precipitate,  together  with  the  filter,  pushed  through  the  funnel 
into  a  flask,  some  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  liquid  freely  diluted,  and  titrated 
with  permanganate,  precisely  as  on  p.  172  ;  each  c.c.  of  ^/lo  permanganate 
required  represents  0"0028  gm.  of  CaO. 

Or  the  following  method  may  be  adopted  : — 

The  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate,  after  being  washed,  is  dried,  and  together 
with  the  filter,  ignited  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  by  which  means  it 
is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  calcium  oxide  and  carbonate.  It  is  then  transferred 
to  a  flask  by  the  aid  of  the  washing-bottle,  and  an  excess  of  ^/lo  nitric  acid 
delivered  in  with  a  pipette.  The  amount  of  acid,  over  and  above  what  is  required 
to  saturate  the  lime,  is  found  by  ^/lo  caustic  alkali,  each  c.c.  of  acid  being 
equal  to  0-0028  gm.  of  CaO. 

In  examining  urinary  sediment  or  calcuh  for  calcium  oxalate,  it  is 
first  treated  with  caustic  potash  to  remove  uric  acid  and  organic 
matter,  then  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  freely  diluted,  and  titrated 
with  permanganate  ;  each  c.c.  of  ^/lo  solution  represents  0-0054  gm. 
of  calcium  oxalate. 

Magnesia.— The  filtrate  and  washings  from  the  precipitate  of 
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calcium  oxalate  are  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  a  small  bulk, 
then  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  sodium  phosphate  added,  and 
set  aside  for  8  or  10  hours  in  a  cool  place  so  that  the  magnesia  may- 
separate  as  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate.  The  supernatant 
liquid  is  then  passed  through  a  small  jSlter,  the  precipitate  brought 
upon  it,  washed  Avith  ammoniacal  water  in  the  cold,  and  dissolved 
in  acetic  acid,  then  titrated  with  uranium  solution,  as  on  p.  309  ; 
each  c.c.  of  solution  required  represents  0-002815  gm.  of  magnesia. 

9.  Ammonia. 

The  method  hitherto  applied  to  the  determination  of  free  ammonia 
and  its  salts  in  urine  is  that  of  Schlosing,  which  consists  in  placing 
a  measured  quantity  of  the  urine,  to  which  milk  of  lime  is  previously 
added,  under  an  air-tight  bell-glass,  together  with  an  open  vessel 
containing  a  measured  quantity  of  standard  acid.  In  the  course 
of  from  24  to  36  hours  all  the  ammom'a  will  have  passed  out  of  the 
urine  into  the  acid,  which  is  then  titrated  wdth  standard  alkah  to 
find  the  amount  of  ammonia  absorbed. 

One  great  objection  to  this  method  is  the  length  of  time  required, 
since  no  heating  must  be  allowed,  urea  evolving  free  ammonia 
when  heated  with  alkah.  There  is  also  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
completion  of  the  process  ;  and  if  the  vessel  be  opened  before  the 
absorption  is  complete,  the  analysis  is  spoiled. 


Fig.  60. 


Another  method  which  gives  good  results,  and  occupies  only 
a  short  time,  has  been  devised  by  C.  Wurster*.  The  apparatus 
necessary  for  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  60.  The  principle  of  the  method  is 
the  same  as  Schlosing's,  but  the  liberation  of  ammonia  is  hastened 
by  increase  of  temperature  under  reduced  atmospheric  pressure. 

As  is  well-known,  urea  is  decomposed  when  urine  is  boiled  with 
caustic  alkali  or  alkahne  earth  into  ammonium  carbonate,  but  if  the 
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operation  is  carried  on  at  50°  C.  and  in  a  vartial  vacuum,  practically 
no  such  decomposition  occurs.  In  fact  a  solution  of  artificial  urea 
gives  ofiE  no  ammonia,  even  when  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  with 
b'  rium,  calcium,  or  magnesium  hydrate,  in  a  vacuum  at  50°  C. 
O-vving  to  the  production  of  much  froth  when  urine  is  heated  with 
baryta  or  hme  under  reduced  pressure,  one  flask  for  distillation  is  not 
enough,  although  the  frothing  may  be  reduced  to  some  extent  by 
adding  some  high-boihng  hydro-carbon  such  as  paraffin  or  toluol ; 
but  a  much  safer  plan  is  to  use  two  flasks  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
or  by  using  only  a  small  quantity  of  urine  two  good-sized  boiling 
tubes  will  suffice.  The  boihng-flask  dips  a  small  way  into  the 
water  and  the  second  flask  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  bath ;  the  tube 
with  stop-cock  or  burette  clip,  which  simply  enters  below  the  rubber 
stopper  in  this  flask,  allows  air  to  enter  when  the  operation  is  ended 
so  as  to  clear  out  every  trace  of  ammonia.  The  absorption  tube 
containing  standard  acid  must  have  rather  long  side  tubes,  and  the 
whole  must  be  immersed  in  a  beaker  of  cold  water.  The  delivery 
end  of  this  tube  is  connected  with  an  efiicient  water  pump,  and  of 
course  all  connections  must  be  perfectly  tight. 

Method  op  Procedtjke  :  10  to  20  c.c.  of  the  urine  with  10  to  20  c.c.  of 
saturated  barium  hydrate  or  lime  solution,  with  a  little  water,  are  placed  in  the 
distilling  flask,  and  the  water-bath  gradually  heated  up  to  50°  C,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  is  covered  with  a  cloth  to  avoid  regurgitation  from  cold  air.  When 
two-thirds  of  the  distilling  liquid  have  passed  over,  the  ammonia  will  have  all 
been  absorbed  by  the  standard  acid,  and  the  valve  or  stop-cock  may  be  opened 
while  the  pump  is  still  working  so  as  to  clear  away  the  last  traces  of  vapour. 

The  method  can  be  used  for  h  quids  other  than  urine. 

The  following  method  is  available  in  some  cases  : — 
When  a  solution  containing  salts  of  ammonia  is  mixed  vtdth  ' 
a  measured  quantity  of  free  fixed  alkaU  of  known  strength,  and 
boiled  until  ammoniacal  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  it  is  found  that 
the  resulting  Uquid  has  lost  so  much  of  the  free  alkah  as  corresponds 
to  the  ammonia  evolved  (p.  76)  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  acid  wliich 
existed  in  combination  mth  the  ammonia  in  the  original  hquid 
has  simply  changed  places,  taking  so  much  of  the  fixed  alkah  (potash 
or  soda)  as  is  equivalent  to  the  ammonia  it  has  displaced.  In  the 
case  of  urine  being  treated  in  this  way,  the  urea  mil  also  be  decom- 
posed into  free  ammonia,  but  happily  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  determination  of  the  original  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts. 
The  decomposition  is  such  that,  while  free  ammonia  is  evolved  from 
the  splitting  up  of  the  urea,  carbonate  of  fixed  alkah  (say  potash) 
is  formed  in  the  boiMng  hquid,  and,  as  this  reacts  as  alkaline  as 
though  it  were  free  potash,  it  does  not  interfere  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  determination  of  the  original  ammonia. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  100  c.c.  of  the  urine  arc  exactly  neutralized  with 
N/jLo  soda  or  potash,  as  for  the  determination  of  free  acid  ;  it  is  then  put  into 
a  flask  capable  of  holding  five  or  six  times  the  quantity  ;  10  c.c.  of  normal  alkali 
added,  and  the  whole  brought  to  boiling,  taking  care  that  the  abundant  froth 
which  is  at  first  formed  does  not  come  over.    After  a  few  minutes  this  subsides, 
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and  the  boiling  proceeds  quietly.  When  all  amraoniacal  fumes  are  dissipated, 
the  lamp  is  removed,  and  the  flask  allowed  to  cool  slightly ;  the  contents  then 
emptied  into  a  beaker,  and  normal  nitric  acid  delivered  in  from  the  burette  with 
constant  stirring,  until  a  fine  glass  rod  or  small  feather  dipped  in  the  mixture 
and  brought  in  contact  with  violet-coloured  litmus  paper  produces  neither  a  blue 
nor  a  red  spot.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  normal  acid  are  deducted  from  the  10  c.c. 
of  alkali,  and  the  rest  calculated  as  ammonia.  1  c.c.  of  normal  alkali  =0*017 
gm.  of  ammonia. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plan  just  described  is  not  applicable  to  urine 
which  has  already  suffered  decomposition  by  age  or  other  circumstances  so  as  to 
contain  ammonium  carbonate  ;  in  this  case  it  would  be  preferable  to  adopt  the 
Wurster  or  Schlosing  method. 

10.  Determination  of  Free  Acid. 

The  acidity  of  normal  urine  is  doubtless  due  to  various 
substances,  among  the  most  prominent  of  which  appear  to  be  acid 
sodium  phosphate  (Na  PO4)  and  lactic  acid.  Other  free  organic 
acids  are  probably  in  many  cases  present.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  degree  of  acidity  cannot  be  placed  to  the  account  of  any 
particular  body  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  ascertain 
its  amount,  which  is  best  done  as  follows  : — 

100  c.c.  of  urine  are  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  ^/so  alkali  delivered  in  from 
a  small  burette,  until  a  thin  glass  rod  or  feather,  moistened  with  the  mixture 
and  streaked  across  some  well-prepared  violet  litmus  paper,  produces  no  change 
of  colour ;  the  degree  of  acidity  is  then  registered  as  being  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  alkali  used. 

Accurate  results  are  obtained  by  the  method  of  Gautier,  in 
which  the  urine  is  made  alkaline  by  standard  caustic  soda  in  known 
quantity,  and  the  phosphates  and  other  salts  precipitated  by  neutral 
barium  chloride.  The  Hquid  is  made  up  to  a  definite  volume  with 
distilled  water,  and  when  settled  an  ahquot  portion  is  titrated  with 
standard  acid  and  phenolphthalein. 

11.  Determination  of  Albumen. 

The  accurate  determination  of  this  substance  is  difl&cult  and 
troublesome.  The  best  process  is  perhaps  that  recommended  by 
Mehu. 

Method  of  Pbooedttbb  :  100  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  slightly  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,j2  c.c.  of  strong  nitric  acid  are  added  and  the  mixture  thoroughly  agitated. 
10  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  crystallized  carbolic  acid  1  part,  acetic  acid  1  part,  and 
alcohol  2  parts  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  well  stirred  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small  filter  and  washed  with  a  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  4  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  ;  when  fully  washed  the  filter  is  dried,  and 
together  with  the  paper  the  precipitate  is  treated  by  the  K  j  eldahl  process,  and 
the  nitrogen  obtained  is  multiplied  by  6-3  for  albumen.  The  presence  of  sugar 
or  much  saline  matter  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  results. 

12.    Determination  of  Soda  and  Potash. 

"  50  c.c.  of  urine  are  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  baryta  solution,  allowed 
to  stand  a  short  time,  and  filtered  ;  then  80  c.c.  (  =40  c.c.  urine)  measured 
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into  a  platinum  dish  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath  ;  the  residue 
Is  then  ignited  to  destroy  all  organic  matter,  and  when  cold  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  hot  water,  ammonium  carbonate  added  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
produced,  filtered  through  a  small  filter,  the  precipitate  washed,  the  filtrate 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  cautiously 
heated  to  expel  all  ammoniacal  salts.  The  residue  is  then  treated  with  a  little 
water  and  a  few  drops  each  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  filtered,  the 
filter  thoroughly  washed,  the  filtrate  and  washings  received  into  a  tared  platinum 
dish,  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited,  cooled,  and  weighed. 

By  this  means  the  total  amount  of  mixed  sodium  and  potassium 
chlorides  is  obtained.  The  proportion  of  each  is  found  by  titrating 
for  the  chlorine  as  on  p.  142,  and  calculating  as  directed  on  page  144, 
or  the  soda  maybe  determined  directby Fenton's  method  (p.  65). 

13.    Determination  of  Total  Nitrogen. 

This  can  now  be  easily  accomphshed  by  Kjeldahl's  method 
(p.  83)  and  is  especially  serviceable,  since  it  has  been  found  that 
the  results  of  the  titration  method  for  urea  by  Liebig's  process, 
either  in  its  original  way  or  by  subsequent  modifications,  cannot 
give  the  true  data  for  calculating  the  total  nitrogen  in  any  given 
specimen  of  urine. 

Method  of  Procedube  :  5  c.c.  of  urine  of  average  concentration  are  measured 
into  a  flask  holding  about  300  c.c,  together  with  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  then 
gradually  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  heat  continued  until  all  vapour  and  gases 
are  given  off  and  the  fluid  possesses  a  clear  yellow  tint.  25  to  30  minutes  generally 
suffice  unless  sugar  is  present  in  tolerable  quantity,  in  which  case  mercuric  oxide 
and  potassium  sulphate  must  be  used,  and  perhaps  more  sulphuric  acid.  The 
flask  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  the  liquid  diluted,  and  distilled  with  caustic  soda 
and  zinc  as  described  on  p.  87. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  NATURAL  WATERS  AND  SEWAGE. 

The  analysis  of  natural  M'aters  and  sewage  has  from  an  early 
period  received  tlie  attention  of  chemists,  but  for  long  no  methods 
of  examination  were  produced  which  could  be  said  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  from  various  points  of 
view,  The  researches  of  Frankland  and  Armstrong,  Miller, 
Wanklyn,  Tidy,  Crookes,  Dewar,  and  others,  have,  however, 
now  brought  the  whole  subject  into  a  more  satisfactory  form,  so  that 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  as  regards  accuracy  of  chemical  processes 
or  interpretation  of  results  from  a  chemical  and  sanitary  point  of 
view,  very  httle  addition  is  required.  Considerable  space  will  be 
devoted  to  the  matter  here  ;  and  as  most  of  the  processes  are  now 
volumetric,  and  admit  of  ready  and  accurate  results,  the  general 
subject  naturally  falls  within  the  scope  of  tliis  work.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  matter  practical  and  trust- 
worthy. 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  waters  has  now  been  largely 
developed  and  undoubtedly  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially 
with  the  filtered  waters  derived  from  rivers,  lakes,  and  other  sources 
Uable  to  be  contaminated  with  unoxidized  surface  or  drainage 
impurities.  This  book  has,  however,  nothing  to  describe  but 
chemical  methods,  and  therefore  no  further  mention  of  bacterial 
investigation  will  be  made. 

THE  PREPARATION  OP  REAGENTS. 

A.    Reagents  required  for  the  Determination  of  Nitrogen 
present  as  Ammonia,  Free  and  Saline,  and  Albuminoid. 

(i)  Nessler's  Solution. — Dissolve  62-5  gm.  of  potassium 
iodide  in  about  250  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  set  aside  a  few  c.c.  and 
add  gradually  to  the  larger  part  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  (of  which  about  500  c.c.  will  be  required)  until  the 
mercuric  iodide  precipitated  ceases  to  be  redissolved  on  stirring. 
When  a  permanent  precipitate  is  obtained,  - restore  the  reserved 
potassium  iodide  so  as  to  redissolve  it,  and  continue  adding  mercuric 
cliloride  very  gradually  until  a  shght  precipitate  remains  undissolved. 
(The  small  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  is  set  aside  merely  to 
enable  the  mixture  to  be  made  rapidly  without  danger  of  adding 
an  excess  of  mercury.) 

Next  dissolve  150  gm.  of  soHd  potassium  hydrate  (that  usually 
sold  in  sticks  or  cakes)  in  150  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  allow  the  solution 
to  cool,  add  it  gradually  to  the  above  solution,  and  make  up  with 
distilled  water  to  one  litre. 

On  standing,  a  brown  precipitate  is  deposited,  and  the  solution 
becomes  clear,  and  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  colour.  It  is  ready  for 
ase  as  soon  as  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and  should  be  decanted  into 
a  smaller  bottle  as  required.    The  reagent  improves  on  keeping. 
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(ii)  Standard  solution  of  ammonium  chloride. — Dissolve  1-9093 
gm.  of  pure  diy  ammoiiiuin  chloride  in  a  htre  of  distilled  water  ; 
of  this  take  100  c.c.,  and  make  up  to  a  Htre  with  distilled  water! 
The  latter  solution  will  contain  ammonia  corresponding  to  0*00005 
gm.  of  nitrogen  in  each  c.c.  In  use  it  should  be  measured  from  a 
narrow  burette  of  10  c.c.  capacity  divided  into  tenths, .  or  from  a 
1  c.c.  pipette. 

[If  it  is  desired  to  determine  "  ammonia"  rather^tlian  "  nitrogen  as  ammonia  " 
take  1-5708  gm.  of  ammonium  chloride  instead  of  1-9093  gm.  ;  1  c.c.  will  then 
correspond  to  0-00005  gm.  of  ammonia  (NH3)]. 

(iii)  Sodium  carbonate. — Heat  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  in 
a  platinum  crucible  for  about  an  hour,  taking  care  not  to  fuse  it. 
While  still  warm  rub  it  in  a  clean  mortar  so  as  to  break  any  lumps 
which  may  have  been  formed,  and  transfer  to  a  clean  dry  wide- 
mouthed  stoppered  bottle. 

(iv)  Water  free  from  Ammonia. — If,  when  1  c.c.  of  Nessler's 
solution  (A.  i)  is  added  to  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water  in  a  glass 
cylinder,  standing  on  a  white  surface  (see  Determination  of 
Ammonia),  no  trace  of  a  yellow  tint  is  visible  after  five  minutes, 
the  water  is  sufficiently  pure  for  use.  As,  however,  this  is  rarely 
the  case,  the  following  process  must  usually  be  adopted.  Distil 
from  a  large  glass  retort  (or  better,  from  a  copper  or  tin  vessel 
holding  15 — 20  htres)  ordinary  distilled  water  which  has  been 
rendered  distinctly  alkahne  by  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 
A  glass  Lie  big  condenser  or  a  clean  tin  worm  should  be  used  to 
condense  the  vapour  ;  it  should  be  coimected  to  the  still  by  a  short 
india-rubber  joint.  Test  the  distillate  from  time  to  time  with 
Nessler's  solution,  as  above  described,  and  when  free  from  ammonia 
collect  the  remainder  for  use.  The  distillation  must  not  be  carried 
to  dryness.  Ordinary  water  may  be  used  instead  of  distilled  water, 
but  it  occasionally  continues  for  some  time  to  give  off  traces  of 
ammonia  by  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  present  in  it . 

J.  Barnes*  has  pointed  out  that  distilled  water  can  be  completely 
freed  from  ammonia  by  adding  a  little  bromine  and  boihng  for  a  few 
minutes.  More  rapid  is  the  action  of  alkahne  hypobromite  in  the 
cold.  Enough  bromine  is  added  to  the  water  to  give  it  a  perceptible 
tint,  and  then  a  drop  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  ;  after  ten  minutes 
a  little  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  remove  the  undecomposed 
hypobromite,  and  the  water  is  then  fit  for  use  in  the  determination 
.of  ammonia  by  Nessler's  test. 

(v)  Alkaline  Permanganate  Solution. — Dissolve  200  grams  of 
stick  potash  in  water  in  a  large  porcelain  dish  and  add  a  solution 
of  8  grams  of  potassium  permanganate  in  Avater,  using  1100  c.c. 
altogether.  Boil  rapidly  until  concentrated  to  about  900  c.c, 
add  about  200  c.c.  of  hot  distilled  water,  and  continue  boiling  till 
the  volume  is  reduced  to  a  litre.  When  cool  j)our  at  once  into 
a  bottle.  Every  fresh  lot  of  solution  made  should  be  carefully 
tested  before  being  used. 

•  J.  S.  C.  I.  1896, 16,  254-255. 
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B.    Reagents  required  for  the  Determination  of  Organic 
Carbon  and  Nitrogen. 

(i)  Water  free  from  Ammonia  and  Organic  Matter. — Distilled 
water  to  which  1  gm.  of  potassium  hydrate  and  0*2  gm.  of  potassium 
permanganate  per  litre  have  been  added,  is  boiled  gently  for  about 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  similar  vessel  to  that  used  in  preparing 
water  free  from  ammonia  (A.  iv),  a  reflux  condenser  being  so  arranged 
as  to  return  the  condensed  water.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
condenser  is  adjusted  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  water  carefully 
distilled,  the  distillate  being  tested  at  intervals  for  ammonia,  as  in 
preparing  A.  iv.  When  ammonia  is  no  longer  found  the  remainder 
of  the  distillate  may  be  collected,  taking  care  to  stop  short  of  dryness. 
The  neck  of  the  retort  or  still  should  point  shghtly  upwards,  so 
that  the  joint  which  connects  it  with  the  condenser  is  the  highest 
point.  Any  particles  carried  up  mechanically  will  then  run  back 
to  the  still,  and  not  contaminate  the  distillate.  The  water  thus 
obtained  should  then  be  rendered  shghtly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  re-distilled  from  a  clean  vessel  for  use,  again  stopping  short 
of  dryness. 

(ii)  Solution  of  sulphurous  acid. — Sulphurous  anhydride  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  upon  chppings  of  clean 
metaUic  copper,  which  have  been  digested  in  the  cold  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  washed  with 
water.  The  gas  is  made  to  bubble  through  water  to  remove 
impurities  mechanically  carried  over,  and  then  conducted  into 
water  free  from  ammonia  and  organic  matter  (B.  i)  until  a  saturated 
solution  is  obtained. 

(iii)  Solution  of  hydrogen  sodium  sulphite. — Sulphurous 
anhydride,  prepared  and  washed  as  above,  is  passed  into  a  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  made  by  dissolving  ignited  sodium  carbonate 
(A.  iii)  in  water  free  from  ammonia  and  organic  matter  (B.  i), 
The  gas  is  passed  until  carbonic  anhydride  ceases  to  be  evolved. 

(iv)  Solution  of  ferrous  chloride. — Pure  crystaUized  ferrous 
sulphate  is  dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  by  sodium  hydrate,  the 
precipitate  well  washed  (using  pure  water  B.  i  for  the  last  washings) 
and  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  pure  hydrochloric 
acid.  Two  or  three  drops  must  not  contain  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  ammonia.  It  is  convenient  to  keep  the  solution  in  a  bottle 
with  a  ground  glass  cap  instead  of  a  stopper,  so  that  a  small  dropping 
tube  may  be  kept  in  it  always  ready  for  use. 

(v)  Cupric  oxide. — Prepared  by  heating  to  redness  with  free 
access  of  air,  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  or  in  a  muffle, 
copper  wire  cut  into  short  pieces,  or  copper  sheets  cut  into  strips. 
That  which  has  been  made  by  calcining  the  nitrate  cannot  be  used, 
as  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  nitrogen. 
After  use,  the  oxide  should  be  extracted  by  breaking  the  combustion 
tube,  rejecting  the  portion  which  was  mixed  with  the  substance 
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examined.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  recovered,  it 
should  be  recalcined.  This  is  most  conveniently  done  in  an  iron 
tube  about  30  mm.  in  internal  diameter,  and  about  the  same  lengtli 
as  the  combustion  furnace.  One  end  should  be  closed  with  a  cork 
the  cupric  oxide  poured  in,  the  tube  placed  in  the  combustion 
furnace  (wliich  is  tilted  at  an  angle  of  about  15°,  so  as  to  produce 
a  current  of  air),  the  cork  removed,  and  the  tube  kept  at  a  red  heat 
for  about  two  hours.  In  a  Hofmann's  gas  furnace,  with  five 
rows  of  burners,  two  such  tubes  may  be  heated  at  the  same  time  if 
long  clay  burners  are  placed  in  the  outer  rows,  and  short  ones  in 
the  three  inner  rows.  If  the  furnace  has  but  three  rows  of  burners, 
a  rather  smaller  iron  tube  must  be  used.  When  cold,  the  oxide 
can  easily  be  extracted,  if  the  heat  has  not  been  excessive,  by  means 
of  a  stout  iron  wive,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  clean  dry  stoppered 
bottle.  Each  batch  thus  calcined  should  invariably  be  assayed 
by  fiUing  with  it  a  combustion  tube  of  the  usual  size,  and  treating  it 
in  every  respect  as  an  ordinary  combustion.  It  should  yield  only 
a  very  minute  bubble  of  gas,  wliich  should  be  almost  wholly  absorbed 
by  potassium  hydrate.  (The  quantity  of  COg  found  should  not 
correspond  to  more  than  0  "00005  gm.  of  C,  otherwise  the  oxide  must 
be  recalcined).  The  finer  portions  of  the  oxide  should,  after 
calcining,  be  sifted  out  by  means  of  a  sieve  of  clean  copper  gauze, 
and  reserved  for  use  as  described  hereafter. 

New  cupric  oxide  as  obtained  from  the  reverberatory  furnace 
should  be  assayed,  and  if  not  sufficinetly  pure,  as  is  most  usually 
the  case,  calcined  as  above  described,  and  assayed  again. 

(vi)  Metallic  copper. — Fine  copper  gauze  is  cut  into  strips  about 
80  mm,  wide,  and  rolled  up  as  tightly  as  possible  on  a  copper  wire 
so  as  to  form  a  compact  cyhnder  80  mm.  long.  This  is  next  covered 
with  a  tight  case  of  moderately  thin  sheet  copper,  the  edges  of  wliich 
meet  without  overlapping.  The  length  of  the  strip  of  gauze,  and 
the  consequent  diameter  of  the  cyhnder,  must  be  so  regulated  that 
it  will  fit  easily,  but  not  too  loosely,  in  the  combustion  tubes.  A 
sufficient  number  of  these  cylinders  being  prepared,  a  piece  of 
combustion  tube  is  filled  with  them,  and  they  are  heated  to  redness 
in  the  furnace,  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  being  passed  through 
them  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  burn  off  organic  impurity,  and 
coat  the  copper  gauze  superficially  with  oxide.  A  current  of 
hydrogen,  dried  by  passing  through  strong  sulj)huric  acid,  is  then 
substituted  for  the  air,  and  a  red  heat  maintained  until  hydrogen 
issues  freely  from  the  end  of  the  tube.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
the  current  of  hydrogen  being  continued,  and  when  cold  the  copper 
cyhnders  are  removed,  and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  After 
being  used  several  times  they  must  be  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
as  before,  and  are  then  again  ready  for  use.  The  heating  in  air  need 
not  be  repeated. 

(vii)  Solution  of  potassium  dichromate. — This  is  used  as  a  test 
for  and  to  absorb  sulphurous  anhydride  \\liich  may  be  present  in 
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the  gas  obtained  by  combustion  of  the  water  residue.  It  should 
be  saturated,  and  does  not  require  any  special  attention.  The 
yellow  neutral  cliromate  may  also  be  used,  but  must  be  rendered 
slightly  acid,  lest  it  should  absorb  carbonic  as  well  as  sulphurous 
anhydride. 

(viii)  Solution  of  potassium  hydrate. — A  cold  saturated  solution, 
made  by  dissolving  stick  potash  in  distilled  water. 

(ix)  Solution  of  pyrogallic  acid. — A  cold  saturated  solution,  made 
by  dissolving  in  distilled  water  soHd  pyrogalHc  acid  obtained  by 
subhmation. 

(x)  Solution  of  cuprous  chloride. — A  saturated  solution  of  cupric 
chloride  is  rendered  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  quantity 
of  metalhc  copper  introduced  in  the  form  of  wire  or  turnings,  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  stand  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle  until  the 
solution  becomes  colourless. 

(xi)  Oxygen. — Blow  a  bulb  of  about  30  c.c.  capacity  at  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  combustion  tube,  and  draw  out  the  tube  so  that  its 
internal  diameter  for  a  length  of  about  30  mm.  is  about  3  mm. 
This  is  done  in  order  that  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus  apart  from 
the  bulb  may  be  as  small  as  possible.  Cut  the  tube  at  the  wide 
part  about  10  mm.  from  the  point  at  which  the  narrow  tube  com- 
mences, thus  leaving  a  small  funnel-shaped  mouth.  Then  introduce, 
a  httle  at  a  time,  dried,  coairsely  powdered,  potassium  chlorate  until 
the  bulb  is  full.  Cut  off  the  funnel,  and,  at  a  distance  of  100  mm. 
from  the  bulb,  bend  the  tube  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  at  10  mm. 
from  the  end  bend  it  at  right-angles  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
then  forms  a  retort  and  deHvery  tube  in  one  piece,  and  must  be 
adjusted  in  a  mercury  trough  in  the  usual  manner,  taking  care 
that  the  end  does  not  dip  deeper  than  about  20  mm.  below  the  surface, 
as  otherwise  the  pressure  of  so  great  a  column  of  mercury  might 
destroy  the  bulb  when  softened  by  heat.  On  gently  heating,  the 
potassium  chlorate  fuses  and  evolves  oxygen.  The  escaping  gas 
is  collected  in  test  tubes  about  150  mm.  long  and  20  mm.  in  diameter, 
rejecting  the  first  60  or  80  c.c,  which  contain  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  originally  in  the  bulb  retort.  Five  or  more  of  these  tubes, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required,  are  collected  and 
removed  from  the  mercury  trough  in  very  small  beakers,  the  mercury 
in  which  should  be  about  10  mm.  above  the  end  of  the  test  tube. 
Oxygen  may  be  kept  in  this  way  for  any  desired  length  of  time, 
care  being  taken,  if  the  temperature  falls  considerably,  that  there 
is  sufficient  mercury  in  the  beaker  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the  test 
tube  covered.  About  10  c.c.  of  the  gas  in  the  first  tube  collected  is 
transferred  by  decantation  in  a  mercury  trough  to  another  tube, 
and  treated  with  potassium  hydrate  and  pyrogallic  acid,  when — 
if  after  a  few  minutes  it  is  absorbed,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  bubble — the  gas  in  that  and  the  remaining  tubes  may  be  con- 
sidered pure.  If  not,  the  first  tube  is  rejected,  and  the  second  tested 
in  the  same  way,  and  so  on. 
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(xii)  Hydrogen  metaphosphate. — The  glacial  hydrogen  meta- 
phosphate,  usually  sold  in  sticks,  is  generally  free  from  ammonia, 
or  very  nearly  so.  A  solution  sliould  be  made  containing  about 
100  gm.  in  a  Htre.  It  should  be  so  far  free  from  ammonia  that 
10  0.0.  do  not  contain  an  appreciable  quantity. 

(xiii)  Calcium  phosphate. — Prepared  by  precijjitating  common 
disodium  phosphate  with  calcium  cliloride,  washing  the  precipitate 
with  water  by  decantation,  drying  and  heating  to  redness  for  an 
hour. 

C.    Reagents  reauired  for  the  Determination  of  Nitrogen  present 
as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites  (Drum's  Process). 

(i)  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid. — This  must  be  free  from  nitrates 
and  nitrites. 

(ii)  Potassium  permanganate. — ^Dissolve  about  10  gm.  of  crys- 
tallized potassium  permanganate  in  a  litre  of  distilled  water. 

(iii)  Sodium  carbonate. — Dissolve  about  10  gm.  of  diy,  or  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  crystallized,  sodium  carbonate,  free  from 
nitrates,  in  a  litre  of  distilled  water. 

For  the  Determination  of  Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites  in  Waters 
containing  a  very  large  quantity  of  Soluble  Matter,  but  little 
Organic  Nitrogen. 

(iv)  Metallic  aluminium. — As  thin  foil. 

(v)  Solution  of  sodium  hydrate. — Dissolve  100  gm.  of  stick 
soda  in  a  Htre  of  distilled  water  ;  when  cold,  put  it  in  a  tall  glass 
cyHnder,  and  introduce  about  100  sq.  cm.  of  aluminium  foil,  which 
must  be  kept  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution  by  means  of  a  glass  rod. 
When  the  aluminium  is  dissolved,  boil  the  solution  briskly  in  a 
porcelain  basin  until  about  one-third  of  its  volume  has  been  evapor- 
ated, allow  to  cool,  and  make  up  to  its  original  volume  with  water 
free  from  ammonia.    The  absence  of  nitrates  is  thus  ensured. 

(vi)  Broken  pumice. — Clean  pumice  is  broken  in  pieces  of  the 
size  of  small  peas,  sifted  free  from  dust,  heated  to  redness  for  about 
an  hour,  and  kept  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle. 

(vii)  Hydrochloric  acid  free  from  ammonia. — The  acid  sold  as 
"  pure  for  analysis  "  is  nearly  always  quite  free  from  ammoniacal 
contamination.    Only  2  or  3  drops  are  required  for  each  experiment. 

For  the  Determination  of  Nitrites  by  G  r  i  e  s  s  '  s  Process. 

(viii)  Meta  phenylene-diamine. — A  half  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
base  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  base  alone 
is  not  permanent.  If  too  highly  coloured,  it  may  be  bleached  by 
pure  animal  charcoal. 
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(ix)  Dilute  sulphuric  acid. — One  volume  of  acid  to  two  of  water. 

(x)  Standard  potassium  or  sodium  nitrite. — Dissolve  0*405  gm. 
of  pure  silver  nitrite  in  boiling  distilled  water,  and  add  pure  potassium 
or  sodium  chloride  till  no  further  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  is 
formed.  Make  up  to  a  Utre  ;  let  the  silver  chloride  settle,  and  dilute 
100  c.c.  of  the  clear  hquid  to  a  litre.  It  should  be  kept  in  small 
stoppered  bottles  completely  filled,  and  in  the  dark. 

1  c.c.  =0'01  mgm.  NgOg. 

(By  using  TlOO  gm.  of  silver  nitrites  instead  of  0*405  gm. 

1  c.c.=0"01  mgm.  nitrogen.) 

The  colour  produced  by  the  reaction  of  nitrous  acid  on  meta- 
phenylene-diamine  is  triamidoazo-benzene,  or  "  Bismarck  brown." 

D.    Reagents  required  for  the  Determination  of  combined 

Chlorine. 

(i)  Standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate. — Dissolve  2-4  grams  of 
recrystallized  silver  nitrate  in  a  Htre  of  distilled  water  and  standardize 
against  a  solution  of  pure  sodium  chloride  containing  0*8243  gm. 
per  Htre  (1  c.c.  =0*0005  gm.  chlorine).  1  c.c.  silver  nitrate  solution 
=0*0005  gm.  CI,  or  when  50  c.c.  of  water  are  titrated,  1  c.c.  = 
1  part  of  combined  chlorine  per  100,000. 

(ii)  Solution  of  potassium  ehromate. — A  strong  solution  of  pure 
neutral  potassium  ehromate  free  from  chlorine.  It  is  most  con- 
veniently kept  in  a  bottle  similar  to  that  used  for  the  solution  of 
ferrous  chloride  (B  iv). 

E.    Reagents  required  for  determination  of  Hardness  by  Clark's 

method. 

(i)  Standard  solution  of  calcium  chloride. — Dissolve  in  dilute 
hydric  chloride,  in  a  platinum  dish,  0*2  gm.  of  pure  crystaUized 
calcite,  adding  the  acid  gradually,  and  having  the  dish  covered  with 
a  glass  plate,  to  prevent  loss  by  spirting.  When  all  is  dissolved, 
evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  add  a  Uttle  distilled  water, 
and  again  evaporate  to  dryness.  Repeat  the  evaporation  several 
times  to  ensure  complete  expulsion  of  hydric  chloride.  Lastly, 
dissolve  the  calcium  chloride  in  distilled  water,  and  make  up  to 
one  htre. 

60  c.c.  correspond  to  0*01  gm.  CaCOg. 

(ii)  Standard  solution  of  potassium  soap. — Weigh  out  50  grams 
of  commercial  oleic  acid  in  a  beaker  and  add  100  c.c.  of  an  alcohoUc 
potash  solution  made  by  dissolving  20  grams  of  stick  potash  in 
180  c.c.  of  industrial  methylated  spirit,  and  continue  adding  the 
same  solution  from  a  burette  till  a  drop  of  the  oleate  just  gives 
a  red  colour  with  phenolplithalein  spotted  on  a  white  plat  —about 
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10  c.c.  more  being  required.  Measure  the  solution  and  make  the 
volume  to  400  c.c.  by  the  addition  of  industrial  methylated  spirit. 
45  c.c.  of  the  strong  soap  solution  thus  obtained  are  diluted  witli 
methylated  spirit  (2  vols.)  and  water  (1  vol.)  to  a  litre,  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  24  hours,  filtered  through  a  double  Swedish  filter 
and  standardized  against  standard  calcium  chloride  solution. 
The  solution  will  be  found  a  httle  too  strong,  and  is  diluted  as  before 
to  exact  strength,  which  is  attained  when  14-25  c.c.  are  required 
to  form  a  permanent  lather  with  50  c.c.  of  the  standard  calcium 
chloride  solution.  The  process  is  carried  out  exactly  as  in  deter- 
mining the  hardness  of  a  water.  (When  diluting  the  soap  solution 
to  exact  strength,  add  the  requisite  amount  of  methylated  spirit 
and  water  mixed — not  separately.) 


F.    Reagents  required  for  the  determination  of  Oxygen  absorbed. 

Standard  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  Dissolve  0"395 
gm.  of  pure  potassium  permanganate  in  1000  c.c.  of  water.  Each 
c.c.  contains  O'OOOl  gm.  of  available  oxygen. 

Potassium  iodide  solution. — One  part  of  the  pure  salt  dissolved  in 
ten  parts  of  distilled  water. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid. — One  part  by  volume  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid  is  mixed  with  three  parts  by  volume  of  distilled  water,  and 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  dropped  in  until  the  whole 
retains  a  very  faint  pink  tint,  after  warming  to  80°  F.  for  four  hours. 

Sodium  thiosulphate. — One  gram  of  the  pure  crystallized  salt 
dissolved  in  1000  c.c.  of  water. 

Starch  indicator. — The  best  form  in  which  to  use  this  is  the 
solution  described  on  page  131. 


THE    ANALYTICAL  PROCESSES. 

The  various  determinations  usually  required  in  the  analysis  of 
samples  of  water,  sewage,  and  sewage  effluents  will  be  dealt  wdth  in 
the  following  order. 

*1.    The  determination  of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  (p.  446). 

2.  „  „  total  soHd  matter  (p.  462). 

3.  Nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites  (p.  463). 

(i)  by  Or  urn's  method  (p.  463). 

(ii)  by  Schulze's  method  (p.  465). 

(iii)  by  the  Copper-zinc  couple  (p.  466). 

(iv)  by  Sprengel's  method  (p.  468). 

4.  ,,  Nitrogen  as  nitrite  (p.  470). 

(i)  by  Griess's  method  (p.  470). 

(ii)  byGriess-Ilosvay  method  (p.  470). 

5.  J,  ^,  Suspended  matter  (p.  471). 

6.  „  ,,  Combined  chlorine  (p.  472). 

•  Seldom  used  at  the  present  time. 
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7.    The  determination  of  hardness  (p.  473), 

8^  „  mineral  constituents  and  metals  (p.  476). 

9,  oxygen  absorbed  (p.  484).. 

IQ  free  and  saline  ammonia  and  of  albumi- 

noid ammonia  (Wanklyn's  method) 
(p.  488). 

11.  organic  nitrogen  (Kjeldahl)  (p.  490). 

12.  „  ,,  chlorine,  nitrates,  etc.,  in  mossy  and 

peaty  waters  (p.  4.91). 

13.  J  J  dissolved  oxygen  in  waters  and  sewage 

effluents  (vide  ante  pp.  290-305). 

14.  Microscopical  examination  of  deposit  (p.  493). 

15.  Method  of  recording  water  and  sewage  examination  results 

(p.  493). 

16.  Interpretation  of  the  results  of  analysis  (p.  497). 

17.  Standards  for  sewage  effluents  (p.  495). 

18.  Examples  of  analyses  of  effluents  (p.  496). 

19.  Characteristics  of  waters  derived  from  various  geological 

formations  (p.  496). 

20.  Determining  the  hardness  of  water  (H  e  h  n  e  r' s  process  modified) 

(p.  479). 

21.  Examples  of  analyses  of  waters  of  various  kinds  (pp.  474,  5). 
Note. — All  tables  required  in  water  analysis  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


1.  Collection  of  Samples. — The  points  to  be  considered  under 
tliis  head  are,  the  vessel  to  be  used,  the  quantity  of  water  required, 
and  the  method  of  ensuring  a  truly  representative  sample. 

Stoneware  bottles  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  apt  to  affect  the 
hardness  of  the  water,  and  are  more  difficult  to  clean  than  glass. 
Stoppered  glass  bottles  should  be  used  it  possible  ;  those  known  as 
"  Winchester  Quarts,"  which  hold  about  two  and  a  half  litres  each, 
are  very  convenient  and  easy  to  procure.  One  of  these  will  contain 
sufficient  for  the  general  analysis  of  sewage  and  largely  polluted 
rivers,  two  for  well  waters  and  ordinary  rivers  and  streams,  and 
three  for  lakes  and  mountain  springs.  If  a  more  detailed  analysis  is 
required,  of  course  a  larger  quantity  must  be  taken. 

If  corks  must  be  used,  they  should  be  new,  and  well  washed  with 
the  water  at  the  time  of  collection. 

In  collecting  from  a  well,  river,  or  tank,  plunge  the  bottle  itself, 
if  possible,  below  the  surface  ;  but  if  an  intermediate  vessel  must  be 
used,  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  clean  and  well  rinsed  with  the  water. 
Avoid  the  surface  water  and  also  any  deposit  at  the  bottom. 

If  the  sample  is  taken  from  a  pump  or  tap,  take  care  to  let  the 
water  which  has  been  standing  in  the  pump  or  pipe  run  off  before 
collecting,  then  allow  the  stream  to  flow  directly  into  the  bottle. 
If  it  is  to  represent  a  town  water-supply,  take  it  from  the  service 
pipe  communicating  directly  with  the  street  main,  and  not  from 
a  cistern. 

In  every  case,  first  fill  the  bottle  completely  with  the  water,  thus 
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expelling  all  gases  and  vapours,  empty  it  again,  rinse  once  or  twice 
carefully  with  water,  and  then  fill  it  nearly  to  the  stopper,  and 
tie  down  tightly. 

At  the  time  of  collection  note  the  source  of  the  sample,  whether 
from  a  deep  or  shallow  well,  a  river  or  spring,  and  also  its  local 
name,  so  that  it  may  be  clearly  identified. 

If  it  is  from  a  well,  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  and 
water-bearing  stratum  ;  the  depth  and  diameter  of  the  well,  its 
distance  from  neighbouring  cesspools,  drains,  or  other  sources  of 
pollution  ;  whether  it  passes  through  an  impervious  stratum  before 
entering  the  water-bearing  stratum,  and  if  so,  whether  the  sides  of 
the  well  above  this  are,  or  are  not,  water-tight. 

If  the  sample  is  from  a  river,  ascertain  the  distance  from  the  source 
to  the  point  of  collection  ;  whether  any  pollution  takes  place  above 
that  point,  and  the  geological  nature  of  the  district  through  wliich 
it  flows. 

If  it  is  from  a  spring,  take  note  of  the  stratum  from  which  it  issues. 

2.  Preliminary  Observations. — In  order  to  ensure  uniformity, 
the  bottle  should  invariably  be  well  shaken  before  taking  out 
a  portion  of  the  sample  for  any  purpose.  The  colour  should  be 
observed  through  a  two-foot  tube  with  plate  glass  ends  half-fiUed 
with  the  sample,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  a  well-illumi- 
nated white  surface  observed  through  it.  It  is  well  to  compare  it 
with  distilled  water  in  a  similar  vessel.  The  taste  and  odour  are 
most  easily  detected  when  the  water  is  heated  to  30°-35'^  C. 

Before  commencing  the  quantitative  analysis  it  is  necessary  to 
decide  whether  the  water  shall  be  filtered  or  not  before  analysis. 
This  must  depend  on  the  purpose  for  Avhich  the  examination  is 
undertaken.  As  a  general  rule,  if  the  suspended  matter  is  to  be 
determined,  the  water  should  be  filtered  before  the  determination 
of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen,  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  total 
sohd  residue  ;  if  otherwise,  it  should  merely  be  shaken  up.  If  the 
suspended  matter  is  not  determined,  the  appearance  of  the  water, 
as  to  whether  it  is  clear  or  turbid,  should  be  noted.  This  is  con- 
veniently done  when  measuring  out  the  quantity  to  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  If  the  measuring  flask  be 
held  between  the  eye  and  a  good  source  of  hght,  but  with  an  opaque 
object  such  as  a  window  bar,  in  the  fine  drawn  from  the  eye  through 
the  centre  of  the  flask,  any  suspended  particles  will  be  seen  AA^ell 
illuminated  on  a  dark  ground. 

Water  derived  from  a  newly  sunk  weU,  or  one  which  has  been 
rendered  turbid  by  the  introduction  of  innocuous  mineral  matter 
from  some  temporary  and  exceptional  cause,  should  be  filtered, 
but  the  suspended  matter  in  such  cases  need  not  usually  be 
determined.  The  introduction  of  organic  matter  of  any  kind  would 
almost  always  render  the  sample  useless. 

3.  Determination  of  Organic  Carbon  and  Nitrogen. — This  should 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia  has  been  deter- 
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mined.  If  that  is  less  than  0-05  part  per  100,000,  a  litre  should  be 
used  ;  if  more  than  0-05,  and  less  than  0-2,  half  a  litre  ;  if  more 
than  0-2,  and  less  than  1-0,  a  quarter  of  a  htre  ;  if  more  than  I'O, 
a  hundred  c.c.,  or  less.  These  quantities  are  given  as  a  guide  in 
dealing  with  ordinary  waters  and  sewage,  but  subject  to  variation 
in  exceptional  cases.  A  quantity  which  is  too  large  should  be 
avoided  as  entailing  needless  trouble  in  evaporation,  and  an  incon- 
veniently bulky  residue  and  resulting  gas.  If  it  is  to  be  filtered 
before  analysis,  the  same  precaution  as  to  filter  paper  must  be  taken 
as  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  the  same  filter 
being  generally  used. 


Fig.  61.  Fig.  62. 

Having  measured  the  quantity  to  be  used,  add  to  it  in  a  capacious 
flask  15  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (B.  ii),  and  boil 
briskly  for  a  few  seconds,  in  order  to  decompose  the  carbonates 
present.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  hemispherical  glass  dish,  about 
a  decimetre  in  diameter,  and  preferably  without  a  lip,  supported 
in  a  copper  dish  with  a  flange  (fig.  61  de).  The  flange  has  a  diameter 
of  about  14  centimetres,  is  sloped  slightly  towards  the  centre,  and 
has  a  rim  of  about  5  mm.  turned  up  on  its  edge,  except  at  one  point, 
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where  a  small  lip  is  provided.  The  concave  portion  is  made  to  fit 
the  contour  of  the  outside  of  the  glass  dishes,  and  is  of  such  a  depth 
as  to  allow  the  edge  of  the  dish  to  rise  about  15  mm.  above  the 
flange.  The  diameter  of  the  concavity  at  /  is  about  90  mm.,  and 
the  depth  at  g  about  30  mm.  A  thin  glass  shade,  such  as  is  used  to 
protect  statuettes,  about  30  centimetres  high,  stands  on  the  flange 
of  the  copper  dish,  its  diameter  being  such  as  to  fit  without  difficulty 
on  the  flange,  and  leave  a  sufficient  space  between  its  interior 
surface  and  the  edge  of  the  glass  dish.  The  copper  dish  is  supported 
on  a  steam  or  water  bath,  and  the  water  as  it  evaporates  is  condensed 
on  the  interior  of  the  glass  shade,  runs  down  into  the  copper  dish, 
filhng  the  space  between  it  and  the  glass  dish,  and  then  passes  off 
by  the  lip  at  the  edge  of  the  flange,  a  piece  of  tape  held  by  the  edge 
of  the  glass  shade,  and  hanging  over  the  hp,  guiding  it  into  a  vessel 
placed  to  receive  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  Bischof  for  an  improved  apparatus  for 
evaporation,  which  by  keeping  the  dish  always  full  by  a  self-acting 
contrivance  permits  the  operation  to  proceed  wdthout  attention 
during  the  night,  and  thus  greatly  reduces  the  time  required.  Tliis 
form  of  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  62.  The  glass  dish  d  is  supported 
by  a  copper  dish  e,  as  described  above,  and  resting  on  the  latter  is 
a  stout  copper  ring  h,  which  is  shghtly  conical,  being  115  mm.  in 
diameter  at  the  top  and  130  at  the  bottom.  At  the  top  is  a  narro^\• 
flange  of  about  10  mm.  with  a  vertical  rim  of  about  5  mm.  The 
diameter  across  this  flange  is  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the  dish  e, 
so  that  the  glass  shade  i  will  fit  securely  either  on  A  or  e.  The 
height  of  the  conical  ring  is  about  80  mm. 

The  automatic  supply  is  accompHshed  on  the  well-known  principle 
of  the  bird  fountain,  by  means  of  a  dehvery  tube  h,  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  enlarged  to  receive  the  neck  of  the  flask  a  containing  the 
water  to  be  evaporated,  the  joint  being  carefully  ground  so  as  to  be 
water-tight.    The  upper  vertical  part  of  h,  including  this  enlarge-  j 
ment,  is  about  80  mm.  in  length,  and  the  sloping  part  about  260  mm., 
with  a  diameter  of  13  mm.    The  lower  end  which  goes  into  the  dish 
is  again  vertical  for  about  85  mm.  and  carries  a  side  tube  c  of  about 
3  mm.  internal  diameter,  by  which  air  enters  the  delivery  tube 
whenever  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  dish  falls  below  the  point  at 
which  the  side  tube  joins  the  dehvery  tube.    The  distance  from 
this  point  to  the  end  of  the  tube  which  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  at  g,  and  is  there  somewhat  contracted,  is  about  30  mm. 
The  side  tube  c  should  not  be  attached  on  the  side  next  the  flask, 
as  if  so  the  inchned  part  of  h  passes  over  its  mouth  and  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  clean.    Mills  prevents  circulation  of  hquid  in  the 
sloping  part  of  the  tube  by  bending  it  into  a  shghtly  undulating 
form,  so  that  permanent  bubbles  of  air  are  caught  and  detained  at 
two  points  in  it.    The  flask  a  should  hold  about  1200  c.c,  and 
have  a  rather  narrow  neck — about  20  mm. — and  a  flat  bottom. 
A  small  slot  is  cut  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  copper  ring  //  to 
accommodate  the  delivery  tube,  as  shown  in  fig.  60.    Its  size  and 
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shape  should  be  such  that  the  tube  does  not  touch  the  edge  of  the 
glass  shade  i,  lest  water  running  down  the  inner  surface  of  the  shade 
should  find  its  way  down  the  outside  of  the  dehvery  tube  into  the 
dish.  This  being  avoided,  the  opening  should  be  as  closely  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  dehvery  tube  as  can  be.  The  copper  dish  e  should 
rest  on  a  steam  or  water  bath,  so  that  only  the  spherical  part  is 
exposed  to  the  heat. 

After  the  addition  of  the  15  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  water  may 
either  be  boiled  in  the  flask  a,  or  in  another  more  capacious  one, 
and  then  transferred  to  a.  It  should  be  allowed  to  cool  before  the 
dehvery  tube  is  adjusted,  otherwise  the  joint  between  the  two  is 
hable  to  become  loose  by  expansion  of  the  cold  socket  of  the  dehvery 
tube,  after  being  placed  over  the  hot  neck  of  the  flask. 

The  glass  dish  having  been  placed  on  the  copper  dish  e,  the  conical 
ring  h  is  fitted  on,  and  the  flask  with  the  delivery  tube  attached 
inverted,  as  shown  in  fig.  61,  a  h.  This  should  not  be  done  too 
hurriedly,  and  with  a  httle  care  there  is  no  risk  of  loss.  The  flask  is 
supported  either  by  a  large  wooden  filtering  stand,  the  ring  of  which 
has  had  a  slot  cut  in  it  to  allow  the  neck  of  the  flask  to  pass  or  by 
a  clamp  apphed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  delivery  tube  where  the  neck 
of  the  flask  fits  in.  The  dehvery  tube  having  been  placed  in  the 
slot  made  to  receive  it,  the  glass  shade  is  fitted  on,  and  the  evapora- 
tion allowed  to  proceed.  When  all  the  water  has  passed  from  the 
flask  into  the  dish,  the  flask  and  dehvery  tube  and  the  conical  ring 
h  may  be  removed,  and  the  glass  placed  directly  on  the  dish  e  until 
the  evaporation  is  complete.  If  the  water  is  expected  to  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  nitrates,  two  or  three  drops  of  ferrous  chloride 
(B.  iv)  should  be  added  to  the  first  dishful ;  and  if  it  contains  little 
or  no  carbonate,  one  or  two  c.c.  of  hydrogen  sodium  sulphite  (B.  iii). 
The  former  facihtates  the  destruction  of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and 
the  latter  furnishes  base  for  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  by  oxidation 
of  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  which  would,  if  free,  decompose  the 
organic  matter  when  concentrated  by  evaporation.  An  estimate  of 
the  quantity  of  carbonate  present,  sufiiciently  accurate  for  this 
purpose,  may  generally  be  made  by  observing  the  quantity  of  pre- 
cipitate thrown  down  on  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  in  the  deter- 
mination of  nitrogen  as  ammonia. 

With  sewages  and  very  impure  waters  (containing  upwards  of  0*1 
part  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  per  100,000  for  example)  such  great 
precaution  is  hardly  necessary,  and  the  quantity  to  evaporate  being 
small,  the  evaporation  may  be  conducted  in  a  glass  dish  placed 
directly  over  a  steam  bath,  and  covered  with  a  drum  or  disc  of  filter 
paper-made  by  stretching  the  paper  by  means  of  two  hoops  of  light 
split  cane,  one  thrust  into  the  other,  the  paper  being  between  them, 
in  the  way  often  employed  in  making  dialyzers.  This  protects  the 
contents  of  the  dish  from  dust,  and  also  to  a  great  extent,  from 
ammonia  which  may  be  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which  would  impair 
the  accuracy  of  the  results.  As  a  glass  dish  would  be  in  some  danger 
of  breaking  by  the  introduction  of  cold  water,  the  flask  containing 
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the  water  being  evaporated  in  this  or  in  the  first  described  manner, 
must  be  kept  on  a  hot  plate  or  sand  bath  at  a  temperature  of  about 
60°  or  70°  C,  and  should  be  covered  with  a  watch-glass.  This 
precaution  is  not  necessary  when  Bischof's  apparatus  is  used. 
If,  at  any  time,  the  water  in  the  flask  ceases  to  smell  strongly  of 
sulphurous  acid,  more  should  be  added.  The  prehminary  boiUng 
may  be  omitted  when  less  than  250  c.e,  is  used.  When  the  nitrogen 
as  nitrates  and  nitrites  exceeds  0*5  part,  the  dish,  after  the  evapora- 
tion has  been  carried  to  dryness,  should  be  filled  with  distilled 
water  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  saturated  sulphurous  acid  solution, 
and  the  evaporation  again  carried  to  dryness.  If  it  exceeds  l-Q 
part,  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of  this  solution  should  be  evaporated  on 
the  residue  ;  if  2-0  parts,  half  a  litre  ;  and  if  5  parts,  a  litre  If 
less  than  a  Htre  has  been  evaporated,  a  proportionally  smaller 
volume  of  this  solution  may  be  used.  The  determination  of  nitrogen 
as  nitrates  and  nitrites  will  usually  be  accomphshed  before  this  stage 
of  the  evaporation  is  reached. 

M.  W.  Williams*  proposes  to  avoid  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid, 
with  its  acknowledged  disadvantages  and  defects,  by  removing  the 
nitric  and  nitrous  acids  with  the  zinc-copper  couple  and  converting 
them  into  ammonia.  If  the  amount  is  large,  it  is  best  distilled  from 
a  retort  into  weak  acid  ;  if  small,  into  an  empty  Nessler  tube.  The 
amount  so  found  is  calculated  into  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites, 
if  the  latter  are  found  in  the  water.  The  residue,  when  free  from 
ammonia,  is  further  concentrated,  the  separated  carbonates  re-dis- 
solved in  phosphoric  or  sulphurous  acid,  in  just  sufficient  quantity, 
then  transferred  to  a  glass  basin  for  evaporation  to  dryness  as  usual 
ready  for  combustion. 

In  the  case  of  sewage,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  hydrogen 
metaphosphate  in  the  place  of  sulphurous  acid,  as  the  ammonium 
phosphate  is  even  less  volatile  than  the  sulphite.  This  can  only  be 
employed  for  sewage  and  similar  liquids  wliich  are  free  from  nitrates 
and  nitrites.  To  the  measured  quantity  of  Hquid  to  be  evaporated 
add,  in  the  glass  dish,  10  c.c.  of  the  hydric  metaphosphate  (B.  xii), 
and,  in  order  to  render  the  residue  more  convenient  to  detach  from 
the  dish,  about  half  a  grain  of  calcium  phosphate  (B.  xiii),  and 
proceed  as  usual.  No  ferrous  chloride,  sulphurous  acid,  or  sodium 
sulphite  is  required ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  boil  before  commencing 
the  evaporation. 

The  next  operation  is  the  combustion  of  the  residue.  The 
combustion  tube  should  be  of  hard,  difficultly  fusible  glass,  with  an 
internal  diameter  of  about  10  mm.  Cut  it  in  lengths  of  about 
430  mm.,  and  heat  one  end  of  each  in  the  blowpipe  flame  to  round 
the  edge.  Wash  well  with  water,  brushing  the  interior  carefully 
with  a  tube  brush  introduced  at  the  end  whose  edge  has  been 
rounded,  rinse  with  distiUed  water,  and  dry  in  an  oven.  When  dry, 
draw  off  and  close,  at  the  blowpipe,  the  end  whose  edge  has  been 
left  sharp.    The  tube  is  then  ready  for  use. 

•  J.O.  S.  1881,  144. 
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Pour  on  to  the  perfectly  dry  residue  in  the  glass  dish,  standing  on 
a  sheet  of  Avhite  glazed  paper,  a  little  of  the  fine  cupric  oxide  (B.  v), 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  elastic  steel  spatula  (about  100  mm.  long 
and  15  mm.  wide)  carefully  detach  the  residue  from  the  glass  and 
rub  it  down  with  the  cupric  oxide.    The  spatula  readily  accom- 


Fig.  63. 

modates  itself  to  the  curvature  of  the  dish,  and  effectually  scrapes 
its  surface.  When  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  fairly  mixed,  fill 
about  30  mm.  of  the  length  of  the  combustion  tube  with  granulated 
cupric  oxide  (B.  v),  and  transfer  the  mixture  in  the  dish  to  the 
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tube.  This  is  done  in  the  usual  way  by  a  scooping  motion  of  the 
end  of  the  tube  in  the  dish,  the  last  portions  being  transferred  by 
the  help  of  a  bent  card  or  a  piece  of  clean  and  smooth  platinum 
foil.  Rinse  the  dish  twice  with  a  little  fine  cupric  oxide,  rubbing 
it  well  round  each  time  with  the  spatula,  and  transfer  to  the  tube 
as  before.  Any  particles  scattered  on  the  paper  are  also  to  be  put 
in.  Fill  up  to  a  distance  of  270  mm.  from  the  closed  end  with 
granular  cupric  oxide,  put  in  a  cyhnder  of  metaUic  copper  (B.  vi), 
and  then  again  20  mm.  of  granular  cupric  oxide.  This  last  is  to 
oxidize  any  traces  of  carbonic  oxide  which  might  be  formed  from 
carbonic  anhydride  by  the  reducing  action  of  iron  or  other  impurity 
in  the  metallic  copper.  Now  draw  out  the  end  of  the  tube  so  as  to 
form  a  neck  about  100  mm.  long  and  4  mm.  in  diameter,  fuse  the 
end  of  this  to  avoid  injury  to  the  india-rubber  connector,  and  bend 
it  at  right-angles.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  combustion 
furnace  and  attached  to  the  Sprengel  pump. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  this  instrument  for  the  purpose  is 
shown  in  fig.  63.  The  glass  funnel  a  is  kept  supphed  with  mercury, 
and  is  connected  by  a  caoutchouc  joint  with  a  long  narrow  glass  tube 
which  passes  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  wider  tube  d,  900  mm. 
long  and  10  mm.  in  internal  diameter.  The  upper  end  of  d  is 
cemented  into  the  throat  of  a  glass  funnel  c  from  wliich  the  neck  has 
been  removed.  A  screw  clamp  b  regulates  the  flow  of  mercury  down 
the  narrow  tube.  A  piece  of  ordinary  glass  tube  /  g,  about  6  mm.  in 
diameter  and  600  mm.  in  length,  is  attached  to  g  to  a,  tube  ghk, 
about  6  mm.  in  diameter,  1500  mm.  long,  with  a  bore  of  1  mm. 
This  is  bent  sharply  on  itself  at  h,  the  part  h  k  being  1300  mm.  long, 
and  the  two  hmbs  are  firmly  lashed  together  with  copper  wire  at 
two  points,  the  tubes  being  preserved  from  injury  by  short  sheaths 
of  caoutchouc  tube.  The  end  k  is  recurved  for  the  dehvery  of  gas. 
At  the  top  of  the  bend  at  h,  a  piece  of  ordinary  tube  h  I,  about 
120  mm.  long  and  5  mm.  in  diameter,  is  sealed  on.  The  whole 
I  k  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  a  loose  support  or  guide,  near 
its  upper  part,  the  whole  of  its  weight  resting  on  the  end  k,  so  that 
it  is  comparatively  free  to  move.  It  is  connected  at  /  with  the  lower 
end  of  d,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tube  covered  with  tape, 
and  furnished  with  a  screw  clamp  e.  At  I  it  is  connected  with  the 
combustion  tube  o,  by  the  connecting  tube  I  m  n,  wliich  is  made  of 
tube  similar  to  that  used  for  h  k.  A  cork  slides  on  h  I,  wliich  is 
fitted  into  the  lower  end  of  a  short  piece  of  tube  of  a  width  sufficient 
to  pass  easily  over  the  caoutchouc  joint  connecting  the  tubes  at  I. 
After  the  joint  has  been  arranged  (the  ends  of  the  tubes  just  touching) 
and  bound  with  wire,  the  cork  and  wide  tube  are  pushed  over  it 
and  filled  with  glycerine.  The  joint  at  n  is  of  exactly  tlie  same  kind, 
but  as  it  has  to  be  frequently  disconnected,  water  is  used  instead 
of  glycerine,  and  the  caoutchouc  is  not  bound  on  to  the  combustion 
tube  with  wire.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  joint  at  I  is  introduced 
chiefly  to  give  flexibility  to  the  apparatus.  At  m  is  a  small  bulb 
blown  on  the  tube  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  water  produced  in 
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the  combustion.  Tliis  is  immersed  in  a  small  water  trough  x. 
The  tube  h  k  stands  in  a  mercury  trough  p,  wliich  is  shown  in  plan 
on  a  larger  scale  at  B. 

Tliis  trough  should  be  cut  of  a  soHd  piece  of  mahogany,  as  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  make  joints  to  resist  the  pressure  of  such 
a  depth  of  mercury.  It  is  200  mm.  long,  155  mm.  wide,  and  100 
mm.  deep,  outside  measurement.  The  edge  r  r  is  13  mm.  wide, 
and  the  shelf  s  65  mm.  wide,  174  mm.  long,  and  50  mm,  deep  from 
the  top  of  the  trough.  The  channel  t  is  25  mm.  wide  and  75  mm. 
deep,  having  at  one  end  a  circular  well  w,  42  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
90  mm.  deep.  The  recesses  u  u  are  to  receive  the  ends  of  two 
Sprengel  pumps.  They  are  each  40  mm.  long,  25  mm,  wide,  and 
of  the  same  depth  as  the  channel  t.  A  short  iron  wire  c,  turning  on 
a  small  staple,  and  resting  at  the  other  end  against  an  iron  pin, 
stretches  across  each  of  these,  and  serves  as  a  kind  of  gate  to  support 
the  test  tube,  in  which  the  gas  dehvered  by  the  pump  is  collected. 
The  trough  stands  upon  four  legs,  75  mm.  high,  and  is  provided  at 
the  side  with  a  tube  and  screw  clamp  q,  by  which  the  mercury  may 
be  drawn  off  to  the  level  of  the  shelf  s. 

The  combustion  tube  being  placed  in  the  furnace,  protected  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  flame  by  a  sheet-iron  trough  hned  with 
asbestos,  and  the  water  joint  at  n  adjusted,  the  gas  is  hghted  at  the 
front  part  of  furnace  so  as  to  heat  the  whole  of  the  metalhc  copper 
and  part  of  the  cupric  oxide.  A  small  screen  of  sheet  iron  is 
adjusted  astride  the  combustion  tube  to  protect  the  part  beyond 
the  point  up  to  which  the  gas  is  burning  from  the  heat. 

At  the  same  time  a  stream  of  mercury  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the 
funnel  a,  which  fills  the  tubes  d  and  /  until  it  reaches  h,  when  it  falls 
in  a  series  of  pellets  down  the  narrow  tube  h  k,  each  carrying  before 
it  a  quantity  of  air  drawn  from  the  combustion  tube.  The  flow  of 
mercury  must  be  controlled  by  means  of  the  clamps  6  and  e,  so  as 
not  to  be  too  rapid  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  these  separate 
pistons,  and  especially,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  permit  it  to  go 
so  fast  as  to  mount  into  the  connecting  tube  I  m  n,  a,s  it  cannot  be 
removed  thence  except  by  disconnecting  the  tube.  During  the 
exhaustion,  the  trough  x  is  filled  with  hot  water  to  expel  from  the 
bulb  m  any  water  condensed  from  a  previous  operation.  In  about 
ten  minutes  the  mercury  will  fall  in  the  tube  h  k  with  a  loud,  sharp, 
chcking  sound,  showing  that  the  vacuum  is  complete.  As  soon  as 
this  occurs,  the  pump  may  be  stopped,  a  test  tube  filled  with  mercury 
inverted  over  the  dehvery  end  of  the  tube  k,  cold  water  substituted 
for  hot  in  the  trough  x,  the  iron  screen  removed,  and  combustion 
proceeded  with  in  the  usual  way.  This  will  take  from  fifty  to  sixty 
minutes.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  tube  is  heated  to  redness, 
the  gas  is  turned  off,  and  the  tube  immediately  exhausted,  the  gases 
produced  being  transferred  to  the  tube  placed  to  receive  them. 
When  the  exhaustion  is  complete,  the  test  tube  of  gas  may  be 
removed  in  a  small  beaker,  and  transferred  to  the  gas  analysis 
apparatus. 
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The  gas  collected  consists  of  carbonic  anhydride,  nitric  oxide 
nitrogen,  and  (very  rarely)  carbonic  oxide,  which  can  readily  be 
separated  and  determined  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  gas  analysis 
This  is  rapidly  accomphshed  with  the  apparatus,  shown  in  the 


Fig.  64. 


accompanying  diagram.  Fig,  64,  which,  whilst  it  does  not  permit  of 
analysis  by  explosion,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  this  particular 
operation.  It  is  essentially  that  described  by  Frankland*,  but 
is  shghtly  modified  in  arrangement.  In  the  diagram,  a  c  d  is  b, 
measuring  tube,  of  which  the  cylindrical  portion  a  is  370  mm.  long, 

*J.  C.  S.  [2]  vi.  109. 
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and  18  mm.  in  internal  diameter,  the  part  c  40  mm.  long  and  7  mm. 
in  diameter,  and  the  part  d  175  mm.  long  and  2-5  mm.  in  diameter. 
To  the  upper  end  of  a  tube,  with  a  capillary  bore  and  stop-cock 
/,  is  attached,  and  bent  at  right-angles.  Allowing  20  mm.  for  each 
of  the  conical  portions  at  the  joints  between  a  and  c,  and  c  and  d, 
and  25  mm.  for  the  vertical  part  of  the  capillary  tube,  the  vertical 
measurement  of  the  entire  tube  is  650  mm.  It  is  graduated  care- 
fully from  below  upward,  at  intervals  of  10  mm.,  the  zero  being 
100  mm.  from  the  end,  as  about  that  length  of  it  is  hidden  by  its 
support,  and  therefore  unavailable.  The  topmost  10  mm.  of  d 
should  be  divided  into  single  milhmetres.  At  the  free  end  of  the 
capillary  tube  a  small  steel  cap,  shown  in  fig.  65,  B,  is  cemented 
gas  tight.    The  lower  end  of  a  is  drawn  out  to  a  diameter  of  5  mm. 


Fig.  65. 


The  tube  h  is  about  1  -2  metre  long,  and  6  mm.  internal  diameter,  is 
drawn  out  like  a  at  the  lower  end,  and  graduated  in  milhmetres 
from  below  upward,  the  zero  being  about  100  mm.  from  the  end.* 
The  tubes  acd  and  h  pass  through  a  caoutchouc  stopper  o,  which  fits 
into  the  lower  end  of  a  glass  cyHnder  n  n,  intended  to  contain  water 
to  give  a  definite  temperature  to  the  gas  in  measuring.    The  zeros 
of  the  graduations  should  be  about  10  mm.  above  this  stopper. 
Immediately  below  this  the  tubes  are  firmly  clasped  by  the  wooden 
clamp  p  (shown  in  end  elevation  and  plan  at  fig.  64,  B,  C),  the  two 
parts  of  which  are  drawn  together  by  screws,  the  tubes  being 
protected  from  injury  by  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tube  fitted  over  each. 
The  clamp  is  supported  on  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  screwed  firmly 
to  the  base  A.    It  the  stopper  o  is  carefully  fitted,  and  the  tubes 
tightly  clamped,  no  other  support  than  p  will  be  necessary.  The 
tubes  below  the  clamp  are  connected  by  joints  of  caoutchouc  covered 
with  tape,  and  strongly  bound  with  wire,  to  the  vertical  legs  of  the 
union  piece  q,  to  the  horizontal  leg  of  which  is  attached  a  long 
•  caoutchouc  tube  of  about  2  mm.  internal  diameter,  which  passes  to 
the  glass  reservoir  t.    This  tube  must  be  covered  with  strong  tape, 
or  (less  conveniently)  have  a  Uning  of  canvas  between  two  layers  of 
caoutchouc,  as  it  will  be  exposed  to  considerable  pressure.    In  its 
course  it  passes  through  the  double  screw  steel  pinch-cock  r,  the 
lower  bar  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  clamp  p.    It  is  essential 
that  the  screws  of  the  pinch-cock  should  have  smooth  collars  Hke 
that  shown  in  fig.  65  A,  and  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  upper  bar 
of  the  pinch-cock  should  be  quite  flat,  the  surfaces  between  which 
the  tube  is  passed  being  cylindrical. 

*  The  graduation  is  not  shown  in  the  diagram. 
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.  Frankl  and  lias  introduced  a  form  of  joint  by  which  the  steel  caps 
and  clamp  are  dispensed  with.  The  capillary  tube  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  c  d  is  expanded  into  a  small  cup  or  funnel,  and  the  capillary  tube 
of  the  laboratory  vessel  bent  twice  at  right-angles,  the  end  being 
drawn  out  in  a  conical  form  to  iBt  into  the  neck  of  the  above-named 
cup.  The  opposed  surfaces  are  fitted  by  grinding  or  by  covering  the 
conical  end  of  the  laboratory  vessel  with  tliin  sheet  caoutchouc. 
The  joint  is  kept  tight  by  an  elastic  band  attached  at  one  end  to  the 
stand,  and  at  the  other  to  a  hook  on  the  horizontal  tube  of  the 
laboratory  vessel,  and  the  cup  is  filled  with  mercury. 

In  the  base  A  is  fixed  a  stout  iron  rod,  1  -4  metre  long,  with  a  short 
horizontal  arm  at  its  upper  end,  containing  two  grooved  pulleys. 
The  reservoir  t  is  suspended,  by  a  cord  passing  over  these  pulleys, 
and  attached  to  an  eye  u  in  the  iron  rod,  the  length  of  the  cord  being 
such  that,  when  at  full  stretch,  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  is  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  clamp  p.  A  loop  is  made  on  the  cord, 
which  can  be  secured  by  a  hook  v  on  the  rod,  so  that  when  thus 
suspended,  the  bottom  of  t  is  about  100  mm.  above  the  stop-cock  /. 
A  stout  elastic  band  fitted  round  t  at  its  largest  diameter  acts 
usefully  as  a  fender  to  protect  it  from  an  accidental  blow  against 
the  iron  rod.  A  thermometer  e,  suspended  by  a  ^^dre  hook  from  the 
edge  of  the  cyHnder,  n  n,  gives  the  temperature  of  the  contained 
water,  the  uniformity  of  which  may  be  ensured  (though  it  is  scarcely 
necessary)  by  passing  a  slow  succession  of  bubbles  of  air  through 
it  or  by  moving  up  and  down  in  it  a  wire  with  its  end  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  ring.  The  jar  k  is  called  the  laboratory  vessel,  and  is 
100  mm.  high,  and  38  mm.  in  internal  diameter,  having  a  capiUary 
•tube,  glass  stop-cock,  and  steel  cap  g  h  exactly  hke  /  g.  The  mercury 
trough  I  is  shown  in  figs.  66  and  67.  It  is  of  sohd  mahogany,  265 
mm.  long,  80  mm.  broad,  and  90  mm.  deep,  outside  measurement. 
The  rim  a  a  a  a  is  8  mm.  broad  and  15  mm.  deep.  The  excavation 
■  6  is  230  mm.  long,  26  mm.  broad,  and  65  mm.  deep,  with  a  circular 
cavity  to  receive  the  laboratory  vessel  sunk  at  one  end,  45  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  20  mm.  in  depth  below  the  top  of  the  excavation. 
Two  small  lateral  indentations  c  c  (fig.  67)  near  the '  other  end 
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Fig.  66.  Fig.  67. 

accommodate  a  capsule  for  transferring  to  the  trough  tubes  con- 
taining gas.  This  trough  rests  upon  a  telescope  table,  which  can 
be  fixed  at  any  height  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  is  supported  on  three 
feet.  It  must  be  so  arranged  that  when  the  laboratory  vessel  is 
in  its  place  in  the  trough  the  two  steel  caps  exactly  correspond 
face  to  face. 

The  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tubes  b  and  a  c  d, 
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caused  by  capillary  action,  when  both  are  freely  open  to  the  air, 
must  be  ascertained  by  taldng  several  careful  observations.  This 
will  be  different  for  each  of  the  portions  a  c  and  d,  and  must  be  added 
to  or  deducted  from  the  observed  pressure,  as  the  mercury  when 
thus  freely  exposed  in  both  tubes  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  stands 
in  a  c  ov  d  above  or  below  that  in  6.  This  correction  will  include 
also  &,ny  that  may  be  necessary  for  difference  of  level  of  the  zeros  of 
the  graduations  of  the  two  tubes,  and,  if  the  relative  positions  of 
these  be  altered,  it  must  be  redetermined.  A  small  telescope, 
sUding  on  a  vertical  rod,  should  be  used  in  these  and  all  other  read- 
ings of  the  level  of  mercury. 

The  capacity  of  the  measuring  tube  acdaX  each  graduation  must 
now  be  determined.  This  is  readily  done  by  j&rst  filHng  the  whole 
apparatus  with  mercury,  so  that  it  drips  from  the  cap  g.  The  stop- 
cock /  is  then  closed,  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tube  slipped  over  the 
cap,  and  attached  to  a  funnel  suppHed  with  distilled  water.  The 
reservoir  t  being  lowered,  the  clamp  r  and  the  stop-cock  /  are  opened, 
so  that  the  mercury  returns  to  the  reservoir,  water  entering  through 
the  capillary  tube.  As  soon  as  it  is  below  the  zero  of  the  graduation, 
the  stop-cock  /  is  closed,  the  funnel  and  caoutchouc  tube  removed 
from  the  cap,  and  the  face  of  the  last  sHghtly  greased  in  order  that 
water  may  pass  over  it  without  adhering.  Now  raise  the  reservoir, 
open  the  stop-cock  /,  and  allow  the  water  to  flow  gently  out  until  the 
top  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  mercury  in  a  just  coincides  with 
the  zero  of  the  graduation.  The  mercury  should  be  so  controlled 
by  the  clamp  r  that  the  water  issues  under  very  shght  pressure. 
Note  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  water-jacket,  and  proceed 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  water,  collecting  it  as  it  drops  from  the 
steel  cap,  in  a  small  carefully  weighed  glass  flask.  When  the 
mercury  has  risen  through  100  mm.  stop  the  flow  of  water,  and 
weigh  the  flask.  The  weight  of  water  which  was  contained  between 
the  graduations  0  and  100  on  the  tube  is  then  known,  and  if  the 
temperature  be  4°  C,  the  weight  in  grams  will  express  the  capacity 
of  that  part  of  the  tube  in  cubic  centimetres.  If  the  temperature 
be  other  than  4°  C,  the  volume  must  be  calculated  by  the  aid  of 
the  co-eflScient  of  expansion  of  water  by  heat.  In  a  similar  way 
the  capacity  of  the  tube  at  successive  graduations  about  100  mm. 
apart  is  ascertained,  the  last  determination  in  a  being  at  the  highest, 
and  the  first  in  c  at  the  lowest  graduation  on  the  cyhndrical  part  of 
each  tube  ;  the  tube  between  these  points  and  similar  points  on 
c  and  d  being  so  distorted  by  the  glass  blower  that  observations 
could  not  well  be  made.  The  capacity  at  a  sufficient  number  of 
points  being  ascertained,  that  at  each  of  the  intermediate  graduations 
may  be  calculated,  and  a  table  arranged  with  the  capacity  marked 
against  each  graduation.  As  the  calculations  in  the  analysis  are 
made  by  the  aid  of  logarithms,  it  is  convenient  to  enter  on  tliis 
table  the  logarithms  of  the  capacities  instead  of  the  natural  numbers. 

In  using  the  apparatus,  the  stop-cocks  on  the  measuring  tube  and 
laboratory  vessel  should  be  slightly  greased  with  a  mixture  of  resin 
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cerate  and  oil,  or  vaseline,  the  whole  apparatus  carefully  filled  with 
mercury,  and  the  stop-cock  /  closed  ;  next  place  the  laboratory  vessel 
in  position  in  the  mercury  trough,  and  suck  out  the  air.  This  is 
readily  and  rapidly  done  by  the  aid  of  a  short  piece  of  caoutchouc 
tube,  placed  in  the  vessel  just  before  it  is  put  into  the  mercury 
trough,  and  drawn  away  as  soon  as  the  air  is  removed.  Suck  out 
any  small  bubbles  of  air  left  still  through  the  capillary  tube,  and  as 
soon  as  the  vessel  is  entirely  free  from  air  close  the  stop-cock.  Slightly 
grease  the  face  of  both  caps  with  resin  cerate  (to  which  a  Uttle  oil 
should  be  added  if  very  stiff),  and  clamp  them  tightly  together. 
On  opening  both  stop-cocks  mercury  should  flow  freely  through  the 
capillary  communication  thus  formed,  and  the  whole  should  be 
quite  free  from  air.  To  ascertain  if  the  joints  are  all  in  good  order, 
close  the  stop-cock  h,  and  lower  the  reservoir  t  to  its  lowest  position  ; 
the  joints  and  stop-cocks  will  thus  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  of 
nearly  half  an  atmosphere,  and  any  leakage  would  speedily  be 
detected.  If  all  be  right,  restore  the  reservoir  to  its  upper 
position. 

Transfer  the  tube  containing  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  to  an  ordinary 
porcelain  mercury  trough  ;  exchange  the  beaker  in  which  it  has  been 
standing  for  a  small  porcelain  capsule,  and  transfer  it  to  the  mercury 
trough  I,  the  capsule  finding  ample  room  where  the  trough  is  widened 
by  the  recess  D. 

Carefully  decant  the  gas  to  the  laboratory  vessel,  and  add  a  drop 
or  two  of  potassium  dichromate  solution  (B.  vii)  from  a  small  pipette 
with  a  bent  capillary  deUvery  tube,  to  ascertain  if  the  gas  contains 
any  sulphurous  anhydride.  If  so,  the  yellow  solution  will  imme- 
diately become  green  from  the  formation  of  a  chromic  salt,  and 
the  gas  must  be  allowed  to  stand  over  the  chromate  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  a  little  more  of  the  solution  being  added  it  necessary.  The 
absorption  may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  gently  shaking  from  time 
to  time  the  stand  on  which  the  mercury  trough  rests,  so  as  to  cause 
the  solution  to  wet  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  With  care  this  may 
be  done  without  danger  to  the  apparatus.  Mercury  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  slowly  into  the  laboratory  vessel  during  the  whole 
time,  as  the  drops  falhng  tend  to  maintain  a  circulation  both  in 
the  gas  and  in  the  absorbing  Uquid.  The  absence  of  sulphurous 
anhydride  being  ascertained,  both  stop-cocks  are  set  fully  open, 
the  reservoir  i  lowered,  and  the  gas  transferred  to  the  measuring 
tube.  The  stop-cock  h  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  hquid  from 
the  laboratory  vessel  is  within  about  10  mm.  of  it.  The  bore  of 
the  capillary  tube  is  so  fine,  that  the  quantity  of  gas  contained  in  it 
is  too  small  to  affect  the  result.  Next  bring  the  top  of  the  meniscus 
of  mercury  seen  through  the  telescope  exactly  to  coincide  with  one 
of  the  graduations  on  the  measuring  tube,  the  passage  of  mercury 
to  or  from  the  reservoir  being  readily  controlled  by  the  pinch-cock 
r.  Note  the  position  of  the  mercury  in  the  measuring  tube  and  in 
the  pressure  tube  h,  the  temperature  of  the  water-jacket,  and  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  pressure 
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tube  and  barometer  being  read  to  the  tenth  of  a  mm.  and  the 
thermometer  to  0-1°  C.  Tliis  done,  introduce  into  the  laboratory- 
vessel  from  a  pipette  Avith  a  bent  point,  a  few  drops  of  potassium 
hydrate  solution  (B.  viii),  and  return  the  gas  to  the  laboratory  vessel. 
The  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride  Avill  be  complete  in  about  three 
to  five  minutes,  and  if  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  large,  may  be  much 
accelerated  by  gently  shaking  the  stand  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
throw  up  the  hquid  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  If  the  small  pipettes 
used  to  introduce  the  various  solutions  are  removed  from  the  mercury 
trough  gently,  they  will  always  contain  a  Uttle  mercury  in  the  bend, 
which  will  suffice  to  keep  the  solution  from  flowing  out,  and  they 
may  be  kept  in  readiness  for  use  standing  upright  in  glass  cyhnders 
or  other  convenient  supports.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  gas, 
which  now  consists  of  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide,  is  again  transferred 
to  the  measuring  tube,  and  the  operation  of  measuring  repeated  ; 
the  barometer,  however,  need  not  be  observed,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  more  than  once  for  each  analysis,  as  the  atmospheric 
pressure  will  not  materially  vary  during  the  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes  required.  Next  pass  into  the  laboratory  vessel  a  few  drops 
of  saturated  solution  of  pyrogaUic  acid  (B.  ix),  and  return  the  gas 
upon  it.  The  object  of  adding  the  pyrogallic  acid  at  this  stage  is  to 
ascertain  if  oxygen  is  present,  as  sometimes  happens  when  the  total 
quantity  of  gas  is  very  small,  and  the  vacuum  during  the  combustion 
but  shghtly  impaired.  Under  such  circumstances,  traces  of  oxygen 
are  given  off  by  the  cupric  oxide,  and  pass  so  rapidly  over  the  metaUic 
copper  as  to  escape  absorption.  This  necessarily  involves  the  loss 
of  any  nitric  oxide  which  also  escapes  the  copper,  but  this  is  such 
a  very  small  proportion  of  an  already  small  quantity  that  its  loss 
wiU  not  appreciably  affect  the  result.  If  oxygen  be  present,  allow 
the  gas  to  remain  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pyrogallate  until 
the  hquid  when  thrown  up  the  sides  of  the  laboratory  vessel  runs 
off  without  leaving  a  dark  red  stain.  If  oxygen  be  not  present, 
a  few  bubbles  of  that  gas  (B.  xi)  are  introduced  to  oxidize  the  nitric 
oxide  to  nitrogen  peroxide,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  potassium 
hydrate.     The  oxygen  may  be  very  conveniently  added  from  the 

gas  pipette  shown  in  fig.  68,  where 
a  b  are  glass  bulbs  of  about 
50  mm.  diameter,  connected  by  a 
glass  tube,  the  bore  of  which  is 
constricted  at  c,  so  as  to  allow 
mercury  to  pass  but  slowly  from 
one  bulb  to  the  other,  and  thus 
control  the  passage  of  gas  through 
the  narrow  dehvery  tube  d.  The 
V    ,     .  other  end  e  is  provided  with  a 

Short  piece  of  caoutchouc  tube,  by  blowing  through  which  any 
desired  quantity  of  gas  may  be  readily  dehvered.  Care  must  be 
taken  after  use  that  the  dehvery  tube  is  not  removed  from  the 
trough  till  the  angle  d  is  filled  with  mercury 
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To  replenish  the  pipette  with  oxygen,  fill  the  bulb  h  and  the  tubes 
c  and  d  with  mercury  ;  introduce  the  point  of  d  into  a  tube  of  oxygen 
standing  in  the  mercury  trough,  and  draw  air  from  the  tube  e.  The 
gas  in  6  is  confined  between  the  mercury  in  c  and  that  in  d. 

When  the  excess  of  oxygen  has  been  absorbed  as  above  described, 
the  residual  gas,  which  consists  of  nitrogen,  is  measured,  and  the 
analysis  is  complete.* 

There  are  thus  obtained  three  sets  of  observations,  from  which, 
by  the  usual  methods,  we  may  calculate  A  the  total  volume,  B  the 
volume  of  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen,  and  C  the  volume  of  nitrogen, 
all  reduced  to  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  ;  from  these  may  be 


obtained- 


B  =  vol.  of  CO 


2> 


^-^+C=^=vol.  of  N, 


2     '  2 

and  hence  the  weight  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  can  be  readily 
found. 

It  is  much  less  trouble,  however,  to  assume  that  the  gas  in  all 

three  stages  consists  wholly  of  nitrogen  ;  then,  if  A  be  the  weight 

of  the  total  gas,  B  its  weight  after  treatment  with  potassium  hydrate, 

and  C  after  treatment  with  pyrogallate,  the  weight  of  carbon  will 

3  B  +  C 

be  (A  — B)^  and  the  weight  of  nitrogen     "T    ;  for  the  weights  of 

carbon  and  nitrogen  in  equal  volumes  of  carbon  anhydride  and 
nitrogen,  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  are  as  6  :  14  ;  and 
the  weights  of  nitrogen  in  equal  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide 
are  as  2  :  1. 

The  Aveight  of  1  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  is  0-00125621 
gm.,  and  the  formula  for  the  calculation  is  w = ^^^^ 0^0 0 36 T^T^O 

in  which  w  =  the  weight  of  nitrogen,  v  the  volume,  p  the  pressure 
corrected  for  tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  t  the  temperature  in 
degrees  centigrade.    To  facilitate  this  calculation,  there  is  given  in 

Table  2  the  logarithmic  value  of  the  expression  ^J^^^^^l^^ 

for  each  tenth  of  a  degree  from  0°  to  29-9°  C,  and  in  Table  1  (Tables 
1  to  8  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  book)  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  millimetres  of  mercury.  As  the  measuring  tube  is  always 
kept  moist  with  water,  the  gas  when  measured  is  always  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour. 

*  When  the  quantity  of  carhon  is  very  large  indeed,  traces  of  carbonic  oxide  are 
occasionally  present  in  the  gas,  and  will  remain  witli  the  nitrogen  after  treatment 
with  alkaline  pyrogallate.  When  such  excessive  quantities  of  carbon  are  found, 
the  stop-cock  /  should  be  closed  when  the  last  measurement  is  made,  the  laboratory 
vessel  detached,  washed,  and  replaced  filled  with  mercury.  Introduce  then  a  little 
solution  of  cuprous  chloride  (B.  x),  and  return  the  gas  upon  it.  Any  carbonic 
oxide  will  be  absorbed,  and  after  about  five  minutes  the  remaining  nitrogen  may 
be  measured.  In  more  than  twenty  consecutive  analyses  of  waters  of  very  varying 
kinds,  not  a  trace  of  carbonic  oxide  was  found  in  anj-  of  the  gases  obtained  on 
combustion. 

tThis  is  Regnault's  value.  The  moat  recent  determinations  by  Lord 
R  a  y  1  e  i  g  h  and  by  Gray  give  the  value  0-0012507  gm. 
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The  following  example  will  show  the  precise  mode  of  calculation  : — 

A  c 


Volume  of  gas 

Temperature    .        .        .  . 

Height  of  Mercury  in  a,  c,  d, 
>>       ji       >f  . 

Total. 

4  4ooo  c.c. 
13-5° 
mm. 
310-0 

After  Absorption 
of  CO^. 

Kj  LKiLLi  C.C. 

13-6° 
mm. 
480-0 
o'to  o 

Nitrogen. 

n -96227  c  c 
13-7° 
mm. 
480-0 
^98 -2 

Difference  . 
Plus  tension  of  aqueous  vapour 

116-5 
11-5 

136-5 
11-6 

151-8 
11-7 

Deduct  correction  for  capillarity 

128-0 
0-9 

Add  for  \2-2 
capillarity  J 

2-2 

Deduct  this  from  height  of  bar  . 

127-1 
7  69 -8 
127-1 

150-3 
769-8 
150-3 

165-7 
769-8 
165-7 

Tension  of  dry  gas  . 

642-7 

619-5 

"eoiT 

Logarithm  of  volume  of  gas 
0-0012562 
„    (1  +0-00367^)760 
„    tension  of  dry  gas  . 

0-65213 

6-19724 
2-80801 

1 -  41875 

6-19709 

2-  79204 

1-  41875 

6-19694 

2-  78111 

Logarithm  of  weight  of  gas  calcu- 
lated as  N. 

3-65738 
0-0045434 

4-40788 
0-0002558 

4-39680 
0-0002494  gm 

From  these  weights,  those  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogen  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  formulae  above  mentioned.    Thus — 

A -B  =0-0042876  B +  0  =0-0005052 

X  3  -f-2  

^7)0-0128628  Weight  of  nitrogen,  0-0002526 

Weight  of  carbon,  0^001837 

When  carbonic  oxide  is  found,  the  corresponding  weight  of 
nitrogen  may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner,  and  should  be  added 
to  that  corresponding  to  the  carbonic  anhydride  before  multiplying 
3 

by  -  and  must  be  deducted  from  the  weight  corresponding  to  the 

volume  after  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  absolute  perfection  of  manipulation 
and  materials,  each  analyst  should  make  several  blank  experiments 
by  evaporating  a  litre  of  pure  distilled  water  (B.  i)  with  the  usual 
quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  and  ferrous  chloride,  and,  in  addition, 
O'l  gm.  of  freshly  ignited  sodium  chloride  (in  order  to  furnish  a 
tangible  residue).  The  residue  should  be  burnt  and  the  resulting 
gas  analyzed  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  average  amounts  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  thus  obtained  deducted  from  the  results  of  all  analyses. 
This  correction,  which  may  be  about  0-0001  gm.  of  C  and  0-00005 
gm.  of  N,  includes  the  errors  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  vacuum 
produced  by  the  Sprengel  pump,  nitrogen  retained  in  the  cupric 
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oxide,  ammonia  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  during  evaporation 
etc. 

When  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  exceeds  0-007  part 
per  100,000,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  loss  of  nitrogen  during  the 
evaporation  by  dissipation  of  ammonia.  This  appears  to  be  very 
constant,  and  is  given  in  Table  3,  which  is  calculated  from  Table  5, 
which  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  late  Sir  E.  Frankland.' 
The  number  in  this  table  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
as  ammonia  present  in  the  water  analyzed  should  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  found  by  combustion.  The  number  thus 
obtained  includes  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  this  must  be 
deducted  to  ascertain  the  organic  nitrogen.  If  "ammonia"  is 
determined  instead  of  "nitrogen  as  ammonia,"  Table  5  may  be  used. 

When,  in  operating  upon  sewage,  hydrogen  metaphosphate  has 
been  employed.  Tables  4  or  6  should  be  used. 

4.  Determination  of  Total  Solid  Matter. — This  is  done  by 
evaporating  a  known  quantity  of  the  water  to  dryness  in  a  weighed 
platinum  dish  on  the  water-bath.  When  the  residue  is  not  required 
for  any  subsequent  determination,  250  c.c.  are  generally  taken ; 
but  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  residue  is  to  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  nitric  and  nitrous  nitrogen  by  Crum's  method, 
the  amounts  usually  taken  are  as  follows  : — For  water  supplies 
and  river  water — 500  c.c.  and  shallow  well  waters — 250  c.c. 

The  sample  used  should  be  filtered  or  unfiltered  according  to  the 
decision  made  in  that  respect  at  the  commencement  of  the  analysis. 

For  sewage  and  effluents  take  100  c.c. 

It  is  desirable  to  support  the  platinum  dish  during  evaporation 
in  a  glass  ring  with  a  flange,  shaped  hke  the  top  of  a  beaker,  the 
cyhndrical  part  being  about  20  mm.  deep.  This  is  dropped  into 
the  metal  ring  on  the  water-bath,  and  thus  hues  the  metal  with 
glass,  and  keeps  the  dish  clean.  A  glass  disc  with  a  hole  in  it  to 
receive  the  dish  is  not  satisfactory,  as  drops  of  water  conveying  solid 
matter  find  their  way  across  the  under  surface  from  the  metal  vessel 
to  the  dish,  and  thus  soil  it.  As  soon  as  the  evaporation  is  complete, 
the  dish  with  the  residue  is  removed,  its  outer  surface  Tiaped  dry 
with  a  cloth,  and  it  is  dried  in  a  water  or  steam  oven  for  about  three 
hours.  It  is  then  removed  to  a  desiccator,  allowed  to  cool,  weighed 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  returned  to  the  oven,  and  weighed  at  intervals 
of  an  hour,  until  between  two  successive  weighings  it  has  lost  less 
than  0-001  gm.* 

*  There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  tota] 
solids  in  water  should  be  dried  previous  to  weighing.  The  Conimitt€e  appointed 
by  the  Society  of  PubUc  Analysts  (see  Analysl  hi  1881,  137)  recommended  220°  F. 
(104-4°  C).  Dr.  Rideal  ("Water  and  its  Purification")  recommends  120°  C. 
Prof.  Stillman  ("Engineering  Chemistry")  gives  105°  C.  Dr.  Thresh  ("Ex- 
amination of  Waters  and  Water  Supplies")  dries  at  180°  C,  "because  at  this 
temperature  magnesium  sulphate  retains  a  definite  proportion  of  water  and  calcium 
sulphate  loses  the  whole  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  tlio  results  consequently  being 
much  more  uniform  and  satisfactory  than  at  a  lower  temperature."  Dr.  Fowler 
("  Sewage  Works  Analyses  ")  dries  the  solids  from  sewages  and  effluents  at  100- 
110°  C.  Dr.  Mc  Go  wan  (Zee.  ext.)  states  that  the  total  solids  in  sewages  ana 
effluents  should  be  dried  in  an  air-bath  at  110°  C.  till  the  weight  becomes  constant. 
Hence  it  is  important  for  analysts  to  state  on  water  and  sewage  certificates  tne 
temperature  at  which  the  solids  have  been  dried. 
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If  the  residue  is  not  wanted  for  any  other  purpose,  the  dish  should 
be  gradually  heated  to  redness  and  note  made  of  any  changes  that 
may  take  place,  especially  smell,  scintillation,  shght  darkening  or 
blackening,  and  partial  fusion.  The  ignited  residue  may  be  tested 
for  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  (see  p.  477). 

5.  Determination  of  Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites  (Crum's 
method).— The  residue  obtained  in  the  preceding  operation  may 
be  used  for  this  determination.  Treat  it  with  about  30  c.c.  of  hot 
distilled  water,  taking  care  to  submit  the  whole  of  the  residue  to 
its  action.  To  ensure  this  it  is  advisable  to  rub  the  dish  gently 
with  the  finger,  so  as  to  detach  the  sohd  matter  as  far  as  possible, 
and  facihtate  the  solution  of  the  soluble  matters.  The  finger  may 
be  covered  by  a  caoutchouc  finger-stall.  Then  filter  through  a  very 
small  filter  of  Swedish  paper,  washing  the  dish  several  times  with 
small  quantities  of  hot  distilled  water. 

^  The  filtrate  must  be  evaporated  in  a  very  small  beaker, 

|r-|    over  a  steam  bath,  until  reduced  to  about  1  c.c,  or  even  to 
I  ;  1 1    dryness.    This  concentrated  solution  is  introduced  into  the 
n  jl/    glass  tube  shown  in  fig.  69,  standing  in  the  porcelain 
mercury  trough,  filled  up  to  the  stop-cock  with  mercury, 
if  n    (If  the  nitrometer  of  Lunge  is  used  in  place  of  Crum's 
tube,  the  use  of  the  laboratory  tube  and  gas  apparatus  is 
avoided.)    The  tube  is  210  mm.  in  total  length  and  15  mm. 
in  internal  diameter.    By  pouring  the  liquid  into  the  cup 
at  the  top,  and  then  cautiously  opening  the  stop-cock,  it 
may  be  run  into  the  tube  without  admitting  any  air.  The 
beaker  is  rinsed  once  with  a  very  Httle  hot  distilled  water, 
and  then  two  or  three  times  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
(C.  i),  the  volume  of  acid  being  to  that  of  the  aqueous 
solution  about  as  3  :  2.    The  total  volume  of  acid  and  water 
should  be  about  6  c.c.     Should  any  air  by  chance  be 
admitted  at  this  stage,  it  may  readily  be  removed  by  suction, 
the  hps  being  applied  to  the  cup.    With  care  there  is  but 
|ij    httle  danger  of  getting  acid  into  the  mouth. 
Jlj|       In  a  few  cases  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off  on  addition 
^.    gg    of  sulphuric  acid,  and  must  be  sucked  out  before  proceeding. 

Now  grasp  the  tube  firmly  in  the  hand,  closing  the  open 
end  by  the  thumb,  which  should  be  first  moistened  ;  withdraw  it 
from  the  trough,  inchne  it  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  the  cup  pointing 
from  you,  and  shake  it  briskly  with  a  rapid  motion  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  so  as  to  throw  the  mercury  up  towards  the  stop-cock. 
After  a  very  Httle  practice  there  is  no  danger  of  the  acid  finding  its 
way  down  to  the  thumb,  the  mixture  of  acid  and  mercury  being 
confined  to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  tube.  In  a  few 
seconds  some  of  the  mercury  becomes  very  finely  divided  ;  and  if 
nitrates  be  present,  in  about  a  minute  or  less  nitric  oxide  is  evolved, 
exerting  a  strong  pressure  on  the  thumb.  Mercury  is  allowed  to 
escape  as  the  reaction  proceeds,  by  partially,  but  not  wholly, 
relaxing  the  pressure  of  the  thumb.    A  slight  excess  of  pressure 
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should  be  maintained  within  the  tube  to  prevent  entrance  of  air 
during  the  agitation,  which  must  be  continued  until  no  more  gas 
is  evolved. 

When  the  quantity  of  nitrate  is  very  large,  the  mercury,  on 
shaking,  breaks  up  into  irregular  masses,  which  adhere  to  one 
another  as  if  alloyed  with  lead  or  tin,  and  the  whole  forms  a  stiff 
dark-coloured  paste,  which  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  shake  ; 
but  nitric  oxide  is  not  evolved  for  a  considerable  time,  then  comes 
off  slowly,  and  afterwards  with  very  great  rapidity.  To  have  room 
for  the  gas  evolved,  the  operator  should  endeavour  to  shake  the 
tube  so  as  to  employ  as  Httle  as  possible  of  the  contained  mercury 
in  the  reaction.  At  the  close  of  the  operation  the  finely  divided 
mercury  will  consist  for  the  most  part  of  minute  spheres,  the  alloyed 
appearance  being  entirely  gone.  An  experiment  with  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrate  may  often  be  saved  from  loss  by  firmly  resisting 
the  escape  of  mercury,  shaking  until  it  is  judged  by  the  appearance 
of  the  contents  of  the  tube  that  the  reaction  is  complete,  and  then 
on  restoring  the  tube  to  the  mercury  trough,  allomng  the  finely- 
divided  mercury  also  to  escape  in  part.  If  the  gas  evolved  be  not 
more  than  the  tube  will  hold,  and  there  be  no  odour  of  nitric 
peroxide  from  the  escaped  finely-divided  mercury,  the  operation 
may  be  considered  successful.  If  the  amount  of  nitrate  be  too 
large,  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  water  must  be  evaporated  and  the 
operation  repeated.  When  no  nitrate  is  present,  the  mercury 
usually  manifests  very  httle  tendency  to  become  divided,  that 
which  does  so  remains  bright,  and  the  acid  hquid  does  not  become 
so  turbid  as  in  other  cases. 

The  reaction  completed,  the  tube  is  taken  up  closed  by  the  thumb, 
and  the  gas  is  decanted  into  the  laboratory  vessel,  and  measured  in 
the  usual  way  in  the  gas  apparatus.  The  nitric  acid  tube  is  of  such 
a  length  that  when  the  cup  is  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  mercury 
trough  the  open  end  is  just  under  the  centre  of  the  laboratory 
vessel.  If  any  acid  has  been  expelled  from  the  tube  at  the  close 
of  the  shaking  operation,  the  end  of  the  tube  and  the  thumb  should 
be  washed  with  water  before  introducing  into  the  mercury  trough 
of  the  gas  apparatus,  so  as  to  remove  any  acid  which  may  be  ad- 
hering, which  would  destroy  the  wood  of  the  trough.  Before 
passing  the  gas  into  the  measuring  tube  of  the  gas  apparatus, 
a  little  mercury  should  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  laboratory 
vessel  to  remove  the  acid  from  the  entrance  to  the  capillary  tube. 

As  nitric  oxide  contains  half  its  volume  of  nitrogen,  if  half  a  htre 
of  water  has  been  employed,  the  volume  of  nitric  oxide  obtained 
will  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  nitrogen  present  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites  in  one  litre  of  the  water,  and  the  weight  of  the  nitrogen 
may  be  calculated  as  directed  in  the  paragraph  on  the  determination 
of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  (see  p.  460). 

When  more  than  0-08  part  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  is  present  in 
100,000  parts  of  hquid,  there  is  danger  of  loss  of  nitrogen  by 
decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrite  on  evaporation  ;  and  therefore 
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'the  residue  from  the  determination  of  total  sohd  matter  cannot  be 
used.  In  such  cases  acidify  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  hquid  with 
dikite  sulphuric  acid,  add  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
a  little  at  a  time,  until  the  pink  colour  remains  for  about  a  minute, 
and  render  the  liquid  just  alkaline  to  Htmus  paper  with  sodium 
carbonate.  The  nitrites  present  will  then  be  converted  into 
nitrates  and  may  be  evaporated  without  fear  of  loss.  Use  as  Mttle 
of  each  reagent  as  possible. 

Allen*  advocated  the  use  of  Lunge's  nitrometer  in  place  of 
Crum's  tube  and,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  in  reading  the  volume  of 
gas  wliich  -sometimes  arises  on  account  of  the  mercurial  froth,  he 
used  two  nitrometers  side  by  side.  In  these  he  worked,  under 
identical  conditions,  the  water-residue  and  a  standard  solution  of 
potassium  nitrate  respectively.  A  simple  calculation  then  gives 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  required.  Allen  stated  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  a  test  experiment  each  time,  as  provided  the 
nitrometer  tap  is  tight,  the  standard  measure  of  gas  obtained  from 
the  nitre  solution  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period.  (For  Hst 
of  Nitrogen  Conversion  Factors,  see  p.  285). 

6.  Determination  of  Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites  in  Waters 
containing  a  very  large  quantity  of  Soluble  Matter,  with  but  little 
Ammonia  or  Organic  Nitrogen. — When  the  quantity  of  soluble 
matter  is  excessive,  as,  for  example,  in  sea-water,  the  preceding 
method  is  inapphcable,  as  the  solution  to  be  employed  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  sufficiently  small  bulk  to  go  into  the  shaking  tube. 
If  the  quantity  of  organic  nitrogen  be  less  than  0-1  part  in  100,000 
the  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites  may  generally  be  determined 
by  the  following  modification  of  Schulze's  method  devised  by 
E.  T.  Chapman.  To  200  c.c.  of  the  water  add  10  c.c.  of  sodium 
hydrate  solution  (C.  v),  and  boil  briskly  in  an  open  porcelain  dish 
until  it  is  reduced  to  about  70  c.c.  When  cold  pour  the  residue 
into  a  tall  glass  cyHnder  of  about  120  c.c.  capacity,  and  rinse  the 
dish  with  water  free  from  ammonia.  Add  a  piece  of  aluminium 
foil  of  about  15  sq.  centim.  area,  loading  it  with  a  piece  of  clean  glass 
rod  to  keep  it  from  floating.  Close  the  mouth  of  the  cyHnder 
with  a  cork,  bearing  a  small  tube  filled  with  pumice  (C.  vi),  moistened 
with  hydric  chloride  free  from  ammonia  (C.  vii). 

Hydrogen  will  speedily  be  given  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
aluminium,  and  in  five  or  six  hours  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  as 
nitrates  and  nitrites  will  be  converted  into  ammonia.  Transfer  to . 
a  small  retort  the  contents  of  the  cyHnder,  together  with  the  pumice, 
washing  the  whole  apparatus  with  a  little  water  free  from  ammonia. 
Distil,  and  determine  the  ammonia  in  the  usual  way  with  Nessler 
solution.  It  appears  impossible  wholly  to  exclude  ammonia  from 
the  reagents  and  apparatus,  and  therefore  some  blank  experiments 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  correction  to  be  apx^lied  for  this. 
This  correction  is  very  small,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  constant. 

*  Analyst,  1880,  181. 

2  H 
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7.  Determination  of  Nitrates  as  Ammonia  by  the  Copper-zinc 
Couple. — It  is  well  known  that  when  zinc  is  immersed  in  copper 
sulphate  solution  it  becomes  covered  with  a  spongy  deposit  of 
precipitated  copper.  If  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate  be 
sufficiently  dilute,  this  deposit  of  copper  is  black  in  colour  and 
firmly  adherent  to  the  zinc.  It  is,  however,  not  so  generally  known 
that  the  zinc  upon  which  copper  has  thus  been  deposited  possesses 
the  power  of  decomposing  pure  distilled  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  effecting  many  other  de- 
compositions which  zinc  alone  cannot.  Among  these  is  the  de- 
composition of  nitrates,  and  the  transformation  of  the  nitric  acid 
into  ammonia.  Gladstone  and  Tribe  have  shown  that  the 
action  of  the  "  copper-zinc  couple  "  upon  a  nitre  solution  consists 
in  the  electrolysis  of  the  nitre,  resulting  in  the  hberation  of 
hydrogen  and  the  formation  of  zinc  oxide.  The  nascent  hydrogen 
liberated  on  the  surface  of  the  copper  reduces  the  nitrate  to  nitrite 
and  this  in  turn  to  ammonia.  M.  W.  Williams*  has  shown  that 
even  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  nitre  the  nitric  acid  can  be  com- 
pletely converted  into  ammonia  in  this  manner  with  considerable 
rapidity  ;  and  further,  that  the  reaction  may  be  greatly  hastened 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  influence  of  temperature,  acids,  and 
certain  neutral  salts,  which  increase  the  electrolytic  action  of  the 
couple.  His  experiments  prove  that  carbonic  acid — feeble  acid  as 
it  is^suffices  to  treble  the  speed  of  the  reaction,  and  that  traces  of 
sodium  chloride  (O'l  per  cent.)  accelerated  it  nearly  as  much  as 
carbonic  acid.  A  rise  of  a  few  degrees  in  temperature  was  also 
found  to  hasten  the  reaction  in  a  very  marked  degree.  The  presence 
of  alkalies,  alkahne  earths,  and  salts  having  an  alkaline  reaction, 
was  found  to  retard  the  speed  of  the  reduction. 

Williams  has,  upon  these  experiments,  founded  a  simple  and 
expeditious  process  for  determining  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acid  in 
water  analysis,  which,  when  used  with  skill,  may  be  appUed  to  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  waters  with  which  the  analyst  is  usually 
called  upon  to  deal.  The  requisite  copper-zinc  couple  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner  : — The  zinc  employed  should  be  clean, 
and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  should  be  in  the  form  of  foil  or 
very  thin  sheet.  It  should  be  introduced  into  a  flask  or  bottle, 
and  covered  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  containing  about 
3  per  cent,  of  the  crystalhzed  salt,  which  should  be  alloAved  to 
remain  upon  it  until  a  copious,  firmly  adherent  coating  of  black 
copper  has  been  deposited.  This  deposition  should  not  be  pushed 
too  far,  or  the  copper  will  be  so  easily  detached  that  the  couple 
cannot  be  washed  without  impairing  its  activity.  When  sufficient 
copper  has  been  deposited  the  solution  should  be  poured  off,  and 
the  conjoined  metals  washed  with  distilled  water.  The  wet  couple 
is  then  ready  for  use. 

To  use  this  couple  for  the  determination  of  nitrates  it  should  be 
made  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle.    After  washing,  it  is 

•  J.  C.  S.  1881,  100,  and  Analyst,  1881,  36. 
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soaked  with  distilled  water  ;  to  displace  this,  it  is  first  washed  with 
some  of  the  water  to  be  analyzed,  and  the  bottle  filled  up  with 
a  further  quantity  of  the  water.  The  stopper  is  then  inserted,  and 
the  bottle  kept  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  If  the  bottle  be 
well  filled  and  stoppered,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  30°  C, 
or  even  higher,  without  any  fear  of  losing  ammonia.  The  reaction 
will  then  proceed  very  rapidly  ;  but  if  it  be  desired  to  hasten  the 
reaction  still  more,  a  httle  salt*  should  be  added  (about  O'l  gm.  to 
every  100  c.c),  or  if  there  be  any  objection  to  this,  the  water  may 
have  carbonic  acid  passed  through  it  for  a  few  minutes  before  it  is 
poured  upon  the  couple.  In  the  case  of  calcareous  waters,  the 
same  hastenin"g  effect  may  be  obtained,  and  the  hme  may  at  the 
same  time  be  removed  by  adding  a  very  little  pure  oxalic  acid  to 
the  water  before  digesting  it  upon  the  couple.  Williams  has 
shown  that  nitrous  acid  always  remained  in  the  solution  until  the 
reaction  was  finished.  By  testing  for  nitrous  acid  the  completeness 
of  the  reaction  may  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  and  perhaps  the 
most  dehcate  test  that  can  be  apphed  for  this  purpose  is  that  of 
Griess,  in  which  metaphenylene-diamine  is  the  reagent  employed. 
When  a  solution  of  this  substance  is  added  to  a  portion  of  the  fluid, 
and  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellow  colouration  is  produced 
in  about  half  an  hour  if  the  least  trace  of  a  nitrate  be  present. 
The  reaction  easily  detects  one  part  of  nitrous  acid  in  ten  millions 
of  water.  When  no  nitrous  acid  is  found,  the  water  is  poured  off 
the  couple  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and,  if  turbid,  allowed  to  subside. 
A  portion  of  the  clear  fluid,  more  or  less  according  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  nitrates  in  the  water,  is  put  into  a  Nessler  glass, 
diluted  if  necessary,  and  titrated  with  Nessler's  re-agent  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

This  process  may  be  used  for  the  majority  of  ordinary  waters — 
for  those  that  are  coloured,  and  those  that  contain  magnesium  or 
other  substances  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  Nessler  reagent, 
a  portion  of  the  fluid  poured  off  the  couple  should  be  put  into  a  small 
retort,  and  distilled  with  a  little  pure  lime  or  sodium  carbonate, 
and  the  titration  of  the  ammonia  performed  upon  the  distillates. 

About  one  square  decimetre  of  zinc  should  be  used  for  every 
200  c.c.  of  a  water  containing  five  parts  or  less  of  nitric  acid  in 
100,000.  A  larger  proportion  should  be  used  with  waters  richer 
in  nitrates.  The  couple,  after  washing,  may  be  used  for  two  or 
three  waters  more.  When  either  carbonic  or  oxafic  or  any  other 
acid  has  been  added  to  the  water,  a  larger  proportion  of  Nessler 
reagent  should  be  employed  in  titrating  it  than  it  is  usual  to  add. 
3  c.c.  to  100  of  the  water  are  sufficient  in  almost  all  cases. 

Bl  unt"!"  points  out  that  the  above  process  may  be  used  without 
distillation,  and  with  accuracy,  in  the  case  of  any  water,  by  adding 

fK     Pmu^^^  Go  wan  (Report  on  Analysis  of  Sowage  and  Sowase  EifHuents)  states 
u    ,  i.        addition  of  sodium  chloride,  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  couple,  is 
at)solutx)ly  necessary  :  if  it  be  omitted,  the  figure  obtained  for  nitrate  in  a  well- 
nitrated  effluent  will  almost  certainly  be  too  low." 

t  Analyst,  vi.  202. 
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oxalic  acid  to  a  double  quantity  of  the  sample,  dividing,  and  using 
one  portion  (clarified  completely  by  subsidence  in  a  closely  stoppered 
bottle)  as  a  comparison  liquid  for  testing  against  the  other,  which 
has  been  treated  with  the  copper-zinc  couple.  When  dilution  is 
used  it  must  be  done  in  both  portions  equally.  This  plan  possesses 
the  advantages  that  an  equal  turbidity  is  produced  by  Nessler 
in  both  portions,  and  any  traces  of  ammonia  contained  in  the 
oxalic  acid  will  have  the  error  due  to  it  corrected, 

A  convenient  method  for  this  process  is  mentioned  by  Keating 
Stock  as  follows  : — A  -wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle  holding  about 
200  c.c,  is  filled  nearly  to  the  neck  with  granulated  zinc.  Water  is 
added,  then  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  3)  and  10  c.c.  of 
3  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  The  stopper  is  inserted, 
and  the  bottle  is  vigorously  shaken  for  one  minute,  during  Avhich 
time  the  stopper  is  held  by  a  finger,  and  the  operation  is  performed 
over  the  sink.  The  stopper  is  now  removed,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  copper  gauze.  The  couple  is 
then  thoroughly  washed  at  the  tap  and  drained.  100  c.c.  of  the 
water  to  be  analyzed  are  placed  in  the  bottle;  the  stopper  is 
securely  inserted,  and  the  arrangement  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest 
at  a  temperature  of  from  20  to  25°  C.  for  48  hours.  The  test  is 
completed  by  thoroughly  shaking  the  bottle,  drawing  oS  50  c.c, 
of  the  water,  adding  tliis  to  200  c.c.  of  ammonia-free  water  in  a 
retort  or  flask,  running  in  5  c.c.  saturated  sodium  carbonate, 
distilling  and  nesslerizing  as  usual.  This  process  has  been  found 
correct  between  the  Umits  of  0'086  and  4-181  grains  of  nitric 
nitrogen  per  gallon,  when  pure  potassium  nitrate  was  used  in 
solution  in  ammonia-free  distilled  water.  The  couple  when  washed 
and  recoppered  is  again  ready  for  use.  These  couples  Avill  last 
for  many  months,  and  their  convenience  will  be  obvious  to  any 
one  who  has  had  to  clean  and  prepare  a  number  of  zinc  foils  at  one 
operation.  It  will  be  well  to  add  that  all  new  stoppered  bottles 
intended  for  this  purpose  should  have  their  stoppers  carefully 
reground  into  the  necks  with  a  Httle  fine  emery  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

In  calculating  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  contained  in  a  water 
from  the  amount  of  ammonia  obtained  in  this  process,  deductions 
must  of  course  be  made  for  any  ammonia  pre-existing  in  the  water, 
as  well  as  for  that  derived  from  any  nitrous  acid  present, 

8.    Colorimetric  Methods. 

Phenol-Sulphonic  Acid  Method  (S  p  r  e  n  g  e  1).— This  method  is 
apphcable  chiefly  to  waters  where  only  small  proportions  of  nitric 
acid  or  nitrates  are  to  be  determined,  nitrites  are  not  affected  by 
it.    The  solutions  required  are — 

Standard  potassium  nitrate,— 0*722  gm.  of  KNOg  is  dissolved  in 
a  litre  of  water.  1  c.c.  of  this  solution  =  0-1  mgm,  of  N,  100  c.c, 
of  it  should  be  diluted  to  a  htre  for  use  in  the  actual  analysis,  and 
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10  c.c.  taken  (  =  yV  mgm.  N),  to  avoid  the  possible  error  resulting 
from  measuring  only  1  c.c. 

Phenol-Sulphonic  Acid. — Mix  together  two  parts  by  measure  of 
phenol*  and  five  parts  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
heat  in  a  porcelain  basin  on  the  water-bath  for  about  six  hours. 
When  cool,  add  1^  volumes  of  water  and  |  volume  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  each  volume  of  the  phenol-sulphonic  acid. 

Convenient  quantities  are  80  c.c.  phenol,  200  c.c.  H2SO4  ;  420 
c.c.  water  and  140  c.c.  HCl,  producing  840  c.c.  of  a  hght  brown 
solution,  which  is  ready  for  immediate  use. 

According  to  Chamot  and  Pratt  the  phenol-sulphonic  acid 
contains  phenol — 2  :  4 — disulphonic  'j|acid,  >  together  with  small 
quantities  of  p — phenol-sulphonic  acid. 

Method  of  Procedure  :  10  c.c.  of  the  water  under  examination  and  10  c.c. 
of  tlie  standard  potassium  nitrate  are  pipetted  into  two  small  beakers  and  placed 
near  the  edge  of  a  hot  plate.  When  nearly  evaporated  they  are  removed  to  the 
top  of  the  water-oven  and  left  there  till  they  are  evaporated  to  complete  dryness. 
As  this  operation  usually  takes  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  is  better,  when  time  is 
an  object,  to  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish  over  steam.  The  residue  in 
each  case  is  then  treated  with  1  c.c.  of  the  phenol-sulphonic  acid,  and  the  beakers 
are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  water-oven.  If  the  water  under  examination  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  nitrates  the  hquid  speedily  assumes  a  red  colour,  which,  in  a 
good  water,  will  not  appear  for  about  ten  minutes.  After  standing  for  fifteen 
minutes  the  beakers  are  removed,  the  contents  of  each  washed  out  successively 
into  a  100  c.c.  measuring  glass,  a  slight  excess  (about  20  c.c.  of  0'96)  of  ammoniaf 
added,  the  100  c.c.  made  up  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  the  yeUow  liquid 
transferred  to  a  Nessler  glass.  The  more  strongly  coloured  liquid  is  then 
partly  transferred  to  the  measuring  glass  again  and  the  tints  compared  a  second 
time.  In  this  way  the  tints  are  adjusted,  and  when,  as  far  as  possible,  matched, 
the  liquid  that  has  been  partially  removed  is  made  up  to  the  100  c.c.  mark  with 
water,  and,  after  well  mixing,  finally  compared.  If  not  exactly  the  same,  a  new 
liquid  can  at  once  be  made  up,  probably  of  exactly  the  same  tint,  as  the  first 
experiment  gives  very  nearly  the  number  of  c.c,  of  the  one  equivalent  to  the  100 
c.c.  of  the  other.  A.  E.  Johnson  in  his  very  useful  Analyst's  Laboratory 
Companion  (p.  82)  has  given  a  table  for  obtaining  the  nitrogen  in  parts  per  100,000, 
and  also  in  grains  per  gallon,  by  this  method. 

In  the  case  of  very  good  waters,  20,  50,  or  more  c.c.  should  be  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk,  rinsed  into  a  small  beaker,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  and  treated  as 
above — only  5  c.c.  of  the  standard  potassium  nitrate  (  =0-5  N  in  100,000)  being 
taken.  In  the  case  of  very  bad  waters,  10  c.c.  should  be  pipetted  into  a  100  c.c. 
measuring  fiask  and  made  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water,  then  10  c.c.  of  the 
well  mixed  liquid  (  =1  c.c.  original  water)  withdrawn  and  treated  as  above. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  thought  that  the  yellow  colour  produced  as  described 
above  was  due  to  the  presence  of  trinitrophenol  or  picric  acid,  but  Chamot  and 
Pratt  J  have  recently  isolated  the  yellow  compoimd  and  found  it  to  consist  of 
tripotassium  6— nitrophenol— 2  :  4— disulphonate  NO2  CgH,  {S03K)2.  OK, 
IJHjO  (where  potash  is  added  instead  of  ammonia).  They  found  that  picric  acid 
is  not  formed  except  in  minute  traces. 

According  to  A.  H.  G  i  1 1 1|  this  process  does  not  give  the  nitrogen  present  as  nitrite, 
since  nitrosophenol  CflH^  (NO)  (OH)  is  formed  and  this  is  colourless  in  dilute 
solutions. 

This  method  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  chlorides.§ 

*  ('a  1  vert 's  No.  2  Medical  Carbolic  Acid  answers  well, 
t  Caustic  potash  solution  answers  equally  well. 
iJ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1909,  922,  &  1910,  630         \\J.  S.  C.  I.  1896,  14,  71. 

^Analyst,  1910,  35,  81. 
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9.  Determination  of  Nitrites  by  Griess's  Method. — 100  c.c. 

of  the  water  are  placed  in  a  Nessler  glass,  and  1  c.c.  each  of 
metaphenylene-diamine  C6H4(NH2)2,  and  dilute  acid  (p.  442) 
added.  If  colour  is  rapidly  produced  the  water  must  be  diluted 
with  distilled  water  free  from  NgOg,  and  other  trials  made.  The 
dilution  is  sufficient  when  colour  is  plainly  seen  at  the  end  of  one 
minute.  The  weak  point  of  the  process  is  that  the  colour  is 
progressively  developed ;  however,  this  is  of  httle  consequence  if 
the  comparison  with  standard  nitrite  is  made  under  the  same 
conditions  of  temperature,  dilution,  and  duration  of  experiment. 
Twenty  minutes  is  a  sufficient  time  for  allowing  the  colours  to 
develop  before  final  comparison. 

M.  W.  Will  iams*  obviates  the  uncertainty  of  the  comparison 
tests  by  using  colourless  Nessler  tubes,  30  mm.  wide  and  200  mm. 
long,  graduated  into  milHmetres.  They  are  used  as  follows  : — 
A  rough  comparison  of  the  water  to  be  examined  with  the  standard 
nitrite  is  first  made  ;  the  glasses  are  then  filled  to  the  same  height, 
and  the  test  added,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  few  minutes.  Usually 
one  will  be  somewhat  deeper  in  colour  than  the  other.  The  height 
of  the  more  deeply  coloured  hquid  is  read  off  on  the  scale,  and 
a  portion  removed  with  a  pipette,  until  the  colours  correspond. 
The  amount  of  NgOg  in  the  shortened  column  is  taken  as  equal  to 
the  other,  when  a  simple  calculation  wiU  show  the  amount  sought. 
Stokes's  colorimeter  is  useful  for  this  purpose. 

10.  Determination  of  Nitrites  by  the  Griess-Ilosvay  Method. 

— This  method,  originally  devised  by  Griess,  has  been  improved 
by  Ilosvay,  who  introduced  the  use  of  acetic  acid  instead  of 
a  mineral  acid  ;  the  colour  so  produced  is  more  intense  and  more 
rapidly  developed.  The  test  depends  on  the  formation  of  a  pink 
azo-dye  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  a  mixture  of  naphthyamine 
and  sulphanihc  acid.    The  following  solutions  are  required : — 

(1)  1  gram  of  sulphanihc  acid  (CeH^NHaSOgH)  is  dissolved, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  14-7  gm.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  mixed  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  Then  more  water  is  added  gradually  to  the 
warmed  hquid,  with  constant  stirring,  till  285  c.c.  have  been  used 
altogether. 

(2)  0*2  gm.  of  a-naphthylamine  (C1QH7NH2)  is  dissolved,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  in  14*7  gm.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  mixed  with  twice 
its  bulk  of  water  ;  then  more  water  is  added  until  325  c.c.  have 
been  used  altogether. 

These  two  solutions  are  kept  separately  and  when  mixed  in 
equal  volumes  form  the  Griess-Ilosvay  solution,  which  should  be 
made  only  when  required.  The  latter  on  keeping  tends  to  become 
pink,  owing  to  the  development  of  nitrite  in  the  solution  from 
ammonia  in  the  air  ;  it  is  not  affected  by  light. 

This  test  is  almost  too  deUcate  to  be  used  quantitatively,  but  it 
may  be  done  as  foUows  : — 

*  Analyst,  1881,  38. 
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5  c.c.  of  standard  nitrite  solution  (I  c.c.  =0-01  mgm.  NjjOg)  are  mixed  with 
45  c.c.  of  pure  distilled  water  in  a  Nessler  glass,  and  2  c.c.  of  the  Griess- 
Ilosvay  solution  added. 

In  a  similar  Nessler  glass  50  c.c.  of  the  water  to  be  examined  are  placed  and 
2  c.c.  of  the  mixed  solutions  added. 

Both  are  allowed  to  stand  for  15  minutes  before  the  pink  colours  are  compared. 
Then  the  comparison  is  made  as  described  in  the  metaphenyline-diamine 
method  (9). 

For  the  determination  of  nitrous  nitrogen  in  sulphuric  acid  a 
standard  solution  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

0"0493  gm.  of  pure  sodium  nitrite,  which  contains  0  01  gm.  of  N,  is  dissolved 
in  100  c.c.  water,  and  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  90  c.c.  of 
pure  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  resulting  mixture  contains  mgm.  of  nitrous  nitrogen 
in  a  perfectly  stable  form.  Two  Nessler  glasses  are  used,  and  each  receives 
1  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution,  40  c.c.  of  water,  and  about  5  gm.  of  solid  sodium 
acetate.  To  one  of  these  is  added  1  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution  and  to  the  other 
1  c.c.  of  the  acid  to  be  tested,  then  both  are  well  mixed,  and  after  10  minutes  the 
colours  compared.  If  they  do  not  correspond,  the  more  strongly  coloured  liquid 
is  diluted  up  to  the  point  where  the  colour  corresponds  and  the  percentage  of 
nitrous  nitrogen  is  calculated  from  the  amount  of  dilution. 

11.  Determination  of  Nitrites  by  Potassium  Iodide  and  Starch. — 

Ekin*  has  pointed  out  that  this  weU-known  test  will  give  the  blue 
colour  with  nitrous  acid  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the  proportion  is 
one  part  in  ten  millions  ;  in  twelve  hours  when  one  part  in  a  hundred 
miUions  ;  and  in  forty-eight  hours  when  one  in  a  thousand  millions. 
Experience  has  proved  that  waters  charged  with  much  organic 
matter  must  be  clarified  by  the  addition  of  a  httle  pure  alum,  then 
well  agitated  and  filtered  before  testing. 

Ekin  used  acetic  acid  for  acidifying  the  water  to  be  tested, 
and  blank  experiments  with  pure  water  were  simultaneously  carried 
on.  Sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  will,  no  doubt,  give  a  sharper 
reaction,  but  both  these  acids  are  more  liable  to  contain  impurities 
affecting  the  reaction  than  is  the  case  with  pure  acetic  acid.  Owing 
to  the  instabiUty  of  alkaU  iodides,  zinc  iodide,  which  is  not  open 
to  this  objection,  is  now  generally  used. 

12.  Determination  oi  Suspended  Matter. — Filters  of  Swedish 
paper,  about  110  mm.  in  diameter,  are  packed  one  inside  another, 
about  15  or  20  together,  so  that  water  will  pass  through  the  whole 
group,  moistened  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with  hot 
distilled  water  until  the  washings  cease  to  contain  chlorine,  and 
dried.  The  ash  of  the  paper  is  thus  reduced  by  about  60  per  cent., 
and  must  be  determined  for  each  parcel  of  filter-paper  by  inc  nerat- 
ing  10  filters,  and  weighing  the  ash.  For  use  in  determining 
suspended  matter,  these  washed  filters  must  be  dried  for  several 
hours  at  120-130°  C,  and  each  one  then  weighed  at  intervals  of  an 
hour  until  the  weight  ceases  to  diminish,  or  at  least  until  the  loss 
of  weight  between  two  consecutive  weighings  does  not  exceed 
0'0003  gm.  It  is  most  convenient  to  enclose  the  filter  during  weigh- 
ing in  two  short  tubes,  fitting  closely  one  into  the  other.  The 
closed  ends  of  test  tubes,  50  mm.  long,  cut  off  by  leading  a  crack 

•Pharm.  Trans.  1881,  286. 
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round  with  the  aid  of  a  pastille  or  very  small  gas  jet,  the  sharp 
edges  being  afterwards  fused  at  the  blow-pipe,  answer  perfectly. 
Each  pair  of  tubes  should  have  a  distinctive  number,  which  is 
marked  with  a  diamond  on  both  tubes.  In  the  air  bath  they  should 
rest  in  grooves  formed  by  a  folded  sheet  of  paper,  the  tubes  being 
drawn  apart,  and  the  filter  almost,  but  not  quite,  out  of  the  smaller 
tube.  They  can  then  be  shut  up  whilst  hot  by  gently  pusliing  the 
tubes  together,  being  guided  by  the  grooved  paper.  They  require 
to  remain  about  twenty  minutes  in  a  desiccator  to  cool  before 
weighing.  Filtration  will  be  much  accelerated  if  the  filters  be 
ribbed  before  drying.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
filter  a  quarter  of  a  htre  of  a  sewage,  half  a  htre  of  a  highly  polluted 
river,  and  a  htre  of  a  less  polluted  water  ;  but  this  must  be  frequently 
varied  to  suit  individual  cases.  Filtration  is  hastened,  and  trouble 
diminished,  by  putting  the  hquid  to  be  filtered  into  a  narrow-necked 
flask,  which  is  inverted  into  the  filter,  being  supported  by  a  funnel- 
stand,  the  ring  of  which  has  a  slot  cut  through  it  to  aMo^v  the  neck 
of  the  flask  to  pass.  With  practice  the  inversion  may  be 
accomphshed  without  loss,  and  without  previously  closing  the 
mouth  of  the  flask.  When  all  has  passed  through,  the  flask  should 
be  rinsed  out  with  distilled  water,  and  the  rinsings  added  to  the 
filter.  Thus  any  particles  of  sohd  matter  left  in  the  flask  are  secured, 
and  the  liquid  adhering  to  the  suspended  matter  and  filter  is 
displaced.  The  filtrate  from  the  washings  should  not  be  added  to 
the  previous  filtrate,  which  may  be  employed  for  determination 
of  total  solid  matter,  chlorine,  hardness,  etc. 

Thus  washed,  the  filter  with  the  matter  upon  it  is  dried  at  100°  C, 
then  transferred  from  the  funnel  to  the  same  pair  of  tubes  in  which 
it  was  previously  weighed,  dried  at  120°- 130°  C.  and  weighed 
repeatedly  until  constant.  The  weight  thus  obtained,  minus  the 
weight  of  the  filter  and  tubes,  gives  the  weight  of  the  total 
suspended  matter  dried  at  120°- 130°  C. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  in  this,  the  filter  with 
its  contents  is  incinerated  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  total  ash 
thus  determined,  minus  the  ash  of  the  filter  alone,  gives  the  weight 
of  the  mineral  suspended  matter. 

13.    Determination  oS  combined  Chlorine.— To  50  c.c.  of  the 

water  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  glass  flask  add  two  or  three  drops  of 
solution  of  potassium  chromate  (D.  ii),  so  as  to  give  it  a  faint 
tinge  of  yellow,  and  add  gradually  from  a  burette  standard  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  (D.  i),  until  the  red  silver  chromate  which  forms 
after  each  addition  of  the  nitrate  ceases  to  disappear  on  stirring  or 
shaking.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  silver  solution  employed  A^all 
express  the  chlorine  present  as  chloride  in  j)arts  in  100,000.  If 
this  amount  be  much  more  than  10,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water. 

If  extreme  accuracy  be  necessary,  after  comj)leting  a  determina- 
tion, destroy  the  slight  red  tint  by  an  excess  of  a  soluble  chloride, 
and  repeat  the  determination  on  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  water  in 
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a  similar  flask  placed  by  the  side  of  the  former.  By  comparing 
the  contents  of  the  fltisks,  the  first  tinge  of  red  in  the  second  flask 
may  be  detected  with  great  accuracy.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  hquid  examined  sliould  not  be  acid,  unless  with  carbonic 
acid,  nor  more  than  very  shghtly  alkahne.  It  must  also  be  colour- 
less, or  nearly  so.  These  conditions  are  generally  found  in  waters, 
but,  if  not,  they  may  be  brought  about  in  most  cases  by  rendering 
the  Hquid  just  alkahne  with  lime  water  (free  from  chlorine),  passing 
carbonic  anhydride  to  saturation,  boihng,  and  filtering.  The 
calcium  carbonate  has  a  powerful  clarifying  action,  and  the  excess 
of  alkali  is  exactly  neutrahzed  by  the  carbonic  anhydride.  If  this 
is  not  successful,  the  water  must  be  rendered  alkaline,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  gently  heated  to  destroy  organic  matter. 
The  chlorides  may  then  be  extracted  with  water,  and  determined 
in  the  ordinary  way  either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically. 

14.  Determination  of  Hardness.* — The  following  method,  devised 
by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  is  in  general  use. 
It  serves  to  measure  more  particularly  the  soap-destroying  power 
of  waters  and  its  indications  are  most  useful.  The  test  requires 
to  be  carefully  performed  and  should  never  be  done  in  a  hurry, 
especially  in  the  case  of  magnesian  waters.  Both  the  standard- 
ization of  the  soap  solution  and  the  determination  of  the  hardness 
of  a  water  should  be  carried  out  strictly  according  to  the  following 
directions.  Before  commencing  the  determination,  however,  the 
total  sohd  matter  present  in  a  water  should  be  weighed  as  it  gives 
a  useful  approximate  idea  of  how  much  to  use  for  the  soap  test. 
Although  no  rule  can  be  given,  the  total  hardness  in  many  waters 
is  about  half  the  total  solids,  and  the  sample  may  be  so  diluted, 
if  necessary,  as  to  bring  it  within  the  Hmit  mentioned  below. 
Thus,  if  a  water  contains  50  grains  of  sohds  per  gallon  take  25  c.c. 
for  hardness. 

Measure  50  c.c.  of  the  water,  or,  if  necessary,  a  less  quantity 
{usually  25  or  10  c.c,  together  with  25  or  40  c.c.  of  recently  boiled 
and  cooled  distilled  water)  into  a  well-stoppered  bottle  of  about 
250  c.c.  capacity,  shake  briskly  for  a  few  seconds,  and  suck  the  air 
from  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  in  order  to  remove  any 
carbon  dioxide  which  may  have  been  liberated  from  the  water. 
Then  run  in  from  a  burette  standard  soap  solution  (E  ii),  one  c.c. 
at  a  time  at  first  and  about  0*5  c.c.  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  shaking  vigorously  after  each  addition,  until  a  lather 
18  obtained,  which,  when  the  bottle  is  laid  at  rest  on  its  side, 
remains  persistent  for  5  minutes.  Waters  containing  much  mag- 
nesium salts  give  a  false  lather  after  the  addition  of  only  a  few 
c.c.  of  soap  solution ;  this,  however,  disappears  entirely  on 
allowing  the  bottle  to  remain  for  several  minutes  on  its  side  after 
an  extra  vigorous  shaking.  Such  waters  must  always  be  so  diluted 
that  not  more  than  7  c.c.  of  the  soap  solution  are  required  to 

"For  the  determination  o£  hardness  of  waters  by  titration,  sec  p.  74. 
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Results  of  Analysis  expressed 


Number 
of 

Sample. 


1. 
II. 

III. 
IV. 
V. 

VI. 
VII. 

VIII. 
IX. 
X. 

XI. 

XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 

XV. 
XVI. 

XVII. 
XVIII. 

XIX. 
XX. 


XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 

XXVI. 


XXVII. 
XXVIII. 
XXIX. 
XXX. 
XXXI. 


XXXII. 
XXXIII. 
XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Upland  Surface  Waters. 

The  Deo  above  Balmoral,  March  9th,  1872 
Glasgow  Water  supply  from  Loch  Katrine — average  of  ) 
monthly  analyses  during  five  years,  1876 — 81  ) 
Liverpool  Watersupply  fromRivingtonPike,  June4th,  1869 
Manchester  Water  supply.  May  9th,  1874 
Cardiff  Water  supply,  Oct.  18th,  1872  . . 

Surface  Water  from  Cultivated  Land. 

Dundee  Water  supply,  March  12th,  1872 
Norwich  Water  supply,  June  18th,  1872 

Shallow  Wells. 

Cirencester,  Market  Place,  Nov.  4th,  1870 
Marlborough,  College  Yard,  Aug.  22nd,  1873 
Birmingham,  Hurst  Street,  Sept.  18th,  1873 

Sheffield,  Well  near,  Sept.  27th,  1870    . . 

London,  Aldgate  Pump,  June  5th,  1872 
London,  Wellclose  Square,  June  5th,  1872 
Leigh,  Essex,  Churchyard  Well,  Nov.  28th,  1871 

Deep  Wells. 

Birmmgham,  Short  Heath  Well,  May  16th,  1873 
Caterham,  Water  Works  Well,  Feb.  14th,  1873 
Ditto,  Softened  (Water  supply)   . . 

London,  Albert  Hall,  May,  1872   

Gravesend,  Railway  Station,  Jan.  17th,  1873  . . 

Springs. 

Dartmouth  Water  supply,  Jan.  8th,  1873 
Grantham  Water  supply,  July  11th,  1873 


London  Water  supply — average  monthly  analyses  during  21 

From  the  Thames  . . 
From  the  Lea 

From  Deep  Chalk  Wells  (Kent  Company) 
Ditto(ColneValleyCo.)softened — thirteen  years,  1877 — 89 
Ditto  (Tottenham) — thirteen  years,  1877 — 89  . . 

♦Birmingham  Water  supply — average  monthly  analyses,  18 


Average  Composition  of  Unpo! 

Rain  Water  . . 
Upland  Surface  Water 
Deep  Well  Water   . . 
Spring  Water 
Sea  Water    . . 


luted  Water. 


39  samples 
195  „ 
167 

198  „ 
23  „ 


Sewage. 

Average  from  15  "  Midden  "  Towns,  37  analyses 
Average  from  16  "  Water  Closet "  Towns,  50  analyses 
Salford,  Wooden  Street  Sewer,  March  15th,  1869 
Merthjo-  Tydfil,  average  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Oct.  20th,  ] 
1871  (after  treatment  with  lime)     . .        . .  ) 
Ditto,  Effluent  Water   


REMARKS. 


Clear   . . 

Clear  ;  very  pale  brown 
Clear  , . 

Turbid  . .  ,\ 

Clear   . . 

Turbid;  brownish  yello 
Slightly  turbid 

Slightly  turbid 
Clear   . . 
Clear;  strong  saline  tas 
r  Very  turbid  &  offea 
<    sive.  Swarrai" 
(.    with  bacteria,  &o 
Clear   . . 
Slightlyturbid;salinetas 
Slightly  turbid 

Clear  . . 
Clear   . . 

Slightly  turbid 
Clear  .. 

Turbid . . 
Clear  .. 

years,  1869—89. 


75—1880 


♦  This  is  the  old  supply,  not  the  Welsh  water  with  which  Birmingham  is  now  supplied. 
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in  parts  per  100,000. 
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1975-6 

48-9 
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796-9 

Suspended  Matter. 

Mineral. 

Organic. 

Total. 
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1975 
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produce  a  permanent  lather.  In  other  cases  the  addition  of  soap 
solution  may  be  continued  until  not  more  than  16  c.c.  are  required 
to  produce  a  permanent  lather,  which  in  all  cases  is  attained  M  hen, 
on  rolling  the  bottle  haK-way  round  after  5  minutes  standing,  the 
lather  still  covers  the  whole  surface  without  breaking.  The 
burette  is  then  read  and  the  hardness  ascertained  from  Table  7, 
the  results  being  multiphed  by  2  or  5  when  25  or  10  c.c.  of  the 
water,  diluted  to  50  c.c,  have  been  used. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  even  when  the  hardness  of  a 
water  is  approximately  known,  or  when  making  a  duphcate 
determination,  the  soap  solution  must  always  be  added  in  c.c.'s 
(or  less)  at  a  time,  with  shaking  after  each  addition,  and  never  in 
large  quantities. 

When  water  containing  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  held 
in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  is  boiled,  carbonic  anhydride  is  expelled, 
and  the  carbonates  precipitated.  The  hardness  due  to  these  is 
said  to  be  temporary,  whilst  that  due  to  calcium  and  magnesium 
sulphates,  chlorides,  etc.,  and  to  the  amount  of  their  carbonates 
soluble  in  pure  water  (the  last-named  being  about  three  parts  per 
100,000)  is  called  permanent. 

To  determine  permanent  hardness,  a  known  volume  of  the 
water  (say  100  c.c.)  is  boiled  gently  for  half  an  hour  in  a  flask, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  freely  open.  The  level  of  the  water  should 
be  marked  by  an  ink  or  blue  pencil  mark  on  the  flask,  and  hot 
water  added  from  time  to  time  to  make  up  the  loss  by  evaporation. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  close  the  flask  with  a  glass  marble 
and  cool  to  ordinary  temperature,  then  make  up  to  the  original 
volume  by  addition  of  recently  boiled  and  cooled  distilled  water, 
filter  through  a  dry  filter,  and  determine  the  hardness  in  the 
filtrate.  The  hardness  thus  found,  deducted  from  that  of  the 
unboiled  water,  will  give  the  temporary  hardness. 

According  to  Prof.  H.  Jackson*:  "Every  gallon  of  pure 
water  requires  about  10  grains  of  ordinary  soap  before  a  lather  can 
be  produced,  and  each  degree  of  hardness  will  necessitate  the 
addition  of  another  quantity  of  10  grains  of  soap." 

15.  Mineral  Constituents  and  Metals. — The  quantities  of  the 
following  substances  which  may  be  present  in  a  sample  of  water 
are  subject  to  such  great  variations  that  no  definite  directions  can 
be  given  as  to  the  volume  of  water  to  be  used.  The  analyst  must 
judge  in  each  case  from  a  prehminary  experiment  what  vnU  be 
a  convenient  quantity  to  take. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — Acidify  a  htre  or  less  of  the  water  "odtli 
hydrochloric  acid,  concentrated  on  the  water-bath  to  about  100  c.c. 
and  while  still  hot  add  a  slight  excess  of  barium  chloride.  Filter, 
wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate,  or  determine  volu- 
metrically,  as  on  p.  349. 


*  Cantor  Lectures  on  Detergents  and  Bleaching  Agents  used  in  Laundry  ^^ 
1907. 
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Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — Titrate  with  a  standard  solution  of 
iodine,  as  on  p.  348. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — This  substance  may  be  determined  in  the 
solid  residue  obtained  by  evaporation,  by  moistening  it  with  nitric 
acid,  and  again  drying  to  render  silica  insoluble  ;  the  residue  is 
again  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  filtered,  molybdic  solution 
added,  and  set  aside  for  twelve  hours  in  a  warm  place  ;  filter, 
dissolve  the  precipitate  in  2|  %  ammonia,  precipitate  with  magnesia 
mixture,  and  weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate,  or  determine 
volumetrically  as  on  p.  307  et  seq. 

Another  method  is  to  add  to  500  c.c.  of  the  sample  about  10  c.c. 
of  solution  of  alum,  then  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  lastly  acidify 
shghtly  with  acetic  acid,  and  set  aside  to  allow  the  precipitated 
AIPO4  to  settle.  The  clear  hquid  may  then  be  poured  off,  the 
precipitate  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  determined  with  molybdic 
solution. 

These  determinations  are  only  possible  in  cases  where  the  PgOg 
is  very  large.  In  most  waters  it  is  simply  necessary  to  record 
whether  the  molybdic  precipitate  is  in  heavy  or  minute  traces. 

Silicic  Acid. — Acidify  a  litre  or  more  of  the  water  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporate,  and  dry  the  residue  thoroughly.  Then 
moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  with  hot  water,  and  filter 
off,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  separated  sihca. 

Iron.  To  the  filtrate  from  the  determination  of  silicic  acid  add 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  dilute  to  about  100  c.c,  and  determine 
by  colour  titration,  as  on  p.  238  ;  or  where  the  amount  is  large, 
add  a  sHght  excess  of  ammonia,  and  heat  gently  for  a  short  time. 
Filter  off  the  precipitate  and  determine  the  iron  in  the  washed 
precipitate  colorimetrically. 

Calcium. — To  the  filtrate  from  the  iron  determination  add  excess 
of  ammonium  oxalate,  filter  off  the  calcium  oxalate,  ignite  and 
weigh  AS  calcium  carbonate  or  as  hme,  or  determine  volumetrically 
wdth  permanganate  as  on  p.  172. 

Magnesium. — -To  the  concentrated  filtrate  from  the  calcium 
determination  add  sodium  phosphate  (or,  if  alkahes  are  to  be 
determined  in  the  filtrate,  ammonium  phosphate),  and  allow  to 
stand  for  twelve  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Filter,  ignite  the 
precipitate,  and  weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate,  or,  without 
ignition,  titrate  with  uranium. 

Barium.  Is  best  detected  in  a  water  by  acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filtering  perfectly  clear  if  necessary,  then  add  a  clear 
solution  of  calcium  sulphate,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place.  Any 
white  precipitate  which  forms  is  due  to  barium. 

Potassium  and  Sodium. — These  are  generally  determined  jointly, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  filtrate  from  the  magnesium  determination 
may  be  used.  Evaporate;_,to  dryness,  and  heat  gently  to  expel 
ammonium  salts,  remove  phosphoric  acid  with  lead  acetate,  and 
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the  excess  of  lead  in  the  hot  solution  by  ammonia  and  ammonium 
carbonate.  Filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  heat  to  expel  ammonium 
salts,  and  weigh  the  alkalies  as  chlorides. 

It  is,  however,  generally  less  trouble  to  employ  a  separate  portion 
of  water.  Add  to  a  litre  or  less  of  the  water  enough  pure  barium 
chloride  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  boil  with  pure  milk  of 
lime,  filter,  concentrate,  and  remove  the  excess  of  hme  with 
ammonium  carbonate  and  a  little  oxalate.  Filter,  evaporate,  and 
weigh  the  alkah  chlorides  in  the  filtrate.  If  the  water  contains  but 
little  sulphate,  the  barium  chloride  may  be  omitted,  and  a  little 
ammonium  chloride  added  to  the  solution  of  alkali  chlorides. 

If  potassium  and  sodium  must  each  be  determined,  separate  the 
potassium  by  means  of  platinic  chloride  ;  or,  after  weighing  the 
mixed  chlorides,  determine  the  chlorine  present  in  them,  and 
calculate  the  amounts  of  potassium  and  sodium  by  the  following 
formula  : — Calculate  all  the  chlorine  present  as  potassium  chloride  ; 
deduct  this  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides,  and  call  the 
difference  d.  Then  as  16-1  :  58-46  ::  cZ  :  NaCl  present.  (See  also 
p.  144.)  Or  the  sodium  chloride  may  be  determined  byFenton's 
method,  p.  65. 

Lead. — May  be  determined  by  the  method  proposed  by  Miller. 
Acidulate  the  water  with  two  or  three  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and 
add  -^jj  of  its  bulk  of  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Compare  the  colour  thus  produced  in  the  colorimeter, 
or  a  convenient  cylinder,  with  that  obtained  with  a  known  quantity 
of  a  standard  solution  of  a  lead  salt,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  for  the  determination  of  iron  (p.  238).  The  lead  solution 
should  contain  0-1831  gm.  of  normal  crystallized  lead  acetate  in 
a  litre  of  distilled  water,  and  therefore  each  c.c.  contains  0-0001  gm. 
of  metalHc  lead. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  presence  of  copper  or  other  heavy  metals 
the  colour  produced  by  the  above  method  will  all  be  ascribed  to 
lead  ;  it  is  preferable,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  method  of  Harvey,* 
in  which  the  lead  is  precipitated  as  chromate.  The  results,  how- 
ever, are  not  absolute  as  to  quantity,  except  so  far  as  the  eye  may 
be  able  to  measure  the  amount  of  precipitate. 

The  standard  lead  solution  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  method. 
The  precipitating  agent  is  pure  potassium  dichromate,  in  fine 
crystals  or  powder. 

250  c.c.  or  so  of  the  water  are  placed  in  a  Phillips's  jar  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  acid,  and  a  few  grains  of  the  reagent  added, 
and  agitated  by  shaking.  One  part  of  lead  in  a  million  parts  of 
water  will  show  a  distinct  turbidity  in  five  minutes  or  less.  In  six 
or  eight  hours  the  precipitate  will  have  completely  settled,  and  the 
yellow  clear  Hquid  may  be  poured  off  without  disturbing  the 
sediment,  which  may  then  be  shaken  up  with  a  little  distilled 
water,  and  its  quantity  judged  by  comparison  with  a  similar 
experiment  made  with  the  standard  lead  solution. 

♦  Analyst,  6,  146. 
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Copper. — Determine  by  colour  titration,  as  on  p.  204. 

Arsenic. — Add  to  half  a  litre  or  more  of  the  water  enough  sodium 
hydrate,  free  from  arsenic,  to  render  it  shghtly  alkahne,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  and  extract  with  a  little  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  Introduce  this  solution  into  the  generating  flask  of  a  small 
Marsh's  apparatus,  and  pass  the  evolved  hydrogen,  first  through 
a  U-tube  filled  with  pumice,  moistened  with  lead  acetate,  and  then 
through  a  piece  of  hard  glass  tube  about  150  mm.  in  length,  and 
3  mm.  in  diameter  (made  by  drawing  out  combustion  tube).  At 
about  its  middle,  this  tube  is  heated  to  redness  for  a  length  of  about 
20  mm.  by  the  flame  of  a  small  Bun  sen  burner,  and  here  the 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  arsenic  being  deposited  as 
a  mirror  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube.  The  mirror  obtained  after 
the  gas  has  passed  slowly  for  an  hour  is  compared  with  a  series  of 
standard  mirrors  obtained  in  a  similar  way  from  known  quantities 
of  arsenic.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  in  each  experiment 
that  the  hydrochloric  acid,  zinc,  and  whole  apparatus  are  free  from 
arsenic,  by  passing  the  hydrogen  slowly  through  the  heated  tube 
before  introducing  the  solution  to  be  tested.  The  best  form  of 
apparatus  (Marsh-Berzelius)  is  that  which  is  now  used  for  detect- 
ing and  determining  small  quantities  of  arsenic  in  beer,  malt,  etc. 
An  electrolytic  form  of  apparatus  is  also  largely  used. 

Zinc. — This  metal  usually  exists  in  waters  as  bicarbonate,  and  on 
exposure  of  such  waters  in  open  vessels  a  film  of  zinc  carbonate 
forms  on  the  surface  ;  this  is  collected  on  a  platinum  knife  or  foil 
and  ignited.  The  residue  is  of  a  yellow  colour  when  hot,  and  turns 
white  on  coohng.  The  reaction  is  exceedingly  delicate.  Potassium 
ferrocyanide  produces  a  turbidity  in  such  waters  owing  to  the 
insolubility  of  zinc  ferrocyanide.  The  reagent  will  detect  1  part 
of  zinc  in  2,000,000  of  water. 

DETERMINING  THE   HARDNESS  OF  WATERS. 

The  method  as  arranged  by  Hehner  is  described  on  p.  74,  but 
a  paper  read  before  the  Yorkshire  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  by  H.  R.  Procter,  proposes  a  somewhat  modified 
method  leading  in  many  cases  to  greater  accuracy.  The  following 
is  a  part  of  that  paper  as  written  by  him.*  The  greater  part  has 
relation  to  the  technical  plans  of  water  softening  for  steam  boilers 
and  other  purposes. 

Hehner  titrates  the  temporary  or  bicarbonate  hardness  with  ^/lo  HCI,  using 
methyl  orange  as  an  indicator,  which  is  practically  insensitive  to  carbonic  acid, 
The  method  gives  very  exact  results  if  certain  precautions  are  taken.  Methyl 
orange  is  the  sodium  salt  of  a  colour  acid  of  moderate  strength,  and  the  change 
from  the  yellow  salt  condition  to  the  red  colour  of  the  free  acid  marks  the  end 
point,  which  is  sharp  and  exact  when  working  with  strong  mineral  acids,  and 
with  normal  solutions.    Even  in  this  case  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  smallest 

*  J.  S.  C.  I.  23,  1904,  8. 
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possible  amount  of  the  indicator,  but,  in  working  with  ^/iq  solutions,  the 
amount  of  acid  required  to  completely  decompose  the  colour  salt  becomes' very 
perceptible,  and  the  change  from  yellow  to  red  is  not  instantaneous,  but  passes 
through  orange  to  pink  with  the  consumption  of  an  appreciable  amount  of  acid. 
Thus  it  was  found  that,  using  a  10  gm.  per  litre  solution  of  the  indicator  in 
25  c.c.  of  water  freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  previous  boiling,  the  following 
quantities  of  ^/lo  HCl  wore  required  to  produce  a  clear  pink: — 8  drops  of 
methyl  orange  solution  =  1-5  c.c,  4  drops  =0-5  c.c,  2  drops  =0-5  c.c.  As  even 
0*5  c.c.  in  titrating  100  c.c.  of  water  would  correspond  to  2-5  parts  of  hardness 
per  100,000,  and  there  is  always  a  question  as  to  what  particular  colour 
corresponds  to  the  neutral  point,  the  following  procedure  may  be  recommended. 
To  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  one  drop,  or  some  other  definite  quantity  of  the 
indicator  is  added,  and  titrated  to  orange,  or  to  the  tint  to  the  change  of  which 
the  eye  of  the  individual  operator  is  most  sensitive.  The  water  of  which  the 
hardness  is  to  be  determined  is  similarly  titrated  with  the  same  quantity  of 
indicator,  and  in  a  similar  beaker,  until  it  exactly  matches  the  distilled  water, 
and  from  the  amount  of  acid  so  used  the  quantity  is  deducted  as  a  correction 
which  was  required  to  produce  the  same  colour  change  with  distilled  water  only. 
The  results  so  obtained  accurately  correspond  with  those  got  by  using  alizarin  as 
an  indicator  in  boiling  solution,  though  in  the  latter  method  the  end  reaction  is 
sharper.  It  may  be  noted  that  methyl  orange  is  not  absolutely  unaffected  by 
carbonic  acid,  a  somewhat  crocus-yellow  being  attained  instead  of  the  lemon 
yellow  reached  with  pure  boiled  water,  but  the  difference  is  insufficient  to  interfere 
with  its  satisfactory  use  as  an  indicator. 

Hehner's  method  for  the  determination  of  permanent  hardness  is  less 
satisfactory  than  the  foregoing.  It  consists  in  evaporating  100  c.c.  of  the  water 
to  dryness  with  a  known  excess,  say  20  c.c,  of  ^/^q  sodium  carbonate  solution, 
taking  up  the  soluble  matter  with  cold  distilled  water,  filtering  off  the  precipitated 
calcium  carbonate  and  magnesia  on  a  small  filter,  washing  the  precipitate  with 
cold  water  and  titrating  back  the  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  in  the  filtrate  with 
methyl  orange  or  rosolic  acid  as  indicator.  With  lime-hardness  only,  and  with 
the  precautions  above  described,  the  method  may  be  pronounced  fairly  satisfactory  ; 
with  magnesia,  it  is  well  not  merely  to  evaporate  to  dryness  but  to  slightly  heat 
the  residue  to  thoroughly  decompose  any  magnesium  carbonate  present,  and  even 
then  the  washing  should  not  be  excessive,  as  calcium  carbonate  is  soluble  to  the 
extent  of  3  parts  per  100,000,  and  magnesia  to  about  2 '5  parts.  A  more  acciurate, 
as  well  as  a  more  rapid,  method  is  to  employ  a  fair  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  and 
to  make  up  the  solution  to  a  known  volume,  say  100  c.c,  and  pipette  off  an  aliquot 
part  for  titration,  as  the  presence  of  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  materially  reduces 
the  solubility  both  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates.  Both  these  methods, 
however,  should  be  superseded,  where  really  accurate  work  is  required,  by  those 
introduced  by  P  f  e  i  f  e  r  and  W  a  r  t  h  a . *  That  for  the  determination  of  temporary 
hardness  is  identical  with  that  of  Hehner,  except  that,  in  place  of  methyl  orange, 
a  drop  of  a  mixture  of  about  1  gm.  of  the  purest  alizarin  paste  in  200  c.c.  of  distilled 
water  is  employed.  This  indicator  is  surprisingly  sensitive  ;  even  more  so  I  think 
than  phenolphthalein,  but  as  it  is  unfortunately  affected  by  carbon  dioxide,  it  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  titration  at  a  boiling  temperature.  The  change  is 
from  violet  in  alkaline  solution  (perhaps  slightly  varying  in  shade  with  the 
nature  of  the  particular  base  present)  to  a  perfectly  clear  pale  lemon-yellow 
when  neutral  or  acid.  The  titration  of  the  water  should  be  done  with  ^/lo  HCl 
or '112804  in  a  silver,  platinum,  or  hard  porcelain  basin.  The  acid  should  be 
added  in  the  cold  till  the  violet  shade  gives  place  to  a  clean  yellow,  and  the  liquid 
then  brought  to  a  boil,  when,  with  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  the  violet  colour 
will  return,  and  should  at  once  be  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  another  drop  of 
the  acid,  and  so  on,  until  no  further  change  of  colour  takes  place.  It  is 
undesirable  to  boil  the  indicator  long,  especially  in  an  alkaline  condition, 
as  a  violet  deposit  is  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  basin,  presumably  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  alizarates,  which  can  only  be  dissolved  by  excess  of  acid,  and  is  thus 
apt  to  cause  perceptible  errors.  In  place  of  titrating  to  exact  neutrality,  the  acid 
may  be  added  in  very  small  excess,  and  the  whole  of  the  liberated  carbon  dioxide 

♦  Z.  a.  C.  1902,  198. 
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boiled  off  at  onco,  and  the  solution  tlion  brought  back  to  neutrality  by  '^/lo 
NaOH,  the  solution  boiled  for  a  moment,  and  the  titration  completed.  The 
results  in  either  case  are  exact,  a  fraction  of  a  droj)  of  alkali  changing  the  clear 
lemon  colour  to  a  dirty  yellow.  If  100  c.c.  of  water  are  used,  multiplication  of 
the  c.c.  of  acid  by  5  gives  the  temporary  hardness  in  parts  of  CaCOg  per  100,000. 
The  boiling  must  in  no  case  take  place  in  an  ordinary  glass  beaker  or  flask,  as  an 
amount  ol  alkali  is  dissolved  which  may  lead  to  serious  inaccuracy.  Even  hard 
Jena  glass  is  not  free  from  this  efl^ect,  tiiough  the  amount  dissolved  is  so  small 
that  for  most  practical  purposes  it  may  be  neglected.  The  following  experiment 
will  illustrate  the  point.  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water  boiled  for  an  hour  (with 
additions  to  maintain  the  volume)  in  a  Berlin  porcelain  basin  showed  an  alkalinity 
or  colour-change  with  alizarin  ;  in  a  Jena  flask  a  perceptible  change  of  colour  was 
visible,  but  pure  yellow  was  restored  with  one  drop  of  ^/lo  acid,  while  when 
boiled  in  an  ordinary  Bohemian  flask,  0"4  c.c.  of  acid  was  consumed,  and  if  the 
neutralized  liquid  were  boiled  further  it  again  became  alkaline,  and  further 
additions  of  acid  were  required,  so  that  no  coincident  results  could  be  obtained. 
With  the  precautions  named,  the  results  with  a  known  solution  of  hydric  calcic 
carbonate  containing  only  5 '5  parts  of  temporary  hardness,  and  whether  titrated 
alone  or  with  additions  of  magnesium  sulphate,  were  accurate  within  one  part  in 
100,000,  and  experiments  with  other  quantities  were  equally  satisfactory. 

In  the  determination  of  permanent  hardness,  Pfeifer  and  Wartha,  in 
addition  to  the  use  of  alizarin  as  indicator,  have  introduced  the  important 
improvement  of  replacing  the  sodium  carbonate  of  Hehner's  method  by 
a  mixture  of  eqiial  parts  of  ^/lo  sodium  carbonate  and  hydroxide  solutions. 
While,  as  has  been  already  explained,  sodium  carbonate  perfectly  precipitates 
calcium  salts  as  carbonates  on  merely  boiling,  it  becomes  necessary  to  evaporate 
to  dryness  and  to  heat  whenever  any  magnesium  salt  is  present,  in  order  to 
convert  magnesium  carbonate  into  oxide,  since  magnesium  carbonate  is  not 
suSiciently  insoluble.  In  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide,  however,  the  magnesium 
carbonate  is  at  once  converted  into  magnesium  hydroxide,  and  perfectly  efficient 
precipitation  is  obtained  by  merely  boiling  for  some  time  with  sufficient  excess 
of  the  reagent.  A  good  excess,  say  50  per  cent,  or  more,  is  essential,  not  only 
because  it  is  impossible  to  say  before  analysis  what  proportion  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  what  of  caustic  will  be  required,  but  because  the  presence  of  the 
CO3  ions  of  the  sodium  carbonate  in  the  solution  greatly  lessens  the  solubility  of 
the  calcium  carbonate,  and  similarly  the  OH  ions  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  lessen 
that  of  the  magnesium  hydroxide.  Unless  the  water  is  extremely  hard,  50  c.c. 
of  the  ^/lo  mixed  solution  to  200  c.c.  of  water  is  a  convenient  and  sufficient 
quantity.  The  mixture  may  be  boiled  until  reduced  within  200  c.c.  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  basin,  or,  more  conveniently,  and  with  no  material  loss  of 
accuracy,  in  a  300  c.c.  Jena  flask,  but  on  no  account  in  ordinary  Bohemian 
glass.  Even  the  Jena  flask  wiU  become  perceptibly  etched  at  the  water  line  if 
used  repeatedly.  The  solution,  after  cooling,  is  made  up  to  200  c.c.  with  distilled 
water  in  a  gauged  flask,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  the  precipitated  bases  have 
settled,  and  100  c.c.  is  pipetted  or  siphoned  off  and  titrated.  As  the  quantity 
named  corresponds  to  100  c.c.  of  the  original  water,  and  25  c.c.  of  '^/lo  alkali, 
the  difference  between  the  acid  actually  used  and  25  c.c.  will  correspond  to  the 
amount  of  alkali  neutralized  by  the  acids  of  the  permanent  hardness,  and 
multiplied  by  5  will  give  the  latter  in  terms  of  mgms.  per  100,000  calculated  as 
calcium  carbonate.  The  temporary  hardness  will  also  be  precipitated,  but,  con- 
taining no  fixed  acids,  will  not  interfere.  Pfeifer  employs  the  water  which  has 
been  neutralized  in  the  titration  of  temporary  hardness,  in  place  of  the  original 
water.  In  this  case  the  result  obtained  will  represent  total  hardness,  from  which 
the  permanent  hardness  is  obtained  by  deducting  the  temporary.  In  place  of 
allowing  the  precipitate  to  settle,  the  solution  may  be  filtered  through  a  small 
filter,  which  is  carefully  washed  with  the  solution,  of  which  the  first  50  c.c.  or  so 
is  rejected,  as  filters  are  rarely  absolutely  free  from  acidity  or  alkalinity,  and, 
even  if  at  first  perfectly  neutral,  easily  absorb  acids  or  ammonia  from  the 
laboratory  air,  unless  very  carefully  protected.  Many  irregularities  occurred  in 
the  determinations  until  this  source  of  error  was  detected.  15  cm.  filters  of 
three  different  makes  were  macerated  with  hot  distilled  water,  and  proved  in  all 
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cases  alkaline  to  methyl  orange  and  acid  to  phenolphthalein,  the  difference 
between  the  two  indicators,  +  or  -,  amounting  in  each  case  to  about  0-75  c.c. 
of  ^/lo  solution.*  A  case  must  now  bo  considered  which  is  not  very  infrequent 
in  waters  of  this  district.  It  occasionally  happens  that  in  the  determination  of 
permanent  hardness,  a  larger  quantity  of  acid  is  required  to  neutralize  the 
mixture  than  corresponds  to  tiie  volume  of  n/j^q  alkali  which  has  been  added, 
and  that  therefore  the  permanent  hardness  would  appear  as  a  minus  quantity. 
This  somewhat  puzzling  result  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate  in  the 
original  water,  which  in  this  case  can  have  no  permanent  hardness  other  than 
that  due  to  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate,  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
softening,  but  which  is  not  reckoned  in  the  above  methods  of  analysis,  though  it 
is  counted  in  the  soap  test.  Where  sodium  carbonate  is  thus  found,  a  pro- 
portionate amount  must  be  deducted  from  the  temporary  hardness.  If  the  total 
hardness  after  neutralization  is  determined  by  Pfeifer's  method,  the  presence 
of  sodium  carbonate  will  be  indicated  by  the  total  hardness  coming  out  as  less 
than  the  temporary,  the  difiference  being  obviously  the  alkalinity  due  to  the  soda  ; 
each  part  of  hardness  corresponding  to  r06  part  of  sodium  carbonate.  Since  in 
the  ordinary  methods  of  water  softening  lime  is  precipitated  as  carbonate,  but 
magnesia  as  oxide,  with  the  consumption  of  a  double  quantity  of  caustic  lime  or 
caustic  alkali,  it  is  impossible  from  hardness-determinations  alone  to  calculate 
the  materials  required  for  softening,  or  the  actual  weights  of  the  bases  titrated, 
so  long  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  in  what  proportion  magnesia  is  present. 
Pfeifer  determines  this  in  the  following  manner: — 100  c.c.  of  the  water  is 
neutralized  with  ^/lo  acid  in  presence  of  alizarin,  in  boihng  solution,  exactly  as 
in  the  determination  of  temporary  hardness,  which  may  be  combined  with  that  of 
magnesia.  A  known  quantity  of  clear  limewater  (25  or  50  c.c),  v/hich  should  be 
at  least  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  required  for  precipitating  the  magnesia 
present,  is  measured  into  a  200  c.c.  flask,  the  hot  neutrahzed  solution  is  rinsed  in 
with  boiling  distilled  water  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  made  up  with  the  latter 
to  5  c.c.  above  the  mark  to  allow  of  contraction  in  cooling  ;  the  flask  is  tightly 
corked  or  stoppered,  and  well  shaken  to  mix,  for  which  purpose  the  neck  above 
the  mark  must  be  a  long  one,  and  set  aside  to  cool  and  settle.  Though  not 
essential,  it  probably  increases  the  completeness  of  the  precipitation  if  the  corked 
flask  is  heated  for  half  an  hour  or  so  on  the  water-bath.  I  prefer  to  allow 
sufficient  time  for  the  liquid  to  completely  clear,  and  to  pipette  off  100  c.c.  to 
titrate  back  with  ^/lo  acid,  which  may  be  done,  cold  with  phenolphthalein,  or 
hot  with  alizarin  with  equal  accuracy.  Pfeifer  filters,  but  in  this  case  the 
strength  of  the  limewater  must  be  determined  by  a  blank  experiment  conducted 
in  exactly  the  same  way  with  distilled  water  ;  and  it  is  better  to  reject  the  first 
50  c.c.  in  each  case  to  avoid  eiTor  from  want  of  neutrality  of  the  filter-paper,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  filter  rapidly,  to  avoid  possibilities  of  carbonation 
by  the  atmosphere,  for  which  purpose  a  suction  filter  with  a  perforated  porcelain 
disc  covered  with  a  neatly-fitted  disc  of  filter-paper  answers  well.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  liquid  is  settled  and  pipetted,  the  risk  of  carbonation  is  so  small 
that  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  limewater  may  be  measured  direct,  and 
titrated,  iising  the  same  indicator  as  has  been  employed  for  the  water, 
phenolphthalein  in  the  cold  being  on  the  whole  preferable.  Deducting  the  n/^o 
acid  required  for  the  mixture  of  limewater  and  water  from  that  employed  for  the 
limewater  alone,  and  multiplying  the  difference  by  five,  gives  the  hardness  due  to 
magnesia  in  terms  of  mgms.  of  calcium  carbonate  per  100,000,  from  which 
actual  Mg  may  be  reckoned  by  multiplying  by  0-24  ;  or  MgO  multiplying  by 
0'4.  Carefully  conducted,  the  method  is  extremely  exact,  its  accuracy  being 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  determination  of  hardness,  and  probably  superior  to 
that  of  any  gravimetric  method  for  such  minute  quantities.  The  theory  of  the 
process  is  that,  while  calcium  hydrate  will  precipitate  magnesia,  it  has  no  action 
on  lime  salts  ;  and  a  good  excess  of  lime  serves  not  only  to  quicken  the  reaction 
but  to  diminish  the  solubility  of  the  magnesia.    If  iron  is  present  it  will  of 

*  In  confirmation  of  this  defect  in  filter  papers  Lenormand  has  driven  the 
history  of  some  experiments  with  various  papers  (C  N.  Ixxxix.  229),  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  analysis  of  either  fresh  or  salt  waters  they  should  never 
be  filtered  but  allowed  time  to  settle  clear,  and  in  that  state  used  in  the  analysis  oi 
waters  for  dissolved  organic  matters. 
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course  be  reckoned  with  the  magnesia,  and  should  be  determined  colorimetrically 
with  thiocyanate  (also  a  process  of  great  accuracy  for  small  quantities),  and 
deducted.  It  may  bo  assumed  that  it  is  present  in  the  ferric  state,  and  that 
therefore  0-24  of  Mg.  corresponds  to  0-3733  of  Fe.  Aluminium,  if  present, 
would  behave  like  iron,  any  traces  of  alumina  dissolved  by  lime  having  no  effect 
(on  phenolplithalein  at  least),  but  it  is  rare  that  more  than  traces  of  alumina 
exist  in  natural  waters,  though  it  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  river- waters 
receiving  manufacturing  effluents,  and  its  determination  would  not  be  particularly 
easy.  Possibly  a  colorimctric  method  with  alcoholic  extract  of  logwood  or  some 
other  mordant  dycstuff  might  be  devised  where  the  water  was  required  for 
dyeing,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  introduce  any  material  error  into  water- 
softening  calculations,  and  it  would  be  removed  with  the  other  impurities. 
Having  determined  the  magnesia,  or,  more  strictly,  the  acid  with  which  it  and 
any  other  bases  are  combined  which  are  precipitated  by  lime,  it  becomes  possible 
to  calculate  the  calcium  present  in  the  water,  by  deducting  the  magnesia-hardness 
from  the  total  hardness,  and  calculating  the  remainder  into  Ca  by  multiplication 
by  0'4.  The  carbon  dioxide  present  as  hydric  carbonate  is  given  in  parts  per 
100,000  by  multiplication  of  the  temporary  hardness  by  0"88  for  COj  or  12  for 
CO3.  When  the  proportion  of  hardness  due  to  magnesia  is  known,  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  the  quantities  of  lime  and  sodium  carbonate  required  for  softening, 
since  magnesium  salts,  as  has  been  stated,  caimot  be  satisfactorily  removed  as 
carbonates,  but  must  be  converted  into  hydroxides  by  lime  or  some  other  caustic 
alkali  ;  and  this  applies  to  the  permanent  hardness  which  is  converted  into 
carbonate  by  sodium  carbonate,  as  well  as  to  the  bicarbonate  reduced  to  carbonate 
by  lime.  Thus  each  equivalent  of  magnesia  present  requires  an  additional 
equivalent  of  lime  beyond  that  required  by  the  corresponding  calcium  salt. 
Pfeifer  gives  a  formula  for  this  purpose,  calculated  for  German  degrees  of 
hardness,  which  are  reckoned  in  parts  per  100,000  of  CaO  instead  of  parts  of 
CaCOs  as  is  customary  in  France  and  England.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the 
liberty  of  transposing  it  into  terms  of  parts  of  CaCOs  per  100,000.  Hi  in  the 
formula  signifies  temporary,  and  Hp  permanent  hardness,  and  Hm  hardness  due 
to  magnesia,  whether  temporary  or  permanent.  The  quantities  given  are  in 
mgms.  per  litre,  gms.  per  cubic  metre,  or  lb.  per  100,000  gallons  of  the  water  to 
be  treated.  5'6  (Hi+Hm)=lime  (CaO)  required;  10'6  Hp=dry  sodium 
carbonate;  or  28'6  Hp=soda  crystals  (NaoCOs.  IOH2O).  If  only  temporary 
hardness  is  to  be  softened  by  liming  only,  the  .quantity  required  is  5"6 
(Hi -i-Hm  — H73)  if  Hm  is  larger  than  Hp,  but  if  not,  only  the  temporary  hard- 
ness need  be  taken  into  account.  Finally,  for  softening  with  sodium  hydroxide 
and  sodium  carbonate  only,  which  is  sometimes  convenient  for  small  boiler 
installations,  we  have  8  (Hi -t-Hm)  =NaOH  required;  10-6  Hp-(Hi-t-Hm) 
=Na2C03  required.  Consequently,  if  the  water  has  less  permanent  hardness 
than  the  sum  of  the  temporary  and  magnesia  hardness,  it  cannot  be  softened 
completely  in  this  way  without  leaving  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  in  the  water. 

Some  waters  contain  large  quantities  of  dissolved  free  carbon  dioxide  in 
addition  to  the  "  half -combined  "  present  as  temporary  hardness,  and  though 
this  is  not  included  in  any  hardness  determination,  it,  of  course,  combines  with 
and  renders  useless  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  lime  added  for  softening,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  taken  into  account  in  reckoning  the  lime  required.  The 
free  CO;  is  easily  determined  by  a  method  described  on  p.  100.  100  c.c.  of  the 
•water  is  titrated  slowly  with  n/iq  solution  of  Na^COg  and  phenolphthalein, 
till  a  tinge  of  permanent  pink  is  produced,  when  the  number  of  c.c.  used, 
multiplied  by  2-2,  will  give  the  parts  of  COj  per  100,000,  or  with  multiplication 
by  2-8  will  give  the  weight  of  lime  required  to  remove  it.  Of  coursOj  such 
a  determination  is  of  no  use  unless  there  is  some  security  that  the  sajnple  of  water 
really  represents  the  average,  and  has  not  lost  carbonic  acid  by  exposure.  The 
reaction  depends  on  the  fact  that  sodium  bicarbonate  is  neutral  to  phenolphthalein, 
while  the  normal  carbonate  is  alkaline.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  precipitants  does  not  always  give  the  best  practical  results, 
owing  to  difficulties  of  settling  and  filtration,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
be  content  with  less  than  the  theoretical  softening  (see  Archbutt  and  Deele  v  , 

J-s.ai.,  mi.  511). 
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METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  ORGANIC 
IMPURITIES  IN 
WATER  WITHOUT  GAS  APPARATUS. 

The  foregoing  methods  of  estimating  the  organic  impurities  in 
potable  waters,  though  very  comprehensive  and  trustworthy,  yet 
possess  the  disadvantage  of  occupying  a  good  deal  of  time,'  and 
necessitate  the  use  of  a  complicated  and  expensive  set  of  apparatus, 
which  may  not  always  be  within  the  reach  of  the  operator. 

No  information  of  a  strictly  rehable  character  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  organic  matter  or  its  quantity  can  be  gained  from  the 
use  of  standard  permanganate  solution  as  originally  devised  by 
Forchammer,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  loss  on 
ignition  of  the  residue,  both  of  which  have  been  in  past  time  largely 
used. 

The  Forchammer  or  oxygen  process,  however,  as  improved  by 
Letheby,  and  further  elaborated  by  Tidy,  may  be  considered  as 
worthy  of  considerable  confidence  in  determining  the  amount  of 
organic  substances  contained  in  a  water. 

The  Oxygen  Absorption  Process. 

For  the,  Preparation  of  the  Reagents  required  see  p.  444. 

This  process  depends  uj)on  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
oxygen  required  to  oxidize  the  organic  and  other  oxidizable  matters 
in  a  known  volume  of  water,  slightly  acidified  with  pure  sulphuric 
acid.  For  this  purpose,  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate is  employed  in  excess.  The  amount  of  unchanged 
permanganate,  after  a  given  time,  is  ascertained  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  by  the  help  of  the  iodine  and 
starch  reaction. 

Tidy  and  Frankland  in  all  cases  made  a  blank  experiment 
with  pure  distilled  water  side  by  side  with  the  sample,  and  this 
procedure  has  been  adopted  generally. 

Two  tests  are  usually  made,  viz.,  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed 
in  three  minutes  and  in  four  hours  respectively.  The  former, 
which  practically  gives  the  amount  absorbed  instantaneously, 
affords  a  means  of  differentiating  between  one  class  of  oxidizable 
substance  and  another,  and,  in  the  case  of  sewages  and  effluents, 
affords  an  excellent  method,  in  conjunction  with  the  incubator,  of 
determining  the  amount  of  putrefaction  wliich  is  taking  place.  In 
the  case  of  waters,  an  immediate  reduction  of  permanganate  may 
be  caused  by  such  reducing  agents  as  nitrites,  ferrous  salts,  or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  Tidy  was  disposed  to  attribute  this 
reduction,  in  the  known  absence  of  iron  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
to  nitrites. 

The  process  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

The  vessels  used  for  this  determination  should  be  rinsed  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  then  with  water.    12-oz.  stoppered  flasks  or 
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500  c.c.  W.M.  bottles  answer  well.  First  measure  out  into  each 
flask  10  c.c.  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  10  c.c.  of  the 
permanganate,  and  finally  250  c.c.  of  distilled  water  for  the  blank 
and  the  same  quantity  of  each  of  the  samples  to  be  tested.  The 
^\•hole  of  the  vessels  are  then  placed  in  water  at  80°  F.,  or  in  an 
incubator,  and  maintained  at  that  temperature  for  four  hours. 
The  flasks  should  be  examined  at  intervals,  and  if  the  pink  colour 
becomes  much  diminished  a  further  10  c.c.  of  permanganate 
should  be  added.  In  all  cases  a  good  excess  of  permanganate 
should  be  maintained  during  the  whole  of  the  four  hours  ;  the  flasks 
should  also  be  shaken  occasionally.  At  the  end  of  four  hours  add 
to  each  a  few  drops  of  the  potassium  iodide  solution  till  the  clear 
yellowish-brown  colour  of  iodine  replaces  the  pink  of  the  per- 
manganate. Now  run  in  from  a  burette  the  standard  solution  of 
thiosulphate  with  occasional  shaking  till  the  colour  of  the  solution 
is  reduced  to  a  pale  yellow,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  starch  solution 
and  more  thiosulphate  till  the  blue  colour  disappears. 

Ex.  1.  250  c.c.  of  water  treated  as  above  required  22-4  c.c. 
thiosulphate  ;  the  blank  took  32-5  c.c. 

.  32-5  — 22-4\  _0T24  parts  of  oxygen  absorbed  per  100,000 
\     32^5      /  ~    of  water. 

Ex.  2.  Suppose  that  a  sewage  effluent  required  the  addition  of 
30  c.c.  of  permanganate  to  maintain  a  good  pink  colour,  and  that 
28'1  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  were  needed  (blank  as  before),  then 

./ 32*5  X  3  — 28-1  N.  =0-854  parts  of  oxygen  absorbed  per 
V       32^5        /       100,000  of  effluent. 

To  calculate  "grains  per  gallon  "  instead  of  "  parts  per  100,000," 
use  the  factor  0-28  instead  of  0*4  in  the  above  formulae. 

The  three  minutes'  test  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

Ten  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  solution  and  the  same  volume  of 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  measured  into  a  small  stoppered 
bottle  of  about  100  c.c.  capacity,  and  the  latter  is  carefully  warmed 
in  a  water-bath  to  the  temperature  of  80°  F.  A  portion  of  the 
sample  (sewage,  effluent,  etc.)  is  warmed  separately  to  the  same 
temperature,  and  25  c.c.  of  it  (or  10  c.c,  diluted  to  25  c.c.  with 
distilled  water,  in  the  case  of  a  very  strong  sewage)  are  added  to 
the  acid  permanganate.  The  contents  of  the  bottle  are  mixed  by 
gentle  rotation,  and  after  three  minutes'  standing  potassium  iodide 
is  added  and  the  titration  finished  as  described  above.  In  the  case 
of  waters,  250  c.c.  are  measured  into  a  flask  or  bottle,  such  as  is 
used  for  the  four  hours'  test,  warmed  in  a  water-bath  to  80°  F., 
the  acid  and  permanganate  added,  etc.,  as  above. 

Dupre*  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments  with  this  process 
and  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(1)  That,  practically  no  decomposition  of  permanganate  takes 
place  during  four  hours  when  digested  in  a  closed  vessel  at  80°  with 
perfectly  pure  water  and  the  usual  proportion  of  pure  sulphuric 


♦  Analyst,  1882,  7,  1. 
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acid.  By  adopting  the  closed  vessel,  all  dust  or  reducing 
atmospheric  influence  is  avoided. 

(2)  The  standardizing  of  the  thiosulphate  and  permanganate, 
originally  and  from  time  to  time,  nmst  be  made  in  a  closed  vessel  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  analysis  of  a  water,  since  it  has  been  found 
that  when  the  titration  is  made  slowly  in  an  open  beaker  less 
thiosulphate  is  required  than  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  This  is  probably 
due  to  a  trifling  loss  of  iodine  by  evaporation. 

(3)  That  with  very  pure  Avaters  no  practical  difference  is  pro- 
duced by  a  rise  or  fall  of  temperature,  the  same  results  being 
obtained  at  32°  F.  as  at  80°  F.  On  the  other  hand,  with  polluted 
waters,  the  greater  the  organic  pollution,  the  greater  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  according  to  temperature. 

(4)  As  to  time,  it  appears  that  very  little  difference  occurs  in 
good  waters  between  three  and  four  hours'  digestion  ;  but  with 
bad  waters  there  is  often  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  extra 
hour  ;  and  thus  Dupre  doubts  whether  even  four  hours'  digestion 
suffices  for  very  impure  waters. 

Dupre  in  further  comment  on  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  advisable  to 
carry  out  this  method  (Analyst  x.  118),  and  also  as  to  the  reactions  involved, 
points  out  one  feature  which  has  in  all  probability  impressed  itself  upon  other 
operators,  that  is  to  say,  the  effect  of  chlorides  when  present  in  any  quantity.  It 
is  evident  that  if  in  this  case  the  permanganate  is  used  at  a  high  temperature 
and  in  open  vessels,  chlorine  will  be  liberated ;  part  escaping  into  the  air,  and  the 
rest  nullifying  the  reducing  effect  of  any  organic  matter  present  on  the  per- 
manganate. If,  however,  the  experiment  be  conducted  at  high  temperature  in 
a  closed  vessel,  the  probable  error  is  eliminated,  because  the  chlorine  is  retained, 
and  subsequently,  when  cool  and  the  potassium  iodide  added,  the  free  CI  liberates 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  iodine  as  would  have  been  set  free  by  the  per- 
manganate from  which  it  was  produced.  It  thus  becomes  possible  to  determine 
the  amount  of  oxidizable  organic  matter,  even  in  sea  water.  In  order,  however, 
to  reduce  the  probable  error  from  the  presence  of  chlorides,  Dupre  prefers  to 
carry  on  the  experiment  at  a  very  low  temperature,  in  fact,  as  near  0°  C.  or  32° 
F.  as  possible,  and  uses  phosphoric  acid  in  place  of  sulphuric  (250  gm.  glacial 
acid  to  the  litre;  10  c.c.  of  which  is  used  for  each  quarter  or  half  Utre  of  water). 
The  sample  is  cooled,  the  reagent  added  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  kept  in  an 
ordinary  refrigerator  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  same  operator  very  rightly 
condemns  the  practice  adopted  by  some  chemists,  especially  those  of  Germany, 
of  boiling  a  water  with  permanganate  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of 
chlorides  in  varying  proportions  must  in  such  case  totally  vitiate  the  results. 

Comparison  of  the  Results  of  this  Process  with  the  Combustion 
Method. — I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Frankland's  remarks 
on  this  subject,  as  contained  in  liis  treatise  on  Water  Analysis. 

"  The  objections  to  the  oxygen  process  are  first,  that  its  indications  are 
only  comparative,  and  not  absolute ;  and,  second,  that  its  comparisons  are 
only  true  when  the  organic  matter  compared  is  substantially  identical  in 
composition. 

"  For  many  years,  indeed,  after  this  process  was  first  introduced,  the  action  of 
the  permanganate  was  tacitly  assumed  to  extend  to  the  complete  oxidation  of  the 
organic  matter  in  the  water,  and,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  experiment  was 
generally  stated  as  '  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidize  the  organic 
matter  ;  '  whilst  some  chemists  even  employed  the  number  so  obtained  to  calculate 
the  actual  weight  of  organic  matter  in  the  water  on  the  assumption  that  equal 
weights  of  all  kinds  of  organic  matter  required  the  same  weight  of  oxygen  for 
their  complete  oxidation. 
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Both  these  assumptions  have  been  conclusively  proved  to  bo  entirely 
fallacious,  for  it  has  boon  experimentally  deiuonstratod,  by  operating  upon  known 
quantities  of  organic  substances  dissolved  in  water,  that  there  is  no  relation 
either  between  the  absolute  or  relative  weight  of  different  organic  matters  and 
the  oxygen  which  sucli  matters  abstract  from  permanganate. 

"  Nevertheless,  in  the  periodical  examination  of  waters  from  the  same  source, 
I  have  noticed  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the  proportions  of  organic  carbon 
and  of  oxygen  abstracted  from  permanganate.  Thus,  for  many  years  past, 
I  have  seen  in  the  monthly  examination  of  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and  Lea 
supplied  to  London  such  a  parallelism  between  the  numbers  given  by  Tidy 
expressing  '  oxygen  consumed,'  and  those  obtained  by  myself  in  the  determination 
of  '  organic  carbon.' 

"  This  remarkable  agreement  of  the  two  processes,  extending  as  it  did  to  1,418 
out  of  1,68G  samples,  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  a  constant  multiplier  might 
be  found,  by  which  the  '  oxj'-gen  consumed  '  of  the  F  o  r  c  h  a  m  m  e  r  process  could 
be  translated  into  the  '  organic  carbon  '  of  the  combustion  method  of  analysis. 
To  test  the  possibility  of  such  a  conversion,  my  pupil,  Woodland  Toms,  made, 
at  my  suggestion,  the  comparative  experiments  recorded  in  the  following  tables  : 


I. — River  Water. 


Soiirce  of  Sample. 

Oxygen 
consumed 

c 

X     5  = 

Organic 
carbon  by 
combustion. 

Chelsea  Company's 

Supply 

0-098 

X 

2-6  - 

0-256 

West  Middlesex  Co 

s  „   

0-116 

X 

2-5  = 

0-291 

Lambeth  Co.'s 

,,        . . 

0-119 

X 

2-43  = 

0-282 

South wark  Co.'s 

,,        .  .        .  .        .  . 

0-121 

X 

2-22  = 

0-269 

New  River  Co.'s 

,,        . . 

0-076 

X 

2-4  = 

0-183 

Chelsea  Co.'s  second  sample 

0-070 

X 

2-69  = 

0-188 

Lambeth  Co.'s 

,, 

0-119 

X 

1-99  = 

0-234 

New  River  Co.'s 

.  .        .  .        .  . 

0-107 

X 

2-25  = 

0-221 

"  As  the  result  of  these  experiments  the  average  multiplier  is  2-38,  and  the 
maximum  errors  incurred  by  its  use  would  be — 3-021  part  of  organic  carbon 
in  the  case  of  the  second  example  of  the  Chelsea  Company's  water,  and  +0-049 
part  in  that  of  the  second  sample  of  the  Lambeth  Company's  water.  These 
errors  would  have  practically  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  analyst's  opinion 
of  the  quality  of  the  water.  It  is  desirable  that  this  comparison  should  be 
extended  to  the  water  of  other  moderately  polluted  rivers. 


II.— Deep  Well  Water. 


Source  of  Sample. 

Oxygen  ^    9.  _ 
consumed,  O 

Organic 
carbon  by 
combustion. 

Kent  Company's  Supply 

Colne  Valley  Co.'s  „   

Hodgson's  Brewery  well 

0-015     X  5-1  = 
0  0133   X  6-9  = 
0-03      X  5-3  = 

0-077 
0-094 
0-158 

"  The  relation  between  '  oxygen  consumed  '  and  '  organic  carbon  '  in  the  case 
of  deep  well  waters  is  thus  very  different  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  case  of 
river  waters,  and  the  average  multiplier  deduced  from  the  foregoing  examples 
18  5-8,  with  maximum  errors  of +0-01  of  organic  carbon  in  the  case  of  the  Kent 
Comjjany's  water,  and — 0  015  in  that  of  the  Colne  Valley  water.  Such  slight 
errors  are  quite  unimportant. 
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"  Similar  comparative  experiments  made  with  Bhallow  well  and  upland  surface 
waters  showed  amongst  themselves  a  wider  divergence,  but  pointed  to  an  average 
multii)lier  of  2-28  for  shallow  well  water,  approximately  the  same  as  that  found 
for  moderately  polluted  river  water,  and  1  -8  for  upland  surface  water. 

"  In  the  intorin'ctation  of  the  results  obtained,  either  by  the  Forchammer 
or  combustion  i)rocess,  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of  organic  purity  is  often  useful 
to  the  analyst,  although  a  classification  according  to  such  a  scale  may  require  t<j 
bo  modified  by  considerations  derived  from  the  other  analytif-al  data.  It  is 
indeed  necessary  to  have  a  separate  and  more  liberal  scale  for  upland  surface 
water,  the  organic  matter  of  which  is  usually  of  a  very  innocent  Jiature,  and 
derived  from  sources  precluding  its  infection  by  zymotic  poisons. 

"  Subject  to  modification  by  the  other  analytical  data,  the  following  scale  of 
classification  has  been  suggested  by  T  i  d  y  and  myself  : — 

Section  I. — Upland  Surface  Water. 

"Class  I.  Water  of  great  organic  -purity,  absorbing  from  permanganate  not 
more  than  O'l  part  of  oxygen  per  100,000  parts  of  water,  or  0-07  grain  per  gallon. 

"Class  II.  Water  of  medium  purity,  absorbing  from  0"1  to  0'3  part  of  oxygen 
per  100,000  parts  of  water,  or  0'07  to  0'21  grain  per  gallon. 

"  Class  ni.  Water  of  doubtful  purity,  absorbing  from  0-3  to  0*4  part  per  100,000, 
or  0'21  to  0-28  grain  per  gallon. 

''Class  rV.  Impure  water,  absorbing  more  than  O'i  part  per  100,000  or  0-28 
erain  per  gallon. 

Section  II. — Water  other  than  Upland  Surface. 

"Class  I.  Water  of  great  organic  purity,  absorbing  from  permanganate  not 
more  than  0-05  part  of  oxygen  psr  100,000  parts  of  water,  or  0-035  grain  per  gallon. 

"  Class  n.  Water  of  medium  purity,  absorbing  from  0"05  to  0*15  part  of  oxygen 
per  100,000,  or  0-035  to  0-1  grain  per  gallon. 

"  Class  in.  Water  of  doubtful  purity,  absorbing  from  0-15  to  0  2  part  of  oxygen 
per  100,000,  or  O'l  to  0-15  grain  per  gallon. 

"  Class  IV.  Impure  ivater,  absorbing  more  than  0-2  part  of  oxygen  per  100,000, 
of  0-15  grain  per  gallon. 

Determination  of  Free  and  Saline  Ammonia  and  of 
Albuminoid  Ammonia  (W  a  n  k  1  y  n). 

(For  the  preparation  of  Reagents  required,  see  p.  437). 

Measure  500  c.c.  of  the  water  to  be  examined  into  a  stopj)ered 
retort  or  a  32  oz.  round-bottomed  Bohemian  flask  mth  a  rubber 
stopper,  the  vessel  used  being  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  any 
of  the  sample  being  spirted  over  into  the  condenser.*  Add  a  small 
quantity  of  recently-ignited  sodium  carbonate  and  connect  by  an 
india-rubber  joint  with  a  Liebig's  or  other  condenser,  Avhich 
should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  out  with  good  tap-water  immediately 
before  use.  The  distillation  should  be  conducted  as  rapidly  as  is 
compatible  with  a  certainty  that  no  spirting  takes  place,  and  a 
stream  of  water  should  be  passed  through  the  condenser  during 
the  whole  of  the  distillation.  When  100  c.c.  have  distilled  over, 
the  receiver  (a  stoppered  100  c.c.  flask)  is  changed  and  the  distillation 
continued  till  another  50  c.c.  have  been  collected  in  a  Nessler  glass. 

*  Thorpe's  well-known  "  Revenue  Still  "  is  very  compact  and  answers  well 
tor  water  and  sewage  distillation. 
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The  latter  is  then  tested  at  once  with  2c.c.  ofNessler's  solution, 
and  if  no  colour  is  produced,  which  is  most  usually  the  case,  the 
distillation  is  stopped.  If  a  colour  is  produced,  further  portions 
are  collected  and  tested  till  ammonia  ceases  to  come  over.  In  this 
way  the  free  and  saline  ammonia  are  obtained. 

Whilst  the  distillation  has  been  going  on,  50  c.c.  of  alkaline 
permanganate  and  about  25  c.c.  of  distilled  water  are  together 
boiled  in  a  nickel  dish  or  a  flask  for  a  few  minutes  to  expel  any 
ammonia.  Tliis  is  then  poured  into  the  flask  and  the  distillation 
continued,  the  distillate  being  collected  in  a  100  c.c.  flask  followed 
by  successive  portions  in  Nessler  glasses  till  the  evolution  of 
ammonia  has  ceased.  The  ammonia  thus  collected  forms  the 
albuminoid  ammonia. 

The  respective  distillates  are  now  "  Nesslerized  "  as  follows  : — 
Transfer  each  100  c.c.  distillate  to  a  Nessler  glass,  add  4  c.c.  of 
Nessler's  solution,  and  mix  well  with  a  long  glass  tube  having 
a  bulbed  end.  The  colour  that  develops  enables  an  approximate 
estimate  to  be  made  of  the  amount  of  ammonia  present,  and  one  or 
more  standards  are  made  up  with  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia- 
free  water  as  quickly  as  possible,  4  c.c.  of  Nessler's  solution  added 
to  each,  and  after  mixing  all  are  allowed  to  stand  at  least  ten 
minutes,  so  that  the  colour  may  fully  develop  and  all  may  acquire 
the  room  temperature,  this  latter  being  a  matter  of  importance. 
The  final  adjustment  is  made  by  pouring  some  of  the  more  strongly- 
coloured  hquid  into  a  100  c.c.  measuring  cylinder  until  a  perfect 
match  of  tints  is  obtained,  or  a  Stokes's  Colorimeter  may  be 
used.    The  mode  of  calculation  is  best  shown  by  an  example. 

Ex.    500  c.c.  of  water  distilled. 

Free  and  saline  ammonia.  1st  100  c.c.  85  c.c.  gave  the  same 
colour  as  a  standard  made  up  of  0*5  c.c.  standard  NH4CI  solution 
(1  c.c.  =0-00005  gm.  NH3).    2nd  50  c.c.  None. 

Result,  ^-  X  0-005  =  1-18  x  -005 

oO 

=0-0059  parts  free  and  saline  ammonia  per 
100,000. 

Albuminoid  ammonia.  1st  100  c.c.  was  such  that  90  c.c.  of 
a  standard  containing  0-8  c.c.  NH4CI  solution  in  the  100  c.c.  was 
equal  to  it  in  colour.    2nd  50  c.c.  none. 

Result    90  X -008  =  0-0072  parts  of  albuminoid  ammonia  per 
'  100  100,000. 

(With  500  c.c.  water  distilled,  1  c.c.  of  the  standard  NH4CI 
solution =0-01  parts  NHg  per  100,000  of  water.) 

In  the  case  of  sewages  and  tank  effluents  take  50  or  100  c.c. 
according  to  strength,  add  500  c.c.  of  pure  water,  or  of  good  tap- 
water  of  which  the  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  are  known,  then 
a  httle  NagCOg  and  distil  till  200  c.c.  have  been  collected  in 
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a  stoppered  flask.  Then  add  50  c.c.  of  alkaline  permanganate  and 
100  c.c.  of  tap-water,  also  3  pieces  of  ignited  pumice  to  prevent 
bumping  and  continue  the  distillation  until  another  200  c.c.  have 
been  collected.  Dr.  Mc  Gowau*  states  that:  "In  actual 
practice  this  distillation  is  never  carried  further  than  the  200  c.c, 
no  matter  at  what  rate  the  albuminoid  ammonia  may  be  coming  off 
when  this  hmit  is  reached.  The  estimation  is  thus  only  approximate, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  a  sewage  or  an  ordinary  effluent.  If  the 
distillation  of  this  was  carried  further  (with  the  addition  of  successive 
quantities  of  ammonia-free  water  to  the  retort),  albuminoid  ammonia 
would  be  obtained  for  an  indefinite  period  in  gradually  decreasing 
amounts  in  the  successive  fractions  of  the  distillate."  Suitable 
fractions  of  the  distillates  are  then  diluted  with  ammonia-free  water 
to  100  c.c.  and  Nesslerized.  For  good  filter  and  land  effluents 
take  250  c.c.  and  250  c.c.  of  tap-water,  but  if  bad  100  c.c.  or  less 
and  500  c.c.  of  tap-water  should  be  used. 

Determination  oJ  Organic  Nitrogen  in  Sewages  or  Effluents 
by  the  Kjeldahl  Process. 

Dr.  Mc  Go  wan  t  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

From  10  c.c.  to  100  c.c.  of  the  sample  (according  to  its  strength, 
are  boiled  down  with  4  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (free  from  nitrogen) 
in  a  round-bottomed  Jena  flask,  the  heating  being  continued) 
after  all  the  water  has  been  evaporated  off,  until  the  acid  becomes 
colourless — the  mouth  of  the  flask  being  closed  by  a  balloon  stopper 
as  soon  as  the  acid  begins  to  fume.  When  cold,  the  flask  is  rinsed 
out  with  distilled  water  into  a  stoppered  measuring  flask,  a  few 
c.c.  of  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  (ammonia-free)  being  some- 
times added  to  throw  down  the  hme  present.  The  solution  is  then 
rendered  jusi  alkahne  with  purified  potash,  and  filled  up  to  the 
mark  with  water.  The  flocculent  precipitate  which  invariably 
forms  upon  the  addition  of  the  potash,  both  in  the  presence  and 
absence  of  oxalate,  is  allowed  to  subside  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  and  a  suitable  fraction  of  the  clear  hquid  is  then 
Nesslerized. 

A  "blank"  is  made  in  exactly  the  same  way.  substituting 
distilled  water  for  sewage  or  effluent.  The  nitrogen  found  in  the 
"  blank  "  is  then  corrected  for  the  minute  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  the  distilled  water  added  before  boihng  down.  The  corrected 
"blank"  thus  obtained,  representing  the  unoxidized  nitrogen 
in  the  4  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  used,  is  then  subtracted 
from  the  corresponding  one  in  the  actual  determination,  the 
difference  giving  the  organic  nitrogen  plus  the  nitrogen  from  the 
free  and  saline  ammonia  present.    Finally,  by  deducting  the 

•  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal.  Vo).  IV.  Part  V.  Dr.  M  c  .  G  o  w  a  n  '  s 
Report  on  methods  of  chemical  analysis  as  applied  to  Sewage  and  Sewage  EflSuents, 
1904  (p.  14). 

t  Report  on  Methods  of  Chemical  Analysis  oE  Sewage  and  Effluents.  Vol.  IV.. 
Part  V.  of  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  1904. 
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latter— determined,  if  possible,  by  direct  Nesslerization  of  the 
sample — the  organic  nitrogen  present  is  obtained.  As  a  rule 
direct  Nesslerization  for  free  and  saline  ammonia  is  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  turbidity  produced  on  adding  Nessler's  solution. 
(Dr.  Mc  Go  wan  also  describes  a  more  elaborate  process  "with 
reduction,"  for  details  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  blue- 
book  already  mentioned.) 

Dr.  G.  J.  Fowler*  gives  the  following  process  : — 

30  c.c.  of  the  sample  are  placed  in  an  8  oz.  flask,  a  little  sodium 
carbonate  added,  and  it  is  then  distilled  with  steam  till  the 
distillate  shows  no  indication  of  free  ammonia.  The  steam  is 
generated  in  a  32-oz.  flask  and  passed  into  the  flask  containing 
the  sample.  This  flask  should  be  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner 
to  prevent  the  steam  condensing  in  it.  In  this  way  the  sample 
is  concentrated  to  about  5  c.c.  and  is  then  transferred  to  an  8-oz. 
Jena  flask  with  a  long  neck  and  20  c.c.  of  pure  H2SO4  (free  from 
Nitrogen)  added.  The  mixture  is  carefully  heated  over  a  naked 
Bunsen  flame  in  the  draught  chamber  for  about  half  an  hour, 
a  little  phosphoric  anhydride  (P2O5)  is  then  added,  and  the  heating 
continued  till  the  mixture  is  quite  clear.  After  allowing  to  cool 
somewhat  the  mixture  is  poured  into  about  200  c.c.  of  water,  and 
after  complete  cooling  made  up  exactly  to  250  c.c.  ;  50  c.c.  of  this 
solution  are  then  taken,  made  alkaline  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  500  c.c.  of  tap-water  added,  and  the  ammonia  distilled 
off  and  Nesslerized  in  lots  of  100  c.c.  A  "  blank  "  should  be 
made  with  35  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and  all  reagents  as  above,  and 
allowed  for.  The  organic  ammonia  thus  found  is  always  higher 
than  the  albuminoid  ammonia,  and  the  relation  between  the  two 
has  been  found  to  vary  within  fairly  wide  hmits  with  different 
samples.  In  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sew^age 
Disposalf  it  is  stated  that  "  The  ratio  of  albuminoid  to  total 
nitrogen  in  an  effluent  is  usually  from  1  :  2  to  1  :  3,  though  it  may 
in  certain  cases  be  either  below  or  above  those  figures.  When  an 
effluent  contains  a  large  quantity  of  suspended  sohds,  the  ratio 
tends  to  be  high." 

Method  of  Procedure  for  Mossy  or  Peaty  Waters. 

R.  R.  Tatlock  and  R.  T.  Thomson^  have  contributed  a  paper 
on  this  subject  and  the  following  is  a  portion  of  it  : — 

Chlorides. — The  determination  of  these  seldom  presents  any  difficulties, 
the  titration  with  standard  silver  nitrate,  and  the  employment  of  potassium 
chroTuate  as  indicator,  being  usually  sufficient.  Difficulties  arise,  however, 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  mossy  or  peaty  waters  and  with  waters  containing 
acids  or  iron  salts.  With  mossy  waters,  which  are  also  sometimes  acid,  we  have 
found  the  best  mode  of  dealing  to  consist  in  adding  some  calcined  magnesia 
(magnesium  oxide)  to  a  portion  (not  necessarily  measured)  of  the  water,  and 

*  Sewage  Works  Analyses,  p.  58.  t  Cd.  4278.  1908,  p.  223. 

t  J.  S.  C.  J.  23,  428, 
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agitating  thoroughly  for  a  few  ininuteB.  In  this  way  acid,  if  present,  is 
neutralized,  and  the  mossy  or  peaty  matter  is  precipitated  and  removed  from 
solution,  while  the  magnesia  remains  practically  insoluble.  All  that  is  then 
necessary  is  to  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  and  titrate  a  portion  of  the  decolorized 
water  with  standard  silver  nitrate. 

Acid  waters  are  treated  with  magnesia  as  just  described,  and  so  are  waters 
containing  iron,  but  in  the  latter  ease  a  few  drops  of  hydrogen  peroxide  should 
be  added  in  order  to  convert  any  ferrous  compounds  into  the  ferric  condition. 
The  magnesia  then  removes  the  iron  wholly,  and  it  only  remains  to  filter  the 
mixture  and  determine  the  chlorides  in  the  solution  as  before. 

Nitrates  and  Nitkites. — The  determination  of  nitrates  in  a  water  is  in 
our  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  at  least  in  the  case  of  water 
intended  for  dietetic  purposes,  and  therefore  an  accurate  and  speedy  method 
is  of  great  value.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  properly 
adapted,  the  phenol-sulphonic  acid  method  (p.  468)  is  decidedly  the  most  handy 
and  reliable.  In  natural  waters,  however,  there  are  two  ingiedients  which  are 
fatal  to  a  correct  determination  of  nitrates,  namely,  organic  matters,  especially 
the  brown  mossy  or  peaty  organic  matter,  which  is  so  often  present  in  the 
waters  we  are  familiar  with  in  Scotland,  and  the  chlorides  of  magnesium  and 
sodium.  For  the  removal  of  organic  colouring  matters,  such  as  is  found  in 
mossy  waters,  there  is  nothing  superior  to  agitation  with  calcined  magnesia  as 
already  described  under  the  determination  of  chlorine.  We  have  found  that 
when  clilorine  is  present  to  the  extent  of  3-5  grs.  per  gallon  (5  parts  per  100,000) 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  is  obtained,  and  when 
21  grs.  per  gallon  (30  parts  per  100,000)  are  present,  only  about  34  per 
cent,  is  obtained.  These  proportions  are,  however,  only  roughly  approximate, 
as  we  have  found  that  the  results  in  presence  of  the  same  proportion  of  chlorides 
are  somewhat  erratic.  In  order  to  obviate  this  adverse  influence  of  the 
chlorides,  Masou  recomnTends  the  use  in  the  standard  of  the  same  proportion 
of  chlorides  as  is  present  in  the  water  being  tested,  so  as  to  counterbalance  their 
influence  ;  but  owing  to  the  somewhat  erratic  effect  of  the  chlorides  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  remove  them  entirely.  For 
this  purpose  we  have  applied  and  adapted  the  method  which  is  employed  for  the 
removal  of  chlorides  from  crude  glycerine  in  testing  the  strength  of  that  article 
b}'  the  dichromate  method.  This  consists  in  agitating  the  sample  with  excess 
of  silver'  oxide,  which  removes  the  chlorine  in  the  form  of  silver  chloride. 
When  treated  in  this  way,  however,  a  considerable  proportion  of  silver  remained 
in  solution,  apparently  as  oxide,  and  this  was  deposited  on  evaporation  of  the 
filtrate  to  dryness  for  treatment  with  phenol-sulphonic  acid,  which  soon  converted 
the  brown  silver  oxide  into  sulphate.  The  silver  compound  seemed  to  have  the 
rather  unexpected  effect  of  lowering  the  result  for  nitrates,  although  not  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  as,  say,  3  grs.  of  sodium  chloride  per  gallon.  We  were  thus 
compelled  to  work  with  a  limited  supplj'  of  silver  oxide,  adding  just  enough  to 
convert  all  the  chlorides  into  silver  chloride,  this  being  determined  by  the  usual 
volumetric  method.  When  this  was  carried  out  the  exact  proportion  of  nitrates 
present  was  obtained,  but  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
a  clear  filtrate,  as  traces  of  silver  chloride  passed  through  the  filter.  This 
difficulty  was  also  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  little  aluminium  sulphate  followed 
by  calcined  magnesia.  The  final  method  adopted  was  therefore  as  follows  : — 
100  to  200  c.c.  of  the  water  are  treated  with  enough  silver  oxide,  in  a  fine  state 
of  division,  to  decompose  the  chlorides,  the  proportion  of  which  had  been 
previously  ascertained.  After  agitating  thoroughly,  a  little  aluminium  sulphate 
(say  about  0-1  gr.)  is  dissolved  in  the  mixture,  then  excess  of  calcined  magnesia 
is  added,  and  the  agitation  continued  for  a  minute  or  two.  In  this  way  the 
chlorides  and  organic  matter  are  entirely  precijDitated,  and  are  then  filtered  off 
through  a  dry  filter,  when  the  filtered  solution  will  be  found  as  free  from  colour 
as  distilled  water.  A  portion  of  the  filtrate  (50  to  100  c.c.)  is  now  evaporated 
to  dryness  over  an  open  water-bath,  and  the  residue  tested  for  nitrates  by  the 
well-known  phenol-sulphonic  acid  method.  A  number  of  test  experiments  showed 
that  in  every  case  the  whole  of  the  nitrates,  added  to  a  water  containing  com- 
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paratively  large  proportions  of  chlorides  and  organic  matter,  was  obtained  by 
this  method  of  determination. 

The  next  point  which  arose  for  consideration  was  the  effect  of  nitrites  on  this 
determination,  but  it  was  clearly  shown  that  this  was  almost  nil,  or  that  their 
presence  only  slightly  raised  the  proportion  of  nitrates.  This  fact  suggested  to 
us  the  idea  of  applying  the  phenol-sulphonic  acid  method  to  the  determination 
of  nitrites  also,  provided  these  could  be  readily  converted  into  nitrates.  The 
ideal  reagent  was  soon  found  in  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  suits  admirably  for 
the  purpose  in  view.  To  determine  the  nitrites,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remove  the  chlorine  from,  and  render  colourless,  a  quantity  of  the  water  to 
be  tested,  exactly  in  the  manner  just  described.  In  such  dilute  solutions  as 
generally  occur  in  waters  there  is  no  danger  of  any  nitrite  being  precipitated 
by  the  silver  compoinid.  A  portion  of  the  treated  water  is  tested  for  nitrates, 
and  to  an  equal  portion  there  is  added  a  little  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  the 
mixture  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  nitrites  which  existed  in  the  water  are 
now  present  in  the  residue  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  and  it  only  remains  to  apply 
the  phenol-sulphonic  test,  then  subtract  the  nitrates  actually  present  in  the  water 
as  such  from  the  total  nitrates  now  obtained,  and  calculate  the  remainder  to 
nitrites,  or  to  bring  these  compoimds  to  nitric  and  nitroiis  nitrogen  respectively. 
Of  course  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  certain  of  the  presence  of  nitrites  by  one 
of  the  well-known  colour  tests  for  these  compounds. 

Microscopical  Examination  of  Deposit. — The  most  convenient  plan  of  collecting 
the  deposit  is  to  place  a  circular  microscopical  covering  glass  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  conical  glass  holding  about  20  oz.  The  glass  should  have  no  spout,  and 
should  be  ground  smooth  on  the  top.  After  shaking  up  the  sample,  this  vessel 
is  filled  with  the  water,  covered  with  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  and  set  aside  to 
settle.  After  settling,  the  supernatant  water  is  drawn  off  by  a  fine  siphon,  and 
the  glass  bearing  the  deposit  lifted  out,  either  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  (which 
should  have  been  previously  passed  under  it),  or  in  some  other  convenient  way, 
and  inverted  on  to  an  ordinary  microscopical  slide  for  examination.  It  is  desirable 
to  examine  the  deposit  first  by  a  ^th  and  then  by  a  ^th  objective.  The  examination 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  water  has  stood  overnight.  If  the  water  be 
allowed  to  stand  longer,  organisms  peculiar  to  stagnant  water  may  be  developed 
and  mislead  the  observer.  Particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  bacteria,  infusoria, 
ciliata  or  flagellata,  disintegrated  fibres  of  cotton,  or  linen,  or  epithelial  debris. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  to  report  clearly  on  this  microscopical  examination  ; 
not  merely  giving  the  general  fact  that  organisms  were  present,  but  stating  as 
specifically  as  possible  the  names  or  classes  of  the  organisms,  so  that  more  data 
may  be  obtained  for  the  application  of  the  examination  of  this  deposit  to  the 
characters  of  potable  waters. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  examine  the  residue  left  on  a  glass  slide  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  a  single  drop  of  the  water.  This  residue  is  generally  most  conveniently 
examined  without  a  covering  glass.  The  special  appearances  to  be  noticed  are 
the  presence  or  absence  of  particles  of  organic  matter,  or  organized  structure, 
contained  in  the  crystallized  forms  which  may  be  seen  ;  and  also  whether  any 
part  of  the  residue  left,  especially  at  the  edges,  is  tinted  more  or  less  with  green, 
brown,  or  yellow. 

Method  of  Recording  Water  and  Sewage  Examination 

Results. 

The  report*  of  the  committee  appointed  to  establish  a  Uniform 
System  of  recording  the  Results  of  the  Chemical  and  Bacterial 
Examination  of  Water  and  Sewage  is  as  follows  : — That  it  is 
desirable  that  results  of  analysis  should  be  expressed  in  parts  per 
100,000  except  in  the  case  of  dissolved  gases,  when  these  should  be 

*  British  Association  Report,  1899. 
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stated  as  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  at  0°  C,  and  760  millimetres  in 
1  litre  of  water.  This  method  of  recording  results  is  in  accordance 
with  that  suggested  by  the  committee  ap^jointed  in  1887  to  confer 
with  the  committee  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  uniform  system  of  record- 
ing the  results  of  water  analysis. 

The  committee  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  all  nitrogen  compounds 
the  results  be  expressed  as  parts  of  nitrogen  over  100,000  including 
the  ammonia  expelled  on  boiling  with  alkaline  permanganate, 
which  should  be  termed  albuminoid  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  will 
therefore  be  returned  as  : 

(1)  Ammoniacal  nitrogen  from  free  and  saline  ammonia. 

(2)  Nitrous  nitrogen  from  nitrites. 

(3)  Nitric  nitrogen  from  nitrates. 

(4)  Organic  nitrogen  (either  by  Kjeldahl  or  by  combustion, 
but  the  process  used  should  be  stated). 

(5)  Albuminoid  nitrogen. 

The  total  nitrogen  of  all  kinds  mil  be  the  sum  of  the  first  four 
determinations. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen 
oxidized — that  is,  the  ratio  of  (2)  and  (3)  to  (1)  and  (4) — gives 
sometimes  a  useful  measure  of  the  stage  of  purification  of  a  particular 
sample.  The  purification  effected  by  a  process  will  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  oxidized  nitrogen  as  compared  with  the  total  amount 
of  nitrogen  existing  in  the  crude  sewage. 

In  raw  sewage  and  in  effluents  containing  suspended  matter,  it  is 
also  desirable  to  determine  how  much  of  the  organic  nitrogen  is 
present  in  the  suspended  matter. 

In  sampling,  the  committee  suggest  that  the  bottles  should  be 
filled  nearly  completely  with  the  liquid,  only  a  small  air-bubble 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The  time  at 
which  a  sample  is  drawn,  as  well  as  the  time  at  which  its  analysis 
is  begun,  should  be  noted.  An  effluent  should  be  drawn  to  corre- 
spond as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  original  sewage,  and  both  it 
and  the  sewage  should  be  taken  in  quantities  proportional  to  the 
rate  of  flow  when  that  varies  {e.g.,  in  the  empt5dng  of  a  filter- 
bed). 

In  order  to  avoid  the  multiphcation  of  analyses,  the  attendant  at 
a  sewage  works  (or  any  other  person  who  draws  the  samples) 
might  be  provided  with  sets  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  stoppered 
quarter- Winchester  bottles,  one  of  which  should  be  filled  every 
hour  or  every  two  hours,  and  on  the  label  of  each  bottle  the  rate  of 
flow  at  the  time  should  be  written.  When  the  bottles  reach  the 
laboratory,  quantities  would  be  taken  from  each  proportional  to 
these  rates  of  flow  and  mixed  together,  by  Avhich  means  a  fair 
average  sample  for  the  twenty-four  hours  would  be  obtained. 

The  committee  at  present  are  unable  to  suggest  a  method  of 
reporting  bacterial  results,  including  incubator  tests,  which  is 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  all  workers. 
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standards  for  Sewage  Effluents. 

The  following  standards  of  purity  or  limits  of  impurity,  all  of 
which  are  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  character,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  put  forward  as  applying  to  effluents  that  it  was  desired 
to  pass  into  streams. 

Effluents  are  classed  as  good  when  they  show  no  more  than  : — 

(Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint  Committee) 

1  grain  per  gallon  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  4  hours. 
0"1  grain  per  gallon  of  albuminoid  ammonia. 

(Ribble  Joint  Committee's  Inspector) 

0*1  part  of  albuminoid  ammonia  per  100,000. 
No  suspended  matter 
Nitrates  present. 

.{Derbyshire  County  Council) 

0*1  part  of  albuminoid  ammonia  per  100,000,  more  than  0*5  part 
of  nitric  nitrogen  per  100,000,  and  an  effluent  should  be  so  thoroughly 
oxidized  that  it  does  not  absorb  more  oxygen  after  incubation  for 
one  week  than  it  does  at  the  time  of  collection. 

All  the  above,  however,  have  now  been  superseded  by  the 
recommendations  given  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Sewage  Disposal.*  In  this  the  Commissioners  report  that  : — 
"  The  experiments  wliich  w^e  have  already  made  show  that  the 
mere  estimation  of  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  an  effluent 
does  not,  by  itself,  afford  a  sufflciently  rehable  index  as  to  the  eifect 
which  that  effluent  will  have  on  any  stream  into  which  it  may  be 
discharged  "  (par.  320).  Further  on  we  read  :  "  According  to 
our  present  knowledge,  an  effluent  can  best  be  judged  by  ascertain- 
ing, first,  the  amount  of  suspended  matter  which  it  contains,  and 
second,  the  rate  at  which  the  effluent,  after  the  removal  of  the 
suspended  soHds,  takes  up  oxygen  from  w^ater. 

In  applying  this  test  it  is  important  that  the  suspended  sohds 
should  be  removed,  and  estimated  separately. 

Small  variations  in  the  amount  of  suspended  solids  in  effluents 
may  seriously  affect  the  rate  at  which  the  effluents  take  up  oxygen, 
and  unless  these  soHds  are  first  removed,  the  dissolved  oxygen 
absorption  test  might  give  a  misleading  figure  as  to  the  character 
of  the  effluent  "  (par.  321). 

Consequently,  no  arbitrary  standards  based  on  the  amounts  of 
oxygen  absorbed  or  albuminoid  ammonia  are  suggested  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  instead  the  Report  (par.  322)  proceeds  : — 

For  the  guidance  of  local  authorities,  we  may  provisionally 
state  that  an  effluent  would  generally  be  satisfactory  if  it  complied 
with  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)    That  it  should  not  contain  more  than  three  parts  per  100,000 
of  suspended  matter  ;  and 

•  Cd.  4278.    Issued  iu  1908. 
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(2)  That,  after  being  filtered  through  paper,  it  should  not  absorb 
more  than 

(a)  0-5  part  by  weight  per  100,000  of  dissolved  or  atmospheric 
oxygen  in  twenty-four  hours. 

(b)  1-0  part  by  weight  per  100,000  of  dissolved  or  atmospheric 
oxygen  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  or 

(c)  1-5  part  by  weight  per  100,000  of  dissolved  or  atmospheric 
oxygen  in  five  days." 


The  following  recent  analyses*  of  effluents  may  be  found  useful : — 


fParts  per  100,000). 

Effluent 
from 
Land. 

Effluent 
from 

J-*ana. 

Effluent 

from 
Bacterial 
Treatment. 

Effluent 

from 
Bacterial 
Treatment. 

Total  solids 

64-1 

86-4 

70-3 

59-4 

Suspended  matter,  total 

Less  than  3 

Less  than  3 

Less  than  3 

4-40 

„          „  volatile 

2-98 

,,          ,,        non- volatile 

1-42 

Ammonia,  free  . . 

0-58 

0-53 

0-95 

0-22 

„  albuminoid 

0-26 

0  075 

0-13 

0-17 

Oxygen    absorbed    from  per- 

manganate : 

In  3  minutes  at  80°  F. 

0-89 

In  4  hours  at  80°  F. 

0-65 

0-65 

1*38 

2-23 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates 

1-09 

1-61 

2-73 

1-95 

,,       ,,  nitrites 

0-015 

0  04 

0-02 

0  03 

Chlorine  . . 

6-1 

7-1 

6-7 

5-5 

Dissolved  oxygen  absorbed  : 

(a)  in  24  hoiirs 

0-3 

0-0 

0  0 

0-02 

(b)  in  48  hours 

0-8 

0-04 

0-30 

0-06 

(c)  in  5  days  . . 

1-4 

0-28 

0-72 

0-22 

Characteristics  of  Waters  derived  from  various  Geological 

Formations. 

Dr.  Ri dealt  gives  the  following  useful  summary  of  the  above  : — 

Hard  Waters,  as  a  rule,  are  furnished  by  the  following  formations  : 
Calcareous  strata  of  Silurian,  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and 
Coal  Measures,  Mountain  Limestone,  Lias,  Oohte,  Upper  Greensand, 
Chalk.  Soft  Waters,  by  Igneous,  Metamorphic,  non-calcareous 
Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Coal  Measures,  Lower  Green- 
sand,  London  and  Oxford  Clay,  Bagshot  Beds  (hardness  1-9, 
average  4),  and  non-calcareous  gravel.  Water  from  Gault  Clay 
varies  very  much  :  some  of  it  is  soft  and  pure,  some  of  "  fair 
quahty,"  hardness  9-11  degrees  ;  in  Bedfordshire  it  often  contains 
much  hme  and  iron,  derived  from  pyrites  and  coprohtes.  Lower 
Greensand  and  shale  waters  are  frequently  very  ochreous.  Water 
from  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  Clays  contains  much  vegetable 
matter,  and  is  sometimes  bituminous  ;  other  clays  often  include 

*  From  Rideal  &  Burgess's  paper  on  "  The  New  Standards  for  Sewage 
Effluents,"  Analyst,  34,  1909,  201. 

t  "Water  and  its  Piirification,"  pp.  259-260.    Detailed  information  on  this 
topic  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  book. 
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much  sulphate  of  hme  and  give  waters  of  high  permanent  hardness. 
The  new  Red  Sandstone  waters  are  generally  briny  and  quite  unfit 
for  drinking,  besides  containing  much  sulphate  of  hme  and 
magnesium  salts.  Magnesian  limestone  (Dolomite)  also  yields 
usually  a  bad  supply.  The  water  in  porous  strata  below  the 
central  portions  of  clay  basins  is  usually  bad,  containing  much 
alkali  chloride  and  sulphate,  and  also  sodium  carbonate,  due  to  the 
rain  liaving  percolated  laterally  through  a  large  body  of  soil  before 
reaching  the  spot,  and  having  dissolved  and  accumulated  the 
soluble  constituents  :  from  the  presence  of  alkali  carbonate  the 
lime  is  generally  low,  and  there  is  often  little  organic  matter. 

Rules  for  Converting  Parts  per  100,000  into  Grains  per  Gallon, 

and  Vice  Versa. 

To  convert — 

Parts  per  100,000  into  grains  per  gallon,  multiply  by  0'7. 
Grains  per  gallon  into  parts  per  100,000,  divide  by  0*7. 
Grams  per  litre  into  grains  per  gallon,  multiply  by  70. 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF 

ANALYSIS. 

All  figures  refer  to  parts  per  100,000. 

The  primary  form  of  natural  water  is  rain,  the  chief  impurities  ia  which  are 
traces  of  organic  matter,  ammonia,  and  ammonium  nitrate  derived  from  the 
atmosphere.  On  reaching  the  ground  it  becomes  more  or  less  charged  with  the 
soluble  constituents  of  the  soU,  such  as  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates, 
potassium  and  sodium  chlorides,  and  other  salts,  which  are  dissolved,  some  by 
a  simple  solvent  action,  others  by  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid  in  solution. 
Draining  oif  from  the  land,  it  will  speedily  find  its  way  to  a  stream  which,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  its  course,  will  probably  be  free  from  pollution  by  animal  matter, 
except  that  derived  from  any  manure  which  may  have  been  applied  to  the  land 
on  which  the  rain  fell.  Thus  comparatively  pure,  it  will  furnish  to  the  inhabi- 
tants on  its  banks  a  supply  of  water  which,  after  use,  will  be  returned  to  the 
stream  in  the  form  of  sewage  charged  with  impurity  derived  from  animal 
excreta,  soap,  household  refuse,  etc.,  the  pollution  being  perhaps  lessened  by 
submitting  the  sewage  to  some  purifying  process,  such  as  irrigation  of  land, 
filtiation,  or  clarification.  The  stream  in  its  subsequent  course  to  the  sea  will 
be  in  some  measure  purified  by  slow  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter,  and  by 
the  absorbent  action  of  vegetation.  Some  of  the  rain  will  not,  however, 
go  directly  to  a  stream,  but  sink  through  the  soil  to  a  well.  If  this  be  shallow 
it  may  be  considered  as  merely  a  pit  for  the  accumulation  of  drainage  from  the 
immediately  surrounding  soil,  which,  as  the  well  is  in  most  cases  close  to  a  dwelling, 
will  be  almost  inevitably  charged  with  excretal  and  other  refuse  ;  so  that  the 
water  when  it  reaches  the  well  will  be  contaminated  with  soluble  impurities  thence 
derived,  and  with  nitrites  and  nitrates  resulting  from  their  oxidation.  After 
use  the  water  from  the  well  will,  like  the  river  water,  form  sewage,  and  find  its 
way  to  a  river,  or  again  to  the  soil;  according  to  cii'cumstances. 

In  the  case  of  a  deep  well,  from  which  the  surface  water  is  excluded,  the 
conditions  are  different.  The  shaft  will  usually  pass  through  an  impervious 
stratum,  so  that  the  water  entering  it  will  not  be  derived  from  the  rain 
which  falls  on  the  area  immediately  surrounding  its  mouth,  but  from  that 
which  falls  on  the  outcrop  of  the  pervious  stratum  below  the  impervious  one 
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just  mentioned  ;  and  if  this  outcrop  bo  in  a  district  which  is  uninhabited  aiici 
uncultivated,  the  water  of  the  well  will  probably  be  entirely  free  from  organii 
impurity  or  products  of  decomposition.  But  even  if  the  water  bo  polluted  a1 
its  source,  still  it  must  pass  through  a  very  extensive  filter  before  it  reaches  tin 
well,  and  its  organic  matter  will  probably  be  in  great  measure  converted  by 
oxidation  into  bodies  in  themselves  innocuous. 

This  is  very  briefly  the  general  history  of  natural  waters,  and  the  problem  . 
presented  to  the  analyst  is  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  impurities  present,  the  previous  history  of  the  water,  and  its 
present  condition  and  fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  fixed  rule  by  which  the  results  obtained  by  the 
foregoing  method  of  analysis  should  be  interpreted.  The  analyst  must  form  an 
independent  opinion  for  each  sample  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  results  he  has 
obtained.  Nevertheless,  the  following  remarks,  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
examples  given  -in  the  accompanying  table,  which  may  bo  considered  as  fairly 
typical,  will  probably  be  of  service.    (See  Table,  pp.  474,  476). 

Total  Solid  Matter. 

Waters  which  leave  a  large  residue  on  evaporation  are,  as  a  rule,  less  suited  for 
general  domestic  purposes  than  those  which  contain  less  matter  in  solution,  and 
are  unfit  for  many  manufacturing  purposes.  The  amount  of  residue  is  also  of 
primary  importance  as  regards  the  use  of  the  water  for  steam  boilers,  as  the 
quantity  of  incrustation  produced  will  chiefly  depend  upon  it.  It  may  vary 
considerably,  apart  from  any  unnatural  pollution  of  the  water,  as  it  depends 
principally  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  tlirough  or  over  which  the  water  passes. 
River  water,  when  but  slightly  polluted,  contains  generallj'  from  10  to  40  parts. 
Shallow  well  water  varies  greatly,  containing  from  30  to  150  paits,  or  even  more, 
as  in  examples  X.  and  XIII.,  the  proportion  here  depending  less  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  than  on  the  original  pollution  of  the  water.  Deep  well  water  also  varies 
considerably  ;  it  usually  contains  from  20  to  70  parts,  but  this  range  is  frequently 
overstepped,  the  quantity  depending  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  strata  from 
which  the  water  is  obtained.  Example  XV.  being  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
has  a  small  proportion,  but  XVII.  and  XVIII.  in  the  Chalk  have  a  much  larger 
quantity.  Spring  waters  closely  resemble  those  from  deep  wells.  Sewage  contains 
generally  from  50  to  100  parts,  but  occasionally  less,  and  frequently  much  more 
as  in  example  XXXIV.  The  total  solid  matter,  as  a  rule,  exceeds  the  sum  of  the 
constituents  determined  ;  the  nitrogen,  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  being  calculated 
as  potassium  nitrate,  and  the  chlorine  as  sodium  chloride  ;  but  occasionally  this 
is  not  the  case,  owing,  it  is  likely,  to  the  presence  of  some  of  the  calcium  as  nitrate 
or  chloride. 

Organic  Carbon  or  Nitrogen. 

The  existing  condition  of  the  sample,  so  far  as  organic  contamination  is 
concerned,  must  be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  these  two  constituents.  In  a 
good  water,  suitable  for  domestic  supply,  the  former  should  not,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  exceed  0"2  and  the  latter  0'02  part. 

Waters  from  districts  containing  much  peat  are  often  coloured  more  or  less 
brown,  and  contain  an  unusual  quantity  of  organic  carbon,  but  this  peaty 
matter  is  probably  innocuous  unless  the  quantity  be  extreme.  The  large 
proportion  of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  given  in  the  average  for  unpolluted 
upland  surface  water  in  Table  (XXVIII.)  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  upland 
gathering  grounds  are  very  frequently  peaty.  The  examples  given  (I.  to  Y.) 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  character  of  upland  surface  waters 
free  from  any  large  amount  of  peaty  matter.  In  surface  waters  from  cultivated 
areas  the  quantity  of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  is  greater,  owing  to  increased 
density  of  population,  the  use  of  organic  manures,  etc.,  the  proportion  being 
about  0-25  to  0-3  part  of  organic  carbon,  and  0-04  to  0-05  part  of  organic 
nitrogen.  The  water  from  shallow  wells  varies  so  widely  in  its  character  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  useful  average.    In  many  cases,  as  for  example  ui  XIII. 
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and  XIV,  the  amount  is  comparatively  small,  although  the  original  pollution, 
as  shown  by  the  total  inorganic  nitrogen  and  the  chlorides,  was  very  large  ;  the 
organic  matter  in  those  cases  having  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  powerfijl 
oxidation.  In  VIII.  and  IX.  the  original  pollution  was  slight ;  and  oxidation 
beinc  active,  the  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  have  been  reduced  to  extremely 
small  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  in  XI.  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  is 
enormous,  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  surrounding  soil  being  utterly  insufficient 
to  deal  with  the  pollution.  The  danger  attending  the  use  of  shallow  well  waters, 
which  contain  when  analyzed  very  small  quantities  of  organic  matter,  arises 
chiefly  from  the  liability  of  the  conditions  to  variation.  Change  of  weather  and 
many  other  circumstances  may  at  any  time  prevent  the  purification  of  the  water, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  analysis  appeared  to  be  efficient.  Moreover,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  an  oxidizing  action  which  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  organic  matter  in  a  water  to  a  very  small  proportion  would  be  equally  com- 
petent to  remove  the  specific  poison  of  disease.  Hence  the  greater  the  impurity 
of  the  -source  of  a  water  the  greater  the  risk  attending  its  use. 

In  deep  well  waters  the  quantity  of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  also  extends 
through  a  wide  range,  but  is  generally  low,  the  average  being  about  0'06  part 
carbon  and  0"02  part  nitrogen  (XXIX.).  Here  the  conditions  are  tisually  very 
constant,  and  if  surface  drainage  be  excluded,  the  source  of  the  water  is  of  less 
importance.  Springs  in  this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  resemble  deep  wells  ; 
the  water  from  them  being  generally,  however,  somewhat  purer.  In  sewage 
great  variations  are  met  with.  On  the  average  it  contains  about  four  parts  of 
organic  carbon  and  two  parts  of  organic  nitrogen  (XXXII.  and  XXXIII.),  but 
the  range  is  very  great.  In  the  table,  XXXIV.  is  a  very  strong  sample,  and 
XXXV.  a  weak  one.  The  effluent  water  from  land  irrigated  with  sewage  is 
usually  analogous  to  waters  from  shallow  wells,  and  its  quality  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  character  of  the  sewage  and  the  conditions  of  the  irrigation. 

Ratio  of  Organic  Carbon  to  Organic  Nitrogen. 

The  ratio  of  the  organic  carbon  to  the  organic  nitrogen  given  in  the  seventh 
column  of  the  table  (which  shows  the  fourth  term  of  the  proportion — organic 
nitrogen  :  organic  carbon  :  :  1  :  a;),  is  of  great  importance  as  furnishing  a 
valuable  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  organic  matter  present.  When  this  is  of 
vegetable  origin,  the  ratio  is  very  high,  and  when  of  animal  origin  very  low. 
This  statement  must,  however,  be  qualified,  on  account  of  the  different  effect  of 
oxidation  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is  found  that  when  organic 
matter  of  vegetable  origin,  with  a  high  ratio  of  carbon  to  nitrogen,  is  oxidized, 
it  loses  carbon  more  rapidly  than  nitrogen,  so  that  the  ratio  is  reduced.  Thus 
unoxidized  peaty  waters  exhibit  a  ratio  varying  from  about  8  to  20  or  even 
more,  the  average  being  about  12  ;  whereas,  the  ratio  in  spring  water  originally 
containing  peaty  matter,  varies  from  about  2  to  5,  the  average  being  about  3  "2. 
When  the  organic  matter  is  of  animal  origin  the  action  is  reversed,  the  ratio 
being  increased  by  oxidation.  In  unpolluted  upland  surface  waters  the  ratio 
varies  from  about  6  to  12,  but  in  peaty  waters  it  may  amount  to  20  or  more.  In 
surface  water  from  cultivated  land  it  ranges  from  about  4  to  10,  averaging  about 
6.  In  water  from  shallow  wells  it  varies  from  about  2  to  8,  with  an  average 
of  about  4,  but  instances  beyond  this  range  in  both  directions  are  very  frequent. 
In  water  from  deep  wells  and  springs,  the  ratio  varies  from  about  2  to  6  with 
an  average  of  4,  being  low  on  account,  probably,  of  the  prolonged  oxidation  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  removes  carbon 
more  rapidly  than  nitrogen.  In  sea  water  this  action  reaches  a  maximum,  the 
time  being  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  the  ratio  is  on  the  average  about  1"7. 
This  is  probably  complicated  by  the  presence,  in  some  cases,  of  multitudes  of 
minute  living  organisms.  In  sewage  the  ratio  ranges  from  about  1  to  3,  with 
an  average  of  about  2. 

When,  in  the  case  of  a  water  containing  much  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites,  this  ratio  is  unusually  low,  incomplete  destruction  of  nitrates  during 
the^  evaporation  may  be  suspected,  and  the  determination  should  be  repeated. 
To'provide  for  this  contingency,  if  a  water  contain  any  considerable  quantity  of 
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ammonia,  it  is  woll,  wlion  coinmoiicing  the  evaporation  in  tlie  firtit  instance,  ii, 
set  aside  a  quantity  suiiiciont  for  this  roijctition,  adding  to  it  tlie  usual  proportion 
of  sulphurous  acid. 

Nitrogen  as  Ammonia. 

'.I'ho  ammonia  in  natural  waters  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  animal 
contamination,  and  its  quantity  varies  between  very  wide  limits.  In  upland 
surface  waters  it  seldom  exceeds  0-008  part,  the  average  being  about  0  002  jiarl. 
In  water  from  cultivated  land  the  average  is  about  0-005,  and  the  range  is  greatci-, 
being  from  nil  to  0-025  part,  or  even  more.  In  water  from  shallow  wells  tli.- 
variation  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  state  an  average,  all 
proportions  from  nil  to  as  much  as  2-5  parts  having  been  observed.  In  waters 
from  deep  wells  a  very  considerable  proportion  is  often  found,  amounting  to  0-1 
part  or  even  more,  the  average  being  0-01  part,  and  the  variations  considerable. 
In  spring  water  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  O'Ol  part  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia 
occurs,  the  average  being  only  0-001  part.  Sewage  usually  contains  from  2  to 
6  parts,  but  occasionally  as  much  as  9  or  10  parts,  the  average  being  about  five. 
Ammonia  is  readily  oxidized  to  nitrites  and  nitrates,  and  hence  its  presence,  in 
considerable  quantity,  usually  indicates  the  absence  of  oxidation,  and  is  generally 
coincident  with  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  That  sometimes  found  in  waters 
from  very  deep  wells  is,  however,  probably  due  to  subsequent  decomposition 
of  nitrates. 

Albuminoid  Ammonia. 

Wanklyn's  standards  for  albuminoid  ammonia  are 

High  purity,        0-0  to  0-0041  parts  per  100,000. 

Satisfactory,        0-0041  to  0-0082 

Impure,  over  0-0082  ,,  „ 

In  the  absence  of  free  ammonia,  he  does  not  condemn  a  water  unless  the 
albuminoid  exceeds  -0082,  but  a  water  yielding  -0123  he  condemns  in  any  circum- 
stances. When  the  albuminoid  ammonia  process  was  introduced  it  was  well 
known  that  there  was  a  varying  relation  between  the  quantities  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  and  the  amounts  of  different  kinds  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter. 
The  researches  of  numerous  chemists  have  confirmed  the  inference  that,  although 
a  useful  indication,  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  this  figure. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites. 

Nitrates  and  nitrites  are  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  organic 
matter,  and  almost  always  from  animal  matter.  In  upland  surface  waters  the 
proportion  varies  from  7iil  to  0-05  part  or  very  rarely  more,  but  the  majority  of 
samples  contain  none  or  mere  traces  (I.  to  V.),  the  average  being  about  0-009 
part.  In  surface  waters  from  cultivated  land  the  quantity  is  much  greater, 
varying  from  nil,  which  seldom  occurs,  to  1  parb,  the  average  being  about  0-25 
jjart.  The  proportion  in  shallow  wells  is  usually  much  greater  stUl,  ranging 
from  nil,  which  very  rarely  occurs,  to  as  much  as  25  parts,  It  would  probably 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  state  an  average,  but  quantities  of  from  2  to  5  parts 
occur  most  frequently.  In  water  from  deep  wells  the  range  is  from  nil  to  about 
3  parts,  and  occasionally  more,  the  average  being  aboiit  0-5  part.  In  spring 
water  the  range  is  about  the  same  as  in  deep  well  water,  but  the  average  is  some- 
what lower. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  when  the  supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen  is  deficient, 
the  organic  matter  in  water  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrates  present ; 
and  occasionally,  if  the  quantities  happen  to  be  suitably  proportioned,  they 
are  mutually  destroyed,  leaving  no  evidence  of  pollution.  This  reduction  of 
nitrates  often  occurs  in  deep  well  water,  as  for  example,  in  that  from  wells  in 
the  Chalk  beneath  London  Clay,  where  the  nitrates  are  often  totally  dostroj'ed. 
In  sewages,  putrefaction  speedily  sets  in,  and  during  this  condition  the  nitrates 
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are  rapidly  destroyed,  and  so  complotoly  and  uniformly  that  it  is  probably 
needless  to  attempt  tlieii'  determination,  except  in  sewages  whicli  are  very  weak,  or 
for  other  special  reasons  abnormal.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  samples,  only  a 
very  few  have  been  found  which  contauietl  any  nitrates,  and  those  only  very 
small  quantities. 

Nitrites  occurring  in  deep  springs  or  wells  no  doubt  arise  from  the  deoxidation 
of  nitrates  by  ferrous  oxide,  or  certain  forms  of  organic  matter  of  a  harmless 
nature  ;  but  whenever  they  occur  in  shallow  wells  or  river  water,  they  may  be 
of  much  greater  significance.  Their  presence  in  such  cases  is  most  probably 
due  to  recent  sewage  contamination,  and  such  waters  must  be  looked  upon  with 
great  suspicion. 

Total  Inorganic  Nitrogen. 

When  organic  matter  is  oxidized  it  is  ultimately  resolved  into  inorganic 
substances.  Its  carbon  appears  as  carbonic  acid,  its  hydrogen  as  water,  and  its 
nitrogen  as  ammonia,  nitrous  acid,  or  nitric  acid  ;  the  last  two  combining  with 
the  bases  always  present  in  water  to  form  nitrites  and  nitrates.  The  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  thus  clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  analyst  ;  but  the  nitrogen 
compounds,  as  has  been  shown,  can  be  accurately  determined,  and  furnish  us 
with  a  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  organic  matter  which  was  formerly 
present  in  the  water,  but  which  has  already  undergone  decomposition. 

The  sum  of  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  found  in  these  thi-ee  forms  constitutes 
then  a  distinct  and  valuable  term  in  the  analysis,  the  organic  nitrogen  relating  to 
the  present,  and  the  total  inorganic  nitrogen  to  the  past  conditions  of  the  water. 
Since  ammonia,  nitrites,  and  nitrates  are  quite  innocuous,  the  total  inorganic 
nitrogen  does  not  indicate  actual  evil  like  the  organic  nitrogen,  but  potential  evil, 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  innocuous  character  of  a  water  which  contains  much 
nitrogen  in  these  forms  depends  wholly  on  the  permanence  of  the  conditions 
of  temperature,  aeration,  filtration  through  soil,  etc.,  which  have  broken  up  the 
original  organic  matter  ;  it  these  should  at  any  time  fail,  the  past  contamination 
would  become  present,  the  nitrogen  appearing  in  the  organic  form,  the  water 
being  loaded  in  all  likelihood  with  putrescent  and  contagious  matter. 

In  upland  surface  waters  which  have  not  been  contaminated  to  any  extent  by 
animal  pollution  the  total  inorganic  nitrogen  rarely  exceeds  0'03  part.  In  water 
from  cultivated  districts  the  amount  is  greater,  ranging  as  high  as  1  part,  the 
average  of  a  large  number  of  samples  being  about  0*22  part.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  any  generalization  for  shallow  wells,  as  the  proportion  depends  upon  local 
circumstances.  The  amount  is  usually  large  and  may  reach,  as  seen  in  Examples 
XIII.,  the  enormous  quantity  of  twenty-five  parts  per  100,000.  Waters  con- 
taining one  to  five  parts  are  very  commonly  met  with.  In  water  from  deep 
wells  and  springs,  quantities  ranging  up  to  3  "5  parts  have  been  observed,  the 
average  on  a  large  series  of  analyses  being  0'5  part  for  deep  wells,  and  about 
0"4:  part  for  springs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  attending 
deep  wells  and  springs  are  remarkably  permanent,  and  the  amount  of  filtration 
which  the  water  undergoes  before  reaching  the  well  itself,  or  issuing  from  the 
spring  is  enormous.  Meteorological  changes  here  have  either  no  effect,  or  one 
so  small  and  slow  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  purifying  actions  which  may  be 
taking  place.  All  other  sources  of  water,  and  especially  shallow  wells,  are  on 
the  other  hand  subject  to  considerable  changes.  A  sudden  storm  after  drought 
will  wash  large  quantities  of  polluting  matter  into  the  water-course  ;  or  dissolve 
the  filth  which  has  been  concentrating  in  the  pores  of  the  soil  during  the  dry 
season,  and  carry  it  into  the  well.  Small  indications  therefore  of  a  polluted 
origin  are  very  serious  in  surface  waters  and  shallow  well  waters,  but  are  of  less 
moment  in  water  from  deep  wells  and  springs  ;  the  present  character  of  these 
being  of  chief  importance,  since  whatever  degree  of  purification  niay  be  observed, 
may  usually  be  treated  as  permanent.  The  term  "  total  inorganic  nitrogen  " 
has  been  chosen  chiefly  because  it  is  based  on  actual  results  of  analysis  without 
the  introduction  of  any  theory  whatever.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  corresponds 
very  nearly  with  the  term  "  previous  sewage  or  animal  contamination,"  which 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Frank  land,  and  which  was  employed  in  the  second 
edition  of  this  work.     Perhaps  few  terms  have  been  jnore  woefully  mis- 
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understood  and  misrepresented  than  that  phrase,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new 
term  will  be  less  liable  to  misconception,  It  will  be  remembered  the  "  previous 
sewage  contamination  "  of  a  water  was  calculated  by  multiplying  the  sum  of 
the  quantities  of  nitrogen  present  as  ammonia,  nitrates,  and  nitrites,  by  10,000 
and  deducting  320  from  the  product,  the  number  thus  obtained  representing; 
the  previous  animal  contamination  of  the  water  in  terms  of  average  filtered 
London  sewage.  In  was  purely  conventional,  for  the  proportion  of  organi< 
nitrogen  present  is  such  sewage  was  assumed  to  be  10  parts  per  l(M,00(), 
whereas  in  the  year  1857  it  was  actually  8-4  parts,  and  in  1869  only  7  parts! 
The  deduction  of  320  was  made  to  correct  for  the  average  amount  of  inorganic 
nitrogen  in  rain  water,  and  this  is  omitted  in  calculating  "total  inorganic 
nitrogen  "  for  the  following  reasons: — The  quantity  is  small,  and  the  variations 
in  composition  of  rain  water  at  different  times  and  under  different  circumstancch 
very  considerable,  and  it  appears  to  obscure  the  significance  of  the  results  of 
analysis  of  very  pure  waters  to  deduct  from  all  the  same  fixed  amount.  As, 
too,  the  average  amount  of  total  inorganic  nitrogen  in  unpolluted  surface 
waters  is  only  0-011  part  (XXVIII.),  it  cannot  be  desirable  to  apply  a  correction 
amounting  to  nearly  three  times  that  average,  and  so  place  a  water  which  contains 
0"032  part  of  total  inorganic  nitrogen  on  the  same  level  as  one  which  contains 
no  trace  of  any  previous  pollution. 

Chlorine. 

This  is  usually  present  as  sodium  chloride,  but  occasionally,  as  has  been 
mentioned  before,  it  is  most  likely  as  a  calcium  salt.  It  is  derived,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  soil,  but  more  usually  from  animal  excreta  (human  urine 
contains  about  500  parts  per  100,000),  and  is  therefore  of  considerable  importance 
in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  a  water.  Unpolluted  river  and 
spring  waters  usually  contain  less  than  one  part ;  average  towTi  sewage  about 
eleven  parts.  Shallow  well  water  may  contain  any  quantity  from  a  mere  trace 
up  to  fifty  parts  or  even  more.  Its  amount  is  scarcely  affected  by  any  degree 
of  filtration  through  soil :  thus  the  effluent  water  from  land  irrigated  with  sewage 
contains  the  same  proportion  of  chlorine  as  the  sewage,  unless  it  has  been  diluted 
by  subsoil  water  or  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Of  course,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  geological  nature  of  the  district  from  which  the  water  comes,  the 
distance  from  the  sea  or  other  source  of  chlorine,  etc.,  in  order  to  decide  on  the 
origin  of  the  chlorine.  Under  ordinary  circumstance,  a  water  containing  more 
than  three  or  four  parts  of  chlorine  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

Hardness. 

This  is  chiefly  of  importance  as  regards  the  use  of  the  water  for  cleansing 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  for  steam  boilers.  It  is  still  a  moot  point 
as  to  whether  hard  or  soft  water  is  better  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
temporary  hardness  is  often  said  to  be  that  due  to  carbonates  held  in  solution 
by  carbonic  acid,  but  this  is  not  quite  correct ;  for  even  after  prolonged 
boiling,  water  will  still  retain  about  three  parts  of  carbonate  in  solution,  and 
therefore  when  the  total  hardness  exceeds  three  parts,  that  amount  should 
be  deducted  from  the  permanent  hardness  and  added  to  the  temporary,  in  order 
to  get  the  quantity  of  carbonate  in  solution.  But  the  term  "  temporary " 
hardness  properly  applies  to  the  amount  of  hardness  which  may  be  removed 
by  boiling,  and  hence,  if  the  total  hardness  be  less  than  three  parts,  there  is 
usually  no  temporary^  As  the  hardness  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  through  and  over  which  the  water  passes,  the  variations  in  it  are  very 
great ;  that  from  igneous  strata  has  least  hardness,  followed  in  approximate 
order  by  that  from  Metamorphic,  Cambrian,  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 
Millstone  Grit,  London  Clay,  Bagshot  Beds,  New  Red  Sandstone,  Coal  Measures, 
Mountain  Limestone,  Oolite,  Chalk,  Lias,  and  Dolomite,  the  average  in  the  case 
of  the  first  bemg  2-4  parts,  and  of  the  last  41  parts.  As  animal  excreta  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lime,  highly  polluted  waters  are  usually  extremely  hartl. 
Water  from  shallow  wells  contains  varying  proportions  up  to  nearly  200  parts 
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of  total  hardness  (XIII.).  No  generalization  can  be  made  as  to  the  proportion 
of  permanent  to  temporary  hardness. 

Suspended  Matter. 

This  is  of  a  less  degree  of  importance  than  the  matters  hitherto  considered. 
From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  it  is  of  minor  interest,  because  it  may  be  in  most 
cases  readily  and  completely  removed  by  filtration.  Mineral  suspended  matter 
is,  however,  of  considerable  meclianical  importance  as  regards  the  formation  of 
impediments  in  the  river  bed  by  its  gradual  deposition,  and  as  regards  the  choking 
of  the  sand  filters  in  water-works  ;  and  organic  suspended  matter  is  at  times 
positively  injurious,  and  alwaj'S  favours  the  growth  of  minute  organisms. 

From  the  determinations  which  have  been  described,  it  is  believed  that  a  sound 
judgment  as  to  the  character  of  a  water  may  be  made,  and  the  analyst  should 
hardly  be  content  with  a  less  complete  examination.  If,  however,  from  lack 
of  time  or  other  cause,  so  much  cannot  be  done,  a  tolerably  safe  opinion  may 
be  formed,  omitting  the  determination  of  total  solid  matter,  and  organic  carbon 
and  nitrogen.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  so  doing  the  inquiry  is 
limited,  as  regards  organic  impurity,  to  the  determination  of  that  which  was 
formerly  present,  but  has  already  been  converted  into  inorganic  substances.  If 
still  less  must  suffice,  the  determination  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites  may  be 
omitted,  its  place  being  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  by%that  of  chlorine,  but 
especial  care  must  then  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  latter  by  examination 
of  the  district.  If  it  be  in  any  degree  of  mineral  origin,  no  opinion  can  be  formed 
from  it  as  to  the  likelihood  of  organic  pollution. 

General  Considerations. 

In  judging  of  the  character  of  a  sample  of  water,  due  attention  must  of 
course  be  paid  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  used.  .The  analyst 
frequently  has  only  to  decide  broadly  whether  the  water  is  good  or  bad  ;  as,  for 
example,  in  cases  of  the  domestic  supply  to  isolated  houses  or  of  existing  town 
supplies.  Water  which  would  be  fairly  well  suited  for  the  former  might  be 
very  objectionable  for  the  latter,  where  it  would  be  required  to  a  certain  extent 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  Water  which  would  be  dangerous  for  drinking  or 
cooking  may  be  used  for  certain  kinds  of  cleansing  operations  ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  unless  great  care  and  watchfulness  are  exercised  there  is  con- 
siderable danger  of  this  restriction  being  neglected,  and  especially  if  the  objection- 
able water  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the  purer  supply.  There  would  for  this  reason, 
probably,  be  some  danger  attending  a  double  supply  on  a  large  scale  in  a  town, 
even  if  the  cost  of  a  double  service  of  mains,  etc.,  were  not  prohibitive. 

It  is  often  required  to  decide  between  several  proposed  sources  of  supply,  and 
here  great  care  is  necessary,  especially  if  the  differences  between  the  samples 
are  not  great.  If  possible,  samples  should  be  examined  at  various  seasons  of 
the  year  ;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  samples  of  the  several  waters  are 
collected  as  nearly  as  possible  simultaneously  and  in  a  normal  condition.  The 
general  character  of  a  water  is  most  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  average  of  a 
systematic  series  of  analyses ;  and  for  this  reason  the  average  analysis  of 
the  water  supplies  of  London,  taken  from  the  Reports  of  Dr.  Frankland  to  the 
Registrar  General,  of  Glasgow  by  Dr.  Mills,  and  of  Birmingham  by  Dr.  Hill, 
are  included  in  the  table.  River  waters  should,  as  a  rule,  not  be  examined 
immediately  after  a  heavy  rain  when  they  are  in  flood.  A  sudden  rainfall  after 
a  dry  season  will  often  foul  a  river  more  than  a  much  heavier  and  more 
prolonged  downfall  after  average  weather.  Similarly  the  sewage  discharged 
from  a  town  at  the  beginning  of  a  heavy  rainstorm  is  usually  extremely  foul, 
the  solid  matter  which  has  been  accumulating  on  the  sides  of  the  sewers,  and  in 
corners  and  recesses,  being  rapidly  washed  out  by  the  increased  stream. 

The  possibility  of  improvement  in  quality  must  also  be  considered.  A  turbid 
water  may  generally  be  rendered  clear  by  filtration,  and  this  will  often  also 
effect  some  slight  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  organic  matter ;  but  while 
somewhat  rapid  filtration  through  sand  or  similar  material  will  usually  remove 
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all  solid  susponded  matter,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  pass  the  water  very 
slowly  through  a  luoro  efficient  material  to  destroy  any  largo  proportion  of  the 
organic  matter  in  solution.  Very  fine  sand,  animal  charcoal,  and  spongy  iron 
are  all  in  use  for  this  purpose.  The  quantity  of  available  oxygen  must  not  be 
neglected  in  considering  the  question  of  filtration.  If  the  water  contains  only 
a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter  and  is  well  aerated,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  solution  may  be  sufficient,  and  the  filtration  may  then  be  continuous  ;  but 
in  many  instances  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  then  necessary  that  the  filtration 
should  be  intermittent,  the  water  being  allowed  at  intervals  to  drain  off  from 
the  filtering  material  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  well  aerated,  after  which 
it  is  again  fit  for  work. 

Softening  water  by  Clark's  process  generally  removes  a  large  quantity  of 
organic  matter  (see  Table,  XVI.)  from  solution,  it  being  caixied  down  with 
the  calcium  carbonate  precipitate. 

It  is  evident  that  no  very  definite  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  deep 
and  shallow  wells.  In  the  foregoing  pages,  deep  wells  generally  mean  such  as 
are  more  than  100  feet  deep,  but  there  are  many  considerations  which  qualify 
this  definition.  A  deep  well  may  be  considered  essentially  as  one  the  water 
in  which  has  filtered  through  a  considerable  thickness  of  porous  material,  and 
whether  the  shaft  of  such  a  well  is  deep  or  shallow  will  depend  on  circumstances. 
If  the  shaft  passes  through  a  bed  of  clay  or  other  impervious  stratum,  and  the 
surface  water  above  that  is  rigidly  excluded,  the  well  should  be  classed  as  "  deep," 
even  if  the  shaft  is  only  a  few  feet  in  depth,  because  the  water  in  it  must- have 
passed  for  a  considerable  distance  below  the  clay.  On  the  other  hand,  however 
deep  the  shaft  of  a  well,  it  must  be  considered  as  "  shallow  "  if  water  can  enter 
the  shaft  near  the  surface,  or  if  large  cracks  or  fissures  give  free  passage  for 
surface  water  through  the  soil  in  which  the  well  is  sunk.  With  these  principles 
in  view,  the  water  from  wells  may  often  be  improved.  Every  care  should  be 
taken  to  exclude  surface  water  from  deep  wells  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  water  from 
strata  within  about  100  feet  from  the  surface  or  above  the  first  impervious  bed. 
In  very  deep  wells  which  pass  through  several  such  beds,  it  is  desirable  to 
examine  the  water  from  each  group  of  pervious  strata,  as  this  often  varies  in 
quality,  and  if  the  supply  is  sufficient,  exclude  all  but  the  best. 

In  shallow  wells  much  may  occasionally  be  accomplished  in  a  similar  manner 
by  making  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  water-tight.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
the  surface  for  some  distance  round  the  well  should  be  puddled  with  clay, 
concreted,  or  otherwise  rendered  impervious,  so  as  to  increase  the  thickness  of 
the  soil  through  which  the  water  has  to  pass.  Drains  passing  near  the  well 
should  be,  if  possible,  diverted  ;  and  of  course  cesspools  should  be  either  abolished, 
or,  if  that  is  impracticable,  removed  to  as  great  a  distance  from  the  weU  as  is 
possible,  and  in  addition  made  perfectly  water-tight.  Changes  such  as  these  tend 
to  diminish  the  uncertainty  of  the  conditions  attending  a  shallow  well,  but  in 
most  cases  such  a  source  of  supply  should,  if  possible,  be  abandoned  as  dangerous 
at  best. 
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PART  VII. 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS  OF^GASES. 

Description  of  the  necessary  Apparatus,  with  Instructions  for 
Preparing,  Etching,  Graduating,  etc. 

This  branch  of  chemical  analysis,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
accuracy,  and  in  consequence  of  the  possibiUty  of  its  application  to 
the  analysis  of  carbonates,  and  of  many  other  bodies  from  which 
gases  may  be  obtained,  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  generally 
received,  in  this  country  at  least.    It  will  therefore  be  advisable  to 
devote  some  considerable  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
For  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  gas  analysis,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Dr.  Frankland's  article  in  the  Handworterhuch 
der  Chemie,  and  more  complete  details  of  the  process  than  it 
wiU  be  necessary  to  give  here  will  be  found  in  that  article  ; 
also  in  Bunsen's  Gasometry  and  in  Dr.  Russell's  contri- 
butions to  Watts' s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Buns  en,  who  was  the  first 
successfully  to  work  out  the  processes  of  gas  analysis,  is  very 
simple.  Two  tubes,  the  absorption  tube  and  the  eudiometer, 
are  used,  in  wliich  the  measurement  and  analysis  of  the  gases 
are  performed.  The  first  of  these  tubes  is  about  250  mm. 
long  and  20  mm.  in  diameter,  closed  at  one  end,  and  with 
a  lip  at  one  side  of  the  open  extremity,  to  facihtate  the 
transference  of  the  gas  from  the  absorption  tube  (fig.  70)  to 
the  eudiometer  (fig.  71).  The  eudiometer  has  a  length  of 
from  700  to  800  mm.,  and  a  diameter  of  20  mm.  Into  the 
closed  end  two  platinum  wires  are  sealed,  so  as  to  enable  the 
operator  to  pass  an  electric  spark  through  any  gas  which  the 
tube  may  contain.  The  mode  of  sealing  in  the  platinum 
wires  is  as  foUows  : — When  the  end  of  the  tube  is  closed,  and 
while  still  hot,  a  finely  pointed  blowpipe  flame  is  directed 
against  the  side  of  the  tube  at  the  base  of  the  hemispherical 
Fig.  70.  end.  When  the  glass  is  soft,  a  piece  of  white-hot  platinum 
wire  is  pressed  against  it  and  rapidly  drawn  away.  By  tliis 
means  a  small  conical  tube  is  produced.  This  operation  is  then 
repeated  on  the  opposite  side  (fig.  72).  One  of  the  conical  tubes  is 
next  cut  off  near  to  the  eudiometer,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  orifice 
(fig.  73),  through  which  a  piece  of  the  moderately  thin  platinum 
wire,  reaching  about  two-thirds  across  the  tube,  is  passed.  The  fine 
blowpipe  flame  is  now  brought  to  play  on  the  wire  at  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  tube  ;  the  glass  rapidly  fuses  round  the  wire,  making 
a  perfectly  gas-tight  joint.  If  it  should  be  observed  that  the  tube 
has  any  tendency  to  collapse  during  the  heating,  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  blow  gently  into  the  oi3en][end  of  the  tube.  Tills  may  be  con- 
veniently done  by  means  of  a  long  piece  of  caoutchouc  connector, 
attached  to  the  eudiometer,  which  enables  the  operator  to  \\  atcli  the 
effect  of  the  blowing  more  easily  than  if  the  mouth  were  applied 
directly  to  the  tube.  When  a  perfect  fusion  of  the  glass  round  the 
wire  has  been  effected,  the  point  on  the  opposite  side  is  cut  off, 
and  a  second  wire  sealed  in  in  the  same  manner  (fig.  74).  The 
end  of  the  tube  must  be  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly  ;  if 
proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  this,  fracture  is  very  liable  to 
ensue.  When  perfectly  cold,  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  rounded 
end  is  passed  up  the  eudiometer,  and  the  two  wires  carefully 
pressed  against  the  end  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  he  in  contact  m  ith 
the  glass,  with  a  space  of  1  or  2  mm.  between  their  points 
(fig.  75).  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  wires,  when  sealed  in, 
are  made  to  reach  so  far  across  the  tube.  The  ends  of  the 
wires  projecting  outside  the  tube  are  then  bent  into  loops. 
These  loops  must  be  carefully  treated,  for  if  frequently  bent 
they  are  very  apt  to  break  off  close  to  the  glass  ;  besides  this, 
the  bending  of  the  wire  sometimes  causes  a  minute  crack  in 
the  glass,  which  may  spread  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
tube.  These  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  cutting  off  the 
wire  close  to  the  glass,  and  carefully  smoothing  the  ends  by 
rubbing  them  with  a  piece  of  ground  glass  until  they  are 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  tube  (fig.  76).  In  order  to  make 
contact  with  the  induction  coil,  a  wooden  American  paper- 
chp,  lined  with  platinum  foil,  is  made  to  grasp  the  tube  ;  the 
foil  is  connected  with  two  strong  loops  of  platinum  wires, 
and  to  these  the  wires  from  the  coil  are  attached  (fig.  77). 
In  this  way  no  strain  is  put  on  the  eudiometer  wires  by  the 
weight  of  the  wires  from  the  coil,  and  perfect  contact  is 
ensured  between  the  foil  and  platinum  wires.  It  is  also  easy 
to  clean  the  outside  of  the  eudiometer  without  fear  of  injuring 
the  instrument. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  examine  if  the  glass  is  perfectly 
fused  to  the  wires.  For  this  purpose  the  eudiometer  is  filled 
with  mercury,  and  inverted  in  the  trough.  If  the  tube  has 
800  mm.  divisions,  a  vacuous  space  will  be  formed  in  the 
upper  end.  Note  the  height  of  the  mercury,  and  if  this 
remains  constant  for  a  while  the  wires  are  properly  sealed. 
Should  the  eudiometer  be  short,  hold  it  in  the  hands,  and 
bring  it  down  with  a  quick  movement  upon  the  edge  of  the 
india-rubber  cushion  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  taking  care 
that  the  force  of  impact  is  slight,  else  the  mercury  may 
fracture  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube.  By  jerking  the  eudi- 
ometer thus,  a  momentary  vacuum  is  formed,  and  if  there  is  ^..^  _| 
any  leakage,  small  bubbles  of  air  will  arise  from  the  junction  ^'  ' 
of  the  wires  with  the  glass. 

The  tubes  are  graduated  by  the  following  processes  : — A  cork  is 
fitted  into  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  a  piece  of  stick,  a  file,  or  any- 
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thing  that  will  make  a  convenient  handle,  is  thrust  into  the  cork. 
The  tube  is  heated  over  a  charcoal  fire  or  combustion  furnace,  and 
coated  with  melted  wax  by  means  of  a  camel' s-hair  brush.  Some- 
times a  iow  drops  of  turpentine  are  mixed  with  the  wax  to  render 
it  less  brittle,  but  this  is  not  always  necessary.  If  on  coohng  it 
should  be  found  that  the  layer  of  wax  is  not  uniform,  the  tube  may 
be  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position  before  a  fire  and  slowly 
rotated  so  as  to  heat  it  evenly.  The  wax  will  then  be  evenly 
distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the  excess  flowing  ofiF.  The 


Fig.  72.  Fig.  73. 


Fig.  76.  Fig.  77. 


tube  must  not  be  raised  to  too  high  a  temperature,  or  the  wax  may 
become  too  thin  ;  but  all  thick  masses  should  be  avoided,  as  they 
may  prove  troublesome  in  the  subsequent  operation. 

The  best  and  most  accurate  mode  of  marking  the  millimetre 
divisions  on  the  wax  is  by  a  graduating  machine  ;  but  the  more 
usual  process  is  to  copy  the  graduations  from  another  tube  in  the 
following  manner.  A  hard  glass  tube,  on  which  millimetre  divisions 
have  already  been  deeply  etched,  is  fixed  in  a  groove  in  the  graduat- 
ing table,  a  straight-edge  of  brass  being  screwed  down  on  the  tube 
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and  covering  the  ends  of  the  hnes.    The  standard  tube  is  shown  in 
the  figure  at  the  right-hand  end  of  tlie  ajjparatus  (fig.  78).  The 
waxed  tube  is  secured  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  groove,  and  above 
it  are  fixed  two  brass  plates,  one  with  a  straight-edge,  and  the  other 
witli  notches  at  intervals  of  5  mm. 
tlie  alternate  notches  being  longer 
than  the  intermediate  ones  (fig. 
79).    A  stout  rod  of  wood  pro- 
vided witli  a  sharp  steel  point 
near  one  end,  and  a  penknife 
blade  at  the  other  (fig.  80),  is 
held  so  that  the  steel  point  rests 
in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
graduated    tube,    being  gently 
pressed  at  the  same  time  against 
the  edge  of  the  brass  plate  ;  the 
point  of  the  knife-blade  is  then 
moved  by  the  operator's  right 
hand  across  the  portion  of  the 
waxed  tube  wliich  Ues  exposed 
between  the  two  brass  plates. 
When  the  line  has  been  scratched 
on  the  wax,  the  point  is  moved 
along  the  tube  until  it  faUs  into 
the  next  division  ;  another  hne  is 
now  scratched  on  the  wax,  and 
so  on.    At  every  fifth  division 
the  knife-blade  will   enter  the 
notches  in  the  brass  plate,  making 
a  longer  line  on  the  tube.  After 
a  Httle  practice  it  will  be  found 
easy  to  do  fifty  or  sixty  divisions 
in  a  minute,  and  with  perfect 
regularity.    Before  the  tube  is 
removed  from  the  apparatus,  it 
must  be  carefully  examined  to 
see  if  any  mistake  has  been  made. 
It  may  have  happened  that  during 
the  graduation  the  steel  point 
sUpped  out  of  one  of  the  divisions 
in  the  standard  tube  ;  if  this  has 
taken  place,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  distance  between  the  line 
made  at  that  time  and  those  on 
each  side  of  it  will  not  be  equal, 
or  a  crooked  or  double  line  may 
have   been   produced.    This  is 
easily   obUterated   by  touching 
the  wax  with  a  piece  of  heated 
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platinum  wire,  after  which  another  line  is  marked.  The  tube  is 
now  taken  out  of  the  table,  and  once  more  examined.  If  any 
portions  of  wax  have  been  scraped  off  by  the  edges  of  the  apparatus, 
or  by  the  screws,  the  coating  must  be  repaired  with  the  hot  platinum 
wire.  Numbers  have  next  to  be  marked  opposite  each  tenth 
division,  beginning  from  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  the  first 
division,  which  should  be  about  10  mm.  from  the  end,  being  marked 
10  (see  fig.  75).    The  figures  may  be  well  made  with  a  steel  pen. 


Fig.  81. 


This  has  the  advantage  of  producing  a  double  line  when  the  nib 
is  pressed  against  the  tube  in  making  a  down  stroke.  The  date, 
the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  tube,  or  its  number,  may  now  be 
written  on  the  tube. 

The  etcliing  by  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  performed  by  support- 
ing the  tube  by  two  pieces  of  wire  over  a  long  narrow  leaden  trough 
containing  sulphuric  acid  and  powdered  fluor-spar  (fig.  81),  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a  cloth  or  sheet  of  paper.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  the  cork  in  the  end  of  the  tube  to  prevent  the 


Fig.  82.  Fig.  83. 


access  of  liydrofluoric  acid  to  the  interior,  Avhich  might  cause  the 
tube  to  lose  its  transparency  to  a  considerable  extent.    The  time 
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required  for  the  action  of  the  gas  varies  with  the  kind  of  glas8 
employed.  With  ordinary  flint  glass  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  is  quite  sufficient ;  if  the  leaden  trough  is  heated,  the  action 
will  take  place  still  more  rapidly.  The  tube  is  removed  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  wax  scraped  off  from  a  part  of 
one  of  the  lines  ;  and  if  the  division  can  be  felt  with  the  finger-nail 
or  the  point  of  a  knife,  the  operation  is  finished  ;  if  not,  the  Max 
must  be  replaced,  and  the  tube  restored  to  the  trough.  Wlicn 
sufficiently  etched,  the  tube  is  washed  with  water,  heated  before 
a  fire,  and  the  wax  Aviped  off  with  a  warm  cloth. 

The  etching  may  also  be  effected  with  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid, 
by  applying  it  to  the  divisions  on  the  waxed  tube  with  a  brush,  or 
by  placing  the  eudiometer  in  a  gutta-percha  tube  closed  at  one 
end,  and  containing  some  of  the  liquid. 

As  all  glass  tubes  are  liable  to  certain  irregularities  of  diameter, 
it  follows  that  equal  lengths  of  a  graduated  glass  tube  will  not 
contain  exactly  equal  volumes  ;  hence  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  obtain  by  measurement  of  length  the  capacity  of  the  closed  end 
of  the  tube. 

In  order  to  provide  for  this,  the  tube  must  be  carefully  calibrated. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  supported  vertically  (fig.  82),  and  successive 
quantities  of  mercury  poured  in  from  a  measure.  This  measure 
should  contain  about  as  much  mercury  as  ten  or  twenty  divisions 
of  the  eudiometer,  and  is  made  of  a  piece  of  thick  glass  tube,  closed 
at  one  end,  and  with  the  edges  of  the  open  end  ground  perfectly 
flat.  The  tube  is  fixed  into  a  piece  of  wood  in  order  to  avoid 
heating  its  contents  during  the  manipulation.  The  measure  may 
be  filled  with  mercury  from  a  vessel  closed  with  a  stop-cock 
terminating  in  a  narrow  vertical  tube,  which  is  passed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  measure  (fig.  83).  On  carefully  opening  the  stop-cock  the 
mercury  flows  into  the  measure  without  leaving  any  air-bubbles 
adhering  to  the  sides.  A  glass  plate  is  now  pressed  on  the  ground 
edges  of  the  tube,  which  expels  the  excess  of  mercury  and  leaves 
the  measure  entirely  filled.  The  mercury  may  be  introduced  into 
the  measure  in  a  manner  which  is  simpler  and  as  effectual,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  convenient,  by  first  closing  it  with  a  glass 
plate,  and  depressing  it  in  the  mercurial  trough,  removing  the 
plate  from  the  tube,  and  again  replacing  it  before  raising  the 
measure  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  After  pouring  each 
measured  quantity  of  mercury  into  the  eudiometer,  the  air-bubbles 
are  carefully  detached  from  the  sides  by  means  of  a  thin  wooden 
rod  or  piece  of  whalebone,  and  the  level  of  the  mercury  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  curved  surface  observed. 

In  all  measurements  in  gas  analysis  it  is,  of  course,  essential  that 
the  eye  should  be  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury, 
for  the  parallax  ensuing  if  this  were  not  the  case  would  produce 
grave  errors  in  the  readings.  The  placing  of  the  eye  in  the  proper 
position  may  be  ensured  in  two  ways.  A  small  piece  of  looking- 
glass  (the  back  of  which  is  painted,  or  covered  with  paper  to  prevent 
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the  accidental  soiling  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough)  is  placed  behind, 
and  in  contact  Avith  the  eudiometer.  The  head  is  now  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  the  reflection  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  precisely 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  the 
measurement  made.  As  this  process  necessitates  the  hand  of  the 
operator  being  placed  near  the  eudiometer,  which  might  cause  the 
warming  of  the  tube,  it  is  preferable  to  read  off  with  a  telescope 
placed  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  six  feet  from  the  eudiometer. 
The  telescope  is  fixed  on  a  stand  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the 
supjDort  is  made  to  slide  on  a  vertical  rod.    The  image  of  the  surface 

of  the  mercury  is  brought  to 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  the 
telescope,  indicated  by  the 
cross  wires  in  the  eyepiece, 
and  the  reading  taken. 
The  telescope  has  the 
advantage  of  magnifying 
the  graduations,  and  thus 
facilitating  the  estimation 
by  the  eye  of  tenths  of  the 
divisions.  Fig.  84  repre- 
sents the  appearance  of 
the  tube  and  mercury  as 
seen  by  an  inverting  tele- 
scope. 

By  this  method  the 
capacity  of  the  tube  at 
different  parts  of  its  length 
is  determined.  If  the  tube  were  of  uniform  bore,  each  measure  of 
mercury  would  occupy  the  same  length  in  the  tube  ;  but  as  this  is 
never  the  case,  the  value  of  the  divisions  at  all  parts  of  the  tube  will 
not  be  found  to  be  the  same. 

From  the  data  obtained  by  measuring  the  space  in  the  tube  which 
is  occupied  by  equal  volumes  of  mercury,  a  table  is  constructed  by 
which  the  comparative  values  of  each  milhmetre  of  the  tube  can  be 
found.  The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  calibration  of 
a  short  absorption  eudiometer  : 

On  the  introduction  of  the  3rd  vohitne  of  mercury,  the  reading  was  12"8  mm. 

4th  .,  ,.  18-4 


Fi2.  84. 


5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 


24-0 
29-8 
85-2 
41  0 


Thus,  the  standard  volumes  occupied  5"6  mm.  between  12"8  and  18'4 

5'G  „       18-4    „  24-0 

5-8  ,,      24-0    „  29-8 

.5-4  ,,       29-8    ,,  85-2 

5-8  „       35-2  41-0 

If  we  assume  the  measure  of  mercury  to  contain  5*8  volumes  (the 
greatest  difference  between  two  consecutive  readings  on  the  tube), 
the  volume  at  the  six  points  above  given  will  be  as  follows : — 
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At  12-8  it  will  be  17-4  or  5-8x3 


18-4  „  23-2  „  5-8  x4 

24-0  „  29-0  „  5-8x5 

29-8  „  34-8  „  5-8  x6 

35-2  „  40-6  „  5-8  x7 

41-0  „  46-4  „  5-8  x8 


Between  the  first  and  second  readings  these  5*8  volumes  are 
contained  in  5-6  divisions,  consequently  each  milUmetre  corresponds 
5*8 

to  —  =  r0357  vol.    This  is  also  the  value  of  the  divisions  between 
5-6 

the  second  and  third  readings.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  1  mm. 
contains  1  vol.  ;  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  1  mm.  contains 
5'8 

—  =  1-0741  vol.  ;  and  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  mm.  =  1  vol, 
5-4 

From  these  data  the  value  of  each  milhmetre  on  the  tube  can 
readily  be  calculated.  Thus  13  will  contain  the  value  of  12-8  + the 
value  of  0-2  of  a  division  at  this  part  of  the  tube,  or  17'4+ (1-0357  x 
0-2)  =  17-60714.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  go  beyond  the 
second  place  of  decimals,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  first 
place  is  sufiicient.  Thus,  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  necessary 
volumes  from  the  experimental  numbers,  we  find  the  values  of  the 
divisions  nearest  to  the  six  points  at  which  the  readings  were  taken 
to  be — 


13 

=  17-61 

or 

17-6 

18 

=22-79 

22-8 

24 

=  29  00 

)5 

29-0 

30 

=  35-00 

>> 

35-0 

35 

=40-38 

5) 

40-4 

41 

=  46-40 

)  » 

46-4 

In  a  precisely  similar  manner  the  values  of  the  intermediate 
divisions  are  calculated,  and  we  thus  obtain  the  folloAving  table  : — 


w 
bn 

tn 

tn 

a 
'•5 

Values. 

Values. 

Values. 

<s 

c3 
(B 

P5 

d 

(D 

Pi 

10 

14-50 

14-5 

21 

25-89 

25-9 

32 

37-15 

37-1 

11 

15-54 

15-5 

22 

26-93 

26-9 

33 

38-22 

38-2 

12 

16-57 

16-6 

23 

27-96 

28-0 

34 

39-30 

39-3 

13 

17-61 

17-6 

24 

2900 

29-0 

35 

40-38 

40-4 

14 

18-65 

18-6 

25 

30-00 

30-0 

36 

41-40 

41-4 

15 

19-68 

19-7 

26 

31-00 

31-0 

37 

42-40 

42-4 

16 

20-71 

20-7 

27 

32-00 

32-0 

38 

43-40 

43-4 

17 

21-75 

21-8 

28 

33-00 

33-0 

39 

44-40 

44-4 

18 

22-79 

22-8 

29 

34-00 

34-0 

40 

45-40 

45-4 

19 

23-82 

23-8 

30 

35-00 

35-0 

41 

46-40 

46-4 

20 

24-86 

24-9 

31 

36-07 

36-1 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 
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If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  the  capacity  of  the  tube  in  cubic  centi- 
metres it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  tlie  weight  of  the  quantity 
of  mercury  the  measure  delivers,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
cahbration  was  made,  and  to  calculate  the  contents  by  the  following 
formula  : — 

gr  x(l+0-0001815<) 
13-596V 

in  which  g  represents  the  weight  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the 
measure,  t  the  temperature  at  which  the  calibration  is  made, 
0*0001815  being  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury  for  each 
degree  centigrade,  V  the  volume  read  off  in  the  eudiometer,  and  C 
the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  required.  (13'596  =  sp.  gr.  of 
mercury  at  0°  C.) 

A  correction  has  to  be  made^to  every  number  in  the  table  on 
account  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  assuming  a  convex  form  in 
the  tube.  During  the  cahbration,  the  convexity  of  the  mercury  is 
turned  towards  the  open  end  of  the  tube  (fig.  85),  whilst  in  the 
measurement  of  a  gas  the  convexity  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction 
(fig.  86).  It  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  of  mercury  measured 
during  the  cahbration,  while  the  eudiometer  is  inverted,  will  be 
less  than  a  volume  of  gas  contained  in  the  tube  when  the  mercury 
stands  at  the  same  division,  while  the  eudiometer  is  erect.  The 
necessary  amount  of  correction  is  determined  by  observing  the 
position  of  the  top  of  the  meniscus,  and  then  introducing  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  subhmate,  which  will  immediately 
cause  the  surface  of  the  mercury  to  become  horizontal  (fig.  87), 
and  again  measuring. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  fig.  85  the  top  of  the  meniscus  was 
at  the  division  39,  whereas  in  fig.  87,  after  the  addition  of  corrosive 
subhmate,  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  mercury  stands  at  38-7, 
giving  a  depression  of  0*3  mm.  If  the  tube  were  now  placed 
vertical,  and  gas  introduced  so  that  the  top  of  the  meniscus  was  at 


*Fig.  85.  *rig.  86.  Fig.  87. 


In  these  the  mercury  should  just  touch  39. 

2  L 
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39,  and  if  it  were  now  possible  to  overcome  the  capillarity,  tho 
horizontal  surface  would  stand  at  39 '3.  The  small  cylinder  of  gas 
between  38*7  and  39-3,  or  0-6  division,  would  thus  escape  measure- 
ment. This  number  0-6  is  therefore  called  tlie  error  of  meniscus, 
and  must  be  added  to  all  readings  of  gas  in  the  eudiometer.  The 
difference,  therefore,  between  the  two  readings  is  multiphed  by 
two,  and  the  volume  represented  by  the  product  obtained— the 
error  of  meniscus — is  added  to  the  measurements  before  finding 
the  corresponding  capacities  by  the  table.  In  the  case  of  the  tube, 
of  which  the  cahbration  is  given  above,  the  difference  between  the 
two  readings  was  0*4  mm.,  making  the  error  of  meniscus  0-8. 

All  experiments  in  gas  analysis,  with 
the  apparatus   described,    should  be 
conducted  in  a  room  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  with  the  window  facing 
the  north,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  cannot 
penetrate  into  it,  and  carefuUy  pro- 
tected from  flues  or  any  source  of  heat 
which  might  cause  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.    The  mercury 
employed  should  be  purified,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  lead  and  tin,  which  may 
be  done  by  leaving  it  in  contact  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  in  a  shallow  vessel 
for  some  time,  or  by  keeping  it  when 
out  of  use  under  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  wliich  some  mercurous 
sulphate  has  been  added.  This  mercury 
reservoir  may  conveniently  be  made  of 
a  glass  globe  with  a  neck  at  the  top  and 
a  "^stop-cock  at  the  bottom  (fig.  88), 
which  is  not  filled  more  than  one-half, 
so  as  to  maintain  as  large  a  surface  as 
possible  in  contact  with  the  sulphuric 
acid.    Any  foreign  metals  (-odth  the 
exception  of  silver,  gold,  and  platinum) 
which  mliy  be  present  are  removed  by 
the  mercurous  sulphate,  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  mercury  being  precipitated. 
This  process,  wliich  was  originated  by 
M.  Deville,  has  been  in  use  for  many 
years  with  very  satisfactory  results,  the 
mercury  being  always  clean  and  dry 
when  drawn  from  the  stop-cock  at  the 
bottom  of  the  globe.    The  mouth  of 
the  globe  should  be  kept  closed  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  water  by  the 
sulphuric  acid. 


Fig.  88. 


In  aU  cases  where  practicable,  gases  should  be. measured  when 
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completely  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  :  to  ensure  this,  tlie 
top  of  the  eudiometer  and  absorption  tubes  should  be  moistened 
before  the  introduction  of  the  mercury.  This  may  be  done  by 
dipping  the  end  of  a  piece  of  iron  Avire  into  water,  and  touching 
the  interior  of  the  closed  extremity  of  the  tube  witli  the  point  of 
the  wire. 

In  filhng  the  eudiometer,  the  greatest  care  must  of  course  be 
taken  to  exclude  all  air-bubbles  from  the  tubes.  This  may  be 
effected  in  several  ways  :  the  eudiometer  may  be  held  in  an  inverted 
or  inchned  position,  and  the  mercury  introduced  through  a  narrow 
glass  tube  Avliich  passes  to  the  end  of  the  eudiometer  and 
communicates,  with  the  intervention  of  a  stop-cock,  with  a  reservoir 
of  mercury  (fig.  89).  On  carefully  opening  the  stop-cock,  the 
mercury  slowly  flows  into  the  eudiometer,  entirely  displacing  the 
air.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the  eudiometer 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  carefully  introducing  the 
mercury  from  a  test  tube  without  a  rim  (fig.  90).  Any  minute 
bubbles  adhering  to  the  side  may  generally  be  removed  by  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  with  the  thumb,  and  allowing  a  small  air 
bubble  to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  thus  to  wash  it  out.  After  filhng  the 
eudiometer  entirely  with  mercury,  and  inverting  it  over  a  trough, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  air-bubbles  have  been  removed. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  gases,  the  eudiometer  should  be  placed 
in  a  shghtly  inchned  position,  being  held  by  a  support  attached  to 


Fig.  89. 


the  mercurial  trough  (fig.  91),  and  the  gas  transferred  from  the  tube 
in  which  it  has  been  collected.  The  eudiometer  is  now  put  in  an 
absolutely  vertical  position,  determined  by  a  plumb-Une  placed 
near  it,  and  a  thermometer  suspended  in  close  proximity.  It  must 
then  be  left  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  no  one  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  room  in  the  meantime.  After  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the 
operator  enters  the  room,  and,  by  means  of  the .  telescope  placed 
several  feet  from  the  mercury  table,  carefully  observes  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube,  estimating  the  tenths  of  a  division  with 
the  eye,  which  can  readily  be  done  after  a  Httle  practice.  He  next 
reads  the  thermometer  with  the  telescope,  and  finally  the  height 
of  the  mercury  in  the  trough  is  read  off  on  the  tube,  for  which  purpose 

2  L  2 
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the  trough  must  have  glass  sides.  The  difference  between  these  two 
numbers  is  the  length  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  eudiometer, 
and  has  to  be  subtracted  from  the  reading  of  the  barometer.  It 
only  remains  to  take  the  height  of  the  barometer.  The  most 
convenient  form  of  instrument  for  gas  analysis  is  the  siphon 
barometer,  with  the  divisions  etched  on  the  tube.  This  is  placed 
on  the  mercury  table,  so  that  it  may  be  read  by  the  telescope 
immediately  after  the  measurements  in  the  eudiometer.  There  are 
two  methods  of  numbering  the  divisions  on  the  barometer  :  in  one 
the  zero  point  is  at  or  near  the  bend  of  the  tube,  in  which  case  the 
height  of  the  lower  column  must  be  subtracted  from  that  of  the 
higher  ;  in  the  other  the  zero  is  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  tube, 
so  that  the  numbers  have  to  be  added  to  obtain  the  actual  height. 
In  cases  of  extreme  accuracy,  a  correction  must  be  made  for  the 


Fig.  90. 


temperature  of  the  barometer,  which  is  determined  by  a  thermometer 
suspended  in  the  open  hmb  of  the  instrument,  and  passing  through 
a  plug  of  cotton  wool.  Just  before  observing  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  depressed  for  a  moment 
into  the  mercury  in  the  open  hmb,  thus  causing  a  movement  of  the 
mercurial  column,  which  overcomes  any  tendency  that  it  may 
have  to  adhere  to  the  glass. 

In  every  case  the  volume  observed  must  be  reduced  to  the  normal 
temperature  and  pressure,  in  order  to  render  the  results  comparable. 
If  the  absolute  volume  is  required,  the  normal  pressure  of  760  mm. 
must  be  employed  ;  but  when  comparative  volumes  only  are  desired, 
the  pressure  of  1000  mm.  is  generally  adopted,  as  it  somewhat 
simphfies  the  calculation.  In  the  following  formula  for  correction 
of  the  volume  of  gases — 

Vi=the  corrected  volume. 

V=the  volume  found  in  the  table,  and  corresponding  to  the 
observed  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  eudiometer,  the  error  of 
meniscus  being  of  course  included. 

B  =  the  height  of  the  barometer  (corrected  for  temperature,  if 
necessary)  at  the  time  of  measurement. 

6= the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough 
and  in  the  eudiometer. 

^  =  the  temperature  in  centigrade  degrees. 

T=the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  in  millimetres  of  mercury  at 
t°.  This  number  is,  of  course,  only  employed  when  the  gas  is 
saturated  with  moisture  at  the  time  of  measurement. 
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Then 

V  Vx(B-6-T) 
1    760  X  (1+0-0036650 
when  the  pressure  of  760  mm.  is  taken  as  the  normal  one  ;  or, 
V  Vx(B-6-T) 
1    1000  x(l+0-003665i) 
when  the  normal  pressure  of  1  metre  is  adopted. 

In  cases  where  the  temperature  at  measurement  is  below  0° 
(which  rarely  happens),  the  factor  1—0-003665^  must  be  used. 

The  following  table  may  be  of  value  in  gas  analysis  : — 


Density  and  volume  of  Mercury  and  of  Water. 


t°c. 

Mercury. 

Water. 

Weight  of  1  c.c. 

Volume  of  1  gm. 

Weight  of  1  c.c. 

Volume  of  1  gm. 

0 

13-596 

•073551 

•999884 

1-000116 

4 

13-586 

-073605 

1-000013 

•999987 

5 

13-584 

•073617 

1-000003 

•999997 

10 

13-572 

-073681 

-999760 

1^000240 

15 

13-559 

•073752 

•999173 

1-000828 

20 

13-547 

•073817 

•998272 

1-001731 

25 

13-535 

•073885 

•997133 

1-002875 

30 

13-523 

•073953 

•9957^8 

1-004240 

Tables  have  been  constructed  containing  the  values  of  T  ;  of 
1000  X  (1+0-0036650,  and  of  760  x  (1 +0-003665^,  which  very 


Fig.  91. 
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much  facilitate  the  numerous  calculations  required  in  this  branch  of 
analysis.*    These  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

We  shall  now  be  in  a  position  to  examine  the  methods  employed 
in  gas  analysis.  Some  gases  may  be  determined  directly  ;  that  is, 
they  may  be  absorbed  by  certain  reagents,  the  diminution  of  the 
volume  indicating  the  quantity  of  the  gas  present.  Some  are 
determined  indirectly  ;  that  is,  by  exploding  them  with  other  gases, 
and  measuring  the  quantities  of  the  products.  Some  gases  may  be 
determined  either  directly  or  indirectly,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  found. 


1.  GASES  DETERMINED  DIRECTLY. 

A.  Gases  Absorbed  by  Crystallized  Sodium  Phosphate 

and  by  Potassium  Hydrate  : — 

Hydrochloric  acid,  HCl, 
Hydrobromic  acid,  HBr, 
Hydriodic  acid,  HI. 

B.  Gases  Absorbed  by  Potassium  Hydrate,  but  not  by 

Crystallized  Sodium  Phosphate  : — 

Carbonic  anhydride,  COg, 
Sulphurous  anhydride,  SOg, 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  HgS. 

C.    Gases  Absorbed  by  neither  Crystallized  Sodium 
Phosphate  nor  Potassium  Hydrate  : — 

Oxygen,  0^, 
Nitric  oxide,  NO, 
Carbonic  oxide,  CO, 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  composition  C„H2,„ 
Hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  (CnHgn+xla^ 
Hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  C„H2„+2, 
except  Marsh  gas. 

2.  GASES  DETERMINED  INDIRECTLY. 

Hydrogen,  Hg, 
Carbonic  oxide,  CO, 
Marsh  gas,  or  Methane,  CH4, 
Ethane,  C^H.^, 
Ethyl  hydride,  CgHg, 
Butane,  C^H^q, 
Propyl  hydride,  CgHg, 
Butyl  hydride,  CjiiQ, 
Nitrogen,  Ng. 

•  Mr.  Sutton  will  forward  a  copy  of  these  Tables,  printed  separately  for  laboratory 
use,  to  any  one  desiring  them,  on  receipt  of  the  necessary  address. 
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Group  A,  consisting-  of  Hydrochloric,  Hydrobromic,  and 

Hydriodic  Acids. 

In  Bunsen's  method  the  reagents  for  absorption  are  generally 
used  in  the  solid  form,  in  the  shape  of  bullets.  To  make  the  bullets 
of  sodium  phosphate,  the  end  of  a  piece  of  platinum  wire,  of  about 
one  foot  in  length,  is  coiled  up  and  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  pistol- 
bullet  mould.  It  is  well  to  bend  the  handles  of  the  mould,  so  that 
when  it  is  closed  the  handles  are  in  contact,  and  may  be  fastened 
together  by  a  piece  of  copper  wire  (fig.  92).    The  usual  practice 


Fig.  92.  Fig.  93. 

is  to  place  the  platinum  wire  in  the  hole  through  which  the  mould 
is  filled  ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  file  a  small  notch  in  one  of 
the  faces  of  the  open  mould,  and  place  the  wire  in  the  notch  before 
the  mould  is  closed.  In  this  manner  the  wire  is  not  in  the  way 
during  the  casting,  and  it  is  subsequently  more  easy  to  trim  the 
bullet.  Some  ordinary  crystallized  sodium  phosphate  is  fused  in 
a  platinum  crucible  (or  better,  in  a  small  piece  of  wide  glass  tube, 
closed  at  one  end  and  with  a  spout  at  the  other,  and  held  by  a 
copper- wire  handle),  and  poured  into  the  bullet  mould  (fig.  93). 
When  quite  cold,  the  mould  is  first  gently  warmed  in  a  gas-flame, 
opened,  and  the  bullet  removed.  If  the  warming  of  the  mould  is 
omitted,  the  bullet  is  frequently  broken  in  consequence  of  its 
adhering  to  the  metal.  Some  chemists  recommend  the  use  of 
sodium  sulphate  instead  of  phosphate,  which  may  be  made  into 
balls  by  dipping  the  coiled  end  of  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  into  the 
salt  fused  in  its  water  of  crystallization.  On  removing  the  wire, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  salt  will  remain  attached  to  the  wire.  When 
this  has  sohdified,  it  is  again  introduced  for  a  moment,  and  a  larger 
quantity  will  collect ;  and  this  is  repeated  until  the  ball  is 
sufficiently  large.  The  balls  must  be  quite  smooth,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  any  air  into  the  eudiometer.  When 
the  bullets  are  made  in  a  mould,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  short 
cyhnder  which  is  produced  by  the  orifice  through  which  the  fused 
salt  has  been  poured. 

In  the  determination  of  these  gases,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  perfectly  dry.    This  may  be  attained  by  introducing  a  bullet  of 
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fused  calcium  chloride.  After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  the  bullet 
may  be  removed,  the  absorj)tion  tube  ]ilaced  in  a  vertical  position, 
with  thermometer,  etc.,  arranged  for  the  reading,  and  left  for  half 
an  hour  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When  the  reading 
has  been  taken,  one  of  the  bullets  of  sodium  phosphate  or  sodium 
sulphate  is  depressed  in  the  trough,  wiped  with  the  fingers  v/hile 

under  the  mercury  in  order  to 
remove  any  air  that  it  might  have 
carried  down  with  it,  and  introduced 
into  the  absorption  tube,  which  for 
this  purpose  is  inchned  and  held  in 
one  hand,  wliile  the  bullet  is  passed 
into  the  tube  with  the  other.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  the 
platinum  wire  is  covered  with 
mercury  while  the  bullet  remains  in 
the  gas,  otherwise  there  is  a  risk  of 
air  entering  the  tube  between  the 
mercury  and  the  wire  (fig.  94). 

After  standing  for  an  hour,  the 
bullet  is  withdrawn  from  the 
absorption  tube.  This  must  be 
done  with  some  precaution,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  gas  being  removed  from 
Fig.  94.  the  tube.    It  is  best  done  by  dramng 

down  the  bullet  by  a  brisk  move- 
ment of  the  wire,  the  gas  being  detached  from  the  bullet  during  the 
rapid  descent  of  the  latter  into  the  mercury.  The  bullet  may  then 
be  more  slowly  removed  from  the  tube.  As  sodium  phosphate  and 
sodium  sulphate  contain  water  of  crystaUization,  and  a  correspond- 
ing proportion  of  this  is  Uberated  for  every  equivalent  of  sodium 
chloride  formed,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bullets  are  not  too 
small,  else  the  water  set  free  mil  soil  the  sides  of  the  eudiometer, 
especially  if  there  is  a  large  volume  of  gas  to  be  absorbed.  As 
a  further  precaution,  drive  off  some  of  the  water  of  crystaUization 
before  casting  the  bullet.  When  the  bullet  has  been  removed,  the 
gas  must  be  dried  as  before  with  calcium  chloride  and  again 
measured.  If  two  or  more  of  the  gases  are  present  in  the  mixture 
to  be  analyzed,  the  sodium  phosphate  ball  must  be  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  determined  by  the 
ordinary  analytical  methods.  If  this  has  to  be  done,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  sodium  phosphate  employed  is  free  from  chlorine. 


Group  B.    Gases  absorbed  by  Potassium  Hydrate,  but  not  by 

Sodium  Phosphate. 

Carbonic  anhydride,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
sulphurous  anhydride. 

If  the  gases  occur  singly,  they  are  determined  by  means  of  a  bullet 
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of  caustic  potash  made  in  the  same  mamier  as  the  sodium  phosphate 
balls.  The  caustic  potash  employed  should  contain  sufficient  water 
to  render  the  bullets  so  soft  that  they  may  be  marked  with  the 
nail  when  cold.  Before  use  the  balls  must  be  shghtly  moistened 
with  water  ;  and  if  large  quantities  of  gas  have  to  be  absorbed,  the 
bullet  must  be  removed  after  some  hoars,  washed  with  water,  and 
returned  to  the  absorption  tube.  The  absorption  may  extend  over 
twelve  or  eighteen  hours.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  it  is  completed, 
the  potash  ball  is  removed,  washed,  again  introduced,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  gas  for  about  an  hour.  If  no 
diminution  of  volume  is  observed  the  operation  is  finished. 

The  following  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  carbonic  anhydride 
wdW  serve  to  show  the  mode  of  recording  the  observations  and  the 
methods  of  calculation  required. 


Analysis  of  a  Mixture  of  Air  and  Carbonic  Anhydride. 

I.    Gas  Saturated  with  Moisture. 

Height  of  mercury  in  trough        .  = 

Height  of  mercury  in  absorption  eudi- 
ometer .....= 

Column  of  mercury  in  tube,  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  height  of  barometer  =  6  = 

Height  of  mercury  in  eudiometer  .  = 
Correction  for  error  of  meniscus    .  = 


171-8 

mm. 

89-0 

mm. 

82-8 

mm. 

89-0 

mm. 

0-8 

mm. 

89-8 

mm. 

Volume  in  table  corresponding  to  89*8 

mm  =V  =  96-4 

Temperature  at  which  the  reading  was 

made  =#  =  12-2° 

Height  of  barometer  at  time  of  observa- 
tion       .....        =B =765-25  mm. 

Tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at  12-2°       =T=    10-6  mm. 

Vx(B-6-T) 

1    1000  X  (1+0-0036650" 

96-4  x(765-25-82-8-10-6)  _ 

1000  x[l  + (0-003665  x  12-2)] 
96-4x671-85  _ 

1000x1-044713"^^ 
log.     96-4  =  1-98408 
log.  671-85  =  2-82727 
4"8ir35 

log.  (1000  X  1-044713)  =  3-01900 

1 -79235  =log.  61-994=Vi 

Corrected  volume  of  air  and  C02=Vj  =  6r994. 
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A'fter  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride  by  bullet  of 

potassium  hydrate. 


Gas  Dry. 

Height  of  mercury  in  trough 
Height    of    mercury    in  absorption 
eudiometer  .... 

Column  of  mercury  in  eudiometer 

Height  of  mercury  in  eudiometer  . 
Correction  for  error  of  meniscus 


=        172-0  mm. 

—  62-5  mm. 
=  b  =  109-5  mm. 


62-  5  mm. 
0-8  mm. 

63-  3  mm. 


Volume  in  table  corresponding  to  63-3 
mm.  ..... 

Temperature  .... 

Barometer  ..... 


:V  =  69-35 
=  t=  10-8° 
=  B  =  766-0  mm. 


Vx(B-6)  

^    1000  X  (1+0-0036650  ~ 
69-35  X  (766-0-109-5) 

1000  X  [1  +  (0-003665  x  10-8)] 
69-35  x656-5 

1000  x1-039582 

log.    69-35  =  1-84105 
log.  656-5  =2-81723 
4^828 

log.  (1000  X  1-039582)  =3-01686 


1-64142 =log.  43-795 =Vi 


Corrected  volume  of  air  =  43-795 
Air  +  C02  =  61-994 
Air  =43-795 

C02  =  18-199 


61-994  :  18-199  :  :  100  :  x 
18-199  X  100 


61-995 


percentage  of  CO, 
=  29-355 


Percentage  of  CO2  in  mixture  of  air  and  gas  =  29*355. 

Gas  Moist. 

Height  of  mercury  in  trough        .  =  174-0  mm. 

Height  of  mercury  in  eudiometer  .  =  98-0  mm. 

Column  of  mercury  in  tube  .        .  =&  =    76-0  mm. 

Height  of  mercury  in  eudiometer  .  =  98-0  mm. 

Correction  for  error  of  meniscus    .  =  0-8  mm. 


98-8  mm. 


SOg  AND  HgS. 
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Volume  in  table,  corresponding  to  98'8 

mm   :=V  =  105-6^ 

Temperature       .        .        .        .  =t  =  12'5° 

Barometer   =B  =  738-0  mm. 

Tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at  12-5°  =T=  10-8  mm. 

Corrected  volume  of  air  and  carbonic 

anhydride        .        .        .        .  =  65-754 


After  absorption  of  COg. 

II.    Gas  Dry. 

Height  of  mercury  in  trough        .  = 

173-0 

mm. 

Height    of    mercury    in  absorption 

eudiometer       .        .        .        .  = 

70-3 

mm. 

Column  of  mercury  in  tube  .        .        =  6  = 

102-7 

mm. 

Height  of  mercury  in  eudiometer  .  = 

70-3 

mm. 

Correction  for  error  of  meniscus    .  = 

0-8 

mm. 

71-1 

mm. 

Volume  in  table  corresponding  to  71-1 


mm  =V=  77-4 

Temperature       .        .        .        .        =^  =  14*1° 
Barometer  .....        ==6  =  733-5  mm. 

Corrected  volume  of  air  =  46-425 
Air +C02  =  65-754 
Air  =46-425 

C02^19-329 
65-754  :  19^329  :  :  100  :  29-396. 

I,  II. 

Percentage  of  COg  in  mixture  of  air  and  gas  29-355  29-396 

If  either  sulphurous  anhydride  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  occurs 
together  with  carbonic  anhydride,  one  or  two  modes  of  operation 
may  be  followed.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  anhydride 
are  absorbed  by  manganic  peroxide  and  by  ferric  oxide,  which  may 
be  formed  into  bullets  in  the  following  manner.  The  oxides  are 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  introduced  into  a  bullet  mould, 
the  interior  of  which  has  been  oiled,  and  containing  the  coiled  end 
of  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  ;  the  mould  is  then  placed  on  a  sand 
bath  till  the  ball  is  dry.  The  oxides  will  now  be  left  in  a  porous 
condition,  which  would  be  inadmissible  for  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied  ;  the  balls  are  therefore  moistened  several 
times  with  a  syrupy  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  care  being  taken 
that  they  do  not  become  too  soft,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
introduce  them  into  the  eudiometer.  After  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  sulphurous  anhydride  has  been  removed,  the  gas 
should  be  dried  by  means  of  calcium  chloride.  The  carbonic 
anhydride  can  now  be  determined  by  means  of  the  bullet  of 
potassium  hydrate. 

The  second  method  is  to  absorb  the  two  gases  by  means  of  a  ball 
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of  potassium  hydrate  containing  water,  but  not  moistened  on  the 
exterior,  then  to  dissolve  the  bullet  in  dilute  acetic  acid  which  has 
been  previously  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  without  access  of  air, 
and  to  determine  the  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphurous 
anhydride  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine.  This  process 
is  especially  appHcable  when  rather  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  have  to  be  determined. 

Group  C.  This  group  contains  the  gases  not  absorbed  by  Potassium 
Hydrate  or  Sodium  Phosphate,  and  consists  ol  Oxygen,  Nitric 
Oxide,  Carbonic  Oxide,  Hydrocarbons  of  the  formulae 
CuHgu,  (C„H2ai-i)2»  and  C^B.^a+z,  except  Marsh  gas. 

OxYGKN  was  formerly  determined  by  means  of  a  ball  of 
phosphorus,  but  it  is  difficult  subsequently  to  free  the  gas  from  the 
phosphorous  acid  produced,  which  exerts  some  tension  and  so 
vitiates  the  results  ;  besides  which,  the  presence  of  some  gases 
interferes  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  phosphorus  ;  and  if 
any  potassium  hydrate  remains  on  the  side  of  the  tube,  from  the 
previous  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride,  there  is  a  possibiUty  of 
the  formation  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  which  would,  of  course, 
vitiate  the  analysis.  A  more  convenient  reagent  is  a  freshly  pre- 
pared alkahne  solution  of  potassium  pyrogallate  introduced  into 
the  gas  in  a  bullet  of  papier-mache.  The  balls  of  papier-mache  are 
made  by  macerating  filter-paper  in  water,  and  forcing  as  much  of 
it  as  possible  into  a  bullet  mould  into  which  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
platinum  wire  has  been  introduced.  In  order  to  keep  the  mould 
from  opening  while  it  is  being  filled,  it  is  well  to  tie  the  handles 
together  with  a  piece  of  string  or  wire,  and  when  charged  it  is 
placed  on  a  sand  bath.  After  the  mass  is  dry  the  mould  may  be 
opened,  when  a  large  absorbent  bullet  will  have  been  produced. 
The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  alkahne  pyrogallate  is  not  very 
rapid,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  ball  once  or  tmce 
during  the  operation,  and  to  charge  it  freshly. 

Nitric  oxide  cannot  be  readily  absorbed  in  an  ordinary 
absorption  tube ;  it  may,  however,  be  converted  into  nitrous 
anhydride  and  nitric  peroxide  by  addition  of  excess  of  oxygen, 
absorbing  the  oxygen  compounds  with  potassium  hj^drate,  and  the 
excess  of  oxygen  by  potassium  pyrogallate.  The  diminution  of 
the  volume  will  give  the  quantity  of  nitric  oxide.  This  process  is 
quite  successful  when  the  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with  olefiant  gas 
and  ethyhc  hydride,  but  it  is  possible  that  other  hydrocarbons 
might  be  acted  on  by  the  nitrous  compounds. 

Carbonic  oxid  e  may  be  absorbed  by  two  reagents.  If  carbonic 
anhydride  and  oxygen  be  present  they  must  be  absorbed  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  afterwards  a  papier-mache  ball  saturated  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  introduced.  A  ball  of  caustic  potash  is  subsequently  employed 
to  remove  the  hydrochloric    acid  given  oflf   by  the  previous 
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reagent,  and  to  diy  the  gas.  Carbonic  oxide  may  also  be  absorbed 
by  introducing  a  ball  of  potassium  hydrate,  placing  the  absorption 
tube  in  a  beaker  of  mercury  and  heating  the  whole  in  a  water-bath 
to  100°  for  60  hours.  The  carbonic  oxide  is  thus  converted  into 
potassium  formate  and  entirely  absorbed. 

Olefiant  Gas  (Ethylene)  and  other  Hydrocarbons  of  the 
formula  C.^Hg,,  are  absorbed  by  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid, 
to  wliich  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphuric  anhydride  has  been 
added.  Such  an  acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating  some 
Nordhausen  acid  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  receiver  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  the  same  acid.  This  Hquid  is  introduced  into 
the  gas  by  means  of  a  dry  coke  bullet.  These  bullets  are  made  by 
filhng  the  mould,  into  which  the  usual  platinum  wire  has  been 
placed,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  finely  powdered  coke 
and  bituminous  coal.  The  mould  is  then  heated  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  a  bright  red  heat,  and  opened  after  coohng  ;  a  hard 
porous  ball  will  have  been  produced,  which  may  be  employed  for 
many  different  reagents.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  the 
proper  mixture  of  coal  and  coke,  but  when  once  prepared,  the 
bullets  may  be  made  with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity.  The 
olefiant  gas  will  be  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  about  an 
hour,  though  they  may  be  left  in  contact  for  about  two  hours  with 
advantage.  If,  on  removing  the  bullet,  it  still  fumes  strongly  in 
the  air,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  absorption  is  complete.  The 
gas  now  contains  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  and  perhaps  carbonic 
anhydrides  ;  these  may  be  removed  by  a  manganic  peroxide  ball, 
followed  by  one  of  potassium  hydrate,  or  the  former  may  be  omitted, 
the  caustic  potash  alone  being  used.  The  various  members  of  the 
CnHgn  group  cannot  be  separated  directly,  but  by  the  indirect 
method  of  analysis  their  relative  quantities  in  a  mixture  may  be 
determined. 

The  hydrocarbons  (CnH2n+i)2  and  C„H2,i+2  may  be  absorbed 
by  absolute  alcohol,  some  of  which  is  introduced  into  the  absorption 
tube,  and  ignited  for  a  short  time  with  the  gas.  Correction  has 
then  to  be  made  for  the  weight  of  the  column  of  alcohol  on  the 
surface  of  the  mercury,  and  for  the  tension  of  the  alcohol  vapour. 
This  method  only  gives  approximate  results,  and  can  only  be 
employed  in  the  presence  of  gases  very  sHghtly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  time  required  in  the  different  processes  of  absorption  just 
described  is  considerable ;  perhaps  it  might  be  shortened  by 
surrounding  the  absorption  eudiometer  with  a  wider  tube,  similar 
to  the  external  tube  of  a  Liebig's  condenser,  through  which 
a  current  of  water  is  maintained.  By  means  of  a  thermometer  in 
the  space  between  the  tubes  the  temperature  of  the  gas  would  be 
known,  and  the  readings  might  be  taken  two  or  three  minutes 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  reagents.  Besides  tliis  advantage,  the 
great  precaution  necessary  for  maintaining  a  constant  temperature 
in  the  room  might  be  dispensed  with.  A  few  experiments  made 
some  years  ago  in  this  direction  gave  satisfactory  results. 
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INDIRECT  DETERMINATIONS. 

Gases  which  are  not  absorbed  by  any  reagents  that  are  applicable 
in  eudiometers  over  mercury,  must  be  determined  in  an  indirect 
manner,  by  exploding  them  with  other  gases,  and  noting  either  the 
change  of  volume  or  the  quantity  of  their  products  of  decomposition  ; 
or  lastly,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  by  a  combination  of  these 
two  methods.  Thus,  for  example,  oxygen  may  be  determined  by 
exploding  with  excess  of  hydrogen,  and  observing  the  contraction  ; 
hydrogen  may  be  determined  by  exploding  with  excess  of  oxygen, 
and  measuring  the  contraction  ;  and  marsh  gas  by  exploding  with 
oxygen,  measuring  the  contraction,  and  also  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
anhydride  generated. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner  : — The  long 
eudiometer  furnished  with  exploding  wires  is  filled  with  mercury, 
(after  a  drop  of  water  has  been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  tube  by 
means  of  an  iron  mre,  as  before  described),  and  some  of  the  gas  to 
be  analyzed  is  introduced  from  the  absorption  eudiometer.  This 
gas  is  then  measured  with  the  usual  precautions,  and  an  excess  of 
oxygen  or  hydrogen  (as  the  case  may  be)  introduced.  These  gases 
may  be  passed  into  the  eudiometer  directly  from  the  apparatus  in 
Avhich  they  are  prepared  ;  or  they  may  be  previously  collected  in 
lipped  tubes  of  the  form  of  absorption  tubes,  so  as  to  be  always 
ready  for  use. 

For  the  preparation  of  the 
oxygen  a  bulb  is  used,  which  is 
blown  at  the  closed  end  of  a 
piece  of  combustion  tube.  The 
bulb  is  about  half  filled  ^vith  dry 
powdered  potassium  chlorate, 
the  neck  drawn  out,  and  bent  to 
form  a  delivery  tube.  The 
chlorate  is  fused,  and  the  gas 
allowed  to  escape  for  some  time 
to  ensure  the  expulsion  of  the 
atmospheric  air  ;  the  end  of  the 
delivery  tube  is  then  brought 
under  the  orifice  of  the  eudio- 
meter, and  the  necessary  quantity 
of  gas  admitted.  When  it  is 
desired  to  prepare  the  oxygen 
beforehand,  it  may  be  collected 
directly  from  the  bulb  ;  or, 
another  method  to  obtain  the 
gas  free  from  air  may  be  adopted 
by  those  who  are  provided  with 
the  necessary  appliances.    This  Fig.  95. 

is,  to  connect  a  bulb  containing 

potassium  chlorate  with  a  Sprengel's  mercurial  air-pump,  and, 
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after  heating  the  chlorate  to  fusion,  to  produce  a  vacuum  in 
the  apparatus.  The  chlorate  may  be  again  heated  until  oxygen 
begins  to  pass  through  the  mercury  at  the  end  of  the  Sprengel, 
the  heat  tlien  vvithdi-awn,  and  a  vacimm  again  obtained.  The 
chlorate  is  once  more  heated,  and  the  oxygen  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Sprengel.  Of  course  the  usual  precautions  for 
obtaining  an  air-tight  joint  between  the  bulk  and  the  Sprengel 
must  be  taken,  such  as  surrounding  the  caoutchouc  connector 
with  a  tube  filled  with  mercury. 

The  hydrogen  for  these  experiments  must  be  prepared  by 
electrolysis,  since  that  from  other  sources  is  liable  to  contamin- 
ation with  impurities  which  would  vitiate  the  analysis.  The 
apparatus  employed  by  Bunsen  for  tliis  purpose  (fig.  95)  consists 
of  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  the  lower  end,  and  with  a  funnel  at 


fortunately,  in  this  form  of  apparatus  the  zinc  amalgam  soon 
becomes  covered  with  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  which 
puts  a  stop  to  the  electrolysis.  In  order  to  remove  this  layer, 
Bunsen  has  a  tube  fused  into  the  apparatus  at  the  surface  of  the 
amalgam  ;  this  is  bent  upwards  parallel  to  the  larger  tube,  and 
curved  downwards  just  below  the  level  of  the  funnel.  The  end 
of  the  tube  is  closed  with  a  caoutchouc  stopper.  On  removing 
the  stopper,  and  pouring  fresh  acid  into  the  funnel,  the  saturated 
hquid  is  expelled. 

Another  form  of  apparatus  for  preparing  electrolytic  hydrogen 
may  readily  be  constructed.    A  six-ounce  wide-mouth  bottle  is 


Fig.  96. 


the  other,  into  which  a  de- 
livery tube  is  ground,  the 
funnel  acting  as  a  water-joint. 
A  platinum  wire  is  sealed  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube  ; 
and  near  the  upper  end  another 
wire,  Avith  a  platinum  plate 
attached,  is  fused  into  the 
glass.  Some  amalgam  of  zinc- 
is  placed  in  the  tube  so  as 
to  cover  the  lower  platinum 
wire,  and  the  apparatus  filled 
nearly  to  the  neck  with  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
On  connecting  the  platinum 
wires  with  a  battery  of  two  or 
three  cells,  the  upper  wire  being 
made  the  negative  electrode, 
pure  hydrogen  is  evolved  from 
the  platinum  plate,  and,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  air,  may  be 
at  once  passed  into  the  eudio- 
meter, or,  if  preferred,  collected 
in  tubes  for  future  use.  Un- 
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fitted  with  a  good  cork,  or  better,  with  a  caoutchouc  stopper.  In 
the  stopper  four  tubes  are  fitted  (fig.  96).  The  first  is  a  delivery 
tube,  provided  with  a  U-tube,  containing  iDroken  glass  and  sulphuric 
acid,  to  conduct  the  hydrogen  to  the  mercurial  trough.  The  second 
tube  about  5  centimetres  long,  and  filled  with  mercury,  has  fused 
into  its  lower  end  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  carrying  a  strip  of 
foil,  or  the  wire  may  be  simply  fiattened.  The  third  tube  passes 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  the  portion  above  the  cork  is 
bent  twice  at  right-angles,  and  cut  off,  so  that  the  open  end  is 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder  of  the  bottle  ;  a  piece  of 
caoutchouc  tube,  closed  by  a  compression  cock,  is  fitted  to  the  end 
of  the  tube.  The  fourth  tube  is  a  piece  of  combustion  tube  about 
30  centimetres  in  length,  which  may  with  advantage  be  formed 
into  a  funnel  at  the  top.  This  tube  reaches  about  one-third 
down  the  bottle,  and  inside  it  is  placed  a  narrower  glass  tube, 
attached  at  its  lower  end  by  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  connector  to 
a  rod  of  amalgamated  zinc.  The  tube  is  filled  with  mercury  to 
enable  the  operator  readily  to  connect  the  zinc  with  the  battery ; 
some  zinc  amalgam  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle ; 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  in  through  the  wide  tube 
until  the  bottle  is  nearly  filled  with  liquid.  To  use  the  apparatus, 
the  delivery  tube  is  dipped  into  mercury,  the  wire  from  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery  put  into  «the  mercury  in  the  tube 
to  which  the  zinc  is  attached,  and  the  negative  pole  connected  by 
means  of  mercury  with  the  platinum  plate.  The  current,  instead 
of  passing  between  the  amalgam  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and 
the  platinum  plate,  as  in  Bunsen's  apparatus,  travels  from  the 
rod  of  amalgamated  zinc  to  the  platinum,  consequently  the  current 
continues  to  flow  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  liquid  in  the  bottle 
has  become  saturated  with  zinc  sulphate.  As  soon  as  the  hydrogen 
is  evolved,  of  course  a  column  of  acid  is  raised  in  the  funnel  until 
the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  force  the  gas  through  the  mercury  in 
which  the  delivery  tube  is  placed.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
quantity  of  acid  in  the  bottle  is  sufficient  to  prevent  escape  of  gas 
through  the  funnel  tube,  and  also  that  the  delivery  tube  does  not 
pass  too  deeply  into  the  mercury  so  as  to  cause  the  overflow  of  the 
acid.  When  the  acid  is  exhausted,  the  compression  cock  on  the 
bent  tube  is  opened  and  fresh  acid  poured  into  the  funnel ;  the 
dense  zinc  sulphate  solution  is  thus  replaced  by  the  lighter  liquid, 
and  the  apparatus  is  again  ready  for  use. 

A  very  convenient  apparatus  for  transferring  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  into  eudiometers  is  a  gas  pipette,  figured  and  described 
(fig.  68,  p.  459). 

It  is  necessary  in  all  cases  to  add  an  excess  of  the  oxygen  or 
hydrogen  before  exploding,  and  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  measure 
approximately  the  amount  added  without  going  through  the  whole 
of  the  calculations.  This  may  be  conveniently  done  by  making 
a  rough  cahbration  of  the  eudiometer  in  the  following  manner  :-— 
The  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  a  volume  of  air  introduced  into  it 
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from  a  small  tube,  and  the  amount  of  the  depression  of  the  mercury 
noted  ;  a  second  volume  is  now  passed  up,  a  further  depression  will 
be  produced,  but  less  in  extent  than  the  previous  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  shorter  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube.  This  is  repeated 
until  the  eudiometer  is  filled,  and  by  means  of  a  table  constructed 
from  these  observations,  but  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
variations  of  thermometer  or  barometer,  the  operator  can  introduce 
the  requisite  quantity  of  gas.  It  may  be  convenient  to  make  this 
calibration  when  the  eudiometer  is  inchned  in  the  support,  and  also 
when  placed  perpendicularly,  so  that  the  gas  may  be  introduced 
when  the  tube  is  in  either  position.  A  table  like  the  following  is 
thus  obtained  : — 


Divisions. 

Tube 

Tube 

Measures. 

Inclined. 

Perpendicular. 

1 

27 

45 

2 

45 

69 

3 

61 

87 

4 

75 

102 

5 

88 

116 

6 

100 

128 

7 

109 

138 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

In  explosions  of  hydrocarbons  with  oxygen,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  considerable  excess  of  the  latter  gas  in  order  to  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  explosion.  The  same  object  may  be  attained  by 
diluting  the  gas  with  atmospheric  air,  but  it  is  found  that  sufficient 
oxygen  serves  equally  well.  If  the  gas  contains  nitrogen,  it  is 
necessary  subsequently  to  explode  the  residual  gas  by  hydrogen  ; 
and  if  oxygen  only  has  been  used  for  diluting  the  gas,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  hydrogen  must  be  added,  which  may  augment  the 
volume  in  the  eudiometer  to  an  inconvenient  extent.  When 
atmospheric  air  has  been  employed,  this  inconvenience  is  avoided. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  oxygen,  the  eudiometer  is  restored  to 
its  vertical  position,  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour,  and  the  volume 
read  o&. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  must  be  added 
to  combustible  gases  so  as  to  prevent  the  explosion  from  being  too 
violent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  complete  combustion,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  When  the  gases  before 
explosion  are  under  a  pressure  equal  to  about  haK  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  following  proportions  of  the  gases  must  be 
employed  : — 

Volume  of  Volume  of 

Combustible  Gas.  Oxygen. 

Hydrogen  ....  1  1'5 
Carbonic  oxide  ...  1  1'5 
Marsh  gas    ....       1  5 

2  M 
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Volume  of  Volume  of 

CombuBtiblc  Ga«.  Oxygen. 

Gases  containing  two  atoms  of 
carbon  in  the  molecule,  as 

Ethane  CaHg  ...        1  10 


18 


25 


Gases  containing  three  atoms  of 
carbon  in  the  molecule,  as 
Propyl  hydride,  CgHg      .  1 
Gases  containing  four  atoms  of 
carbon  in  the  molecule,  as 
Butane,  C4H,o        .        .  1 
In  cases  of  mixtures  of  two  or  more  combustible  gases 
proportionate  quantities  of  oxygen  must  be  introduced. 

At  the  time  of  the  explosion,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
eudiometer  should  be  carefully  closed  to  prevent  the  loss  of    Fig.  97. 
gas  by  the  sudden  expansion.    For  this  purpose  a  tliick 
plate  of  caoutchouc,  three  or  four  centimetres  wide,  is  cemented  on 
a  piece  of  cork  by  means  of  marine  glue,  or  some  similar  substance, 

and  the  lower  surface  of  the  cork  cut  so 
as  to  lie  firmly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mercurial  trough  (fig.  97).  It  is,  however, 
preferable  to  have  the  caoutchouc  firmly 
fixed  in  the  trough.  As  the  mercury  does 
not  adhere  to  the  caoutchouc,  there  is 
some  risk  of  air  entering  the  eudiometer 
after  the  explosion ;  tliis  is  obviated  by 
rubbing  the  plate  with  some  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  before  introducing  it 
into  the  mercury,  which  causes  the  metal 
to  wet  the  caoutchouc  and  removes  all 
air  from  its  surface.  \^Tien  the  caout- 
chouc is  not  fixed  in  the  trough,  the 
treatment  with  the  corrosive  subhmate 
has  to  be  repeated  before  every  experi- 
ment, and  this  soils  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  to  an  inconvenient  extent.  The 
cushion  is  next  depressed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  trough,  and  the  eudiometer  placed 
on  it  and  firmly  held  down  (fig.  98).  If 
this  is  done  with  the  hands,  the  tube  must 
be  held  by  that  portion  containing  the 
mercury,  for  it  is  found  that  Avhen  eu- 
diometers burst  (which,  however,  only 
happens  when  some  precaution  has  been 
neglected)  they  invariably  give  way  just 
at  the  level  of  the  mercury  within  the 
Fig.  98.  tube,  and  serious  accidents  might  occur  if 

the  hands  were  at  this  point.  The  cause 
of  the  fracture  at  this  point  is  the  following  : — Though  the  gas 
is  at  a  pressure  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  before  the  explosion, 
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yet  at  the  instant  of  the  passage  of  the  spark,  the  expansion  of  the 
gas  at  the  top  of  the  tube  condenses  the  layer  just  below  it ;  tliis  on 
exploding  increases  the  density  of  the  gas  further  down  the  tube, 
and,  by  the  time  the  ignition  is  communicated  to  the  lowest 
quantity  of  gas,  it  may  be  at  a  pressure  far  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  explosion  is  so  instant- 
aneous that  this  explanation  is  merely  theoretical ;  but  on  exploding 
a  long  column  of  gas,  the  time  required  for  the  complete  ignition 
is  quite  perceptible,  and  sometimes  the  flash  may  be  observed  to 
be  more  briUiant  at  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  Some  experimenters 
prefer  to  fix  the  eudiometer  by  means  of  an  arm  from  a  vertical 
stand,  the  arm  being  hollowed  out  on  the  under  side,  and  the  cavity 
lined  with- cork. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  incombustible  gas  is  present,  the  in- 
flammability of  the  mixture  may  be  so  much  reduced  that  either 

the  explosion  does  not  take 
place  at  all,  or,  what  may 
be  worse,  only  a  partial 
combustion  ensues.  To  ob- 
viate this,  some  explosive 
mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  obtained  by  the 
electrolysis  of  water,  must 
be  introduced.  The  appa- 
ratus used  by  Bun  sen  for 
tliis  purpose  is  shown  in  fig. 
99.  The  tube  in  which  the 
electrolysis  takes  place  is 
surrounded  by  a  cyhnder 
containing  alcohol,  in  order 
to  •  prevent  the  heating  of 
the  Hquid.  A  convenient 
apparatus  for  the  prepara- 
tion of>  this  gas  is  made  by 
blowing  a  bulb  of  about 
four  centimetres  in  diameter 
on  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
narrow  glass  tube,  seaHng 
two  pieces  of  flattened  plati- 
num wire  into  opposite  sides 
of  the  globe,  and  bending 
the  tube  so  as  to  form  a 
dcHvery  tube.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  containing  about  one  volume  of  acid  to  twenty  of 
water,  is  introduced  into  the  globe,  either  before  bending  the  tube, 
by  means  of  a  funnel  with  a  fine  long  stem,  or,  after  the  bending, 
by  warming  the  apparatus,  and  plunging  the  tube  into  the  acid. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  acid  is  dilute,  and  that  the  battery  is 
not  too  strong,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  ozone,  which 

2  M  2 
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would  attack  the  mercury,  causing  the  sides  of  the  eudiometer  to 
be  soiled,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  gas  too  rich  in  hydrogen. 

The  spark  necessary  to  effect  the  explosion  may  be  obtained 
from  several  sources.  An  ordinary  electrical  machine  or  electro- 
phorus  may  be  used,  but  these  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
by  damp.  Buns  en  uses  a  porcelain  tube,  which  is  rubbed  with 
a  silk  rubber,  coated  with  electrical  amalgam ;  by  means  of  this 
a  small  Leyden  jar  is  charged.  A  still  more  convenient  apparatus 
is  an  induction  coil  large  enough  to  produce  a  spark  of  half  an 
inch  in  length. 

After  the  explosion,  the  eudiometer  is  sHghtly  raised  from  the 
caoutchouc  plate  to  allow  the  entrance  of  mercury.     When  no 
more  mercury  rushes  in,  the  tube  is  removed  from  the  caoutchouc 
plate,  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  at  least  an  hour  before  reading.    After  measuring  the  con- 
traction, it  is  generally  necessary  to  absorb  the  carbonic  anhy- 
dride formed  by  the  combustion  by  means  of  a  potash  ball, 
in  the  way  previously  described.     In  some  rare  instances  the 
amount  of  water  produced  in  the  explosion  with  oxygen  must 
be  measured.     If  this  has  to  be  done,   the  eudiometer,  the 
mercury,  the  original  gas,  and  the  oxygen  must  all  be  carefully 
dried.    After  the  explosion,  the  eudiometer  is  transferred  to  a 
circular  glass  vessel  containing  mercury,  and  attached  to  an  iron- 
wire  support,  by  which  the  entire  arrangement  can  be  suspended 
in  a  glass  tube  adapted  to  the  top  of  an  iron  boiler,  from  which 
a  rapid  current  of  steam  may  be  passed  through  the  glass  tube,  so 
as  to  heat  the  eudiometer  and  mercury  to  an  uniform  temperature 
of  100°.    From  the  measurements  obtained  at  tliis  temperature 
the  amount  of  water  produced  may  be  calculated.    If  three  com- 
bustible gases  are  present,  the  only  data  required  for  calculation 
are,  the  original  volume  of  the  gas,  the  contraction  on  explosion, 
and  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  generated.    When  the 
original  gas  contains  nitrogen,  the  residue  after  explosion  with 
excess  of  oxygen  consists  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  To 
this  an  excess  of  hydrogen  is  added,  and  the  mixture  exploded  ; 
the  contraction  thus  produced  divided  by  3  gives  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  residual  gas,  and  the  nitrogen  is  found  by  difference. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  subtracting  the  quantity  of  residual  oxygen, 
thus  determined  by  explosion  with  hydrogen,  from  the  amount 
added,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  combustible  gas,  the  volume  of 
oxygen  consumed  in  the  explosion  may  be  obtained.  Some  chemists 
prefer  to  employ  this  number  instead  of  the  contraction  as  one  of  the 
data  for  the  calculation. 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  mode  of  calculation  to  be  employed  for 
obtaining  the  percentage  composition  of  a  gas  from  the  numbers 
arrived  at  by  the  experimental  observations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relations  existing  between  the 
volume  of  the  more  important  combustible  gases  and  the  products 
of  the  explosion  : — 
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Name  of  Gas. 

Volume  of 
Combustible 
Gas. 

Volume  of 

Oxygen 
Consumed. 

Contraction 

after 
Explosion. 

Volume  of 
Carbonic 
Anhydride 
produced. 

Hydrogen,  Hg  

1 

0-5 

1-6 

0 

Carbonic  Oxide,  CO 

1 

0-5 

0-5 

1 

Methane,  CH4  

1 

2 

2 

1 

\      2.   ^  TT 

Acetylene,  C2H2  .... 

1 

2-5 

1-6 

2 

Ethylene,  (-'2H4  .... 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Ethane,  CH3,  CH3  .... 

1 

3-5 

2-5 

2 

Ethyl  Hydride,  C2H5H     .  . 

1 

3-5 

2-6 

2 

XT  ropyiGiit?,  v^'gXXg     «     .     .  • 

1 

4-5 

2-6 

3 

Propyl  Hydride,  CgH^H    .  . 

1 

5 

3 

3 

Butylene,  C4H8  

1 

6 

3 

4 

Butane,  C2H5,  C2H5 

1 

6-5 

3-5 

4 

Butyl  Hydride,  C4H9H     .  . 

1 

6-5 

3-5 

4 

As  an  example,  we  may  take  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  methane,  which  gases  may  be  designated  by  x,  y,  and  z 
respectively.  The  original  volume  of  gas  may  be  represented  by  A, 
the  contraction  by  C,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  by  D. 

A  will  of  course  be  made  up  of  the  three  components,  or 

A=x+y+z. 

C  will  be  composed  as  follows  : — ^When  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  is  exploded,  the  gas  entirely 
disappears.  One  volume  of  hydrogen  combining  with  half  a  volume 
of  oxygen,the  contraction  will  be  1|  times  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
present,  or  \\x.  In  the  case  of  carbonic  oxide,  1  volume  of  this 
gas  uniting  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen  produces  1  volume  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  so  the  contraction  due  to  the  carbonic  oxide 
will  be  half  its  volume,  or  \y.  Lastly,  1  volume  of  marsh  gas  com- 
bining with  2  volumes  of  oxygen  generates  1  volume  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  so  the  contraction  in  this  case  will  be  twice  its  volume, 
or  2x.    Thus  we  have — 

C  =  l^x+ly+2z, 

Since  carbonic  oxide~on  combustion  forms  its  own  volume  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  the  amount  produced  by  the  quantity  present 
in  the  mixture  will  be  y.  Marsh  gas  also  generates  its  own  volume 
of  carbonic  anhydride,  so  the  quantity  corresponding  to  the  marsh 
gas  in  the  mixture  will  be  z.  Therefore 

It  now  remains  to  calculate  the  values  of  x,  y,  and  z  from  the 
experimental  numbers  A,  C,  and  D,  which  is  done  by  the  help  of 
the  following  equations  : — 

A=x+y  +  z.       C  =  1^03+1^+22.  T>=y+z. 
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To  find  X— 

x  +  y  +  z  =  A, 

_jy±z=-D, 

X  =A-D. 

For  y  we  have —  ^y  +  ^z  =  4,'D, 

3a;+  y+4z=2C, 
-3a;  +  3y  =4D-2C, 
3jr  =  3A  -  3D, 

3y       =3A-2C-|D,  or 
3A-2C  +  D 

y= — Q— 


The  value  of  z  is  thus  found — 

2  =  D-l/  = 


3A-2C+D 

D-  ^  or 

2C-3A  +  2D. 

z  =  _  


By  replacing  the  letters  A,  C,  and  D  by  the  numbers  obtained  by 

experiment,  the  quantities  of  the  three  constituents  in  the  volume  A 

may  easily  be  calculated  by  the  three  formulae — 

x=A—T>  =  hydrogen, 

3A-2C  +  r>        ,  . 
y  =  ^          =carbomc  oxide, 

2C-3A  +  2D 
z  =■  =  methane, 

The  percentage  composition  is,  of  course,  obtained  by  the  simple 
proportions —  tl- ;  N*« 

A  :  X  :  :  100  :  per-cent.  of  hydrogen, 

A  :  y  :  :  100  :  per-cent.  of  carbonic  oxide, 

A  :  z  :  :  100  :  per-cent.  of  methane. 

If  the  gas  had  contained  nitrogen,  it  would  have  been  determined 
by  exploding  the  residual  gas,  after  the  removal  of  the  carbonic 
anhydride,  with  excess  of  hydrogen.  The  contraction  observed, 
divided  by  3,  would  give  the  volume  of  oxygen  in  the  residue,  and 
this  deducted  from  the  residue,  would  give  the  amount  of  nitrogen. 
If  A  again  represents  the  original  gas,  and  n  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
it  contains,  the  expression  A—n  would  have  to  be  substituted  for 
A  in  the  above  equations. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  develop  the  formulae  for  obtaining  the  same 
results  by  observing  the  volume  of  oxygen  consumed  instead  of  the 
contraction.    If  B  represents  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  we  shall  have 

B  =  ^x+iy+2z, 

the  values  of  A  and  D  remaining  as  before,  x^A—D. 
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z  is  thus  found — 


a;+2/  +  4z=2B, 


3«=2B-A,  or 

2B-A 

z  = —  


For  y — 


Thus  we  have- 


B=y+z 
y^T>  —  z  = 

3D-2B+A 

y  =  o  


x=A.-T> 
3D-2B+A 

y  =~ 


or 


z  =- 


3 

2B-A 


Having  thus  shown  the  mode  of  calculation  of  the  formulse,  it  will 
be  well  to  give  some  examples  of  the  formulse  employed  in  some  of 
the  cases  which  most  frequently  present  themselves  in  gas  analysis. 
In  all  cases — 

A = original  mixture, 
C= contraction, 

D==  carbonic  anhydride  produced. 

1.    Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen. 
H=a;;  ]Sr=i/. 

Excess  of  oxygen  is  added,  and  the  contraction  on  explosion 
observed  : — 

2C 

3A-2C 
y  = — is —  J  or  A— a;. 


2.    Carbonic  Oxide  and  Nitrogen. 
QO=x',  N=y. 

The  gas  is  exploded  with  excess  of  oxygen,  and  the  amount  of 
carbonic  anhydride  produced  is  determined ; 

y=A-T>. 
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3.    Hydrogen,  Carbonic  Oxide,  and  Nitrogen. 

B.  =  x;  CO  =  y;  N=2. 

In  this  case  the  contraction  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
anhydride  are  measured  : — 

2C-D 
^  —     3  ' 

3A-2C-2D 
z=  3  . 

4.    Hydrogen,  Methane,  and  Nitrogen. 
2C-4D 

y  =1) , 

_3A-2C+D 
^  3 

5.    Carbonic  Oxide,  Methane,  and  Nitrogen. 
CO=a;;  CIL^=y;  N  =  z. 
4D-2C 

2C-D 

z  =A-D. 

6.    Hydrogen,  Ethane  (or  Ethyl  Hydride),  and 

Nitrogen. 
K=x;  CaHg-y;  N=3. 
4C-5D 

D 

3A-2C+D 
'=  3  • 

7.    Carbonic  Oxide,  Ethane  (or  Ethyl  Hydride),  and 

Nitrogen. 
CO -a;;  C^Hf^^y;  'N=z. 
5D-4C 

2C-D 

y=-j-* 

3A-4D  +  2C 
z  =  7:  . 


FORMULAE. 

8.    Hydrogen,  Carbonic  Oxide,  and  Methane. 

H=a;;  00=^/;  CK^=z. 

X =A-D , 

3A-2C+D 

y=  3  

2C-3A+2D 
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9.  Hydrogen,  Carbonic  Oxide,  and  Ethyl  Hydride 

(or  Ethane). 

H=a;;  00=y  \  C2H6=z. 

3A+2C-4D 

x=  6  ' 

3A-2C+D 

y=-  3  , 

2C-3A+2D 
 6   • 

10.  Carbonic  Oxide,  Methane,  and  Ethyl  Hydride 

(or  Ethane). 

CO-a;;  (JH.^=y ;  C^q=z. 

3A-2C+D 
x=  3  , 

3A+2C-4D 

y  =  3  , 

2=D-A. 

11.    Hydrogen,  Methane,  and  Acetylene. 
'K=x;  CK^=y  ;  C2H2=2. 

5A-2C-D 

^=  2  ' 

y  -2C-3A  , 
D-2C  +  3A 

 2  • 

12.    Hydrogen,  Methane,  and  Ethyl  Hydride 

(or  Ethane). 

H=a;;  QHj^=y  ]  0^q=z. 

This  mixture  cannot  be  analyzed  by  indirect  determination,  since 
a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  two  volumes  of  ethyl 
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hydride  (or  ethane)  has  the  same  composition  as  four  volumes  of 
methane — 

C2He  +  H2  =  2CH,; 

and,  consequently,  would  give  rise  to  the  same  products  on 
combustion  with  oxygen  as  pure  methane — 

C2H6  +  H2  +  402  =  2C02+40H2  ; 
2CH4  +  402=2002  +  4OH2. 

In  tliis  case  it  is  necessary  to  determine  directly  the  ethyl  hydride 
(or  ethane)  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  gas  by  absorption  with 
alcohol,  another  quantity  of  the  mixture  being  exploded  with 
oxygen,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  produced  measured. 
If  the  quantity  absorbed  by  alcohol =E,  then 

a;=A-D  +  E, 
y  ^D-2E, 
»  z=E. 

13.    Hydrogen,  Carbonic  Oxide,  Propyl  Hydride. 
H=x;  00  =  ?/;  C3H8=2. 

3A  +  40-5D 

 9  ' 

3A-2C+D 

y=  3  , 

2C-3A+2D 


9 

14.    Carbonic  Oxide,  Methane,  and  Propyl  Hydride. 
CO=a;;  (M^^y;  C3H8=z. 

3A-2C+D 

x=.  3  , 

3A+4C-5D 

y  =_ 


Z  =■ 


6 

D-A 


15.    Carbonic  Oxide,  Ethyl  Hydride  (or  Ethane),  and 

Propyl  Hydride. 

CO^x;  C2He=2/;  0.,B.^-z. 

3A-2C+D 


X 


3 

3A+4C-5D 

y  =-■  3  , 

4D-3A-2C 
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16.    Methane,  Ethyl  Hydride  (or  Ethane),  and 

Propyl  Hydride. 

Cll^=x;  CgHe-?/;  C3H8=2;. 

As  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  methane  and  two  of  propyl 
hydride  has  the  same  composition  as  four  of  ethyl  hydride  (or 
ethane) — 

CH4  +  CgHg  =  2C2H6, 

the  volume  absorbed  by  alcohol,  which  consists  of  ethyl  hydride 
(or  ethane)  and  propyl  hydride,  must  be  determined,  and  another 
portion  of  the  gas  exploded,  and  the  contraction  measured.  If  E 
represents  the  volume  absorbed — 

X  -A-E, 

y  =4A-2C+2E, 

z  =2C+4A-E. 

17.    Hydrogen,  Carbonic  Oxide,  and  Butane  (or  Butyl 

Hydride) . 

B:=x;  CO=y;  CJi,,=z. 

A  +  2C-2D 
 4  —  ' 

3A-2C+D 
 3  , 

2C+2D-3A 


18.  Nitrogen,  Hydrogen,  Carbonic  Oxide,  Ethyl  Hydride 
(or  Ethane),  and  Butyl  Hydride  (or  Butane). 

N=n;  B.=w;  CO=x;  CzB.s=y;  CJiio=z. 

In  one  portion  of  the  gas  the  ethyl  hydride  (or  ethane)  and 
the  butyl  hydride  (or  butane)  are  absorbed  by  alcohol ;  the  amount 
absorbed =E. 

A  second  portion  of  the  original  gas  is  mixed  with  oxygen  and 
exploded,  the  amount  of  contraction  and  of  carbonic  anhydride 
being  measured. 

The  residue  now  contains  the  nitrogen  and  the  excess  of  oxygen  ; 
to  this  an  excess  of  hydrogen  is  added,  the  mixture  exploded,  and 
the  contraction  measured.  From  this  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is 
thus  obtained.    Let — 

G= excess  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
v= excess  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen, 

Cj= contraction  on  explosion  with  hydrogen. 
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Then— 

Q=v-i-n, 

n=G—v=  ] 
f!  'J 

3 

3G-Ci 
3  • 

From  these  data  the  composition  of  the  mixture  can  be  determined- 

2C-D-3E 


w  = 


X  = 


3 

3A-2C+D-3W 


3 

3A-2C-2D  +  12E-3W 

t  =  —6  

2C-3A+2D-6E+3?i 
 6  • 


MODIFICATIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  OF 
THE  FOREGOING  PROCESSES. 

In  the  method  of  gas  analysis  that  we  have  been  considering, 
the  calculations  of  results  are  somewhat  lengthy,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  example  given  of  the  analysis  of  a  mixture  of 
air  and  carbonic  anhydride  (page  521).  Besides  tliis,  the  operations 
must  be  conducted  in  a  room  of  uniform' temperature,  and  con- 
siderable time  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  manipulation  and  the 
readings  in  order  to  allow  the  eudiometers  to  acquire  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air  ;  and,  lastly,  the  absorption  of  gases  by  sohd 
reagents  is  slow.  These  disadvantages  are  to  a  great  extent  counter- 
balanced by  the  simphcity  of  the  apparatus  and  of  the  manipulation. 

From  time  to  time  various  chemists  have  proposed  methods  by 
which  the  operations  are  much  hastened  and  facihtated,  and  the 
calculations  shortened.  It  will  be  necessary  to'"mention  a  few  of 
these  processes,  which,  however,  require  special  forms  of  apparatus. 

Williamson  and  E  us  sell*  have  described  an  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  the  gases  in  the  eudiometers  are  measured  under 
a  constant  pressure,  the  correction  for  temperature  being  ehminated 
by  varying  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  so  as  to  compensate 
for  the  alteration  of  volume  observed  in  a  tube  containing  a  standard 
volume  of  moist  air.  In  this  case  sohd  reagents  were  employed  ni 
the  eudiometers. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  9,  218. 


Russell's  apparatus. 
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In  1864  they  published*  a  further  development  of  this  method, 
in  wliich  the  absorptions  were  conducted  in  a  separate  labor- 
atory vessel,  by  wliich  means  the  reagents  could  be  employed 
in  a  pasty  condition  and  extended  over  a  large  surface.  And  in 
1868  Russellf  improved  the  apparatus,  so  that  liquid  reagents 
could  be  used  in  the  eudiometers,  and  the  analysis  rapidly 
executed. 

The  gutta-percha  mercury  trough  employed  is  provided  with 
a  deep  well,  into  wliich  the  eudiometer  can  be  depressed  to  any 
required  extent,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  a  wide  glass 
cylinder,  open  at  both  ends  and  filled  with  water,  is  placed.  The 
eudiometer  containing  the  gas  to  be  examined  is  suspended  witliin 
the  cyHnder  of  water  by  means  of  a  steel  rod  passing  through 
a  socket  attached  to  a  stout  standard  firmly  fixed  to  the  table.  In 
a  similar  manner,  a  tube  containing  moist  air  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  eudiometer.  The  clamp  supporting  this  latter  tube  is 
provided  with  two  horizontal  plates  of  steel,  at  which  the  column 
of  the  mercury  is  read  off.  When  a  volume  of  gas  has  to  be 
measured,  the  pressure  tube  containing  the  moist  air  is  raised  or 
lowered,  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  contrived  fine  adjustment, 
until  the  mercury  stands  very  nearly  at  the  level  of  one  of  the 
horizontal  steel  plates.  The  eudiometer  is  next  raised  or  lowered 
until  the  column  of  mercury  within  it  is  at  the  same  level.  The 
final  adjustment  to  bring  the  top  of  the  meniscus  exactly  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  steel  bar  is  effected  by  shding  a  closed  wide  glass 
tube  into  the  mercury  trough.  Thus  we  have  two  volumes  of  gas 
under  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  and  both  saturated  with 
moisture.  If  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cyHnder  increased, 
there  would  be  a  depression  of  the  columns  in  both  tubes  ;  but  by 
lowering  the  tubes,  and  thus  increasing  the  pressure  until  the 
volume  of  air  in  the  pressure  tube  was  the  same  as  before,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  gas  in  the  eudiometer  was  restored  to  the  original 
volume.  Again,  if  the  barometric  pressure  increased,  the  volumes 
of  the  gases  would  be  diminished  ;  but,  by  raising  the  tubes  to  the 
necessary  extent,  the  previous  volumes  would  be  obtained.  There- 
fore, in  an  analysis,  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  gas  at  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  which  is  required  to  maintain  the  volume  of 
moist  air  in  the  pressure  tube  constant.  The  reagents  are  intro- 
duced into  the  eudiometer  in  the  liquid  state  by  means  of  a  small 
syringe  made  of  a  piece  of  glass  tube  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  For  this  purpose  the  eudiometer  is  raised  until  its 
open  end  is  just  below  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  the  syringe, 
which  is  curved  upwards  at  the  point,  is  depressed  in  the  trough, 
passed  below  the  edge  of  the  water  cyHnder,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  syringe  introduced  into  the  eudiometer.  When  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  liquid  has  been  injected,  the  eudiometer  is  lowered 
and  again  raised,  so  as  to  moisten  the  sides  of  the  tube  with  the 
liquid,  and  thus  hasten  the  absorption.    Ten  minutes  was  found  to 
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be  a  suflficient  time  for  the  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride  when 
mixed  with  air. 

To  remove  the  liquid  reagent,  a  ball  of  moistened  cotton  wool  is 
employed.  The  ball  is  made  in  the  following  manner : — A  piece  of 
steel  wire  is  bent  into  a  loop  at  one  end,  and  some  cotton  wool 
tightly  wrapped  around  it.  It  is  then  dipped  in  water  and  squeezed 
with  the  hand  under  the  Uquid  until  the  air  is  removed.  The  end 
of  the  steel  wire  is  next  passed  through  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  curved 
near  one  end  and  the  cotton  ball  drawn  against  the  curved  extremity 
of  the  tube.  The  ball,  saturated  with  water,  is  now  depressed  in 
the  mercury  trough,  and,  after  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible  has 
been  squeezed  out  of  it,  it  is  passed  below  the  eudiometer,  and, 
by  pushing  the  wire,  the  ball  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  eudiometer  and  rapidly  absorbs  all  the  hquid  reagent,  leaving 
the  meniscus  clean.  The  ball  is  removed  with  a  slight  jerk,  and 
gas  is  thus  prevented  from  adhering  to  it.  It  is  found  that  this 
mode  of  removing  the  hquid  can  be  used  without  fear  of  altering 
the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  eudiometer. 

Carbonic  anhydride  may  be  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate,  and  oxygen  by  means  of  potassium  hydrate  and  pyrogaUic 
acid.  The  determination  of  ethylene  is  best  effected  by  means  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  a  coke  ball,  water  and  dilute  potassium 
hydrate  being  subsequently  introduced  and  removed  by  the  ball  of 
cotton  wool. 

Doubtless  this  mode  of  using  the  liquid  reagents  might  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  the  ordinary  process  of  analysis  to 
diminish  the  time  necessary  for  the  absorption  of  the  gases.  By 
this  process  of  Russell's  the  calculations  are  much  shortened  and 
facilitated,  the  volumes  read  off  being  comparable  among  themselves ; 
this  will  be  seen  by  an  example,  taken  from  the  original  memoir, 
of  the  determination  of  oxygen  in  air — 

Volume  in  Table 
corresponding 
to  reading. 

Volume  of  air  taken  .        .        .  130-3  132-15 

Volume  after  absorption  of  oxygen  | 

by  potassium  hydrate  and  pyro-  /.       103-5  104-46 
gallic  acid      .        .        .        .  I 
132-15 
104-46 

27-69  volumes  of  oxygen  in  132-15  of  air 
132-15  :  27-69  :  :  100  :  20-953  percentage  of  oxygen  in  air. 
Russell*  has  also  employed  his  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of 
carbonates.  For  this  purpose  he  adapted  a  graduated  tube,  open  at 
both  ends,  to  a  glass  flask  by  means  of  a  thick  piece  of  rubber  tube. 
Into  the  flask  a  weighed  quantity  of  a  carbonate  was  placed, 
together  with  a  vessel  containing  dilute  acid.  The  position  of  the 
mercury  in  the  graduated  tube  was  first  read  off,  after  wliicli  the 
flask  was  shaken  so  as  to  bring  the  acid  and  carbonate  in  contact, 
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and  the  increase  in  volume  was  due  to  the  carbonic  anliydride 
evolved.    The  results  thus  obtained  are  extremely  concordant. 

In  eight  experiments  with  sodium  carbonate  the  percentage  of 
carbonic  anhydride  found  varied  from  .41-48  to  41-61,  theory 
requiring  41-51. 

Thirteen  experiments  with  calc-spar  gave  from  43*52  to  43-86, 
the  theoretical  percentage  being  44-0  ;  and  in  nine  other  analyses 
from  43-58  to  43-90  were  obtained. 

Two  experiments  were  made  with  manganic  peroxide,  oxalic 
acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  gave  58-16  and  58-10  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  anhydride. 

Some  determinations  of  the  purity  of  magnesium  were  also  per- 
formed by  dissolving  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  measuring 
the  resulting  hydrogen.  Four  operations  gave  numbers  varying 
between  8-26  and  8-28.    The  metal  should  yield  8-33. 

Russell*  has  also  employed  this  process  for  the  determination 
of  the  combining  proportions  of  nickel  and  cobalt. 

Regnault  and  Reiset-j* 
described  an  apparatus  by 
which  absorptions  could  be 
rapidly  conducted  by  means 
of  liquid  reagents  brought  in 
contact  with  the  gases  in  a 
laboratory  tube.  The  measure- 
ments are  made  in  a  graduated 
tube,  which  can  be  placed  in 
communication  with  the 
laboratory  tube  by  means  of 
fine  capillary  tubes  provided 
with  stop-cocks,  the  lower  end 
of  the  measuring  tube  being 
connected  by  an  iron  socket 
and  stop-cock  mth  another 
graduated  tube  in  which  the 
pressure  to  wliich  the  gas  is 
subjected  is  measured.  The 
measuring  and  pressure  tubes 
are  surrounded  by  a  cyhnder 
of  water.  An  apparatus 
similar  in  principle  to  tliis  has 
recently  been  constructed  by 
Frankland,  and  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  section  on  Water 
Analysis  (fig.  64,  p.  454). 
Frankland  and  WardJ 
^   ^00-  made  several  important  im- 

provements in  the  apparatus  of  Regnault  and  Reiset.  They 
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introduced  a  third  tube  (fig.  100),  closed  at  the  top  with  a  stopper, 
which  is  made  to  act  as  a  barometer,  to  indicate  the  tension  of  the 
gas  in  the  measuring  tube,  thus  rendering  the  operation  entirely 
independent  of  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  correction 
for  aqueous  vapour  is  also  eliminated  by  introducing  a  drop  of 
water  into  the  barometer  as  well  as  into  the  measuring  tube,  the 
pressures  produced  by  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  two  tubes  thus 
counterbalancing  one  another,  so  that  the  difference  of  level  of  the 
merciiry  gives  at  once  the  tension  of  the  dry  gas.  The  measuring 
tube  is  divided  into  ten  equal  divisions  (wliich,  for  some  purposes, 
require  to  be  calibrated),  and  in  one  analysis  it  is  convenient  to 
make  all  the  measurements  at  the  same  division,  or  to  calculate  the 
tension  which  would  be  exerted  by  the  gas  if  measured  at  the  tenth 
division.  Frankland  and  Ward  also  adapted  an  iron  tube  more 
than  760  mm.  long  at  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus,  which  enables 
the  operator  to  expand  the  gas  to  any  required  extent,  and  thus 
diminish  the  violence  of  the  explosions  which  are  performed  in  the 
measuring  tube.  During  the  operation  a  constant  stream  of  water 
is  kept  flowing  through  the  cyHnder,  which  maintains  an  uniform 
temperature. 

By  the  use  of  this  form  of  apparatus  the  calculations  of  analyses 
are  much  simpHfied.  An  example  of  an  analysis  of  atmospheric 
air  will  indicate  the  method  of  using  the  instrument. 

Volume  of  Air  used.    Determined  at  5th  Division  on 

the  Measuring  Tube. 

nun. 

Observed  height  of  mercury  in  barometer  .  673-0 
Height  of  5th  Division    .....  383-0 

Tension  of  gas     .       .       .  290*0 


Corrected  tension  of  gas  at  10th  division  .       .  145-00 

Volume  after  Admission  of  Hydrogen. 

6th  Division. 

Observed  height  of  mercury  in  barometer 
Height  of  6th  Division  . 

Tension  of  gas 

Corrected  tension  at  10th  division 
Volume  after  .explosion.    Determined  at  5th  Division. 

mm. 

Observed  height  of  mercury  in  barometer  .  763-3 
Height  of  5th  Division    .....  383-0 

Tension  of  gas     .        .        .  380-3 

_0;5_ 

Corrected  tension  at  10  th  division    .       .       .  19015 


Determined  at 


mm. 

.  772-3 
.  304-0 

.  468-3 
0-6 

.  280-98 
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Tension  of  air  with  hydrogen  ....  280-98 
Tension  of  gas  after  explosion  .        .        .        .     190' 15 

Contraction  on  explosion  ....  90*83 
of  which  one-third  is  oxygen. 
90*83 

— —  =30*276= volumes  of  oxygen  in  145*0  volumes  of  air 

145*0    :    30*276    :  :    100    :  x 

30*276  x100  ^  , 

x=  =20*88=  percentage  of  oxygen  m  air. 

If  all  the  measurements  had  been  made  at  the  same  division,  no 
correction  to  the  tenth  division  would  have  been  necessary,  as  the 
numbers  would  have  been  comparable  among  themselves. 

Another  modification  of  Frankland  and  Ward's,  or 
Regnault's  apparatus  has  been  designed  by  McLeod,*  in  which 
the  original  pressure  tube  of  Regnault's  apparatus,  or  the  filhng 
tube  of  Frankland  and  Ward,  is  dispensed  with,  the  mercury 
being  admitted  to  the  apparatus  through  the  stop-cocks  at  the 
bottom. 

The  measuring  tube  A  (fig.  101)  is  900  mm.  in  length,  and  about 
20  mm.  in  internal  diameter.  It  is  marked  with  ten  divisions,  the 
first  at  25  mm.  from  the  top,  the  second  at  50,  the  third  at  100,  and 
the  remaining  ones  at  intervals  of  100  mm.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  platinum  wires  are  sealed,  and  it  is  terminated  by  a  capillary 
tube  and  a  fine  glass  stop-cock,  a,  the  capillary  tube  being  bent  at 
right-angles  at  50  mm.  above  the  junction.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  a  wide  glass  stop-cock  b  is  sealed,  which  communicates,  by 
means  of  a  caoutchouc  joint  surrounded  with  tape  and  w^ell  wdred  to 
the  tubes,  with  a  branch  from  the  barometer  tube  B.  This  latter 
tube  is  5  mm.  in  width,  and  about  1200  mm.  long,  and  is  graduated 
in  miUimetres  from  bottom  to  top.  At  the  upper  extremity  a  glass 
stop-cock  d  is  joined,  the  lower  end  being  curved  and  connected  by 
caoutchouc  with  a  stop-cock  and  tube  C,  descending  through  the 
table  to  a  distance  of  900  mm.  below  the  joint.  It  is  advisable  to 
place  washers  of  leather  at  the  end  of  the  plugs  of  the  stop-cocks 
c  and  b,  as  the  pressure  of  the  mercury  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
introduced  has  a  tendency  to  force  them  out ;  if  this  should  happen, 
the  washers  prevent  any  great  escape  of  mercury. 

The  two  tubes  are  firmly  held  by  a  clamp  D,  on  which  rests  a  wide 
cyhnder  E,  about  55  mm.  in  diameter,  surrounding  the  tubes,  and 
adapted  to  them  by  a  water-tight  caoutchouc  stopper  F.  The 
cyhnder  is  maintained  in  an  upright  position  by  a  support  at  its 
upper  end  G,  sliding  on  the  same  rod  as  the  clamp.  Around  the 
upper  part  of  the  barometer  tube  a  siphon  H  is  fixed  by  means 
of  a  perforated  cork,  through  which  the  stop-cock  d  passes.  A 
small  bulb-tube  e,  containing  some  mercury,  is  also  fitted  in  this 
cork,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  air  being  entirely  removed  from  the 
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Fig.  101. 
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siphon.  The  siphon  descends  about  100  mm.  within  the  cylinder, 
and  has  a  branch  at  the  top  communicating  by  caoutchouc  with 
a  bent  tube  contained  in  a  Avider  one  J  affixed  to  the  support. 
A  constant  current  of  water  is  supphed  to  the  cyhnder  through 
a  glass  tube,  which  passes  to  the  bottom,  and  escapes  through 
the  siphon  and  tubes  to  the  drain. 

To  the  end  of  the  narrow  tube  C  is  fastened  a  long  piece  of 
caoutchouc  tube  K,  covered  with  tape,  by  which  a  communication 
is  established  with  the  mercurial  reservoir  L,  suspended  by  a  cord 
so  that  by  means  of  the  winch  M,  it  may  be  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  barometer  tube.  As  the  mercury  frequently  forces 
its  way  through  the  pores  of  the  caoutchouc  tube,  it  is  advisable  to 
surround  the  lower  part  with  a  piece  of  wide  flexible  tube  ;  this 
prevents  the  scattering  of  the  mercury,  which  collects  in  a  tray 
placed  on  the  floor.  Into  the  bottom  of  the  tray  a  screw  must  be 
put,  to  which  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  is  firmly  attached  by  wire. 
The  capillary  stop-cock  a  is  provided  with  a  steel  cap,  by  means  of 
which  it  may  be  adapted  to  a  short  and  wide  laboratory  tube 
capable  of  holding  about  150  c.c,  and  identical  in  form  with  the  one 
described  in  the  section  on  Water  Analysis  (p.  456).  The  mercurial 
trough  for  the  laboratory  tube  is  provided  with  a  stand  with  rings, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  two  tubes  containing  gases  that  may  be 
required. 

The  apparatus  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  Frankland  and 
Ward's,  except  that  the  mercury  is  raised  and  lowered  in  the 
tubes  by  the  movement  in  the  reservoir  L,  instead  of  by  pouring  it 
into  the  centre  supply  tube. 

To  arrange  the  apparatus  for  use,  the  reservoir  L  is  lowered  to  the 
ground,  and  mercury  poured  into  it.  The  laboratory  tube  being 
removed,  the  stop-cocks  are  all  opened,  and  the  reservoir  gradually 
raised.  When  the  tube  A  is  filled,  the  stop-cock  a  is  closed,  and  the 
reservoir  elevated  until  mercury  flows  through  the  stop-cock  d,  at 
the  top  of  the  barometer.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  end  of  the 
tube  above  the  stop-cock  so  bent  that  a  vessel  can  be  placed  below 
to  receive  the  mercury.  This  bend  must,  of  course,  be  so  short 
that,  when  the  plug  of  the  stop-cock  is  removed,  the  siphon  mil 
pass  readily  over.  When  the  air  is  expeUed  from  the  barometer 
tube,  the  stop-cock  is  closed.  A  few  drops  of  water  must  next  be 
introduced  into  the  barometer  ;  this  is  accomplished  by  lowering 
the  reservoir  to  a  short  distance  below  the  top  of  the  barometer, 
and  gently  opening  the  stop-cock  d,  while  a  small  pipette,  from  which 
water  is  dropping,  is  held  against  the  orifice,  thd  stop-cock  being 
closed  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  has  penetrated  into  the 
tube.  In  the  same  manner,  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  passed 
into  the  measuring  tube.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  any  bubbles  of  air 
which  may  still  Hnger  in  the  tubes,  the  reservoir  is  lowered  to  the 
ground  so  as  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  the  apparatus  ;  in  this  manner 
the  interior  surfaces  of  the  tubes  become  moistened.  The  reservoir 
is  now  gently  raised,  thus  refilling  the  tubes  with  mercury.  Great 
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care  must  be  taken  that  the  mercury  does  not  rush  suddenly  against 
the  tops  of  tlie  measuring  and  barometer  tubes,  whicli  might  cause 
their  destruction.  This  may  be  avoided  by  regulating  the  flow  of 
mercury  by  means  of  the  stop-cock  c,  which  may  be  conveniently 
turned  by  a  long  key  of  wood,  resting  against  the  upper  table  of 
the  sliding  stand  of  the  mercurial  trough.  When  the  reservoir 
has  again  been  elevated  above  the  top  of  the  barometer,  the  stop- 
cocks of  the  measuring  and  barometer  tubes  are  opened,  and  the 
air  and  water  a\  liich  have  collected  allowed  to  escape. 

The  heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  in  the  barometer,  correspond- 
ing to  the  different  divisions  of  the  measuring  tube,  have  now  to  be 
determined.  This  is  done  by  running  out  all  the  mercury  from  the 
tubes,  and  slowly  readmitting  it  until  the  meniscus  of  the  mercury 
just  touches  the  lowest  division  in  the  measuring  tube.  This  may 
be  very  conveniently  managed  by  observing  the  division  through 
a  small  telescope  of  short  focus,  and  sufficiently  close  to  the 
apparatus  to  permit  of  the  key  of  the  stop-cock  c  being  turned, 
while  the  eye  is  still  at  the  telescope.  When  a  reading  is  taken, 
the  black  screen  0  behind  the  apparatus  must  be  moved  by  means 
of  the  winch  P,  until  its  lower  edge  is  about  a  millimetre  above  the 
division.  The  telescope  is  now  directed  to  the  barometer  tube, 
and  the  position  of  the  mercury  carefully  noted.  As  the  tubes 
only  contain  aqueous  vapour,  and  are  both  of  the  same  temperature, 
the  columns  in  the  two  tubes  are  those  which  exactly  counter- 
balance one  another,  and  any  difference  of  level  that  may  be 
noticed  is  due  to  capillarity. 

The  same  operation  is  now  repeated  at  each  division  of  the  tube. 
The  measuring  tube  next  requires  cahbration,  an  operation  per- 
formed in  a  manner  perfectly  similar  to  that  described  on  p.  457, 
namely,  by  fiUing  the  measuring  tube  with  water,  and  weighing  the 
quantities  contained  between  every  two  divisions.  The  eudiometer 
being  filled  with  water,  and  the  stop-cock  h  closed,  the  reservoir  is 
raised  and  the  mercury  allowed  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  barometer. 
The  capillary  stop-cock  a  having  been  opened,  the  cock  b  is  gently 
turned,  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  out  until  the  mercury  reaches 
the  lowest  division  of  the  tube.  A  carefully  weighed  flask  is  now 
supported  just  below  the  steel  cap,  the  stop-cock  b  again  opened, 
until  the  next  division  is  reached,  and  the  quantity  of  water  is 
weighed,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  wide  cylinder  being 
observed.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  at  each  division,  and 
by  calculation  the  exact  contents  of  the  tube  in  cubic  centimetres 
may  be  found. 
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In  this  manner,  a  table,  such  as  the  following,  is  obtained  : — 


Divisiou 
on 

measuring 
tube. 


Height  of  Mercury  in 
Barometer  tube 
corresponding  to 
division. 


Contents. 


Cubic  Centimetres. 


Log. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


756-9 
706-7 
606-8 
506-5 
406-8 
306-8 
206-9 
107-0 
71 


8-689 
18-162 
36-931 
55-734 
74-430 
93-331 
112-417 
131-634 
151-162 


0-  93898 

1-  25917 
1-56739 
1-74612 
1-87175 

1-  97002 
205083 

2-  11937 
2-17944 


When  a  gas  is  to  be  analyzed,  the  laboratory  tube  is  filled  with 
mercury,  either  by  sucking  the  air  out  through  the  capillary  stop- 
cock while  the  open  end  of  the  tube  stands  in  the  trough,  or,  much 
more  conveniently,  by  exhausting  the  air  through  a  piece  of  flexible 
tube  passed  under  the  mercury  to  the  top  of  the  laboratory  tube, 
the  small  quantity  of  air  remaining  in  the  stop-cock  and  at  the  top 
of  the  wide  tube  being  afterwards  very  readily  withdrawn.  The 
face  of  one  of  the  steel  pieces  is  greased  with  a  small  quantity  of 
resin  cerate,  and,  the  measuring  apparatus  being  full  of  mercury, 
the  clamp  is  adjusted. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  gas,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  if 
the  capillary  tubes  are  clear,  as  a  stoppage  may  arise  from  the 
admission  of  a  small  quantity  of  grease  into  one  of  them.  For  this 
purpose  the  globe  L  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
measuring  tube,  and  the  capillary  stop-cocks  opened  ;  if  a  free 
passage  exists,  the  mercury  will  be  seen  to  flow  through  the  tubes. 
The  stop-cock  of  the  laboratory  tube  is  now  closed.  Wlien  all  is 
properly  arranged,  the  gas  is  transferred  into  the  laboratory  tube, 
and  the  stop-cock  opened,  admitting  a  stream  of  mercury.  The 
cock  c  is  gently  turned,  so  as  just  to  arrest  the  flow  of  mercury 
through  the  apparatus,  and  the  reservoir  lowered  to  about  the  level 
of  the  table,  which  is  usually  sufficient.  By  carefully  opening  the 
cock  c,  the  gas  is  drawn  over  into  the  measuring  tube,  and  when 
the  mercury  has  reached  a  point  in  the  capillary  tube  of  the 
laboratory  tube,  about  midway  between  the  bend  and  the  stop- 
cock, the  latter  is  quickly  closed.  It  is  necessary  that  this  stop- 
cock should  be  very  perfect.  This  is  attained  by  grinding  the  plug 
into  the  socket  with  fine  levigated  rouge  and  solution  of  sodium 
or  potassium  hydrate.  By  this  means  the  plug  and  socket  may 
be  pohshed  so  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  resin  cerate  and  a  drop 
of  oil  renders  it  perfectly  gas-tight.  In  grinding,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  operation  is  not  carried  on  too  long,  otherwise  the 
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hole  in  the  plug  may  not  coincide  with  the  tubes.  If  this  stop-cock 
is  in  sufficiently  good  order,  it  is  unnecessary  to  close  the  stop-cock 
a  during  an  analysis. 

The  mercury  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the  apparatus  until  its 
surface  is  a  short  distance  below  the  division  at  which  the  measure- 
ments are  to  be  taken.  The  selection  of  the  division  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  gas  and  the  kind  of  experiment  to  be  performed 
with  it.  A  saving  of  calculation  is  effected  if  all  the  measurements 
in  one  analysis  are  carried  on  at  the  same  division.  When  the 
mercury  has  descended  below  the  division,  the  cock  c  is  closed,  the 
reservoir  raised,  and  the  black  screen  moved  until  its  lower  edge 
is  about  a  miUimetre  above  the  division,  and  the  telescope  so  placed 
that  the  image  of  the  division  coincides  with  the  cross-wires  in 
the  eye-piece.  The  stop-cock  c  is  now  gently  opened  until  the 
meniscus  just  touches  the  division ;  the  cock  is  closed  and  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  measured  by  means  of 
the  telescope.  The  difference  between  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
and  the  number  in  the  table  corresponding  to  the  division  at  which 
the  measurement  is  taken,  gives  in  miUimetres  the  tension  of  the 
gas.  The  volume  of  the  gas  is  found  in  the  same  table,  and  with. 
the  temperature  which  is  read  off  at  the  same  time  as  the  pressure, 
all  the  data  required  for  the  calculation  of  the  volume  of  the  gas 
at  0°  and  760  mm.  are  obtained.  No  correction  is  required  for 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour  ;  the  measuring  tube  and  barometer 
tube  being  both  moist,  the  tensions  in  the  tubes  are  counter- 
balanced. Absorptions  are  performed  with  hquid  reagents  by 
introducing  a  few  drops  of  the  hquid  into  the  laboratory  tube, 
transferring  the  gas  into  it,  and  allowing  the  mercury  to  drop  slowly 
through  the  gas  for  about  five  minutes.  The  gas  is  then  passed 
over  into  the  measuring  tube,  and  the  difference  of  tension  observed 
corresponds  to  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  trace 
of  the  reagent  passing  the  stop-cock.  If  such  an  accident  should 
occur,  the  measuring  tube  must  be  washed  out  several  times  mth 
distilled  water  at  the  conclusion  of  the  analysis.  If  the  reagent  is 
a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  introducing 
into  the  tube  some  distilled  water,  to  which  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  added.  If  tliis  hquid  is  found  to  be  acid  on  removing 
it  from  the  tube,  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  the  alkah  has  been 
neutrahzed. 

When  explosions  are  to  be  performed  in  the  apparatus,  the  gas  is 
first  measured  and  then  returned  to  the  laboratory  tube.  A  quantity 
of  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  judged  to  be  the 
proper  volume,  is  transferred  into  the  laboratory  tube,  and  some 
mercury  is  allowed  to  stream  through  the  gases  so  as  to  mix  them 
thoroughly.  The  mixture  is  next  passed  into  the  eudiometer  and 
measured.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  second  gas  has  not  been 
added,  more  can  readily  be  introduced.  After  the  measurement,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  expand  the  mixture,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
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force  of  the  explosion.  This  is  done  by  allowing  mercury  to  flow 
out  from  the  tube  into  the  reservoir.  When  the  proper  amount  of 
expansion  has  been  reached,  the  stop-cocks  a  and  b  are  closed.  To 
enable  the  electric  spark  to  pass  between  the  wires,  it  is  necessary  to 
lower  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  cyhnder.  For  this  purpose,  the 
bent  glass  tube  at  the  extremity  of  the  siphon  is  made  to  sHde 
easily  through  the  cork  which  closes  the  top  of  the  wide  tube  J. 
By  depressing  the  bent  tube,  the  water  flows  out  more  rapidly  than 
before,'  and  the  level  consequently  falls.  When  the  surface  is 
below  the  eudiometer  wires,  a  spark  from  an  induction-cdil  is 
passed,  exploding  the  gas.  The  siphon  tube  is  immediately  raised, 
and,  when  the  water  in  the  cyUnder  has  reached  its  original  level, 
the  gas  is  cool  enough  for  measurement.  900  c.c.  of  mercury  are 
amply  sufficient  for  the  whole  apparatus  ;  and  as  there  is  no  cement 
used  to  fasten  the  wide  tubes  into  iron  sockets,  a  great  difficulty  in 
the  original  apparatus  is  avoided. 

The  following  details  of  an  analysis,  in  which  absorptions  only 
were  performed,  will  show  the  method  employed.  The  gas  was 
a  mixture  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the 
measurements  were  all  made  at  division  No.  1  on  the  eudiometer, 
which  has  been  found  to  contain  8*6892  c.c. 

Original  Gas. 

The  absorbing  hquids  required  are  : — 

For  carbon  dioxide  :  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1'20. 

For  oxygen  :  the  same  solution,  to  which  some  saturated  solution 
of  pyrogallol  is  added. 
Temperature  of  water  in  cyhnder,  15-4°. 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  tube   980-5 

,,          ,,          corresponding  to  Division  No.  1  (see 
Table)   756-9 

Pressure  of  the  gas  -  .      .  223*6 

After  absorption  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  by  solution  of 

potassium  hydrate — 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  tube       .      .      .      .  941-7 

,,  ,,  corresponding  to  Division  No.  1     .  756-9 

Pressure  of  the  gas  after  removal  of  carbonic  anhydride   .  184-8 

Pressure  of  original  gas   223-6 

,,          gas  after  removal  of  carbonic  anhydride  .      .  184-8 

Tension  of  carbonic  anhydride   38-8 

After  absorption  of  the  oxygen  by  potassium  pyrogallate — 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  tube       ....  885*4 

,,                        corresponding  to  Division  No.  1  .  756*9 

Pressure  of  nitrogen   128*5 

Pressure  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  184*8 

nitrogen  128*5 

oxygen   .  56*3 
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These  measurements,  therefore,  give  us  the  following  numbers  :  

Pressure  of  nitrogen   128-5 

oxygen   56-3 

,,          carbonic  anhydride   38-8 

original  gas   ~223-6 

If  the  percentage  composition  of  the  gas  is  required,  it  is  readily 
obtained  by  a  simple  proportion,  the  temperature  having  remained 
constant  during  the  experiment  : — 

57-47  per  cent.  N 
25-18  per  cent.  0 
17-35  per  cent.  COg 


223-6  : 

128-5  : 

:    100  : 

223-6  : 

56-3  : 

:    100  : 

223-6  : 

38-8  : 

:    100  : 

100-00 


If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  gases  at  0°  and  760  mm.,  it  is  done  by  the 
following  formulae  : — 

8-6892  X  128-5 

=  1-39  c.c.  of  mtrogen. 


=  0-61  c.c.  of  oxygen. 

=0-42  c.c.  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

=  2-42  c.c.  of  the  original  gas. 


760 

x[l  + (0-003665  X 
8-6892  X  56-3 

15-4)] 

760 

x[l  + (0-003665  X 
8-6892  X  38-8 

15-4)] 

760 

x[l  + (0-003665  X 
8-6892  X  223-6 

15-4)] 

760 

x[l  + (0-003665  X 

15-4)] 

If  many  of  the  calculations  are  to  be  done,  they  may  be  very 
much  simpHfied  by  constructing  a  table  containing  the  logarithms 
of  the  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  contents  of  each  division 
of  the  tube  by  760  x  (1  +0-003665^.  The  following  is  a  very  short 
extract  from  such  a  table  : — 


IJIO 

Division  No.  1. 
8-6892 

760x(l  +  5<). 

DiTision  No.  2. 
18-1621 

760x(l  +  50. 

15-0 
-1 
•2 
•3 
-4 

2-03492 
203477 
2-03462 
.203447 
'2-03432 

2-35511 
2-35496 
2-35481 
2-35466 
2-34451 

By  adding  the  logarithms  of  the  tensions  of  the  gases  to  those  in 
the  above  table,  the  logarithms  of  the  quantities  of  gases  are 
obtained  ;  thus  : — 
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Log.  corresponding  to  Division  No.  1, 

and  15-4°  

Log.  128-5  =pressure  of  nitrogen 

Log.  of  quantity  of  nitrogen 

Volume  of  nitrogen  at  0°  and  760 
mm  

Log.  56-3=pressure  of  oxygen 

Log.  of  quantity  of  oxygen 

Volume  of  oxygen  at  0°  and  760 
mm  

Log.  38-8=pressure  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride   

Log.  of  quantity  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride   

Volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  at 
0°  and  760  mm  


Log.  223-6=  pressure  of  original  gas 

Log.  of  quantity  of  original  gas 
Volumo  of  original  gas  at  0°  and 

780  mm. 
Nitrogen  . 
Oxygen 

Carbonic  anhydride 
Total  . 


203432 
2-10890 


0-14322 =log.  1-39 


1-39 


c.c. 


2-03432 
1-75051 


1-78483  =log.  0-61 


0-61 


c.c. 


2-03432 


1-58883 


l-62315=log.  0-42 


0-42 


c.c. 


203432 
2-34947 


0-  38379  =log.  2-42 

2-42  c.c. 

1-  39  c.c. 
0-61  c.c. 
0-42  c.c. 


2-42  c.c. 


The  following  example  of  an  analysis  of  coal  gas  will  show  the 
mode  of  working  with  this  apparatus,  and  the  various  operations  to 
be  performed  in  order  to  determine  the  carbonic  anhydride,  oxygen, 
hydrocarbons  absorbed  by  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen, 
methane,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrogen. 

The  measuring  tube  and  laboratory  tube  were  first  fiUed  with 
mercury,  some  of  the  gas  introduced  into  the  laboratory  tube,  and 
passed  into  the  apparatus. 

The  gas  was  measured  at  the  second  division. 
Height  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  tube     .      .  989-0 
,,  ,,  measuring  tube     .      .  706-8 

Pressure  of  the  gas  at  16-6°  282-2 

Two  or  three  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  were  now 
placed  in  the  laboratory  tube,  and  the  gas  passed  from  the 
measuring  tube,  the  mercury  being  allowed  to  drop  through  the  gas 
for  ten  minutes.    On  measuring  again — 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer     ....  984-0 
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Some  saturated  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  was  introduced  into 
the  laboratory  tube,  and  the  gas  left  in  contact  with  the  hquid 
for  ten  minutes.    On  measuring — 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer     ....  983-6 

Height  of  mercury  when  measuring  original  gas  .  989-0 

„                      after  absorption  of  COg  - .      .  984-0 

Pressure  of  COg  5*0 

after  absorption  of  COg  - .  .  884-0 
after  absorption  of  0      .      .  983-6 

Pressure  of  0  0*4 

The  volumes  of  the  gases  being  proportional  to  their  pressures, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  obtain  the  percentages  of  carbonic 
anhydride  and  oxygen  in  the  original  gas. 

Original  gas.  COj 

282-2    :    5-0    :  :    100    :    1-77  per  cent.  CO^ 

Original  gas.  O 

282-2    :    0-4    :  :    100    :   £04  per  cent.  0 

r9i 

By  subtracting  1-91  from  100,  we  obtain  the  remainder,  98-09, 
consisting  of  the  hydrocarbons  absorbed  byNordhausen  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  marsh  gas,  and  nitrogen  ;  thus  : — 

Original  gas  .      .  100-00 

0  and  COa  1-91 

C„H2„.  Hg.  CO.  CH4.  N2  "WOQ 

While  the  gas  remains  in  the  measuring  tube,  the  laboratory  tube 
is  removed,  washed,  dried,  filled  with  mercury,  and  again  attached 
to  the  apparatus.  Much  time  is  saved  by  replacing  the  laboratory 
tube  by  a  second,  which  was  previously  ready.  As  a  minute 
quantity  of  gas  is  lost  in  this  operation,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  between  the  stop-cocks  being  replaced  by  mercury,  it  is 
advisable  to  pass  the  gas  into  the  laboratory  tube,  then  transfer  it 
to  the  eudiometer,  and  measure  again. 

On  remeasuring,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 

stood  at   .      .      .  983-3 

The  mercury  in  the  measuring  tube      .      .      .  706-8 

Pressure  of  CJI^,.  Hg.  CO.  CH4.  Ng.  276^ 

The  gas  is  again  passed  into  the  laboratory  tube,  and  a  coke  ball, 
soaked  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  left  in  contact  with  the  gas  for  an 
hour  ;  the  bullet  is  then  withdrawn,  and  some  potassium  hydrate 
introduced  and  left  in  the  tube  for  ten  minutes,  in  order  to  remove 
the  vapours  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  the  sulphurous  and  carbonic 
anhydrides  formed  during  the  action  of  the  Nordhausen  acid  on 
the  gas.    The  gas  is  now  measured  again. 
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Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  tube    .      .      .  969-3 

before  absorbing 

C  Ho   983-3 

„    after  ....  969-3 

Pressure  of  CnHoU  14-0 


The  percentage  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  thus  found  : — 

Gas  containing  C„H2„.  Hg.  CO.  CH^.  Ng. 

276-5    :    14-0    :  :    98-09    :    4-97  per  cent.  C^Ha... 

It  now  remains  to  determine  the  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
methane,  and  nitrogen  in  a  portion  of  the  residual  gas.  The 
laboratory  tube  is  therefore  removed,  some  of  the  gas  allowed  to 
escape,  and  another  laboratory  tube  adapted  to  the  apparatus. 
The  portion  of  gas  remaining  is  expanded  to  a  lower  ring  (in  this 
special  case  to  the  third  division),  and  the  tension  measured  : — 

Height  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  tube     .      .  642-2 
,,  ,,  ,,  measuring  tube     .      .  606-7 

Pressure  of  residue  35-5 


An  excess  of  oxygen  has  now  to  be  added.  For  this  purpose  the 
gas  is  passed  into  the  laboratory  tube,  and  about  five  times  its 
volume  of  oxygen  introduced  from  a  test  tube  or  gas  pipette.  The 
necessary  quantity  of  oxygen  is  conveniently  determined  by  the  aid 
of  rough  graduations  on  the  laboratory  tube,  which  are  made  by 
introducing  successive  quantities  of  air  from  a  small  tube  in  the 
manner  previously  described  for  the  caUbration  of  the  eudiometers. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  oxygen,  the  mixed  gases  are  passed 
into  the  eudiometer  and  measured. 

Height  of  mercurv  in  the  eudiometer  after  addition 

of  O  .      .     '   789-5 

The  mixture  has  now  to  be  exploded,  and  when  the  pressure  is 
considerable,  it  is  advisable  to  expand  the  gas  so  as  to  moderate  the 
violence  of  the  explosion.  Wlien  sufficiently  dilated,  the  stop-cock 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eudiometer  is  closed,  the  level  of  the  water 
lowered  beneath  the  platinum  wires  by  depressing  the  siphon,  and 
the  spark  passed.  The  explosion  should  be  so  powerful  that  it 
should  be  audible,,  and  the  flash  visible  in  not  too  bright  dayhght. 

The  stop-cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  eudiometer  is  now  opened,  and 
the  gas  measured.. 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  after  explosion  .  732-5 

The  difference  between  this  reading  and  the  previous  one  gives 
the  contraction  produced  by  the  explosion  : 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  before  explosion  789*5 
)>  )>  )j  jj       after       ,,  732-5 

Contraction =C  57-0 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride 
formed.  This  is  done  by  absorbing  with  potassium  hydrate  as 
before  described. 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  tube  after  absorb- 
ing CO2  715-8 

This  number  deducted  from  the  last  reading  gives  the  carbonic 
anhydride. 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  after  exploding  .  732-5 

after  absorbing  CO2  715-8 
Carbonic  anhydride =D  16-7 

It  now  remains  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  was 
not  consumed  in  the  explosion,  and  which  excess  now  exists  mingled 
with  the  nitrogen.  For  this  purpose,  a  volume  of  hydrogen  about 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  residual  gas  is  added,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  oxygen  was  previously  introduced,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  mixture  determined. 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  after  adding  H  1031-3 
This  mixture  is  exploded  and  another  reading  taken. 
Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  after  -exploding 

with  H   706-7 

Tliis  number  subtracted  from  the  former,  and  the  difference 
divided  by  3,  gives  the  excess  of  oxygen. 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  before  exploding 

with  H  1031-3 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  after  exploding 

with  H   706-7 

3)  324-6 

Excess  of  oxygen  108-2 

In  order  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  gas  analyzed, 
this  number  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  volume  of  gas  remaining 
after  the  explosion  with  oxygen  and  the  removal  of  the  carbonic 
anhydride. 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  after  absorbing 

CO2   .      .  715-8 

,,  in  eudiometer  at  division  No.  3  606-7 

Nitrogen  and  excess  of  oxygen  .  .  .  .  109-1 
Excess  of  oxygen  .  108-2 

Nitrogen  0-9 

We  have  now  all  the  data  necessary  for  the  calculation  of  the 
composition  of  the  coal  gas.  It  is  first  requisite  to  calculate  the 
proportion  of  the  combustible  gas  present  in  the  coal  gas,  which  is 
done  by  deducting  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  gas  determined  by 
absorption  from  100. 
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Percentage  of  carbonic  anhydride 
oxygen 


'-2i« 


1-77 
0-14 
4-97 


COg.  O2.  C  H2,.  6-88 

Original  gas  100-00 

 6-88 


CO2.  O2.  C  H 


2u 


Ho.  CO.  CH^.  No 


9312 


The  formulae  for  the  calculation  of  the  analysis  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  methane,  are  (see  page  534) — 

Hydrogen        =x  —  A—T> 
Carbonic  oxide =y  =  -  ^P^^ 


Methane 


=z  = 


2C-3A+2D 


A-35-5-0-9: 
C  =  57-0 
D-16-7 


34-6 


A  =  34-6 
D=  16-7 


17'9=  a: = Hydrogen  in  35-5  of  the  gas  exploded 
Avith  oxygen. 
A=  34-6  C=  57-0 

3  2 


3A  =  103-8 
D=  16-7 


3A+D  =  120-5 
20  =  114-0 

3)    6^5  = 

D=  16-7 
2 


20  =  114-0 


3A+D-20 

?/  =  Oarbonic  oxide  in  35*5  of  the  gas. 


2D=  33-4 
20  =  114-0 


2D +  20  =  147-4 
3A  =  103-8 


2D  +  20-3A 


3)  43-6  =  2D  +  20-3A 

14-53  =z=Methane  in  35-5  of  the  gas. 


These'numbers  are  readily  transformed  into  percentages,  thus  :- 

46-95  per  cent,  of  Hydrogen. 

5-68  per  cent,  of  Carbonic  oxide. 
38-12  per  cent,  of  Methane. 
2-36  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen. 


35-5 

17-9  : 

:  93-12  : 

35-5  : 

2-17  : 

:  9312  : 

35-5 

14-53  : 

:  93-12  : 

35-5 

0-9  : 

:  93-12  : 
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This  completes  the  calculations,  the  results  of  which  are  as 
follows  : — 

Hydrogen  46-95 


Methane 

Carbonic  oxide 
Carbonic  anhydride 
Oxygen  . 
Nitrogen 


38-12 

4-  97 

5-  68 

1-  77 
0-14 

2-  36 


99-99 


It  is  obvious  that  this  analysis  is  not  quite  complete,  since  it  does 
not  give  any  notion  of  the  composition  of  the  hydrocarbons  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Nordhausen  acid.  To  determine  this,  some  of  the 
original  gas,  after  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  and 
oxygen,  is  exploded  with  oxygen,  and  the  contraction  and  carbonic 
anhydride  produced  are  measured.  The  foregoing  experiments 
have  shown  the  effect  due  to  the  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
methane,  the  excess  obtained  in  the  last  explosion  being  obviously 
caused  by  the  hydrocarbons  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
from  these  data  the  composition  of  the  gas  may  be  calculated. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  analyses  of  this  kind  were  performed 
with  the  apparatus  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day  when  working  for 
seven  hours. 

It  may  be  useful  to  show  how  this  analysis  appears  in  the 
laboratory  note-book  : 
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 >  origiual 

28-2-2 ) 

984-0    Aft.  absorb,  COg 

Aft.  absorb.  0 
Remeasured 

969-3    Aft.  absorb.  CnHo„ 


989-0 
984-0 


984-0 
983-6 


50  =  CO,     0-4  =  0 


282-2 
282-2 


5-0 
0-4 


100 
100 


1-77  COj 
0-14  0 


1-91 


100-00 

1-91  COa.  0 


98-09  C„  Hju.  H.  CO.  CH,. 


983-3 
706-8 

276-5 


983-3 
969-3 


642-2- 
606-7 


Portion  of 
Residue 


276-5 


35-5  =H.  CO.  CH4.  N. 

0-9  =N 


732-5 


34-6  =H.  CO.  CH4  =A 


:  4-97  Cn  Hjn 

CO,  =  1-77 
0=0-14 

C„  Hs.„=4-97 

6-88 
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715-8  Aft.  absorb.  COa 

1031-3    with  H 
706-7    Aft.  expl. 


789-5 
732-5 


732-5 
715-8 


67  0=  contraction  =C  16-7=CO,=D 


3A-2C+D 
CO  =y  =  5  


CH^  =2  = 


2C-3A+2D 


1031-3 

715-8 

706-7 

606-7 

3)324-6 

109-1  =N+0 

108-2=0 

108-2=0 

0*9  =N 

=  17-9 

=  2-17 

=  14-53 

34-60 


34-6  =A 
16-7  =D 

17-9  =x=H 


57-0  =C 
2 


34-6 
3 

103-8 
16-7 


=A 


=3A 
=D 


16-7  =D 
2 


33-4 
114-0 


--2D 
-.20 


1140=20 


120-5  =3A+D 

147-4 

=20+ 2D 

1140  =20 

103-8 

=  3A 

3)    6-5  =3A+D- 

-2C 

3)  43-6 

=2D+2C- 

2-17=?/=CO 

14-53 

=z=CH4 

100-00  35-5 

:  17-9  : 

:  93.12  : 

46-95  H 

6-88  CO.  0.  C„  Hjjn  35-5 

:    2-17  : 

:  93.12  : 

5-68  CO 

  35-5 

:  14-53  : 

:  9312  : 

36-12  CH4 

93-12  H.  CO.  CH4.  N.  35-5 

:    0-9  : 

:  9312  : 

2-36  N 

H 

=  46-95 

CH4 

=  38-12 

CnHjn 

=  4-97 

CO 

=  5-68 

C02 

=  1-77 

0 

=  0-14 

N 

=  2-36 

99-99 

It  is  assumed,  in  the  above  example,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  cyhnder  remained  constant  throughout  the  period 
occupied  in  performing  the  analysis.  As  this  very  rarely  happens, 
the  temperature  should  be  carefully  read  off  after  every  measurement 
of  the  gas  and  noted,  in  order  that  due  correction  be  made  for  any 
increase  or  decrease  of  volume  which  may  result  in  consequence. 


THOMAS'S    MODIFIED   GAS  APPARATUS. 

In  the  Chemical  Society^s  Journal  for  May,  1879,  Thomas 
described  an  apparatus  for  gas  analysis  (fig.  102)  which  has  the 
closed  ^pressure  tube  of  Frankland  and  Ward,  and  is  supplied 
with  mercury  by  means  of  the  flexible  rubber  tube  arrangement  of 
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Mc  Leod.  The  manner  in  which  this  apparatus  is  filled  with 
mercury  and  got  into  order  for  working  is  so  similar  to  that  already 
described  that  no  further  reference  need  be  made  thereto. 


Fig.  102. 


The  eudiometer  is  only  450  mm.  long  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  the  laboratory  tube  and  mercury  trough  are  under  the  command 
of  the  operator  from  the  floor  level.  The  eudiometer  has  divisions 
20  mm.  apart,  excepting  the  uppermost,  which  is  placed  as  close 
beneath  the  platinum  wires  as  is  convenient  to  obtain  a  reading. 
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The  method  exphxined  in  sequel  of  exploding  combustible  gases 
under  reduced  pressure,  without  adding  excess  of  gas  to  modify  the 
force  of  the  explosion,  permits  the  shortening  of  the  eudiometer  as 
above,  and  enables  the  apparatus  to  be  so  erected  that  a  long 
column  of  the  barometer  tube  shall  stand  above  the  summit  of  the 
eudiometer.  By  means  of  such  an  arrangement  a  volume  of  gas 
may  be  measured  under  nearly  atmospheric  pressure,  and  as  this 
pressure  is  equal  to  more  than  700  mm.,  plus  tension  of  aqueous 
vapour,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus  is  considerably  aug- 
mented. The  barometer  tube  is  1000  mm.  in  length,  having  about 
700  mm.  hnes  above  Division  2  on  the  eudiometer.  The  steel 
clamp  and  facets  forming  the  connections  betAveen  the  eudiometer 
and  detachable  laboratory  tube  of  the  apparatus  previously  described 
are  dispensed  with,  as  in  this  form  the  eudiometer  and  laboratory 
vessels  are  united  by  a  continuous  capillary  tube,  12  mm.  (outside) 
diameter,  and  one  three-way  glass  tap  is  employed  in  heu  of  the 
two  stop-cocks.  The  arrangement  is  simple.  The  glass  tap  is 
hollow  in  the  centre,  and  through  this  hollow  a  communication  is 
made  wdth  the  capillary,  by  means  of  which  either  the  laboratory 
tube  or  the  eudiometer  can  be  washed  out.  As  the  laboratory 
vessel  is  not  disconnected  for  the  removal  of  the  reagent  used  in  an 
absorption,  it  is  supported  by  a  clamp,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  ; 
and  when  it  requires  washing  out  the  mercury  trough  is  turned  aside 
in  order  that  an  enema  syringe  may  be  used  for  injecting  a  stream 
of  water.  A  few  drops  of  water  are  let  fall  into  the  hollow  of  the 
tap,  and  blown  through  the  capillary  tube  three  times  in  succession, 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  absorbent  remaining  in  the  capillary,  then  the 
syringe  is  brought  into  play  once  more,  the  excess  of  water  removed 
by  wiping,  and  the  trough  turned  back  into  position.  The  laboratory 
tube  may  be  refilled  with  mercury,  as  described  on  page  549,  but 
it  wiU  be  found  much  more  serviceable  if  a  double-acting  syringe, 
connected  to  a  bulb  apparatus  (to  catch  any  mercury  that  may 
come  over),  and  then  to  the  orifice  of  the  hollow  in  the  tap  by 
a  ground  perforated  stopper,  be  used,  as  this  wiU  obviate  the 
destructive  effect  of  heavy  suction  upon  the  gums  and  teeth.  The 
mercury  trough  is  supported  upon  a  guide  which  travels  over  the 
upright  U,  and  is  turned  aside  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the 
laboratory  vessel  in  the  following  manner  : — The  spiral  spring  is 
depressed  by  means  of  the  tension  rods  until  the  slot  is  brought 
below  the  stud  fixed  in  the  upright  U  ;  and  the  top  ferrule  holding 
the  guide  rods  being  movable,  the  trough  can  be  turned  round  out 
of  the  way,  but  is  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
glass  water-cylinder  by  an  arrangement  in  the  top  of  the  guide, 
which  comes  against  the  stud  in  the  upright.  The  height  of  the 
trough  can  be  accurately  adjusted  by  the  screw  in  the  top  of  the 
lever  guide.  When  the  trough  is  in  position,  the  clamp  holding  the 
laboratory  vessel  may  be  loosed  when  necessary. 

The  eudiometer  and  barometer  tubes  pass  through  an  india- 
rubber  stopper,  as  in  Mc  Leod's  apparatus,  but  are  not  supported 
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by  the  clamp  C,  which  here  simply  bears  the  water-cylinder.  No 
glass  stop-cocks  are  used,  or  glass  work  of  any  kind  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  apparatus.  The  lower  end 
of  the  eudiometer  has  a  neck  of  the  same  outside  diameter  as  the 
barometer  tube  (9-5  mm.),  and  both  tubes  are  fixed  into  the  steel 
block  X,  Avithout  rigidity,  by  the  usual  steam  cylinder  gland 
arrangement,  small  india-rubber  rings  being  used  to  form  the  pack- 
ing. The  steel  block  is  fixed  to  the  table  by  a  nut  screwed  upon  the 
|-inch  hydraulic  iron  tube,  which  runs  to  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
The  tap  in  the  steel  block  is  so  devised  that  it  first  cuts  off  connection 
with  the  barometer  tube,  in  order  that  the  gas  may  be  drawn  over 
from  the  laboratory  vessel  into  the  eudiometer  without  risking  the 
fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  barometer  tube  by  any  sudden 
action  of  the  mercury.  This  precaution  is  necessary,  as  during  the 
transferring  of  the  gas  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  tube  is  on  the 
point  of  lowering,  to  leave  a  vacuous  space  in  the  summit  of  the 
tube.  By  moving  the  handle  a  httle  further  on  the  quadrant 
a  communication  is  made  with  both  tubes  and  the  reservoir  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  gas  into  position,  so  as  to  take  a  reading  ; 
then  the  handle  is  drawn  a  little  further  to  cut  off  the  reservoir 
supply,  whilst  there  is  a  way  still  left  between  the  eudiometer  and 
barometer  tubes,  and  if  the  handle  be  draAvn  forward  a  httle  more, 
all  communication  is  cut  off  for  the  purpose  of  exploding. 

The  windlass  P,  for  raising  and  lowering  the  mercury  reservoir  L, 
is  placed  beneath  the  table,  in  order  that  it  may  be  under  command 
from  a  position  opposite  the  laboratory  vessel,  and  it  is  furnished 
with  a  spring  ratchet  motion,  so  as  to  be  worked  by  one  hand.  The 
water-cyhnder  should  be  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  casing 
tube  of  the  barometer  as  wide  as  practicable,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  apparatus  may  be  maintained  as  constant  as  possible.  To 
attain  an  accurate  result  it  is  as  essential  to  keep  the  barometer 
tube  of  uniform  temperature  as  the  eudiometer,  since  the  tension  of 
aqueous  vapour  varies  proportionately.  The  stream  of  water  from 
the  service  main  is  run  into  the  casing  tube  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
barometer,  and,  wliilst  the  water-cylinder  is  filHng,  the  tap  at  the 
bottom  is  opened  shghtly,  so  that  water  may  run  out  very  slowly. 
When  the  water- cylinder  is  full,  the  upright  tube  G  acts  as  a  siphon, 
and  sucks  out  the  excess  of  water  from  the  top  of  the  cyhnder,  thus 
keeping  up  the  circulation  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  required. 
For  a  further  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus  see  J.  C.  S., 
May,  1879. 

There  are  only  two  working  taps  upon  this  apparatus — the  three- 
way  glass  tap  between  the  eudiometer  and  laboratory  tube,  and  the 
steel  cap  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  barometer  and  eudiometer.  The 
steel  cap  is  greased  with  a  little  beef-tallow  (made  from  clean  beef- 
suet),  or  with  real  Russian  tallow  ;  it  will  last  for  twelve  months 
without  further  attention.  A  moderately  tliick  washer  of  india- 
rubber,  placed  between  the  steel  washer  and  the  nut  at  the  end  of 
the  steel  tap,  adds  greatly  to  the  steady  working  of  the  needle  on 
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the  qucadrant.  Moderately  soft  resin  cerate  is  best  for  the  glass 
tap. 

When  filling  the  laboratory  vessel  with  mercury,  suction  is 
maintained  until  the  mercury  has  reached  some  height  in  the  hollow 
of  the  three-way  tap.  The  remainder  of  the  hollow  space  is  re- 
plenished by  pouring  the  mercury  from  a  small  crucible  ;  any  water 
that  may  be  present  is  then  removed,  and  the  small  stopper  inserted. 
When  the  laboratory  vessel  has  to  be  washed  out  after  an  absorption, 
the  gas  is  transferred  to  the  eudiometer  until  the  absorbent  gets 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  stop-cock.  The  mechanical 
arrangement  should  be  so  manageable  that  this  nicety  of  adjustment 
can  be  accompHshed  with  ease.  Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
care  bestowed  in  cerating  the  tap,  so  that  the  capillary  is  not 
carelessly  blocked  up.  As  soon  as  the  gas  has  passed  over  to  the 
extent  required,  turn  the  three-way  tap  until  the  through-way  is 
at  right-angles  to  the  capillary,  and  the  way  to  the  hollow  of 
the  tap  is  in  communication  with  the  laboratory  vessel,  then 
take  out  the  httle  stopper  from  the  hollow,  so  that  the  mercury 
shall  flow  out,  and  allow  the  laboratory  vessel  to  become  emptied 
whilst  the  reading  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  being  taken.  The 
best  arrangement  for  washing  out  the  laboratory  tube  is  a  "  siphon 
enema,"  fig.  103  (Dr.  Higginson's  principle,  which  may  be 
obtained  of  any  druggist),  adapting  in  the  place  of  the  usual  nozzle 
a  bent  glass  tube.  This  syringe  is  constant  in  its  action,  as  it  fills 
itseK  when  the  pressure  is  released,  if  the  tube  at  the  lower  end  is 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  water.  The  laboratory  vessel  can  be  washed 
out  and  refilled  in  a  very  httle  time,  as  it  is  already  connected,  and 

for  all  ordinary  absorptions  it  is  sufficient  to 
wipe  the  vessel  out  once  by  passing  up  a  fine 
towel .  twisted  on  a  round  stick.  When 
C„  H2,,  gases  are  to  be  absorbed  by  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  the  water  should  be  carefully 
blown  out  of  the  capillary  tube  into  the 
laboratory  vessel,  which  must  be  repeatedly 
dried.  A  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
were  at  first  run  into  the  holloM^  of  the  tap 
and  then  through  the  capillary  wliilst  the 
laboratory  vessel  was  full  of  mercury,  in 
order  to  remove  any  moisture  remaining,  but 
it  has  since  been  found  unnecessary,  as  the 
drying  can  be  performed  thoroughly  without. 

To  calibrate  the  eudiometer  with  water, 
introduce  the  quantity  required  through  the 
hollow  in  the  stopper,  then  remove  the 
latter,  and  collect  the  water  in  a  light  flask 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tap-socket. 

In  the  same  paper  {J.  C.  S.,  May,  1879), 
Thomas    pointed    out   that  it  was  not 
essential  to  add  excess  of  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen  for  the  purpose 
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of  modifying  the  force  of  the  explosion  when  combustible  gases 
were  under  analysis,  and  it  is  necessar}'-  to  take  advantage  of  this 
when  working  Avith  so  short  an  eudiometer.  The  method  is,  how- 
ever, apphcable  to  all  gas  apparatus  having  a  reasonable  length  of 
barometer  column  above  the  eudiometer ;  in  fact,  the  exploding 
pressures  were  first  worked  out  and  employed  in  an  apparatus  on 
Mc  Leod's  model.  When  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  a  sample 
of  air  has  to  be  determined  by  explosion,  only  one-half  its  volume 
of  hydrogen  is  required,  and  the  pressure  need  not  be  reduced 
below  400  mm.  If  much  more  than  one-half  volume  of  hydrogen 
has  been  added  by  accident,  explode  under  atmospheric  pressure. 
When  the  excess  of  oxygen  used  in  an  analysis  has  to  be  determined, 
add  2-5  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  reduce  the  pressure  to 
180  mm.  of  mercury  before  exploding.  After  adding  the  hydrogen 
and  taking  the  reading,  the  gas  is  expanded  by  lowering 
the  mercurial  reservoir  until  a  column  of  mercury,  measuring  the 
number  of  mm.  in  length  just  referred  to  and  in  the  following 
table,  stands  above  the  meniscus  of  the  mercury  in  the  eudiometer. 
This  column  can  be  read  off  quite  near  enough  by  the  eye,  as  there 
is  no  risk  of  breaking  the  apparatus  by  the  force  of  the  explosion  if 
the  pressure  is  20  mm.  greater  than  that  given  ;  but  if  the  gas  under 
analysis  is  all  combustible,  it  is  better  to  explode  at  a  shghtly  less 
pressure  than  to  exceed  that  recommended.    It  follows,  naturally. 


Name  of  Gas. 

Volume  of 
■Combustible 
Gas. 

Volume  of 
Oxygen  to  be 
added. 

Pressure  of 
mixture 
before 
exploding. 

1 

200  mm. 

Carbonic  Oxide  .... 

1 

200  mm. 

2-5 

170  mm. 

3 

150  mm. 

3-5 

145  mm. 

Ethane  and  Hydride  of  Ethyl 

4 

140  mm. 

5 

135  mm. 

Hydride  of  Propyl 

5-5 

130  mm. 

Butyl  

6 

125  mm. 

Butane  and  Hydride  of  Butyl 

7 

120  mm. 

that  the  exploding  pressure  will  depend  upon  the  proportion  of 
combustible  gas  introduced  ;  and  experience  alone  can  enable  one 
to  determine  with  any  degree  of  exactness  what  that  pressure  must 
be,  as  no  general  law  can  be  laid  down.  For  instance,  if  more  than 
three  volumes  of  hydrogen  were  added  to  one  of  oxygen,  the 
exploding  pressure  should  exceed  200  mm.  ;  and  if  much  nitrogen 
or  other  gas  were  present  that  did  not  take  a  part  in  the  reaction, 
the  pressure  should  be  still  more  increased.    As  a  consequence,  the 
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same  experience  is  necessary  when  dealing  with  explosive  gases  by 
the  other  method,  because  the  addition  of  too  much  inert  gas,  with 
a  view  to  modify  the  force  of  the  explosion,  may  lead  to  imperfect 
combustion,  inasmuch  as  the  cooling  effect  of  the  tube  and  gas  can 
reduce  the  temperature  below  that  required.  In  all  instances,  when 
the  approximate  composition  of  the  gas  is  known,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  as  the  case  may 
be,  which  is  required  for  explosion,  or  the  pressure  under  which  the 
gas  should  be  exploded.  In  order  to  do  this  systematically,  it  is 
always  well  to  remember  certain  points  observed  during  the  stages 
of  the  analysis.  The  gas  in  the  laboratory  vessel,  before  being 
transferred  to  the  eudiometer,  occupies  a  certain  volume  in  a  position 
between  (or  otherwise)  the  caUbration  divisions.  After  transferring 
and  reading  off,  bear  in  mind  the  number  of  milHmetres  which  the 
volume  represents  ;  and  calculate,  as  the  gas  is  being  re-transferred 
to  the  laboratory  vessel  to  be  mixed  with  that  employed  in  the 
explosion,  the  height  at  which  the  mercury  should  stand  in  the 
barometer  tube  when  measuring  the  mixed  gases,  and  how  much 
of  the  laboratory  vessel  was  occupied  on  a  previous  occasion  when 
a  similar  reading  was  obtained.  If  this  is  done,  one  can  reahze  at 
once,  after  reading  off  the  volume  of  the  mixed  gases,  the  proportion 
of  combustible  gas  added,  and  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas 
has  been  measured.  Another  glance  at  the  volume  which  the  gas 
occupies  in  the  eudiometer,  with  a  comparison  of  the  pressure 
recorded  upon  the  barometer  tube,  enables  one,  after  a  Httle  practice, 
at  once  to  expand  the  mixture  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  explode 
with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  not  expedient  to  place  too  much 
reHance  upon  the  marks  showing  equal  volumes  upon  the  laboratory 
vessel,  especially  when  deahng  with  small  quantities  of  gas  ;  and 
a  comparison  of  the  volumes  obtained  in  reading  before  and  after 
the  addition  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  is  always  prudent,  in  order  to 
see  that  sufficient  gas  has  been  added,  as  well  as  to  enable  one  to 
judge  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  should  be  exploded. 

Note. — Meyer  and  Seubert  {Z.  a.  C.  24,  411)  have  designed  a  gas  apparatus 
similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  M  c  L  e  o  d  and  Thomas,  but  of  simpler  con- 
struction, and  especially  adapted  for  explosions  imder  diminished  pressure. 


S  0  D  E  A  U  '  S  GAS  APPARATUS. 

This  form  of  instrument  is  shown  in  fig.  104,  and  is  described  in 
a  paper  read  by  W.  H.  Sodeau  before  the  Newcastle  Section  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  and  is  printed  in  full  in  the  journal  of 
that  Society  (xxii.  187).  It  is  an  imj)roved  form  of  an-instrument 
previously  devised  by  Macfarlane  and  Caldwell,  and  in  its 
present  state  is  adapted  for  gas  analysis  of  the  highest  accuracy.* 
In  addition  to  this,  its  cost  is  much  less  than  most  of  those  which 
have  been  previously  described. 

•Brady  and  Mar  tin  of  Nowcastle-on-Tyno  are  the  original  makers. 
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Description  of  the  Apparatus.— The  measuring  parts  are 
fitted  into  a  glass  water  jacket,  ^^hic}l  is  iield  in  position  by  means 
of  a  cork  at  A  and  a  band-clip  at  B.  The  measuring  tube  M  is  of 
50  c.c.  capacity  graduated  in  ^\  c.c.  Its  upper  end  terminates  in 
a  capillary  bearing  a  three-way  stop-cock.  When  examining 
samples  which  leave  a  large  residue  after  absorption,  etc.,  it  is 
convenient  to  replace  the  usual  tube  of  uniform  diameter  by  one 
having  a  bulb  at  its  upper  end.    The  zero-point  is  at  the  outer  side 


Fig.  104. 


of  the  three-way  stop-cock  N,  which  is  placed  horizontally.  The 
bent  tube  U,  partly  filled  with  water,  can  be  connected  with  the 
capillary  K  through  the  stop-cock.  The  level  tube  L  is  straight, 
with  stop-cock  at  top,  and  communicates  with  the  measuring  tube 
by  a  branch  so  bent  as  to  prevent  any  bubbles  rising  from  below 
from  passing  into  the  measuring  tube.  The  lower  end  is  connected 
to  a  T  piece,  one  end  of  which  has  a  stop-cock  and  leads  to  the 
mercury  reservoir,  and  the  other  is  prolonged  across  the  table  to 
a  point  near  the  reading  telescope,  where  it  terminates  in  a  tliick 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  compressed  by  a  screw  clip  having  a  broad 
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bearing  surface.  This  is  used  as  a  fine  adjustment  when  levelling 
the  mercury.  The  graduations  are  on  the  side  next  the  telescope, 
and  the  stop-cocks  are  worked  from  the  opposite  side.  This 
arrangement  renders  it  possible  to  have  the  reading  telescope  on 
the  gas  analysis  table  instead  of  on  a  separate  support,  and  so  adds 
to  the  compactness  and  convenience  of  the  apparatus.  The 
graduations  can  be  illuminated  by  an  electric  lamp  beliind  a  ground 
glass  screen,  having  its  upper  portions  rendered  opaque  in  order  to 
prevent  troublesome  reflection  of  hght  from  the  surface  of  the 
mercmy. 

Correction  for  variation  of  temperature  and  pressure  is  simplified 
by  the  use  of  the  "  Kew  principle  "  correction  tube  C.  This  consists 
of  a  cyUndrical  bulb  provided  with  a  stop-cock  and  attached  to  a  U 
tube  graduated  on  the  narrow  Hmb  and  partially  filled  with  water. 
The  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  bulb  is  such  that  the  water  is 
displaced  to  the  extent  of  one  small  division  by  a  change  of 
temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure  which  will  cause  a  gas  to 
experience  an  alteration  of  volume  amounting  to  0-1  per  cent.* 
The  scale  is  observed  by  means  of  a  mounted  lens  and  the  small 
divisions  are  further  sub-divided  into  tenths  by  eye  estimation. 
The  water  is  brought  approximately  to  the  zero  mark  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  analysis  by  momentarily  opening  the  stop-cock,  and  the 
corrections  are  read  directly  in  percentages  as  easily  as  the 
temperatures  would  be  read  by  means  of  a  thermometer. 

Method  op  Procedure  :  Introduce  the  gas  into  the  measuring  tube  M  by 
lowering  the  reservoir.  Roughly  level  the  mercury  and  turn  the  stop-cock  N  so 
as  to  connect  K  with  the  tube  U.  Place  the  absorption  pipette  in  position  and 
connect  it  to  the  measuring  apparatus  by  thick-walled  rubber  tubing,  the  glass 
ends  being  made  to  meet. 

Suck  a  little  water  from  U  into  F,  and  allow  mercury  to  run  back  and  fill  the 
capillaries. 

Let  the  capacity  of  the  bulb,  together  with  that  of  the  portion  of  the  tube 
which  is  above  the  zero  point  =X  c.c,  and  assume  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  be 
760  mm.  Then  if  a  change  which  would  lead  to  a  1  per  cent,  increase  of  volume 
is  to  give  0"5  c.c.  displacement  of  water,  and  this  results  in  a  disturbance  of  level 
amounting  to  N  mm.,  it  follows  that 

1-m  X  /i         N     \  .       10-260 +N 

101X=(X+0  5)  (1  +  760  xl3-57--^ ^205-2 -2N 

No  appreciable  error  is  likely  to  be  introduced  by  the  atmospheric  pressure 
markedly  deviating  from  the  value  assumed  in  this  calculation. 

If  the  internal  diameters  of  the  two  limbs  of  the  U  tube  are  d^  mm.  and  dj  mm. 
respectively,  then 

636-6    636-6  SOd^^  d„2  h-S-I  (di^ +d22) 

di^       dj-*  di-!  d2-^-6-2(di-+d2-) 

Example.— If  di=6-9  mm.  and  d,=15-5  mm.,  then  N  =  13-35 -i- 2-65  =16-0 
ahd  X  =59-4  c.c. 

Next  close  the  stop-cock  leading  to  the  large  mercury  reservoir,  make  sure 

_  *  The  Absorption  ripette  differs  from  tiiat  ofMacfarlane  and  C  a  1  d  w  e  1 1  in  two 
™portant  points.  First,  ttie  lower  bulb  E,  of  about  80  c.c.  capacity,  is  inclined  so 
that  the  unabsorbed  gas  may  readily  be  returned  to  the  measm'ing  vessel  without 
tutinp  the  whole  apparatus.  Second,  the  connection  is  made  by  means  of  a  throe- 
"i?^  **^op-cock  so  that  the  capillary  G  may  be  connected  either  with  E  containing  the 
absorbent  over  mercury  or  with  V  containing  clean  mercury.  The  ends  of  the 
capillaries  f4  and  K  must  bo  free  from  appreciable  nucvenness.  It  is  important  that 
the  bore  of  these  tubes  should  neither  exceed  I'o  mm.  nor  bo  less  than  1  mm.,  and 
their  external  diameter  should  bo  about  6  mm. 
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that  the  ievol  tube  is  in  free  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  and  level 
accurately  by  moans  of  the  screw  clip,  which  acts  as  a  lino  adjustment  and  which 
should  bo  alongside  the  readmg  telescope.  Finally,  read  the  correction  tube.  It 
is  convenient  to  enter  the  readings  thus  : — 

Correction.  Reading.  Corrected  Reading. 

+0  04  per  cent.  49-97  c.c.  49-99  c.c. 

The  gas  is  next  sent  over  into  the  absorption  pipette,  followed  by  sufficient 
mercury  to  clear  the  capillaries,  and  the  pipette  shaken  with  the  stop-cock  closed 
until  absorption  is  complete.  Run  over  a  little  more  mercury  in  order  to  clear 
absorbent  from  the  capillary  between  E  and  H.  Send  the  soiled  mercury  in  the 
capillaries  into  U.  When  the  gas  reaches  N  turn  the  stop-cock  and  run  it  into 
the  measuring  tube,  controlling  the  rate  by  H.  The  absorbent  is  readily  stopped 
when  it  reaches  H  and  the  capillary  is  cleared  of  gas  by  means  of  clean  mercury 
from  F,  this  being  stopped  as  soon  as  it  reaches  N.  It  is  advisable  to  turn  the 
stop-cock  N  so  as  to  place  K  in  communication  with  U  whilst  removing  a  pipette. 
By  means  of  a  retort  stand  a  small  evaporating  basin  may  be  supported  about 
2  inches  below  G  in  order  to  catch  drops  of  mercury. 

If,  as  in  the  determination  of  carbon  monoxide,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  gas 
to  more  than  one  treatment  with  an  absorbent,  the  first  pipette  is  brought  into 
direct  connection  with  the  second  and  the  gas  transferred.  With  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  as  an  absorbent,  no  mercury  is  used  in  E,  a  U  tube  with  pumice 
and  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  attached  to  D  to  prevent  access  of  moisture,  and  the 
mercury  from  the  capillaries  is  driven  into  F.  The  explosion  pipette  is  similar 
to  Dittmar's,  but  with  the  special  stop-cock  and  mercury  bulb  as  in  the 
absorption  pipettes. 

The  phosphorus  pipette  consists  of  an  ordinary  0  r  s  a  t '  s  phosphorus  pipette 
fitted  with  a  horizontal  stop-cock  and  fixed  in  a  tin  water  vessel  with  aperture  for 
thermometer. 

The  advantages  of  the  apparatus  as  compared  with,  that  of 
Macfarlane  and  Caldwell's  are — 

An  accurate  correction  tube,  which  really  saves  time  and  trouble. 

A  means  of  accurately  adjusting  the  level  of  the  mercury  without  taking 

one's  eye  from  the  reading  telescope. 
Greater  cleanliness  of  the  mercury  in  the  measuring  tube  towards  the  end 

of  an  analysis. 

The  possibility  of  washing  out  the  measuring  tube,  in  case  of  accident,  at 

any  stage  whilst  the  gas  is  in  one  of  the  pipettes. 
Direct  transference  from  pipette  to  pipette  when  desired. 
The  measuring  tube  constant  in  position. 

A  good  illumination  for  reading  always  obtainable  without  trouble. 
Explosion  in  a  separate  pipette. 

Advantages,  as  compared  with  the  Dittm a r  or  similar  apparatus — 

Transference  direct  from  measuring  tube  to  pipette,  instead  of  to  and  from 

an  intermediate  tube. 
Easier  manipulation  and  greater  cleanliness,  especially  as  regards  the  fatal 

introduction  of  absorbent  into  the  measuring  tube. 
Pipettes  giving  more  surface  and  better  agitation. 
A  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  mercury  required. 

SIMPLER  METHODS  OF  GAS  ANALYSIS. 

All  the  sets  of  apparatus  previously  described  are  adapted  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  accuracy,  regardless  of  speed  or  of  the 
time  occupied  in  carrying  out  the  various  intricate  processes 
involved. 

For  industrial  and  technical  purposes  the  demand  for  something 
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requiring  less  time  and  care,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  accuracy, 
has  been  met  b}^  a  large  number  of  designs  for  apparatus  of  a  simpler 
class,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Orsat,  Bunte, 
Winkel,  Hempel,  Stead,  Lunge,  etc.  Many  of  these  are 
arranged  to  suit  tlie  convenience  of  special  industries,  and  will 
not  be  described  here. 

The  most  useful  apparatus  for 
general  purposes  is  either  that  of 
Hempel  or  Lunge,  both  of 
which  will  be  shortly  described. 
Fuller  details  as  to  these  and 
other  special  kinds  of  apparatus 
are  contained  in  Winkler's 
Handbook  of  Technical  Gas 
Analysis,  translated  by  Lunge.* 
The  general  principles  upon 
which  these  various  sets  of 
apparatus  are  based,  and  the 
calculation  of  results,  are  the 
same  as  have  been  described  in 
preceding  pages  ;  and  of  course 
due  regard  must  be  had  to 
tolerable  equality  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  and  the  effects  of 
cold  or  warm  draughts  of  air  upon 
the  apparatus  whilst  the  manipu- 
lations are  carried  on.  If  the 
operator  is  not  already  famihar  with  methods  of  gas  analysis,  a  study 
of  the  foregoing  sections  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  manipulating 
the  apparatus  now  to  be  described. 

Orsat-Lunge  Gas  Apparatus. — Fig  106.  shows  the  outhne  of 
this  instrument.  The  modification  of  the  original  Orsat  instrument, 
by  Lunge,  is  a  contrivance  for  burning  hydrogen  and  other  gases 
by  heated  palladium  asbestos.  It  is  so  well  known  and  so  constantly 
in  use  that  no  detailed  description  is  needed  here,  but  another  form 
of  the  apparatus,  which  is  intended  for  the  determination  of  unburnt 
products  in  chimney  gases,  has  been  devised  by  W.  H.  Sodeau.f 
It  is  shown  in  fig.  107,  and  the  description  is  as  follows  : — 

In  experimental  work  on  the  economic  application  of  fuel,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  know,  whilst  a  trial  is  actually  proceeding,  not  only  what  excess  of  air  is  being 
employed,  but  also  the  amount  of  unburnt  gases.  J  Combining  these  data  with 
the  indications  of  a  thermoj  unction  placed  at  the  base  of  the  funnel,  one  can 
follow  throughout  the  trial  the  total  amount  of  heat  (potential  as  well  as  actual) 
which  is  passing  up  the  chimney.  With  a  given  boiler,  for  example,  if  one  takes 
care  of  the  exit  gases,  the  evapdration  will  practically  take  care  of  itself.  The 
fuel  employed  represents  a  certain  total  amount  of  heat,  and  the  loss  by  radiation 


Fig.  106. 


•  Gum  cy  and  Jackson,  2nd  edition,  1902, 


t  C.  N.  89,  61. 


X  working  with  very  limited  fm-naco  space,  as  in  naval  water-tube  boilers  of 

the  '  Express"  typo,  a  reduction  of  tiio  "excess"  of  air  may  cause  largro  amounts  of 
combustible  gases  to  escape  unburnt,  and  so  lead  to  decreased,  instead  of  increased, 
evaporative  eflaciency. 
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from  the  boiler  will  be  practically  uniform ;  hence  the  evaporation  per  pound  of 
fuel  may  be  gauged  by  what  remains  after  deducting  the  various  losses  from  the 
calorific  value  of  tlie  fuel,  or,  in  other  words,  by  working  up  the  chimney  gas 
results  as  in  a  "  heat  balance  sheet." 

This  method  of  checking  the  evaporative  efficiency  is  especially  advantageous 
in  short  experimental  runs,  as  feed  water  is  not  always  read  with  much  accuracy, 
and  all  that  passes  through  the  main  stop  valve  may  not  actually  be  steam. 

The  actual  analytical  problem  may  be  reduced  to  the  rapid  determination  of 
carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  hydrogen  (including  hydrocarbons  if 
present).  It  is,  however,  customary  to  determine  the  oxygen  in  chimney  gases, 
whilst  the  determination  of  hydrogen  is  usually  omitted.  The  desirability  of 
determining  the  amount  of  hydrogen  is  illustrated  by  the  table  below,  in  which  are 
given  a  few  analyses  of  the  products  pf  incomplete  combustion  obtained  in  some 
experiments  with  a  1000  horse-power  water-tube  boiler  of  the  "Express"  type. 
With  Welsh  coal  the  loss  as  unburnt  hydrogen  usually  amounted  to  nearly  a  third 
of  the  loss  as  carbon  monoxide,  whilst  with  petroleum  the  proportion  averaged 
about  two-thirds.  This  difference  was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  larger  proportion 
of  total  hydrogen  present  when  oil-fuel  was  employed. 

Examples  of  Incomplete  Combustion. 

Crude  Texas  oil  (steam 
Welsh  coal  sprayed). 


Carbon  dioxide,  per  cent.  . .  9-0  11-0  9-9  9-2  6-1  9-5  9-0  7-9 
Carbon  monoxide,  per  cent.  2-15  2-8  1-65  1-3  2-1  1-5  1-0  0-6 
Hydrogen,  per  cent.  ..    0-65    0-55    0-47    0-4        1-2     1  0     0-6  0-4 

Pounds  air  per  pound  fuel     17-2    14-7    17-75  19-5      25-7    19-45  21-35  25-0 
Excess  air  per  cent,  above 

theoretical  ..        ..  55*0    32-3    60-0    75-7      84      39      53  79 

Evaporation     units*  per 

pound    of   fuel   lost  as 

combustible  gases         ..    2-34    2-26    1-71    1-51      3-65    2-05    1-45  1-06 

Air  being  practically  constant  in  composition  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  the 
oxygen  in  chimney  gases  if  the  approximate  composition  of  the  fuel  is  known, 
for  it  is  then  easy  to  work  out  simple  formulae  by  means  of  which  those  data 
which  are  of  practical  importance  may  be  calculated  with  fair  accuracy  from  the 
percentages  of  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  hydrogen  alone. 
Take,  for  example,  two  analyses  of  fuels  : — 

Welsh  coal.       Texas  petroleum. 

Carbon    88-2  85-0 

Sulphur  0-77  1-34 

Hydrogen  2-6  12-0 

Ash,  oxygen,  &c.  . .        ..        ..      8-43  1-66 


100-0  100-0 
Theoretical  amount  of  air  for  1  pound  fuel       ll'l  lb.  13-95  lb. 

Using  COg,  CO,  and  Hj  respectively  to  denote  the  percentages  of  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  and  hydrogen  in  the  chimney  gases,  the  follo%ving  formulae 
may  be  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  equations  for  combustion : — 

Welsh  coal.  Texas  petroleum. 

1.  Pounds  air  per  pound  of  fuel — 

204-CO  Mz^+0-84 

c-oTTco-'^^^  co.+co-'^^* 

2.  Excess  air  per  cent,  above  theoretical — 

1837 -9  CO  1476-7-4  CO 

CO^+CO     "'^  'COa+CO 

3.  Evaporation  units  lost  as  unburnt  gases — 

Welsh  coal,  Texas  petroleum. 

9-33  ^^  ^^  9-04^0 
•^'^'^COjs+CO  ^"^COjj-i-CO 

"  An  "evaporation  unit"  is  the  amount  of  lioat  required  to  convert  one  pound  of 
water  at  100°  C.  into  steam  at  the  same  temperature. 
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These  formulae  will,  of  course,  apply  only  to  fuels  having  the  composition  given 
above.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  terms  including  CO  may  be  omitted  trom  tne 
numerators  of  formulte  (1)  and  (2).  Curves  can  then  be  plotted  having  CUj  +OU 
on  one  axis,  and  either  "  pounds  air  per  lb.  of  fuel "  or  "  excess  air  per  cent, 
above  theoretical "  on  the  other,  so  that  the  meaning  of  an  analysis  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance. 


Fig.  107. 

An  ordinary  0  r  s  a  t  apparatus  affords  a  ready  means  of  determining  the  carbon 
dioxide,  but  the  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  by  means  of  that  somewhat 
objectionable  re-agent,  cuprous  chloride,  involves  the  previous  removal  of  oxygen 
by  means  of  phosphorus  or  alkaline  pyrogallol,  absorbents  which  act  exceedingly 
slowly  when  too  cold.  This  method  takes  no  account  of  free  hydrogen  (or 
saturated  hydrocarbons).  The  author  decided  to  discard  absorption  by  cuprous 
chloride  in  favour  of  a  combustion  method,  and  not  finding  the  capillary  com- 
bustion tube  of  palladinized  asbestos  (as  fitted  in  the  Orsat -Lunge  apparatus) 
quite  suitable  for  use  in  the  stokehold,  finally  adopted  an  Orsat  apparatus 
modified  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  in  which  the  main  feature  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Winkler  combustion  pipette.* 

A  large  glass  stop-cock,  s,  of  4  to  5  mm.  clear  bore,  is  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  apparatus,  one  end  being  connected  to  the  measuring  tube  and  the  other  to 
the  reservoir  m  r.  The  pipette,  k,  is  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  contains  caustic 
potash  solution  (one  part  potash  to  two  of  water).  A  similar  pipette,  p,  con- 
taining phosphorus  or  alkaline  pyrogallol,  may  be  used  if  it  is  desired  to  determine 

•The  Winkler  pipette,  a  development  of  Coquillon's  " Grisoumeter,"  is 
described  and  figured  in  Winkler  and  Lunge's  "Technical  Gas  Analysis/' 
pp. 151-155. 
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the  oxygon.  The  combustion  pipette,  0,  may  be  raadoj^from  the  commercial  form 
of  Winkler  pipette  by  simply  cutting  off  the  U-tube  and  sealing  on  a  straight 
piece  of  capillary  tube  of  suitable  length.  An  ordinary  Hem  pel  pipette  for 
solid  absorbents  may  bo  altered  in  a  similar  manner,  the  neck  at  the  bottom  being 
closed  by  a  two-hole  rubber  stopper  through  which  passes  a  pair  of  unlacquered 
brass  electrodes  bridged  across  by  a  platinum  spiral  made  by  coiling  about  4  cm. 
of  platinum  wire  of  about  0-3  mm.  diameter  around  a  needle  1-3  mm.  thick. 

When  the  combustion  pipette  is  employed  with  mixtures  rich  in  combustible 
gases  the  coil  must  be  near  the  top  of  the  bulb  in  order  that  serious  explosions 
may  be  avoided,  but  for  the  analysis  of  any  ordinary  chimney  gases  the  coil  may 
be  placed  much  lower  in  order  to  reduce  the  heating  of  the  glass.  The  gas  may 
then  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  current  is  cut  off,  without  waiting  for  the  glass 
to  cool. 

A  fixed  bulb*  as  in  the  H  e  m  p  e  1  (  or  0  r  s  a  t )  pipette,  may  be  employed  to 
receive  the  displaced  water  unless  it  is  desired  to  carry  out  the  rapd  determination 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  together,  as  described  below,  when  the  bulb,  c, 
should  be  connected  by  means  of  india-rubber  tubing  to  the  reservoir,  c  B,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  aspirator  bottle,  similar  to  that  connected  to  the  measuring 
tube.  When  in  use  the  spiral  is  raised  to  a  white  heat  by  means  of  a  two-cell 
accumulator,  the  current  being  conveniently  adjusted  to  the  right  strength  by 
passing  it  through  a  few  feet  of  the  tinned  iron  wire,  about  diameter,  which 
is  commonly  sold  in  penny  skeins. 

In  order  to  eliminate  parallax  the  measuring  tube  is  read  by  means  of  a  lens 
mounted  in  conjunction  with  an  eye-cap,  and  sliding  on  a  brass  rod,  as  employed 
in  connection  with  the  "  Kew  principle  "  correction  tube.f  Before  each  reading 
is  taken,  the  water  in  the  measuring  tube  is  allowed  to  drain  down  for  one  minute, 
as  indicated  by  the  sand-glass  used  for  timing  the  absorptions  and  combustions. 

The  U-tube  filled  with  glass  wool  ordinarily  supplied  with  the  Or  sat 
apparatus  being  somewhat  apt  to  clog  if  dense  black  smoke  is  produced,  it  is 
conveniently  replaced  by  a  simple  T  piece  having  a  small  plug  of  glass  wool  in 
the  limb  through  which  the  sample  enters  the  apparatus.  In  this  way  only  the 
actual  samples  are  filtered,  and  the  solid  particles  in  the  main  stream  pass  direct 
to  the  aspirator. 

Method  of  Peoceduke  :  The  measuring  off  of  the  sample  is  effected  in  the 
usual  manner,  except  that  it  is  convenient  to  close  S  instead  of  pinching  the 
india-rubber  tube  when  adjusting  the  water  to  the  zero  mark  prior  to  bringing 
the  gas  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  determined  by  sending  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  over  into  k 
and  back  again,  then  leaving  it  for  one  minute  to  complete  the  absorption,  and 
measuring  again  as  usual ;  the  decrease  gives  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  current  is  next  switched  on,  and  the  gas  passed  over  into  the  combustion 
pipette,  0,  where  it  remains  for  one  minute,  being  then  returned  to  the  measuring 
tube  (after  switching  off  the  current),  and  the  contraction  noted. 

The  carbon  dioxide  produced  is  then  determined  by  a  one-minute  absorption 
in  the  potash  pipette,  k  ;  the  decrease  gives  the  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide. 

As  carbon  monoxide  unites  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen  to  form  its  own 
volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  it  follows  that  half  the  amount  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
found  must  be  deducted  from  the  contraction  during  combustion.  Two-thirds 
of  the  corrected  contraction  equals  the  percentage  of  hydrogen. 

For  example,  if  the  contraction  on  combustion  amounted  to  2  "3  c.c.  and  the 
resulting  carbon  dioxide  to  1*6  c.c,  then  the  gas  contained  1'6  per  cent,  of  carbon 

monoxide  and  f  ^2*3  —        =1  x  1'^         per  cent,  of  hydrogen.    It  should  be 

noted  that  the  only  absorbent  employed  is  one  which  is  readily  obtained  and 
seldom  needs  renewing.  The  determination  of  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  hydrogen  by  the  above  method  can  be  completed  in  fifteen  minutes.  Any 
traces  of  hydrocarbons,  if  present,  will  of  course  appear  partly  as  carbon  monoxide 

♦  The  ordinary  IT  empel  pipette  is  sometimeB  supplied  with  a  bulb  too  small  to 
contain  the  water  displaced  by  the  heated  gas. 
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and  partly  as  hydrogen  in  the  above  method  of  analysis.  Their  heat  value  will 
not  be  fully  represented,  but  this  is  an  unimportant  defect,  and  it  exists  more 
markedly  in  the  old  cuprous  chloride  method. 

It  may  occasionally  be  desirable  to  know  the  percentage  of  oxygen  originally 
present  in  the  gas.  This  may  be  found  by  finally  absorbing  with  phosphorus  or 
pyro  in  the  pipette  p,  and  adding  to  the  result  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  to 
burn  the  combustible  gases. 

Rapid  Joint  Determination  of  Carbon  Monoxide  and  Hydrogen. — This 
may  be  carried  out  by  omitting  the  measurement  immediately  after  combustion, 
and  transferring  the  gas  direct  from  0  to  K  in  the  following  manner  : — After  the 
carbon  dioxide  has  been  determined,  open  the  stop-cock  attached  to  c,  and  switch 
on  the  current,  raising  the  reservoir,  m  r,  so  as  to  drive  the  gas  into  c.  Close  s 
when  the  water  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  measuring  tube,  and  about  one  minute 
later  switch  off  the  current  and  open  the  stop-cock  of  k,  raising  the  reservoir, 
c  R,  so  as  to  drive  the  gas  over  into  the  potash,  and  finally  closing  the  stop-cock 
of  c.  After  allowing  one  minute  for  absorption,  the  stop-cock,  s,  is  opened,  the 
residue  drawn  back  into  the  measuring  tube,  and  the  stop-cock  of  k  then  closed. 
Two-thirds  of  the  contraction  so  produced  equals  the  percentage  of  "  combustible 
gases,"  i.e.,  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  in  the  sample. 

The  result  so  obtained  is  translated  into  "  evaporation  units  "  by  means  of 
a  formula  similar  to  3,  the  denominator  being  replaced  by  COj  +  (i  x  combustible 
gases)  in  the  case  of  Welsh  coal,  and  by  COj  +  (I  x  combustible  gases)  when  Texas 
oil  is  employed.  The  amount  of  air  is  similarly  found  by  means  of  formulae  or 
curves. 

When  collecting  samples  of  chimney  gas  for  subsequent  analysis  the  sometimes 
troublesome  process  of  saturating  water  during  the  trial  may  be  avoided  by 
appropriately  diluting  a  saturated  solution  of  carbon  dioxide.  Thus,  if  the  gas  is 
expected  to  contain  about  12  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  sample  bottles 
should  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  seven  parts  tap-water  and  one  part  of  water 
saturated  with  carbon  dioxide.  The  flow  of  water  from  the  sample  bottle  may  be 
conveniently  regulated  by  attaching,  say,  a  yard  of  tubing  (in  order  to  give  a 
fairly  uniform  head),  to  the  end  of  which  is  connected  a  "  wash-bottle  jet  " 
which  has  previously  been  found  to  permit  the  emptying  to  take  place  in  the 
required  time.    The  jet  is  less  likely  to  clog  if  used  in  the  reversed  position. 

Simple  Titration  of  Gases. — ^Many  instances  occur  in  which  the 
amount  of  a  given  constituent  in  a  gaseous  mixture  can  be 
determined  by  aspirating  the  sample  through  a  solution  which 
effects  selective  absorption  of  the  constituent  to  be  determined. 
Analysis  of  the  solution  enables  the  weight  and  volume  of  the 
absorbed  gas  to  be  calculated  ;  the  volume  of  the  residual  gases 
with  which  it  was  associated  is  obtained  by  measuring  the  volume 
of  water  discharged  by  the  aspirator  employed  or  by  passing  the 
gases  through  a  gas  meter.  Two  methods  of  testing  are  in  general 
use  : — 

1.  The  Continuous  Method,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  gas  is 
aspirated  slowly  and  continuously  over  a  long  period  through 
absorbing  vessels  by  means  of  a  water  jet  pump  or  water  aspirator 
of  large  size. 

2.  The  Intermittent  Method,  whereby  separate  tests  are  taken 
at  intervals  throughout  the  day  or  from  day  to  day. 

The  former  method  is  in  use  in  the  larger  chemical  works  where 
an  exact  measure  of  loss  is  desired  by  day  and  night ;  the  latter  is 
in  general  use  in  all  works  where  testing  is  done,  and  is  employed 
by  the  Inspectors  appointed  under  The  Alkah,  etc.  Works 
Regulation  Act,  1906,  for  their  routine  testing  to  control  the  escape 
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of  acid  and  other  gases  scheduled  as  "  noxious  and  offensive  gases  " 
by  the  Act. 

In  the  Intermittent  Method  the  standard  solutions  employed  are 
generally  so  arranged  as  to  minimise  calculations,  the  volume  of 
standard  solution  used  for  titration  giving  directly  the  weight  of 
constituent  in  grains  per  cubic  foot  of  escaping  gases.  The  absorbing 
vessels  used  in  the  works  are  generally  of  glass  with  an  aspirator 
attached  of  unknoAvn  capacity.  The  Alkali  Inspectors  prefer 
a  collapsible  rubber  aspirator,  such  as  the  Fletcher's  bellows 
aspirator,  as  being  more  portable  and  less  liable  to  breakage.  The 
absorbing  liquid  in  this  case  is  placed  inside  the  aspirator  ;  gas  and 
hquid  are  brought  into  contact  by  vigorous  shaking,  and  the 
latter  subsequently  expelled  for  titration.  The  capacity  of  the 
bellows  on  expansion  being  known,  the  weight  and  volume  of  the 
condensed  products  can  be  readily  calculated. 

In  testing  chlorine-exits  a  rubber  enema-pump  is  often  employed 
to  draw  the  gases  through  the  absorbing  solution,  which  is  of  such 
strength  that  a  certain  number  of  deliveries  of  the  bulb  indicate 
a  definite  quantity  of  chlorine  when  the  colour  of  the  Hquid 
changes. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  methods  of  determining  the 
amount  of  acid  and  other  noxious  constituents  of  gaseous  mixtures 
by  selective  absorption  will  be  found  in  Lunge's  "Sulphuric 
Acid  and  Alkali."  and  in  Lunge's  "Technical  Chemists' Handbook." 
The  reader  should  also  consult  the  Alkah  Reports,  especially  that 
for  1902. 

Normal  Solutions  for  Gas  Analysis. — In  the  titration  of  gases 
by  these  methods,  particularly  on  the  Continent,  the  custom  is  to 
use  special  normal  solutions,  1  c.c.  of  which  represents  1  c.c.  of  the 
absorbable  gas  in  a  dry  condition  and  at  760  mm.  pressure  and  0°G 
temperature.  These  solutions  must  not  be  confounded  with,  the 
usual  normal  solutions  used  in  volumetric  analysis  of  Hquids  or 
soh'ds.  For  instance,  a  normal  gas  solution  for  chlorine  would  be 
made  by  dissolving  4-4917  gm.  of  AS2O3,  with,  a  few  grams  of 
sodium  carbonate  to  the  litre,  and  a  corresponding  solution  of 
iodine  containing  11*522  gm.  per  Htre,  in  order  that  1  c.c.  of  either 
should  correspond  to  1  c.c.  of  chlorine  gas.  1  c.c.  of  the  same 
iodine  solution  would  also  represent  1  c.c.  of  dry  SO2,  and  so  on. 

A  very  convement  bottle  for  the  titration  of  certain  gases  is 
adopted  by  Hesse.  It  is  made  in  a  conical  form,  hke  an 
Erlenmeyer's  flask,  and  has  a  mark  in  the  short  neck,  down  to 
which  is  exactly  fitted  a  caoutchouc  stopper  having  two  holes, 
which  will  either  admit  the  jet  of  a  burette  or  pipette,  or  may  be 
securely  closed  by  solid  glass  rods.  The  exact  content  of  the 
vessel  up  to  the  stopper  is  ascertained,  a  convenient  size  being 
about  500  or  600  c.c.  The  exact  volume  is  marked  upon  the 
vessel. 

In  the  case  of  gases  not  affected  by  water,  the  bottle  is  filled  with 
that  liquid  and  a  portion  displaced  by  the  gas,  and  the  stopper  with 
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its  closed  holes  inserted.  If  water  cannot  be  used,  the  gas  is  drawn 
into  the  empty  bottle  by  means  of  tubes  with  an  elastic  pump.  The 
absorbable  constituent  of  the  gas  is  then  determined  with  an  excess 
of  the  standard  solution  run  in  from  a  pipette  or  burette.  During 
this  operation  a  volume  of  the  gas  escapes  equal  to  the  volume  of 
standard  solution  added,  which  must  of  course  be  deducted  from 
the  contents  of  the  absorbing  vessel.  The  gas  and  hquid  are  left 
to  react  with  gentle  shaking  until  complete.  The  excess  of  standard 
solution  is  then  found  residually  by  another  corresponding  standard 
solution  ;  and  in  the  case  of  using  gas  normal  solutions,  the  difference 
found  corresponds  to  the  volume  of  the  absorbed  constituent  of 
the  gas  in  c.c.  ;  and  from  this,  and  from  the  total  volume  of  gas 
employed,  may  be  calculated  the  per- 
centage, allowing  for  the  correction 
mentioned.  This  arrangement  may  be 
used  for  COg  in  air,  using  normal  gas 
barium  hydrate  and  a  corresponding 
normal  gas  oxaHc  acid  with  phenolphtha- 
lein.  The  normal  oxahc  acid  should  con- 
tain 5-6314  gm.  per  Htre,  in  order  that 
1  c.c.  may  represent  1  c.c.  of  COg.  The 
baryta  solution  must  correspond,  or  its 
relation  thereto  found  by  blank  experi- 
ment at  the  time.  The  arrangement  is 
also  available  for  HCl  in  gases,  using 
a  normal  gas  silver  solution  containing 
4-8488  gm.  Ag  per  Utre,  as  absorbent,  with 
a  corresponding  solution  of  thiocyanate 
(p.  145)  and  ferric  indicator  ;  or  the  HCl 
may  be  absorbed  by  potash,  then  acidified 
with  HNO3,  ^iid  the  titration  carried  out 
by  the  same  process  ;  or  again,  an  alkah 
carbonate  may  be  used,  and  the  titration 
made  with  a  normal  gas  silver  solution 
using  the  chromate  indicator  (p.  142). 

Hempel's  Gas  Burette. — This  consists  of  two  tubes  of  glass 
on  feetj  one  of  which  is  graduated  to  100  c.c.  in  I  c.c.  (the  burette 
proper),  and  the  other  plain  (the  pressure  tube).  They  are  connected 
at  the  feet  by  an  elastic  tube,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Lunge's 
nitrometer.    The  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  108. 

The  illustration  shows  the  burette  with  three-way  stop-cock  at 
bottom,  which  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  gases  soluble  in  water, 
or  where  any  of  the  constituents  are  affected  thereby.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  a  burette  without  such  stop-cock  is  substituted 
(fig.  109).  The  elastic  tube  should  not  be  in  one  piece,  but  connected 
in  the  middle  by  a  short,  length  of  glass  tube  to  admit  of  ready 
disconnection. 

Fig.  109  illustrates  not  only  the  original  Hemp  el  burette  with 
pressure  tube,  but  also  the  method  of  connection  with  the  gas 


Fig.  108. 
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pipette,  and  the  Avay  in  wliich  the  elastic  tube  is  joined  by  the 
intervening  glass  tube.* 

Hempel,  with  great  ingenuity,  has  devised  special  pipettes  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  burette,  which  render  the 
instrument  very  serviceable  for  general  gas  analysis.    The  pipette 


B 


E 


Fig.  109. 


shown  in  fig.  109  is  known  as  the  simple  absorjjtion  pipette,  and 
serves  for  submitting  the  gas  originally  in  the  burette  to  the  action 
of  some  special  absorbent.  With  a  series  of  these  pipettes  the  gas 
is  submitted  to  the  action  of  special  absorbents, -one  after  another, 

•  The  same  chemist  has  since  designed  a  gas' burette  wliich  lias  the  advantage  of 
being  iinallected  by  the  fluctuating  temperature  and  pressui-c  of  the  atmospliere. 
Tliis  is  effected  by  connecting  the  measuring  apparatus  witli  a  space  free  from  air,  but 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapour.  A  figure  sliowing  tlio  arrangement  is  given  in  C-  A^ 
56,  254.  These  simpler  forms  of  gas  apparatus  in  great  variety,  including  various 
forms  of  the  nitrometer,  are  kept  in  stoclc  by  most  of  tlic  dealers  in  apparatus  in  the 
kingdom. 
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until  the  entire  composition  is  ascertained.  The  connections  must 
in  all  cases  be  made  of  best  stout  rubber,  and  bound  with  wire. 

Collection  and  measurement  of  the  Gas  over  Water. — Both  tubes 
are  filled  completely  with  Avater  (preferably  already  saturated 
mechanically  with  the  gas),  care  being  taken  that  all  air  is  driven  out 
of  the  elastic  tube.  The  clip  is  then  closed  at  the  top  of  the  burette, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  water  poured  out  of  the  pressure  tube,  the  elastic 
tube  being  pinched  meanwhile  with  the  finger  and  thumb  to  prevent 
air  entering  the  burette.  The  latter  is  then  connected  by  a  small 
glass  tube  with  the  source  of  the  gas  to  be  examined,  when,  by  lower- 
ing the  pressure  tube,  the  gas  flows  in  and  displaces  the  water  from 
the  burette  into  the  pressure  tube.  The  pressure  is  then  regulated 
by  raising  or  lowering  either  of  the  tubes  until  the  water  is  at  the 
same  level  in  both,  when  the  volume  of  gas  is  read  off.  It  is  con- 
venient of  course  to  take  exactly  100  c.c.  of  gas  to  save  calculation. 

Collection  and  measurement  of  the  Gas  without  Water. — In  this 
case  the  three-way  tap  burette  (fig.  108)  is  dried  thoroughly  by  first 
washing  mth  alcohol,  then  ether,  and  dramng  air  through  it. 
The  three-way  tap  is  then  closed,  the  upper  tube  connected  with  the 
gas  supply,  and  the  burette  filled  either  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas, 
or  by  using  a  small  pump  attached  to  the  three-way  cock  to  draw 
out  the  air  and  fill  the  burette  with  the  gas.  When  full  the  taps 
are  turned  off,  and  connection  made  with  the  pressure  tube,  which 
is  then  filled  with  water,  the  tap  opened  so  that  the  water  may  flow 
into  the  burette  and  absorb  the  soluble  gases  present.  As  the  burette 
holds  exactly  100  c.c.  between  the  three-way  tap  and  the  upper  chp, 
the  percentage  of  soluble  gas  is  shown  directly  on  the  graduation. 

The  method  of  Absorption. — In 
the  case  of  the  simple  pipette  fig. 
109,  a  is  filled  with  the  absorbing 
liquid,  which  reaches  into  the 
siphon  bend  of  the  capillary  tube  ; 
the  bulb  b  remains  nearly  empty. 
In  order  to  fill  the  instrument,  the 
liquid  is  poured  into  6,  and  the  air 
sucked  out  of  a  by  the  capillary 
tube.  It  is  convenient  to  keep  a 
number  of  these  pipettes  filled 
with  various  absorbents,  well 
corked,  and  labelled. 

Another  pipette  of  similar  char- 
acter is  shown  in  fig.  110,  and  is 
adapted  for  solid  reagents,  such  as 
stick  phosphorus  in  water.  The 
instrument  has  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  which  can  be  closed 
with  a  caoutchouc  stopper.  This  pipette  is  also  used  for  absorb- 
ing CO2  by  filling  it  with  plugs  of  wire  gauze  and  caustic  potash 
solution,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  active  surface  when  the  liquid 
is  displaced  by  the  gas. 
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To  make  an  absorption,  the  capillary  U-tubo  is  connected  witii 
the  burette  containing  the  measured  gas  by  a  small  capillary  tube 
(fig.  110),  the  pinch-cock  of  course  being  open,  then  by  raising  tlie 
pressure  tube,  the  gas  is  driven  over  into  the  cylindrical  bulb,  where 
it  displaces  a  portion  of  the  hquid  into  the  globular  bulb.  When  the 
whole  of  the  gas  is  transferred,  the  pinch-cock  is  closed,  and  the 
absorption  promoted  by  shaking  the  gas  Avith  the  reagent.  When 
the  action  is  ended,  communication  with  the  burette  is  restored, 
and  the  gas  siphoned  back  by  means  of  the  pressure  tube  into  the 
burette  to  be  measured. 

The  double  absorption  Pipette,  shown  in  fig.  Ill,  is  of  great 
utiHty  in  preserving  absorbents  which  would  be  acted  on  by  the 
air,  such  for  instance  as  alkahne  pyrogallol,  cuprous  chloride,  etc. 
The  bulb  next  the  siphon  tube  is  filled  with  the  absorbent,  the  next 
is  empty,  the  third  contains  water,  and  the  fourth  is  empty.  When 
the  gas  is  passed  in,  the  intermediate  water  passes  on  to  the  last 
bulb  to  make  room  for  the  gas,  thus  shutting  off  aU  contact  AAith 
the  atmosphere,  except  the  small  amount  in  the  second  bulb.  An 
arrangement  is  also  made  for  the  use  of  solid  reagents,  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  globe  next  the  U  capillary  tube  a  cyHndrical  bulb  as  in 
fig.  110. 

Hydrogen  Pipette. — The  hydrogen  gas  necessary  for  explosions 
or  combustions  is  produced  from  a  hollow  rod  of  zinc  fixed  over 
a  glass  rod  passed  through  the  rubber  stopper  (fig.  110).  The  bulb 
being  filled  with  dilute  acid,  gas  is  generated,  and  as  it  accumulates 
the  acid  is  driven  into  the  next  bulb  and  the  action  ceases. 

Explosion  Pipette. — Another  arrangement  provides  for  explosions 
by  the  introduction  into  a  thicker  bulb  of  measured  volumes  of  the 
gas,  of  air,  and  of  hydrogen.  The  bulb  being  shut  off  Avith  a  stop-cock, 
a  spark  is  passed  through  wires  sealed  into  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bulb. 

Pipette  with  Capillary  Combustion  Tube. — Tliis  simple  arrange- 
ment consists  of  a  short  glass  capillary  tube  bent  at  each  end  in 
a  right-angle,  into  which  an  asbestos  fibre  impregnated  with  finely 
divided  palladium  is  placed,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  gas.* 

*  To  prepare  palladium  asbestos,  dissolve  about  1  gm.  palladium  in  aqua  regia, 
evaporate  to  dryness  on  water-bath  to  expel  aU  acid.    Dissolve  in  a  veiy  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  add  5  or  6  c.c.  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium  formate,  then 
sodium  carbonate  until  strongly  alkaline.    Introduce  into  the  liquid  about  1  gm.  soft, 
long-fibred  asbestos,  which  should  absorb  the  whole  liquid.    The  fibre  is  then  dried  at 
a  gentle  heat,  and  finally  in  the  water-bath  till  perfectly  dry ;  it  is  then  soaked  in 
a  little  warm  water,  put  into  a  glass  funnel,  and  all  adhering  salts  washed  out  care- 
fully without  disturbing  the  palladium  deposit.    The  asbestos  so  prepared  contains 
about  50  per  cent.  Pd,  and  in  a  perfectly  dry  state  is  capable  of  cansing  the  combin- 
ation of  H  and  O  at  ordinary  temperature,  but  when  used  in  the  capillary  tube  it  is 
preferable  to  use  heat  as  mentioned.  The  capillary  combustion  tubes  are  about  1  mm. 
bore  and  5  mm.  outside  diameter,  with  a  length  of  about  15  cm.    The  fibre  is  placed 
into  them  before  bending  the  angles,  as  follows  : — Lay  a  few  loose  fibres,  about  4  cm. 
long,  side  by  side  on  smooth  filter  paper,  moisten  with  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  then  by 
shding  the  finger  over  them  twist  into  a  kind  of  thread  about  the  thickness  of 
darning  cotton.    The  thread  is  taken  carefuUy  up  with  pincers  and  dropped  into  the 
tube  held  vertically,  then  by  aid  of  water  and  gentle  shaking  moved  into  position  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  tube.    The  tube  is  then  dried  in  a  warm  place,  and  finally  the  ends 
bent  at  right-angle  for  a  length  of  3  i  to  4  cm.   Platinum  asbestos  may  be  prepared  in 
the  same  way,  using,  however,  only  from  half.to  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  metal. 
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The  gas  being  mixed  with  a  definite  volume  of  air  in  the  burette,  and 
the  measure  ascertained  (not  more  than  25  c.c.  of  gas  and  60  or  70  c.c. 
of  air),  the  asbestos  tube  is  heated  gently  with  a  small  gas  flame  or 
spirit  lamp,  and  the  pinch-cocks  being  opened,  the  mixture  is  slowly 
passed  through  the  asbestos  and  back  again,  the  operation  being 
repeated  so  long  as  any  combustible  gas  remains.  No  explosion 
need  be  feared.  The  residue  of  gas  ultimately  obtained  is  then 
measured,  and  the  contraction  found ;  from  this  the  volume  of  gas 
burned  is  ascertained  either  directly,  or  by  the  previous  removal 
of  COg  formed  by  the  combustion  with  the  potash  pipette.  H  is 
very  easily  burned,  CO  less  easily.  Ethylene,  benzene,  and 
acetylene  require  a  greater  heat  and  longer  time.  CH^  is  not 
affected  by  the  method,  even  though  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of 
combustible  gases. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  whole  set  of  apparatus,  the  analysis 
of  a  mixture  containing  most  or  all  of  the  gases  likely  to  be  met  with  in  actual 
testing  is  given  from  a  paper  contributed  by  Dr.  W.  Bott.*  The  mixture  of 
gases  consists  of  COg,  O,  CO,  C2H4,  CH4,  H  and  N.  A  sample  of  this  gas— say 
100  c.c. — is  collected  and  measured  in  the  gas  burette.  The  COg  is  next  absorbed 
by  passing  the  gas  into  a  pipette  (fig.  109)  containing  a  solution  of  I  part  of  KHO 
in  2  parts  of  water.  To  ensure  a  more  rapid  absorption,  the  bulb  shown  in  fig.  110 
containing  the  caustic  potash  may  be  partly  filled  with  plugs  of  wire  gauze.  The 
absorption  of  the  COo  is  almost  instantaneous.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pass  the 
gas  into  the  apparatus  and  siphon  it  back  again  to  be  measured.  The  contraction 
produced  gives  directly  the  percentage  of  COj  since  100  c.c.  were  used  at  starting. 


Fig.  111. 


The  remaining  gas  contains  0,  CO,  H,  C2H4,  CHi,  N.  The  oxygen  is  next  absorbed. 
This  may  be  effected  in  two  ways — by  means  of  moist  phosphorus  or  by  an 
alkaline  solution  of  p3n:ogallic  acid.  The  former  method  is  by  far  the  more  elegant 
of  the  two,  but  not  universally  applicable.  The  absorption  is  done  in  a  pipette 
(fig.  110),  the  corked  bulb  of  which  is  filled  with  thin  sticks  of  yellow  phosphorus 
surrounded  by  water.  The  gas  to  be  tested  is  introduced  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  by  displacing  the  water  comes  into  contact  with  the  moist  surface  of  the 
phosphorus,  which  speedily  absorbs  all  the  oxygen  from  it.    The  absorption 

*  J.  S.  C.  I.  4,  160. 
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proceeds  best  at  about  15-20°  C,  and  is  comjilote  in  teA  minutes.  The  small 
quantity  of  PoOs  formed  by  the  absorption  dissolves  in  the  water  present,  and 
thus  the  surface  of  the  phosphorus  always  remains  bright  and  active.  This  neat 
and  accurate  method  is  not  however  universally  applicable  ;  the  following  are  the 
conditions  under  which  it  can  be  used  : — The  oxygen  in  the  gas  must  not  be  more 
than  50  per  cent.,  and  the  gas  must  be  free  from  ammonia,  C2H4  and  other  hydro- 
carbons, vapour  of  alcohol,  ether  and  essential  oils.  In  the  instance  chosen,  the 
phosphorus  method  would  hence  not  be  applicable,  as  the  mixture  contains 
C2H4 ;  therefore  pyrogallol  must  be  used.  The  absorption  is  carried  out  in  the 
compound  absorption  pipette  (fig.  Ill),  the  bulb  of  which  is  completely  filled  with 
an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol  made  by  dissolving  1  part  (by  volume)  of  a 
25  per  cent,  pyrogallol  solution  in  6  parts  of  a  60  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  The  absorption  is  complete  in  about  five  minutes,  but  may  be  hastened 
by  shaking.  The  remainder  of  the  gas  now  contains  C2H4,  CO,  CH4,  H,  N,  and 
the  next  step  is  to  absorb  the  C|,H4  by  means  of  fuming  SO3,  the  CH4  being  sub- 
sequently determined  by  explosion.  In  choosing  the  latter  method  a  portion,  say 
half,  of  the  residual  gas  is  taken  for  the  determination  of  hydrogen.  The  absorption 
of  the  hydrogen  is  based,  on  the  fact  that  palladium  black  is  capable  of  completely 
oxidizing  hydrogen  when  mixed  with  excess  of  air,  and  slowly  passed  over  the  metal 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  About  1^  gm.  of  palladium  black  are  placed  in 
a  small  U-tube  plunged  into  a  small  beaker  of  cold  water,  and  the  gas,  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  air  (which,  of  course,  must  be  accurately  measured),  is  passed  slowly 
through  the  tube  two  or  three  times,*  the  tube  at  the  time  being  connected  with 
an  ordinary  absorption  pipette  filled  with  water  or  else  with  the  KOH  pipette, 
which  in  this  case,  of  course,  simply  serves  as  a  kind  of  receiver.  Finally  the  gas 
is  siphoned  back  into  the  burette  and  measured — two-thirds  of  the  contraction 
correspond  to  the  amount  of  H  originally  present  in  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air. 
The  CH4  is  not  attacked  by  ordinary  30  per  cent.  SO_i  Nordhausen  acid  during  the 
absorption  of  the  C2H4.  The  acid  is  contained  in  an  absorption  pipette  (fig.  1 10), 
the  bulb  of  which  is  filled  with  pieces  of  broken  glass  so  as  to  olfer  a  larger  absorbing 
surface  to  the  gas.  The  absorption  is  complete  in  a  few  minutes,  but  the 
remaining  gas  previous  to  raeasuriiig  should  be  passed  into  the  KOH  pipette  and 
back  again,  so  as  to  free  it  from  fumes  of  SO3.  Residual  gas  :  CO,  CH4,  H,  N. 
The  CO  is  next  absorbed  by  means  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride 
in  a  compound  absorption  pipette.  The  gas  has  to  be  shaken  with  the  absorbent 
for  about  three  minutes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Cu^Cla  solution  also 
absorbs  oxygen,  and,  according  to  Hem  pel,  considerable  quantities  of  C2H4, 
hence  these  gases  must  be  removed  previously.  Residue  :  CH4,  H,  N.  Both  CH4 
and  H  may  now  be  determined  either  by  exploding  with  an  excess  of  air  in  the 
explosion  pipette  and  measuring  ( 1 )  the  contraction  produced,  and  (2)  the  amount 
of  CO2  formed  (by  means  of  the  KOH  pipette)  ;  or,  according  to  Hem  pel,  absorb 
the  hydrogen  first  of  all  as  described  above — provided  the  U-tube  be  kept  well 
cooled  with  water,  inasmuch  as  that  at  about  200°  C.  a  mixture  of  air  and  CH4 
is  also  acted  upon  by  palladium.  The  presence  of  CO,  vapours  of  alcohol,  benzene 
and  hydrochloric  acid  also  interfere  with  the  absorption  by  palladium. 

The  palladium  may  be  used  for  many  consecutive  experiments,  but  must  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible.  After  it  has  been  used  for  several  absorptions  it  may  be 
regenerated  by  plunging  the  tube  into  hot  water  and  passing  a  current  of  dry 
air  through  it. 

Having  determined  the  hydrogen,  the  CH4  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  gas 
has  to  be  determined.  This  contains  CH4,  N  and  H,  the  amount  of  the  latter 
being  known  from  the  previous  experiment.  The  gas  is  mixed  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  air  and  hydrogen,  introduced  into  the  explosion  pipette  and  fired  by 
means  of  a  spark.  The  water  resulting  from  the  combustion  condenses  in  the 
bulb  of  the  pipette,  whilst  the  CO2  formed  is  absorbed  by  the  KOH  solution 
present.    Hence  the  total  contraction  produced  corresponds  to  : 

a.  The  hydrogen  present  in  the  original  gas+^  its  vol.  of  0  (the  quantity 
requisite  for  complete  combustion). 

b.  The  known  quantity  of  hydrogen  added  -hJ  its  vol.  of  0. 

*  Instead  of  this  the  H  may  bo  oxidized  iu  (he  tube  containinK  tho  palladium 
ashestoH  fibre  previously  described. 
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c.    The  CH4  present +2  vols,  of  0  requisite  for  its  combustion. 

CH4  +  04  =  (C02+2H20) 

2       4  disappears. 

Since  a  and  b  are  known,  or  can  be  readily  calculated  from  the  previous  data,  by 
subtracting  (a  +b)  from  the  total  contraction  it  is  possible  to  obtain  C  -(a  +6)  =c 
contraction  due  to  CH^  alone,  and  one-third  of  this  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  CH4 
present,  as  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  equation. 
The  reniaining  nitrogen  is  obtained  by  difference. 

Improved  arrangement  of  H  e  m  p  e  1 '  s  Pipettes  for  storing 
and  using  absorbents. — P.  P.  Beds  on  has  designed  an  arrangement 
of  pipettes  which  he  uses  in  connection  with  aDittmar's  measuring 
apparatus,  but  which  may  of  course  be  used  with  other  forms  of 
gas  apparatus,  by  suitable  connections.  The  pipettes  are  shown 
in  fig.  112,  and  their  use  may  be  described  as  follows  : — A  capillary 
tube  with  a  three-way  cock  A  is  fused  to.  the  Hemp  el  pipette — 
the  capillary  is  drawn  out  and  bent  so  as  to  pass  into  the  mercury 
trough.  The  tap  A  can  be  placed  in  connection  with  C,  to  which  is 
attached  a  movable  mercury  reservoir  D.  In  working,  e.g.,  trans- 
ferring gas  to  E,  the  absorbent  fills  E  and  the  capillary  of  tap  A. 
By  raising  D  the  vessel  C  and  capillary  B  are  entirely  filled  with 
mercury.  B,  of  course,  is  immersed  in  the  mercury  trough.  Having 
filled  B  with  mercury,  the  test  tube  containing  the  gas  to  be 
examined  is  brought  over  the  end  of  B  and  some  gas  drawn  into  C 
by  depressing  D.  The  tap  is  then  turned  to  put  the  tube  in 
connection  with  E,  and  the  gas  forced  into  E  by  depressing  the  tube 
in  trough.  By  raising  and  loAvering  the  tube  the  gas  can  be  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  absorbent  and  absorption  thus 

promoted.  To  bring  all  the  gas 
into  E,  D  is  again  used  and  the 
remainder  of  gas  draAvn  into  C  by 
depressing  D ;  then  by  turning 
the  tap  round  the  gas  from  C  can 
be  forced  into  E  ;  the  tap  is  then 
turned  so  as  to  put  the  capillary 
and  E  in  connection,  and  the  gas 
flows  into  E  Avith  a  small  portion 
in  capillary  B,  retained  by  the 
»•  t]      vw  III      column  of  mercury  filling  the  bent 

I  sS-  i  linib. 

I B         wm  ,r  I  I         "^^^ '  1^^^'  *hus  for 

^  lilllldlllli      some  hours  ;  and  to  transfer  it  to 

the  tube,  C  and  E  are  placed  in 

connection  by  suitably  turning  the 

tap  ;  then  by  depressing  D  some 

gas  is  drawn  into  C  and  the  tap 

turned  so  as  to  put  0  and  the 

tube  in  connection. 

By   carefully   raising   D  tlie 
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mercury  is  waslied  out  of  B  and  some  of  the  gas  passes  into  the  tube. 
With  B  clear  of  mercury  and  filled  witli  gas,  the  tube  and  E  are 
placed  in  connection  and  the  gas  flows  out  of  E  into  the  tube. 
When  the  liquid  from  K  has  risen  so  as  to  fill  tiie  vessel  up  to  the 
tap  (the  capillary  of  tlie  tap  being  also  filled),  tlie  tap  is  turned  to 
put  C  and  B  in  connection  ;  then  by  raising  D  all  gas  is  washed  out 
of  C  and  capillary  into  the  tube  used  for  its  collection  and 
transferred  to  the  measuring  tube. 

Beds  on  also  attaches  to  the  measuring  apparatus  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  known  volume  of  air  at  known  temperature  and  pressure, 
as  recommended  by  Lunge,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  otherwise 
necessary  corrections.    Further  details 
as   to    the    various    uses   to  which 
Hemp  el's  gas   pipettes    and  other 
simple  forms  of  gas  apparatus  may 
be  adapted,  mil  be  found  inHempel's 
Gas  Analysis  (Mac  mill  an), 

THE  NITROMETER  AND 
GAS-VOLUMETER. 

[For  list  of  conversion  factors,  see  p.  285). 
The  nitrometer  has  been  incidentally 
alluded  to  (page  286)  as  being  useful 
for  the  determination  of  nitric  acid  in 
the  form  of  nitric  oxide.  It  was, 
indeed,  for  this  purpose  that  the 
instrument  was  originally  contrived, 
more  especially  for  ascertaining  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  acids  in  vitriol 
by  Crum's  process. 

The  instrument  has  also  been 
found  extremely  useful  for  general 
technical  gas  analysis,  and  for  the  rapid 
testing  of  such  substances  as  manganese 
peroxide,  hydrogen  peroxide,  bleaching 
powder,  urea,  etc.  The  apparatus  in  its 
simplest  form  is  shown  in  fig.  113,  and 
consists  of  a  graduated  measuring  tube 
fitted  at  the  top  with  a  three-way  stop- 
cock and  a  glass  cup  or  funnel ;  the 
graduation  extends  from  the  tap  down- 
wards to  50  c.c.  usually,  and  is  divided 
into  j\  c.c.  The  plain  tube  known  as 
the  pressure  tube,  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  burette,  and  is  connected 
with  the  latter  by  means  of  stout  elastic 
tubing  bound  securely  with  wire.  Botli 
tubes  are  held  in  clamps  on  a  stand,  and 
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it  is  advisable  to  fix  the  burette  itself  into  a  strong  spring  clamp, 
so  that  it  may  be  removed  and  replaced  quickly. 

One  great  advantage  over  many  other  kinds  of  technical  gas 
apparatus  which  pertains  to  this  instrument  is  that  it  is  adapted 
for  the  use  of  mercury,  thus  ensuring  more  accurate  measurements, 
and  enabhng  gases  soluble  in  water,  etc.,  to  be  examined. 

Another  form  of  the  same  instrument  is  designed  by  Lunge  for 
the  determination  of  the  nitric  acid  in  saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
where  a  larger  volume  of  nitric  oxide  is  dealt  wdth  than  in  many 
other  cases.  In  this  instrument  a  bulb  is  blown  on  the  burette 
just  below  the  tap,  and  the  volume  contents  of  this  bulb  being 
found,  the  graduation  showing  its  contents  begins  on  the  tube  at 
the  point  where  the  bulb  ends,  and  thence  to  the  bottom  ;  the 
pressure  tube  also  has  a  bulb  at  bottom  to  contain  the  mercury 
displaced  from  the  burette.  Illustrations  of  this  form  of  nitrometer 
will  be  found  further  on. 

The  following  description  of  the  manipulation  required  for  the 
determination  of  nitrogen  acids  in  vitriol  appHes  to  the  ordinary 
nitrometer,  and  apphes  equally  to  the  determination  of  nitrates  in 
water  residues  and  the  like  (see  page  286)  : — 

The  burette  a  is  filled  with  mercury  in  such  quantity  that,  on  raising  &  and 
keeping  the  tap  open  to  the  burette,  the  mercury  stands  quite  ia  the  tap-hole 
and  about  two  inches  up  the  tube  h.  Thfe  tap  is  now  closed  completely, 
and  from  0*5  to  5  c.c.  of  the  nitrous  vitriol  (according  to  strength)  poured 
into  the  cup.  h  is  then  lowered  and  the  tap  cautiously  opened  to  the  burette, 
and  shut  quickly  when  all  the  acid  except  a  mere  drop  has  run  in,  carefully  avoiding 
the  passage  of  any  air.  3  c.c.  of  strong  pure  H2SO4  are  then  placed  in  the  cup 
and  drawn  in  as  before,  then  a  further  2  or  3  c.c.  of  the  acid  to  rinse  all  traces  of 
the  sample  out  of  the  cup.  a  is  then  taken  out  of  its  clamp,  and  the  evolution  of 
gas  started  by  inclining  it  several  times  almost  to  a  horizontal  position  and 
suddenly  righting  it  again,  so  that  the  mercury  and  acid  are  well  mixed  and  shaken 
for  a  minute  or  two,  until  no  further  gas  is  evolved.  The  tubes  are  so  placed  that 
the  mercury  in  h  ia  as  much  higher  than  that  in  a  as  is  required  to  balance  the  acid 
in  a  ;  this  takes  about  one  measure  of  mercury  for  6 "5  measures  of  acid.  When 
the  gas  has  assumed  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  all  froth  subsided,  the 
volume  is  read  o£f,  and  also  the  temperature  and  pressure  from  a  thermometer 
and  barometer  near  the  place  of  operation.  The  level  should  be  checked  by  opening 
the  tap,  when  the  mercury  level  ought  not  to  change.  If  it  rises,  too  much  pressure 
has  been  given,  and  the  reading  must  be  increased  a  trifle.  If  it  sinks,  the  reading 
must  be  slightly  diminished.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  a  little  acid  into  the  cup  before 
opening  the  tap ;  this  will  be  drawn  in  if  pressure  is  too  low,  or  blown  up  if  it  is 
too  high.  These  indications  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  a  more  correct  second 
determination. 

To  empty  the  apparatus  ready  for  another  trial,  lower  a  and  open  the  tap, 
then  raise  h  so  as  to  force  both  gas  and  acid  into  the  cup  ;  by  opening  the  tap 
then  outwards,  the  bulk  of  the  acid  can  be  collected  in  a  beaker,  the  last  drops 
being  wiped  out  with  blotting-paper.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  tap 
must  be  thoroughly  tight,  and  kept  so  by  the  use  of  a  little  vaseline,  taking  care 
that  none  gets  into  the  bore-hole. 

The  factors  for  nitrogen  etc.,  are  given  on  page  285. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nitrometer  can  be  made  to  replace  H  e  m  p  e  1 '  s 
burette  if  so  required,  by  attaching  to  the  side  opening  of  the  three- 
way  tap  the  various  pipettes  previously  described,  or  smaller 
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pipettes  of  the  same  kind  to  be  used  with  mercury,  as  described  by 
Lunge.* 

The  instrument  will  also  bo  found  useful  for  collecting, 
measuring,  and  analyzing  the  gases  dissolved  in  water  or  other 
hquids.  An  illustration  of  this  method  is  given  by  Lunge  and 
Schniidtf  in  the  examination  of  a  sample  of  water  from  the  hot 
spring  at  Leuk  in  Switzerland. 

The  determination  of  the  dissolved  gases  was  made  in  the  nitro- 
meter, arranged  as  shown  in  figs.  114  and  115  : — 


Fig.  114.  Fig.  115 


The  flask  A  is  completely  filled  with  the  water  ;  an  india-rubber  plug  with  a 
capillary  tube  (a)  passing  through  it  is  then  inserted  in  the  flask,  and  the  tube  is 
thereby  completely  filled  with  water.  The  whole  is  then  weighed,  and  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  weight  of  the  empty  flask  and  tube  gives  the 
amount  of  water  taken.  The  end  of  the  capillary  tube  is  then  connected  to  the 
side  tube  of  the  nitrometer  by  the  tube  6.  The  nitrometer  is  then  completely 
filled  with  mercury,  and  when  the  tubes  are  quiet,  the  flask  and  measuring  tube 
of  the  nitrometer  are  qvaickly  placed  in  connection,  without  the  introduction  of 
the  slightest  trace  of  air.  The  water  in  the  flask  is  then  slowly  heated  to  boiling. 
Some  water  as  well  as  the  dissolved  gases  collect  in  the  measuring  tube  of  tlic 
nitrometer.  The  tube  N  of  the  nitrometer  should  be  lowered  in  order  that  tlie 
boiling  may  take  place  under  reduced  pressure.  After  boiling  for  five  to  ten 
minutes,  the  stop-cock  is  quickly  turned  through  180°,  so  that  the  flask  is  placed 
in  communication  with  the  cup  B  containing  mercury,  and  the  flame  removed. 

Since  the  mercury  stands  lower  in  N  than  in  M,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  loss 
of  gas  to  take  place  at  the  moment  of  turning  the  tap.  It  is  also  impossible  for 
any  gas  or  steam  to  escape  through  the  mercury  cup,  since  tlic  pressure  is  inward. 
A  small  bubble  of  gas  always  roinains  under  the  stopper ;  this  is  brought  into  M 
by  lowering  the  tube  N  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  turning  the  stop-cock  .so 


•  Bcrichle,  14,  1  I,  02. 
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that  the  flask  and  iiioasiiring  tubo  are  again  placed  in  connection,  and  when  the 
bubble  has  passed  over,  quickly  reversing  the  tap  agahi. 

When  the  whole  of  the  gas  is  collected  in  the  nitrometer,  it  is  connected  with 
a  second  instrument,  O  P,' quite  full  of  mei'cury.  The  gas  is  then  transferred  by 
placing  the  tap  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  closed  in  all  directions,  and  the 
tube  M  is  heated  by  passing  steam  through  the  tube  R.  When  it  is  quite  hot 
the  tube  N  is  lowered,  causing  the  water  in  M  to  boil,  thus  expelling  every 
trace  of  dissolved  gas.  The  taps  are  then  placed  in  connection  and  the  gas 
passes  over.  It  can  then  be  cooled,  measured,  and  submitted  to  analysis.  Two 
experiments  gave  505  gm.  water  taken,  gas  evolved  5"06  c.c,  =10-02  per  1000  gm. 
502  gm.  water  taken,  gas  evolved  4*94  c.c,  =9-84  per  1000  gm. 

Lunge's  Improved  Nitrometer  for  the  Gas- Volumetric  Analysis 
of  Permanganate4  Chloride  of  Lime,  Manganese  Peroxide,  etc. — 

Lunge*  in  describing  tliis  instrument  says  : — 

"  In  a  paper  pxiblished  in  the  Chemische  Industrie,  1885,  161,  I  described  the 
manifold  uses  to  which  the  nitrometer  can  be  put  as  an  apparatus  for  gas 
analysis  proper,  as  an  absorptiometer,  and  especially  for  gas- Volumetric  analyses. 
To  fit  it  for  the  last-mentioned  object,  I  added  to  it  a  flask,  provided  with  an 
inner  tube  fused  on  to  its  bottom,  and  suspended  from  the  side  tube  of  the 
nitrometer,  as  shown  in  fig.  116,  which  at  the  same  time  exhibits  the  Greiner 
and  Friedrich's  patent  tap.  This  shows  how  any  ordinary  nitrometer,  such  as 
are  now  found  in  most  chemical  laboratories,  can  be  applied  to  the  before- 
mentioned  uses.  Where,  however,  the  methods  concerned  are  to  be  employed 
not  merely  occasionally,  but  regularly,  it  will  be  preferable  to  get  a  nitrometer 
specially  adapted  to  this  use,  of  which  figs.  117  and  118  show  various  forms. 
They  have  no  cup  at  the  top,  which  is  quite  unnecessary  for  this  purpose,  but 
merely  a  short  outlet  tube  for  air.  Fig.  117  shows  an  instrument  provided  with 
one  of  the  new  patent  taps,  which  are  certainly  very  handy,  and  cause  a  much 
smaller  number  of  spoiled  tests  than  the  ordinary  three-way  tap,  as  shown  in 
fig.  118,  which  at  the  same  time  exhibits  the  form  of  nitrometer  intended  for 
large  quantities  of  gas,  the  upper  part  being  widened  into  a  bulb,  below  which 
the  graduation  begins  with  either  60  or  100  c.c,  ending  at  100  or  140  c.c. 
respectively.  There  are  also  various  shapes  of  flasks  shown  in  these  instruments, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these,  as  well  as  the  bulb  arrangements,  can  be 
applied  to  any  other  form  of  the  instrument.  The  nitrometers  used  for  gas- 
volumetric  analyses  are  best  graduated  in  such  manner  that  the  zero  point  is 
about  a  centimetre  below  the  tap,  whilst  ordinary  nitrometers  have  their  zero 
point  at  the  tap  itself.  I  will  say  at  once  that  for  all  determinations  of  oxygen 
in  permanganate,  bleach  or  manganese,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  employ  mercury 
for  filling  the  instruments,  since  identical  results  are  obtained  with  ordinary 
tap  water  ;  but  it  is  decidedly  advisable  to  place  this  instrument,  like  any  ordinary 
nitrometer  or  any  other  apparatus  in  which  gases  are  to  be  measured,  in  a  room 
where  there  are  as  few  changes  of  temperature  by  cold  draughts  or  gas-burners, 
and  so  forth,  as  possible. 

"  It  may  be  as  well  to  give  here  a  general  description  of  the  mode  of  procedure 
for  manipulating  gas-volumetric  analysis  with  the  nitrometer,  common  to  all 
analyses  according  to  this  method.  Fill  the  nitrometer  with  water  or  mercury  by 
raising  the  pressure  tube  till  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  graduated  tube  is  at 
zero  (in  the  case  of  instruments  bearing  the  zero-mark  a  little  below  the  tap,  as 
in  figs.  117  and  118),  or  at  I'O  c.c.  (in  the  case  of  ordinary  nitrometers  beginning 
their  graduation  at  the  tap  itself.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  the  latter 
case  all  readings  must  be  diminished  by  1  c.c.  Close  the  glass  tap.  Put  the 
substance  to  be  tested  into  the  outer  space  of  the  flask,  together  with  any  other 
reagent  apart  from  the  HjOj  (in  the  case  of  bleaching-powder  nothing  but  the 
bleach  liquor,  in  that  of  permanganate  the  30  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  etc.).  Now 
put  the  HjOj  into  the  inner  tube  of  the  flask,  after  having,  in  the  case  of  testing 
for  chlorine,  made  it  alkaline  in  the  previously  described  way.    Put  the  india- 

♦  J.  S.  C.  /.  9,  21. 
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rubber  stopper  still  hanging  from  the  tap,  on  to  the  flask,  without  warming  the 
latter,  as  above  doscribed.  As  this  produces  a  compression  of  the  air  within  the 
flask,  remove  this  by  taking  out  the  key  of  the  tap  in  figs.  1 16,  117,  or  118,  turning 
it  for  a  moment  so  as  to  communicate  witii  the  short  outlet  tube.  Now  turn  tlie 
tap  back,  mix  the  liquids  by  inclining  the  flask,  shake  up  and  allow  the  action  to 
proceed.  As  the  gas  passes  over  into  the  graduated  tube,  lower  the  pressure 
tube,  so  as  to  produce  no  undue  pressure  ;  at  last  bring  the  liquid  in  both  tubes  to 
an  exact  level  and  read  off. 


Fig.  116.  Fig.  118. 

"  In  the  case  of  bleach  analysis  all  the  oxygen  of  the  chloride  of  lime  is  given 
off,  together  with  exactly  as  fnuch  oxygen  of  the  HaOg.  The  total  is  just  equal 
to  the  volume  of  chlorine  gas  which  would  be  given  off  by  the  chloride  of  lime, 
and  thus  immediately  represents  the  French  or  Gay-Lussac  chlorimetTic 
degrees,  of  course  after  reducing  the  volume  to  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure.  (The 
reading  of  the  barometer  must  be  corrected  by  deductmg  the  tension  of  aqueous 
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vapour  for  the  temperature  observed  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  mercury,  accord- 
ing to  the  tables  found  everywhere)." 

Lunge's  Gas- volumeter  is  an  apparatus  for  dispensing  with 
reduction  calculations  in  measuring  gas  volumes  (described  by 
Lunge  in  Zeitschrift  f.  angew,  Ghem.,  1890,  139-144,  and  here 
quoted  from  J.  S.  C.  I.  ix.  547). 

In  technical  gas  analysis  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  is  taken 
up  by  calculations  for  reducing 
gas  volumes  to  standard  temper- 
ature and  pressure.  In  pure  gas 
analysis  the  inconvem'ence  is  not 
so  great ;  for  technical  purposes 
the  initial  and  end  temperature 
and  pressure  may  be  taken  as 
the  same,  owing  to  the  short  dur- 
ation of  the  experiment,  and  for 
more  accurate  purpose  "  com- 
pensators "  have  been  devised. 
Where,  however,  the  gas  to  be 
measured  is  evolved  from  a 
weighed  quantity  of  a  Uquid  or 
sohd  (so  that  volume  and  weight 
have  finally  to  be  connected)  the 
matter  is  different,  and  readings 
of  thermometer  and  barometer 
have  to  be  made,  and  then  the 
necessary  calculations  have  to  be 
gone  through.  Tables  of  reduc- 
tion have  certainly  been  compiled 
for  reduction  of  gaseous  volumes 
at  various  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures to  N.T.P.,  but  readings  of 
thermometer  and  barometer  still 
have  to  be  made,  and  only  part 
of  the  time  is  saved.  Further  to 
reduce  the  time  occupied  and  to 
render  the  technical  chemist  in 
this  department  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  temperature  and 
atmospheric  pressure  the  present 
apparatus  has  been  constructed.  ^'g-  ^^Q- 

By  means  of  a  T-tube  D  (fig.  119),  and  thick- walled  rubber  tubing,  are 
connected  the  three  tubes  A,  B,  C.  A  is  for  measuring  the  gas  ;  it  may  be  any 
form  of  nitrometer,  a  Bunte's  burette  or  other  convenient  burette.  B  is  the 
''  reduction  tube,"  which  has  at  its  upper  end  a  spherical  or  cylindrical 
bulb.  The  volume  to  the  first  mark  is  100  c.c,  the  remaining  narrow  portion 
of  the  tube  being  calibrated  up  to  130-140  c.c.  in  divisions  representing 
iV  c.c.  This  "  reduction  tube  "  is  set  once  for  all  at  the  beginning  of  work 
by  observing  thermometer  and  barometer,  calculating  the  volume  which  100  c.c. 
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of  perfectly  dry  air,  inoasurecl  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  would  occupy  under 
the  existing  conditions.  This  quantity  of  air  is  then  introduced,  and  the  tube 
closed  by  means  of  the  8to])-cock  shown,  or  by  fusiuf/  up  the  inlet  (havin" 
in  place  of  the  inlet  tube  shown  in  the  figure  a  tube  of  capillary  bore).  If  it 
be  necessary  to  measure  the  gas  moist  a  drop  of  water  is  introduced  itito  this 
tube,  and  of  course  in  the  calculation  necessary  the  barometric  pressure  must 
be  reduced  by  the  vapour  tension  of  water  ;  if  the  gases  are  to  bo  measured 
perfectly  dry  (as,  for  instance,  when  using  the  nitrometer  with  sulphuric  acid), 
a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  takes  the  place  of  the  water. 
C  is  the  pressure  tube. 


Fig.  120. 


If  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  temperature  A  and  B  maj-  be 
surrounded  with  water-jackets.  A,  B,  and  C  are  supported  by  spring  clainjjs. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  when  by  raising  C  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  B  has  been 
forced  up  to  the  mark  100,  exactly  the  amount  of  pressure  is  exerted  by  C  as  will 
compress  the  gas  in  B  to  its  volume  under  standard  conditions. 

In  taking  a  reading  A  and  B  must  be  levelled  and  the  mercury  level  in  B  must 
have  been  brought  up  to  100.    The  volume  shown  on  A  is  then  the  volume  reduced 
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to  standard  temperature  and  pressure.  In  cases  where  the  gas  is  generated  in 
A  itself,  or  where  the  gas  is  transferred  to  A,  this  is  all  that  need  be  done.  If, 
liowever,  the  gas  is  generated  in  a  side  apparatus,  as  shown  in  fig.  119,  A  and  C 
must  first  be  levelled  and  the  stop-cock  of  A  then  closed  so  that  the  gas  in  A  is 
collected  at  atmospheric  pressure.  After  this  reduction  may  be  effected  as 
already  explained. 

In  nitrogen  determinations  by  Dumas'  method,  A  contains  caustic  potash  as 
well  as  mercury  ;  this  is  compensated  by  having  on  the  reduction  tube,  B,  a  mark 
at  a  distance  below  the  100  mark  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  height  of  the  caustic 
potash  column  (sp.  gr.  of  the  caustic  potash  equals  one-tenth  sp.  gr.  of  mercury)  ; 
when  taking  a  reading  the  mercury  in  B  must  be  at  100,  and  that  in  A  must  be 
on  a  level  with  this  new  lower  mark  of  B.  Similar  allowance  may  be  made  in 
nitrometric  determinations,  but  the  case  is  here  more  difficult,  owing  to  the 
variations  in  the  quality  and  specific  gravity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  used.  It  is 
better  in  such  cases  to  liberate  the  gas  in  a  separate  vessel  and  transfer  subsequently 
to  the  burette  for  reduction  and  measurement.  Fig.  120  shows  a  convenient  form 
of  apparatus.  Of  course  the  working  part  E,  F  need  not  be  graduated.  Before 
beginning  the  operation  the  mercury  is  made  to  fill  E  with  the  side  tube  a,  which 
side  tube  is  then  capped  with  a  caoutchouc  stopper  to  prevent  escape  of  the  mercury 
during  subsequent  shaking.  A,  with  its  side  tube,  e,  is  also  completely  filled 
with  mercury.  The  substance  under  examination,  and  subsequently  the  acid, 
are  added  through  C  as  usual.  To  transfer  the  gas  from  E  to  A,  the  cap  b  is 
removed  and  e  is  fitted  to  a  by  means  of  the  rulaber  connection  d.  F  is  then 
raised  and  C  lowered,  the  taps  are  carefully  opened,  and  transference  effected 
until  the  acid  in  E  just  fills  e. 

A  further  saving  of  time  may  be  effected  in  works,  where  the 
instrument  is  to  be  used  always  for  one  and  the  same  object,  by 
marking  on  the  gas  burette  or  nitrometer  the  weight  in  milhgrams 
corresponding  to  certain  volumes  ;  this  may  be  done  either  instead 
of  or  alongside  the  c.c.  divisions  ;  or,  by  using  a  fixed  quantity  of 
substance,  percentages  may  be  marked  off  directly.  For  nitrogen, 
determinations  by  Dumas'  method  1  c.c.  of  nitrogen  under  normal 
conditions  weighs  1-2507  mgm.  In  the  case  of  azotometric 
determinations  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  (by  sodium  hypobromite) 
the  graduations  may  be  made  to  represent  ammonia.  Correction 
must  be  made  in  graduating,  however,  for  the  incompleteness  of 
the  reaction.  Tables  giving  the  corrections  have  been  introduced, 
but  the  author  has  shown  that  these  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  correction  of  2  5  per  cent.  For  urea, 
however,  the  correction  is  9  per  cent. 

The  foUomng  table  shows  substances  for  which  gasometric 
methods  are  used  : — 
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Substances. 


Organic  substances 
Ammonia  salts  . . 

»>  >> 
Urine   

Bone-charcoal,  etc. 

Pyrohisite   

Bleaching  powder 
Potassium  perman- 
ganate   

Chili  saltpetre. . . . 
Nitrous  bodies    . . 


Nitroglycerol,  dy- 
namite, etc  

Nitrocellulose,  py- 
roxylin   


Basis  to  which 
Pcrcentagos  are 
Calculated. 


Nitrogen 

99 

Ammonia 
Urea 

Carbon  dioxide 

Calcium  carbonate 
Manganese  dioxide 
Chlorine 

Oxygen 

Sodium  nitrate 
N,03 
HNO3 
Nitric  acid  36°  B. 
Sodium  nitrate 

Trinitroglycerol 

Nitrogen 


Method 
Employed. 


Dumas' 
Hypobrmte. 


Decomposed 
with  HCl 

By  H,02 


Nitrometer 


(iaa 
Evolved, 



1  c.c.  of  Gas. 

=mfi:m.  of  BasLs, 
(Col.  I  J.) 

N 

N 

1  -285* 

N 

L-561* 

N 

2-952* 

CO2 

1-960 

CO. 

0 

1-5835 

0 

0-715 

NO 

3-805 

NO 

1-701 

NO 

2-820 

NO 

5-330 

NO 
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•  The  corrections  above  referred  to  have  here  already  been  made. 

Japp*  describes  a  modification  of  Lunge's  gas- volumeter, 
by  means  of  which  with  accurately  graduated  ordinary  50  c.c.  gas 
burettes  any  required  single  gas  may  without  observation  of 
temperature  or  pressure,  and  without  calculation,  be  measured 
under  such  conditions  that  each  c.c.  represents  a  milKgram  of  the 
gas.  The  name  "  gravi volumeter  "  is  appropriately  given  to  this 
instrument,  and  it  undoubtedly  possesses  this  advantage  over 
Lunge's  instrument  that  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  having 
a  number  of  different  gas-volumeters  for  different  substances,  and 
moreover  its  manufacture  involves  no  large  amount  of  skill,  as  the 
ordinary  graduation  in  c.c.  in      or         all  that  is  required. 


The  apparatus  is  represented  in  fig.  121.  It  consists  of  two  gas  burettes,  of 
50  c.c.  capacity  each,  both  furnished  with  obliquely  bored  taps.  One  of  these 
burettes,  A,  which  has  a  three-way  tap,  is  the  gas  measuring  tube  ;  the  other,  B, 
which  need  only  have  a  single  tap,  performs  the  function  of  the  regulator  in 
Lunge's  gas-volumeter,  and  may  be  termed  the  "regulator  tube."  As  in 
Lunge's  instrument,  both  tubes  are  moistened  internally  with  a  drop  of  water, 
in  order  that  the  gases  they  contain  may  be  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  and 
both  are  connected,  by  means  of  stout,  flexible  tubing  and  a  T-pieee,  with  the 
same  movable  reservoir  of  mercury,  C.  And  since,  in  certain  determinations, 
the  level  of  the  mercury  reservoir  is  considerably  below  the  lower  end  of  the  two 
burettes,  and  an  inward  leakage  of  air  might  thus  occur  at  the  junctions  of  the 
burettes  with  the  india-rubber  tubing,  these  junctions  are  surrounded  with  pieces 
of  wider  india-rubber  tubing,  D,  D,  tied  round  the  bottom  and  open  at  the  top, 
and  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  water  joint. 

The  25  c.c.  division  of  the  regulator  tube  is  taken  as  the  starting  point  in 


*  J.  C.  S.  59,  894. 
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calculating  what  may  be  termed  the  "  gravivolumetric  values  "  of  the  different 
gases  to  bo  measured.  Thus  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  it  is  necessary  to  calculate 
to  what  volume  25  c.c.  of  standard  dry  nitrogen  must  be  brought  in  order  that 
I  c.c.  may  correspond  with  1  mgm.  of  the  gas  ;  that  is  to  say,  25  c.c.  of  standard 
dry  nitrogen  weigh  0-0012507  x  25  =0-0313  gm.  ;  and,  therefore,  these  31-3  mgm. 
must  be  brought  to  the  volume  of  31-3  c.c.  The  division  31-3  on  the  regulator 
tube  is  marked  N^.  Corresponding  points  are  in  like  manner  determined  for  the 
various  other  gases  which  it  is  desired  to  measure,  and  these  points  are  marked 
O3,  COo,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  regulator  tube.  Finally,  the  thermometer 
and  barometer  are  read  (a  process  only  necessary  once  for  all  in  setting  the 
regulator),  the  volume  which  25  c.c.  of  standard  dry  air  would  occupy  if  measured 
moist  at  the  observed  temperature  and  pressure  is  calculated,  and  this  calculated 
volume  of  air  is  admitted  at  atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure  into  the 
regulator  tube  and  the  tap  closed.    The  instrument  is  now  ready  for  use. 


5^ 


Fig.  121. 

Suppose  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained 
in  the  measuring  tube.  The  mercury  reservoir  is  raised  or  lowered  until  the 
mercury  in  the  regulator  tube  stand  at  the  nitrogen  mark,  31-3,  at  the  same  time 
adjusting  the  regulator  tube  itself  by  raising  or  lowering  it  bodily,  so  that  the 
mercury  level  in  the  measuring  tube  and  the  regulator  tube  may  be  the  same. 
In  these  circumstances  each  cubic  centimetre  of  gas  in  the  measuring  tiibe  represents 
1  mgm,.  of  nitrogen.  For  since  in  the  regulator  tube  25  c.c.  of  standard  dry  air 
have  been  made  to  occupy  the  volume  of  31-3  c.c,  and  since  the  gases  in  the  two 
tubes  are  under  the  same  conditions  as  regards  temperature,  pressure,  and 
saturation  with  aqueous  vapour,  therefore,  in  the  measuring  tube,  every  25  c.c. 
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of  standard  dry  nitrogen  have  also  boon  made  to  occupy  the  volume  of  31-3  c.c. 
But  25  c.c.  of  standard  dry  nitrogen  weigh,  as  we  have  seen,  31-3  ingm.  ;  so  that 
the  problem  is  solved,  and  the  cubic  centimetres  and  tenths  of  cubic  centimetres 
give  directly  the  weight  of  the  gas  in  milligrams  and  tenths  of  milligrams. 

The  various  other  single  (i.e.,  unmixed)  gases  may  be  weighed  in  like  jnanner 
by  bringing  the  mercury  in  the  regulator  tube  to  the  "  gravivolumetric  mark  " 
of  the  gas  in  question,  and  adjusting  the  levels  as  before.  An  exception  would 
be  made  in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  which  would  be  brought  to  such  a  volume  that 
the  cubic  centimetre  would  contain  a  tenth  of  a  milligram. 

Mixtures  of  gases  may  also  be  weighed,  provided  that  the  density  of  the  mixture 
is  known. 

Lastly,  if  the  mercury  in  the  regulator  tube  be  brought  to  the  mark  25  and 
the  levels  adjusted,  a  gas  or  mixture  of  gases  in  the  measuring  tube  will  have  the 
volume  which  it  would  occupy  in  the  standard  dry  state.  In  this  form  the 
instrument  is  merely  a  gas-volumeter,  as  described  by  Lunge,  and  may  be  used 
for  ordinary  gas  analysis. 

The  experiments  made  by  Japp  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  accuracy  of  which  the  apparatus  is  capable  were  very 
satisfactory,  details  being  given  in  the  paper  mentioned.  The 
substances  experimented  on  were  Methane,  with  a  gravivolumetric 
value  of  17-9;  Nitrogen,  31-3;  Air,  32-35;  and  Carbon  dioxide, 
49-4 

The  measuring  tube  and  regulator  tube  were  held  by  a  double  clamp,  the  arms 
of  which,  could  be  moved  horizontally,  so  as  to  admit  of  bringing  the  tubes  close 
together  when  necessary.  The  two  tubes  were  so  arranged  that,  after  adjusting 
the  levels  and  ascertaining  that  the  mercury  in  the  regulator  tube  was  at  the 
gravivolumetric  mark,  it  was  possible  to  read  both  levels  without  moving  the 
position  of  the  eye.  The  object  of  this  was  that  any  possible  error  of  parallax 
might  operate  equally  and  in  the  same  direction  in  both  tubes,  in  which  case  the 
two  eiTors  would  tend  to  neutralize  one  another  in  the  final  result.*  The  mercury 
reservoir  was  held  by  a  clamp  attached  to  a  separate  stand,  so  that  in  the  case  of 
extreme  differences  of  pressure  the  entire  stand  could  be  placed  on  a  different 
level  from  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 

Assuming  the  graduation  of  a  gravivolumeter  to  be  correct,  or  the  defects  of 
graduation  to  be  eliminated  by  calibration,  the  sources  of  error  in  such  an 
instrument  are,  broadly  speaking,  four  in  number,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
imperfections  (1)  in  filling  the  regulator,  (2)  in  adjusting  the  levels,  (3)  in  reading 
the  regulator,  and  (4)  in  reading  the  measuring  tube.  The  first  of  these  operations, 
that  of  filling  the  regulator,  is  performed  once  for  all  with  very  great  care,  and  may, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  be  disregarded  as  a  source  of  error.  Again,  in  adjusting 
the  levels,  the  two  tubes  can  be  brought,  by  means  of  the  double  clamp,  witliin 
such  a  short  distance  of  one  another  that  the  adjustment  is  also  practically 
accurate.  The  real  sources  of  error  lie  in  the  last  two  operations.  The  burettes 
are  divided  into  tenths  of  cubic  centimetres,  and  can  be  read  with  the  eye  alone 
accurately  to  -^V  c.c.  Calculating  this  error  on  25  c.c.  as  the  average  volume 
of  gas  contained  in  the  regulator  tube  and  measuring  the  tube  respectively,  we 
have  1/  (20x25)=-5-^  as  the  error  for  each  tube.  But  as  the  error  in  the 
regulator  repeats  itself  in  exact  proportion  in  the  altered  volume  of  gas  in  the 
measuring  tube,  we  must  add  the  error  of  the  regulator  to  the  independent  error 
of  the  measuring  tube,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  maximum  error,  which  would  thus 
be  -^sijf ;  and  this,  calculated  as  assumed,  upon  25  c.c.  of  gas,  would  be  equal  to  an 
error  of  reading  O'l  c.c.  in  the  final  result.    An  inspection  of  the  foregoing  expen- 

*  Suppose  the  eye  in  reading  to  be  too  high,  the  mercury  in  the  regulator  would 
stand  below  the  gravivolumetric  mark,  and  the  gas  in  the  measuring  tube  wpulrt  con- 
sequentlv  he  expanded  beyond  its  proper  volume.  But  omng  to  the  eye  "eing  too 
high,  this  too  great  volume  in  the  measuring  tube  would  ho  read  off  as  smaller  wiau  ii- 
actually  is.  In  the  case  of  equal  volumes  of  gas  in  regulator  and  moasunng  nine, 
there  would  thus  ho  a  total  correction  of  the  error  committed  (since  the  two  tubes  arc 
of  equal  bore),  and  in  every  case  a  diminution. 
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mental  results,  however,  discloses  the  fact  that  the  maximum  error  is  only  half 
this  amount,  or  0"05  c.c.  ;  and  this  the  author  attributes  to  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  method  of  reading  employed,  the  errors  of  reading  in  the  regulator  and 
measuring  tube  are  not,  as  assumed  in  the  foregoing  calculation,  independent, 
but  tend  to  neutralize  one  another. 

This  error  of  0'05  c.c.  is,  however,  the  error  of  reading  of  any  gas  burette  which 
is  read  with  the  eye  alone  ;  and  the  gravivolumeter  may,  therefore,  claim  to 
possess  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  instruments  of  this  class  generallj'. 
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TABLE  1. 


Elasticity  of  Aqueous  Vapour  for  each  ^^tb.  degree  centigrade  from  0° 

to  30°  C.  (Regnault). 
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TABLE  2. 

Reduction  of  Cubic  Centimetres  of  Nitrogen  to  Grams. 
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061 

18 

046 

031 

016 

001 

*986 

*971 

*956 

*941 

*926 

*911 

19 

6-18897 

882 

867 

852 

837 

822 

807 

792 

777 

762 

20 

748 

733 

718 

703 

688 

673 

659 

644 

629 

614 

21 

600 

585 

570 

655 

540 

526 

511 

496 

481 

466 

22 

452 

437 

422 

408 

393 

378 

363 

349 

334 

319 

23 

305 

290 

275 

261 

246 

231 

216 

202 

187 

172 

24 

158 

143 

128 

114 

099 

084 

070 

055 

041 

026 

25 

012 

*997 

*982 

*968 

*953 

*938 

*924 

*909 

*896 

*880 

26 

6"- 17866 

851 

837 

822 

808 

793 

779 

764 

750 

735 

27 

721 

706 

692 

677 

663 

648 

634 

619 

605 

590 

28 

576 

561 

547 

532 

618 

503 

489 

475 

460 

446 

29 

432 

417 

403 

1 

388 

374 

360 

346 

331 

316 

302 

2  Q  2 
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TABLE  3. 

Loss  of  Nitrogen  by  Evaporation  of  NH'. 
With  Sulphurous  Acid. 


Parts  per  100,000. 


N  as 

Loss 

N  as 

Loss 

N  as 

Loss 

N  as 

Loss 

N  as 

Loss 

N  as 

Loss 

NHH. 

of  N. 

NH3. 

of  N. 

NH3. 

of  N. 

NH3. 

of  N. 

NII3. 

of  N. 

NH3. 

of  N. 

5-0 

1-741 

3-9 

1-425 

2-8 

•898 

1-7 

■370 

■6 

•145 

•04 

-009 

4-9 

1-717 

3-8 

1-378 

2-7 

•850 

1^6 

•338 

•5 

•109 

•03 

•007 

4=-8 

1-693 

3-7 

1-330 

2^6 

•802 

1-5 

•324 

•4 

•075 

•02 

•005 

4-7 

1-669 

3-6 

1-282 

2-5 

•754 

1-4 

•309 

•3 

•057 

•01 

■003 

4-6 

1-645 

3-5 

1-234 

2-4 

•706 

1-3 

•295 

•2 

•038 

•008 

-002 

4.-5 

1-621 

3-4 

1-186 

2-3 

•658 

1-2 

-280 

-1 

•020 

-007 

•001 

4-4 

1-598 

3-3 

1-138 

2-2 

•610 

1-1 

•266 

-09 

•018 

4-3 

1-574 

3-2 

1-090 

2-1 

•562 

1-0 

•252 

•08 

-017 

4-2 

1-650 

3-1 

1-042 

2-0 

•514 

-9 

•237 

•07 

-015 

4-1 

1  521 

3-0 

•994 

1-9 

•466 

•8 

•217 

•06 

-013 

4-0 

1-473 

2-9 

•946 

18 

•418 

•7 

•181 

•05 

•Oil 

TABLE  4. 


Loss  of  Nitrogen  by  Evaporation  of  NH^ 
With  Hydric  Metaphosphate. 

Parts  per  100,000. 


Volume 
evaporated. 

CO* 

W 

'A 

CO 

c3 
'A 

Loss  of  N. 

Volume 
evaporated. 

CO* 

W 
'A 
m 
eg 

Loss  of  N. 

Volume 
evaporated. 

m 

•A 

01 

Loss  of  N. 

Volume 
evaporated. 

CO 

a 

'A 
a: 
<S 

'A 

Loss  of  N. 

100  CO. 

8-2 

•482 

100  c.c. 

5-9 

•385 

100  c.c. 

-281 

100  0.0. 

1-3 

•142 

8^1 

•477 

5^8 

•381 

■277 

1^2 

•136 

8-0 

•473 

5-7 

•377 

s-i 

•272 

1-1 

•129 

7^9 

•469 

5-6 

•373 

3-3 

•267 

10 

•123 

7^8 

•465 

5-5 

•368 

3-2 

•261 

•9 

•117 

7-7 

•461 

5^4 

•364 

3-1 

•255 

-8 

■111 

7-6 

•456 

5^3 

•360 

3-0 

•249 

250*  c.c. 

•7 

•088 

7-5 

•452 

52 

•356 

2-d 

•242 

•6 

•073 

7-4 

•448 

5^1 

•352 

2-8 

•236 

•5 

•061 

7-3 

•444 

5-0 

•347 

2-7 

•230 

500"  c.c. 

•4 

•049 

7-2 

-440 

4-9 

•343 

2-6 

•223 

•3 

•036 

7-1 

•435 

4-8 

•338 

2-5 

•217 

1000  c.c. 

•2 

•024 

7-0 

•431 

4-7 

•334 

2-4: 

•211 

•1 

•012 

6-9 

•427 

4-6 

•329 

2-3 

•205 

•09 

•Oil 

6-8 

•423 

4-5 

•324 

2-2 

•198 

•08 

•010 

6^7 

•419 

4-4 

•319 

2^1 

•192 

•07 

•008 

6-6 

-414 

4^3 

•315 

2^0 

•186 

•06 

•007 

6-5 

■410 

4^2 

•310 

1^9 

•180 

•05 

•006 

6-4 

■406 

4-1 

•305 

1^8 

•173 

•04 

•005 

6-3 

•402 

4-0 

•301 

1^7 

•167 

•03 

•004 

6^2 

•398 

3^9 

•296 

1^6 

•161 

•02 

•002 

61 

•394 

3^8 

•291 

1-5 

•154 

•01 

■001 

6^0 

•389 

3^7 

•286 

l-i 

•148 
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TABLE  5. 


Loss  of  Nitrogen  by  Evaporation  of  NH-'. 
With  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Parts  per  100,000. 


NH3. 

Loss 
of  N. 

NH3. 

Loss 
of  N, 

NH3. 

Loss 
of  N. 

NH3. 

Loss 
of  N. 

Loss 
of  N. 

NH3. 

Loss 
of  N. 

5-0 

1-727 

4-8 

1-451 

3-6 

-977 

2-i 

•503 

12 

•250 

•09 

■014 

5-9 

1-707 

4-7 

1-411 

3-5 

-937 

2-3 

•463 

11 

•238 

•08 

•013 

5-8 

1-688 

4-6 

1-372 

3-4 

•898 

2-2 

•424 

1-0 

•226 

•07 

■012 

5-7 

1-668 

4-5 

1-332 

3-3 

•858 

2^1 

•384 

•9 

•196 

•06 

•010 

5-6 

1-648 

4-4 

1-293 

3-2 

•819 

2^0 

•345 

•8 

•166 

•05 

•009 

5-5 

1-628 

4-3 

1-253 

3-1 

•779 

1^9 

•333 

•7 

•136 

•04 

■007 

5-4 

1-609 

4-2 

1-214 

3-0 

•740 

1^8 

•321 

•6 

•106 

•03 

•006 

5-3 

1-589 

4-1 

1-174 

2-9 

•700 

1^7 

•309 

•5 

•077 

•02 

•004 

5-2 

1-569 

4-0 

1-135 

2-8 

•661 

1^6 

•297 

•4 

•062 

•01 

•003 

5-1 

1-549 

3-9 

1-095 

2-7 

•621 

1^5 

•285 

•3 

•047 

■009 

•001 

5-0 

1-530 

3-8 

1-056 

2-6 

•582 

1^4 

•274 

•2 

•032 

4-9 

1-490 

3  7 

1-016 

2-5 

•542 

1^3 

•262 

•1 

•017 

TABLE  6. 


Loss  of  Nitrogen  by  Evaporation  of  Nff. 
With  Hydric  Metaphosphate. 

Parts  per  100,000. 


Volume 
evaporated. 

K 

'A 

Loss  of  N. 

Volume 
evaporated. 

M 
'A 

Loss  of  N. 

Volume 
evaporated. 

W 
^, 

Loss  of  N. 

Volume 
evaporated. 

W 
^ 

Loss  of  N. 

100  c.c. 

10-0 

•483 

100  c.c. 

7-2 

•386 

100  c.c. 

4-4 

•283 

100  c.c. 

1-6 

•143 

9-9 

•480 

7-1 

•382 

4^3 

•279 

1-5 

•137 

9-8 

•476 

7-0 

•379 

4^2 

•275 

l-i 

•132 

9-7 

•473 

6-9 

•375 

4^1 

•271 

V3 

•127 

9-Q 

•469 

6-8 

•372 

4-0 

•267 

1-2 

•122 

9-5 

•466 

6-7 

•368 

3^9 

•262 

1-1 

•117 

9-4 

•462 

(i-6 

•365 

3-8 

•257 

1-0 

•112 

9-3 

•459 

G-5 

•361 

3-7 

•252 

250"  c.c. 

-9 

•096 

9-2 

•455 

G-i 

•358 

3-6 

•247 

•8 

•080 

9-1 

•452 

6-3 

•354 

3^5 

•242 

-7 

•070 

9-0 

•448 

6-2 

•351 

3^4 

•236 

-6 

•060 

8-9 

•445 

6-1 

•348 

3^3 

•231 

500"  c.c. 

•5 

•050 

8-8 

•441 

6^0 

•345 

3^2 

•226 

•4 

•040 

8-7 

•438 

5-9 

•341 

3^1 

•221 

•3 

•030 

8-6 

•434 

5-8 

•337 

3^0 

•216 

1000  "c.c. 

•2 

•020 

8-5 

•431 

5^7 

•333 

2^9 

•211 

•1 

•010 

8^4 

•428 

5^6 

•330 

2-8 

•205 

•09 

•009 

8^3 

•424 

5^5 

•326 

2-7 

•200 

•08 

•008 

8^2 

•421 

5^4 

•322 

2-6 

•195 

•07 

•007 

S^l 

•417 

5  3 

•318 

2^5 

•190 

•06 

•006 

8^0 

•414 

5^2 

•314 

2-4: 

•184 

•05 

•005 

7^9 

•410 

5^1 

•310 

2-S 

•179 

•04 

•004 

7^8 

•407 

5^0 

•306 

2-2 

•174 

•03 

•003 

7^7 

•403 

4^9 

•302 

2-1 

•169 

•02 

•002 

7^6 

•400 

4^8 

•298 

2-0 

•164 

•01 

•001 

7^5 

•396 

4^7 

•294 

V9 

•158 

7^4 

•393 

4^6 

•291 

V& 

•153 

7  3 

•389 

4^5 

•287 

1-7 

•148 
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TABLE  7. 


Table  of  Hardness,  Parts  in  100,000. 


Volume  of 

Soap 
Solution. 

O 

CO  — . 

o=i 

OO 
eSO 

Volume  of 

Soap 
Solution. 

O 

0  0 
030 
0 

Volume  of 

Soap 
Solution. 

00 

c80 

0 

% 

Volume  of 

Soap 
Solution. 

0 
-  0 
o®. 
0  0 
030 

c.c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

4  0 

4^57 

8^0 

10^30 

120 

16  43 

1 

•71 

1 

•45 

1 

39 

2 

•86 

2 

•60 

2 

75 

3 

5^00 

3 

•75 

3 

.(\f\ 

90 

4 

•14 

4 

•90 

4 

17  Ob 

5 

•29 

5 

11  05 

5 

6 

•43 

6 

•20 

6 

"38 

0-7 

•00 

7 

•57 

7- 

•35 

7 

•54 

0-8 

■16 

8 

•71 

8 

•50 

8 

/O 

0-9 

•32 

9 

•86 

9 

•65 

9 

80 

10 

•48 

5^0 

6  00 

9  0 

•80 

130 

18  02 

1 

•63 

1 

■14 

1 

•95 

1 

17 

2 

■79 

2 

■29 

2 

1211 

2 

33 

3 

•95 

3 

•43 

3 

•26 

3 

4 

I'll 

4 

•57 

4 

•41 

4 

00 

■27 

5 

•71 

5 

•56 

5 

•81 

6 

■43 

6 

•86 

6 

•71 

6 

.an 

97 

7 

•56 

7 

7-00 

7 

•86 

7 

19  13 

8 

•69 

8 

•14 

8 

13  01 

8 

.on 

q 

•82 

•29 

9 

•16 

9 

•44 

2  0 

•95 

6  0 

•43 

100 

•31 

14  0 

oU 

1 

2^08 

1 

•57 

1 

•46 

1 

76 

2 

•21 

2 

•71 

2 

•61 

2 

.no 

3 

•34 

3 

•86 

3 

•76 

3 

OA  .no 

20  Uo 

4 

•47 

4 

8  00 

4 

•91 

4 

•24 

5 

•60 

5 

•14 

5 

1406 

5 

•40 

6 

•73 

6 

■29 

6 

•21 

6 

•66 

7 

•86 

7 

■43 

7 

•37 

7 

•71 

8 

•99 

8 

■57 

8 

■52 

8 

•87 

9 

312 

9 

•71 

9 

■68 

9 

21  03 

3  0 

•25 

7  0 

•86 

110 

■84 

15-0 

•19 

1 

•38 

1 

9  00 

1 

15-00 

1 

•35 

2 

•51 

2 

•14 

2 

■16 

2 

■51 

3 

•64 

3 

■29 

3 

•32 

3 

■68 

4 

•77 

4 

■43 

4 

•48 

4 

•85 

5 

•90 

5 

•57 

5 

•63 

5 

22  02 

6 

4^03 

6 

•71 

6 

•79 

6 

•18 

7 

•16 

7 

•86 

7 

•95 

7 

•35 

8 

•29 

8 

10^00 

8 

16^11 

8 

•52 

3-9 

•43 

7^9 

•15 

119 

•27 

9 

■69 

160 

■86 

ROSCOE  AND  LUNT's  TABLE. 
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TABLE  8. 


Oxygen  Dissolved  by  Distilled  Water.   5-30°  C. 
(Roscoe  and  Lunt).  * 


Temp. 
C. 

c.c.  Oxygen 

XT 

per  litre  Aq. 

EifE.  for 
0-5°  C. 

Temp. 
C. 

c.c.  Oxygen 

VT  O 

per  litre  Aq. 

Diffi.  for 
0-5°C. 

50° 

8-68 

18-0° 

6-54 

0-07 

5-5 

8-58 

0-10 

18-5 

6-47 

0-07 

60 

8-49 

0-09 

19-0 

6-40 

006 

6-5 

8-40 

0-09 

19-5 

6-34 

0-06 

7-0 

8-31 

0-09 

200 

6-28 

006 

7-5 

8-22 

0-09 

20-5 

6-22 

0  06 

8-0 

8-13 

0-09 

210 

6-16 

0-06 

8-5 

8-04 

0-09 

21-5 

6-10 

006 

9  0 

7-95 

009 

22-0 

6-04 

0-05 

9-5 

7-86 

0-09 

22-5 

5-99 

0  05 

100 

7-77 

0-09 

23  0 

5-94 

0  05 

10-5 

7-68 

0-08 

23-5 

5-89 

0-05 

110 

7-60 

0-08 

24-0 

5-84 

0-04 

11-5 

7-52 

0-08 

24-5 

5-80 

0-04 

120 

7-44 

0-08 

25  0 

5-76 

0  04 

12-5 

7-36 

0-08 

25-5 

5-72 

004 

130 

7-28 

0-08 

260 

5-68 

004 

13-5 

7-20 

0-08 

26-5 

5-64 

0-04 

140 

7  12 

0-08 

27  0 

5-60 

0  03 

14-5 

7-04 

0-08 

27-5 

5-57 

0  03 

15-0 

6-96 

0-08 

28-0 

5-54 

0-03 

15-5 

6-89 

0-07 

28-5 

5-51 

0-03 

160 

6-82 

0-07 

29-0 

5-48 

0  03 

16-5 

6-75 

0  07 

29-5 

5-45 

0-02 

170 

6-68 

0  07 

30  0 

5-43 

17-5 

6-61 

007 

In  this  table  the  results  are  calculated  for  aeration  at  an  observed  barometric 
pressure  of  760  mm.  When  the  observed  pressure  is  helow  760  mm.  J-^  the 
value  must  be  subtracted  for  every  10  mm.  diff.  The  same  value  must  be  added 
when  the  pressure  is  above  760  mm. 

•  J.  C.  S.  1889,  532. 
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TABLE  9. 


Amounts  of  Dissolved  Oxygen  in  distilled  Water  from  0°-30°  C 
(Bar.  760  ram.).* 


Temperature 
•G. 

 ■  

Oxygon 
(Parts  per  100,000). 

'P     TTI  T» /1 1*  Q  t  M  n  A 
X  UlXllJuLcll/lirG 

"C. 

Oxygen 
(Parts  per  100,000). 

0 

1  -4.9 

lb 

0-98 

1 

i  oy 

1  / 

0-96 

2 

1.  OD 

1  o 

18 

0-94 

Q 

1  •'XO 
1 

ly 

0-92 

4 

^  -90 

1  Zo 

OA 

0-90 

*J 

Zi 

0-88 

6 

1-22 

22 

0-87 

7 

1-19 

23 

0-85 

8 

117 

24 

0-84 

9 

114 

25 

0-82 

10 

Ml 

26 

0-81 

11 

109 

27 

0-80 

12 

1-07 

28 

0-80 

13 

104 

29 

0-79 

14 

1-02 

30 

0-78 

15 

1-00 

»  Calculated  from  R  o  s  c  o  e  and  I.  u  n  t '  s  table  from  5°-30°  O.  and  from  det«rmm- 
ations  by  W  i  n  k  1  e  r '  s  process  for  the  values  {jlven  for  0°  to  4°  C. 


TABLE  9a. 

Absorption  coefficients  of  the  Commoner  Gases  in  Water  at  15°  C. 

Propylene     ....  0-237  Carbon  dioxide     .     .     .  0-024 

Ethylene      .     .     .     .  0-162  Hydrogen   0-019 

Methane   0-039  Oxygen   0-030 

Carbon  dioxide  .     .     .  1-002  Nitrogen   0-015 


More  recent  determinations  by  Winkler  are  as  follows  : — 


Coefflcient  of 
Solubility  at 

10° 

12° 

14° 

16° 

18° 

20° 

Oxygen  . 
Nitrogen  . 
Hydrogen 
Carbon  monoxide 

0-038 
0-018 
0-020 
0-028 

0-036 
0-018 
0-019 

0-035 
0-017 
0-019 

0-033 
0-016 
0-019 

0-032 
0-016 
0-018 

0-031 
0-015 
0-018 
0-023 

1 
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TABLE  10. 

TABLE  for  Correction  of  Volumes  of  Gases  for  Temperature, 
according  to  the  Formula         ^a^y^^iZ x 


1  +  5  it  from  0°  to  30°,    5  0-003665. 


1  +  5  t 

Log.  (1  +  5  t) 

t 

1  +  8  t 

Loff.  (l  +  5t) 

t 

1  +  5  t 

Log.  (1  +  8  tj 

o 

O'O 

1  0000000 

0-000 

0000 

0 

5  0 

X  UXooZOU 

U  UU/  ooD4? 

1  A'A 
iU  U 

X  UODDOOO 

A'AT  K  ^fQOI 

■  1 

X 

I  UUUOODO 

1591 

•1 

1-0186915 

0*008  0427 

1 '03701  fi^i 

7857 

•2 

1-0007330 

3182 

-2 

1-0190580 

1989 

-2 

1-0373830 

9391 

•3 

1-0010995 

4772 

-3 

1-0194245 

4551 

-3 

1-0377495 

0-016  0925 

•4 

1-0014660 

6362 

•4 

1-0197910 

5112 

-4 

1-0381160 

2459 

0'5 

1  0018325 

7951 

0  0 

X  UZUXO/O 

fifl'79 

DO  /  ^ 

T  A-  K 
10  0 

X  Udo4o^o 

•a 

0 

1  -0091  QQl  ■ 

9540 

•6 

1-0205240 

8232 

•6 

1-03884Q0 

1-0025655 

0-001 

1128 

•7 

1-0208905 

9791 

•1 

1-0392155 

7056 

•8 

1-0029320 

2715 

•8 

1-0212570 

0-009  1350 

•8 

1-0395820 

8588 

•9 

1-0032985 

4302 

5-9 

1-0216235 

2909 

10-9 

1-0399485 

0-017  0118 

10 

1  0036650 

0-001 

5888 

D  U 

1  u^iyyou 

U  UUy 

1  1  .A 

110 

1  -  A  1  AO  1  KA 
1  O-iOdlOO 

(J  UI7  lo4)0 

.1 

1 

1  •nnd.n^i  ^ 

1  \JUrtUOXt) 

7473 

•1 

6024 

X 

1  -040681  fi 

X  V/rxwUv-JXti 

ox  /  0 

•2 

1-0043980 

9058 

•2 

10227230 

7580 

•2 

1-0410480 

4708 

•3 

1-0047645 

0-002 

0643 

-3 

1-02308S5 

9136 

-3 

1-0414145 

6236 

•4 

1-0051310 

2227 

•4 

1-0234560 

0-010  0692 

•4 

1-0417810 

7764 

1*5 

1 0054975 

3810 

0  0 

1  U2oo225 

11  5 

1  0421475 

y292 

•R 

0 

X  UUOOO^VJ 

5393 

•fi 

1  '0941  ftQO 
X  yj^^xoijyj 

3801 

•fi 

0-01 R  nmQ 

•7 

1-0062305 

6974 

•7 

10245555 

5355 

•7 

1-0428805 

2346 

•8 

1-0065970 

8556 

•8 

1-0249220 

6908 

•8 

1-0432470 

3871 

1-9 

1-0069635 

0-003 

0137 

6-9 

1-0252885 

8461 

11-9 

1-0436135 

5397 

2*0 

1  0073300 

0003 

1718 

7  0 

1  0256550 

A»A1  1     AA1  0 

0  Oil  OOlo 

12  0 

1  0439800 

0  Ulo  byiiZ 

1 

X  uu/Dyoo 

3298 

•1 

X  U^UU^XlI 

X  tJ\JtJ 

•1 

X 

X  \J^^O^\jO 

•2 

1-0080630 

4877 

•2 

1-0263880 

3116 

-2 

1-0447130 

9970 

•3 

1-0084295 

6455 

-3 

1-0267545 

4666 

-3 

1-0450795 

0019  1493 

■4 

1-0087960 

8033 

-4 

1-0271210 

6216 

•4 

1-0454460 

3016 

2'5 

1  0091625 

9611 

7  5 

1  0274875 

7705 

12  5 

1  0458125 

A  too 

4538 

D 

X  uuyozyu 

0-004 

1188 

u 

1  '09781^4.0 

X        1  QOtcU 

4 

•fi 

u 

< 

1-0098955 

2764 

■7 

1-0282205 

0-012  0863 

■7 

1-0465455 

7581 

•8 

1  0102620 

4340 

•8 

1-0285870 

2410 

•8 

1-0469120 

9102 

2-9 

1-0106285 

5916 

7-9 

1-0289535 

3957 

12-9 

1-0472785 

0  020  0622 

3"0 

1-0109950 

0-004 

7490 

8-0 

1  0293200 

0  012  5504 

13-0 

1  0476450 

0  020  2141 

X 

X  UXXodXO 

9064 

•1 

X 

1  •n9QR8fic; 

X  Uiiyoooo 

/  uou 

X 

1  -n^sni  1 

uOOU 

•2 

1-0117280 

0-005 

0638 

•2 

10300530 

8596 

•2 

1-0483780 

5179 

•3 

1-0120945 

2211 

-3 

1-0304195 

0-013  0141 

-3 

1-0487445 

6697 

•4 

1-0124610 

3783 

•4 

1-0307860 

1085 

-4 

10491110 

8214 

35 

1-0128275 

5355 

8*5 

1  0311525 

3229 

13-5 

1  0494775 

9731 

•6 

1-0131940 

6926 

•0 

1-0315190 

4772 

•6 

1-0498440 

0-021  1248 

•7 

1-0135605 

8497 

•7 

1-0318855 

6315 

■7 

L-0502105 

2764 

•8 

1-0139270 

0-006 

0067 

•8 

10322520 

7857 

■8 

1-0505770 

4279 

3-9 

1-0142935 

1636 

8-9 

1-0326185 

9399 

13-9 

1-0509435 

5794 

4-0 

1-0146600 

0-006 

3205 

9-0 

1-0329850 

0-014  0940 

14-0 

10513100 

0-021  7308 

•1 

10150265 

4774 

-1 

1  0333515 

2481 

•1 

1-0516765 

8822 

•2 

1-0153930 

6342 

•2 

1-0337180 

4021 

•2 

10520430 

0  022  0335 

•3 

1-0157595 

7909 

-3 

1-0340845 

5560 

•3 

1-0524095 

1848 

•4 

1-0161260 

9476 

•4 

10344510 

7099 

-4 

1-0527760 

3360 

4-5 

1-0164925 

0007 

1042 

9-5 

1-0348175 

8638 

14-5 

1-0531425 

4871 

•0 

10168590 

2607 

•6 

1-0351840 

0-015  0175 

•6 

1-0535090 

6382 

•7 

1-0172255 

4172 

•7 

1-0355505 

1713 

•7 

1-0538755 

7893 

•8 

1-0175920 

5737 

-8 

1-0359170 

3250 

•8 

1-0542420 

9403 

4-91-0179585 

7301 

9-9 

1-0362835 

4786 

14-9 

1-0546085 

0-023  0193 

602  TABLES  FOR  GAS  ANALYSIS. 

TABLE  10  {continued). 


TABLE  for  Correction  of  Volumes  of  Gases— continued. 


t 

1+  5t 

Log.  (1  +  5  t) 

t 

1  +5  t 

Log.  (1  +  5  t) 

t 

1  +  5  t 

Log.  ll+5t) 

15-0 

1-0549750 

0-023 

2422 

20-0 

1-0730000 

0-030 

7211 

25-0 

1-0916250 

0-038  0734 

•1 

10553415 

3930 

-1 

1-0736665 

8694 

-1 

10919915 

2192 

•2 

1-0557080 

5438 

-2 

1-0740330 

0-031 

0176 

-2 

1-0923580 

3650 

•3 

1-0560745 

6946 

•3 

10743995 

1658 

-3 

1-0927245 

5107 

•4 

1-0564410 

-4 

1-0747660 

OXOtJ 

-4 

1-0930910 

6563 

15-5 

1-0568075 

9959 

20-5 

1-0751325 

4620 

25-5 

1-0934575 

8020 

•6 

1-0571740 

0-024 

1465 

•6 

1-0754990 

6100 

-6 

1-0938240 

9474 

•7 

1^0575405 

2970 

-7 

1-0758655 

7580 

-7 

1-0941905 

0-039  0929 

•8 

1-0579070 

4475 

-8 

1-0762320 

90  o9 

-8 

1-0945570 

2384 

15-9 

10582735 

oo  t  V 

20-9 

1-0765985 

yjooo 

-9 

1-0949235 

3838 

160 

1-0586400 

0^024 

7483 

21-0 

1-0769650 

0-032 

2016 

26-0 

1-0952900 

0-039  5291 

•1 

1-0590065 

8986 

-1 

1-0773315 

3493 

•1 

1-0956565 

6745 

•2 

1-0593730 

0-025 

0489 

-2 

1-0776980 

4971 

•2 

1-0960230 

8197 

•3 

1-0597395 

1991 

•3 

1-0780645 

6447 

•3 

1-0963895 

9649 

•4 

1-0601060 

•4 

1-0784310 

7Q9A 

•4 

1-0967560 

0-040  1101 

16-5 

1-0604725 

4994 

21-5 

1-0787975 

9399 

26-5 

1-0971225 

2551 

•6 

1-0608390 

6495 

•6 

1-0791640 

0033 

0874 

-6 

1-0974890 

4002 

•7 

1^0612055 

7995 

-7 

1-0795305 

2349 

•7 

1-0978555 

5452 

•8 

1^0615720 

9495 

•8 

1-0798970 

3823 

-8 

1-0982220 

6901 

16-9 

1-0619385 

U  U^D 

21-9 

1-0802635 

-9 

1*0985885 

8351 

17-0 

1-0623050 

0-026 

2492 

22-0 

1-0806300 

0-033 

6771 

27-0 

1-0989550 

0-040  9800 

•1 

1-0626715 

3990 

-1 

1-0809965 

8243 

-1 

1-0993215 

0-041  1247 

•2 

1-0630380 

5488 

•2 

10813630 

9715 

-2 

1-0996880 

2695 

•3 

1-0634045 

6985 

-3 

1-0817295 

0-034 

1186 

-3 

1-1000545 

4143 

•4 

1-0637710 

-4 

1-0820960 

-4 

1-1004210 

5589 

17-5 

1-0641375 

9978 

22-5 

1-0824625 

4129 

27-5 

1-1007875 

7036 

•6 

1-0645040 

0^027 

1473 

•6 

1-0828290 

5598 

-6 

1-1011540 

8481 

•7 

1-0648705 

2968 

•7 

1-0831955 

7069 

-7 

1-1015205 

9926 

•8 

1-0652370 

4462 

-8 

1-0835620 

8538 

-8 

1-1018870 

0-042  1371 

17-9 

1-0656035 

oyoD 

22-9 

1-0839285 

u  Uoo 

UUuO 

-9 

1-1022535 

2815 

18-0 

1-0659700 

0-027 

7450 

23-0 

1-0842950 

0035 

1475 

28-0 

1-1026200 

0-042  4259 

•1 

1-06633G5 

8943 

-1 

1-0S46615 

2942 

-1 

1-1029865 

5703 

•2 

1-0667030 

0-028 

0435 

-2 

1-0850280 

4409 

•2 

1-1033530 

7145 

•3 

1-0670695 

1927 

•3 

10853945 

5876 

-3 

1-1037195 

8587 

•4 

1-0674360 

•4 

10857610 

-4 

1-1040860 

0  043  0029 

18.5 

1-0678025 

4909 

23-5 

1-0861275 

8808 

28-5 

1-1044525 

1471 

•6 

1.0681690 

6400 

-6 

1-0864940 

0-036 

0273 

-6 

1-1048190 

2911 

•7 

1-0685355 

7889 

•7 

1-0868605 

1738 

-7 

1-1051855 

4352 

•8 

1-0689020 

9379 

-8 

1  0872270 

3202 

-8 

1-1055520 

5792 

18-9 

1-0692685 

0-029 

0868 

23-9 

1-0875935 

4666 

•9 

1-1059185 

7231 

19-0 

1-0696350 

0-029 

2356 

24-0 

1-0879600 

0-036 

6129 

29-0 

1-1062850 

0-043  8671 

•1 

1-0700015 

3844 

-1 

1-0883265 

7592 

-1 

1-1066515 

0-044  0109 

•2 

1-0703680 

5331 

-2 

1-0886930 

9054 

•2 

1 1070180 

•3107073451 

6818 

-3 

1-0890595 

0-037 

0517 

•3 

1-1073845 

2985 

•41-0711010 

8304 

•4 

1-0894260 

1978 

•4 

1-1077510 

4422 

19-5'l-07l4675 

9790 

24-5 

1-0897925 

3438 

29-5 

1-1081175 

5858 

•61-0718340 

0-030 

1275 

•6 

1-0901590 

4899 

-6 

1-1084840 

7295 

•71-0722005 

2760 

•7 

1-0905255 

6359 

-7 

1-1088505 

8730 

•81-0725670 

4244 

•8 

1-0908920 

7817 

-8 

1-1092170 

0-045  0165 

19-9 1-0729335 

5728 

-9 

1-0912585 

9277 

-9 

1-1095835 

1600 

1 

30-0 

1-1099500 

0-045  3035 
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TABLE  11. 


TABLE  for  Correction  of  Volumes  of  Gases  for 
Temperature,  giving  the  Divisor  for  the  Formula 

Vi=: 


V  X  B 


"  760  X  (1  +  50. 


0-0 
•1 
•2 
•3 
•4 


760-0000 
760-2785 
760-5571 

760-  8356 

761-  1142 


0-5 
•6 
•7 
•8 


61-3927 
761-6712 

761-  9498 

762-  2283 
9762-5069 


1-0 
•1 
•2 
•3 


762-  78542 

763-  0639 
763-3425 
763-6210 

4763-8996 


1-5 
-6 


•8 


2-0 
-1 
•2 
•3 


2-5 


3-0 
•1 
-2 
•3 
•4 


3-5 
•6 
•7 
•8 


760  X 
(l  +  5t). 


764-1781 

764-  4566 
-7352 

765-  0137 
9765-2923 


765-5708 

765-  8493 

766-  1279 
766-4064 

'4766-6850 


766-  9635 
2420 

767-  5206 
767-7991 

9768-0777 


•6767- 
•7 
•8 


768-3562 
768-6347 

768-  9133 

769-  1918 
769-4704 


769-  7489 

770-  0274 
770-3060 
770-5845 

9770-8631 


Log.  [760  X 
(l  +  5t)]. 


2-880  8136 
9727 
2-881 1319 
2908 
4498 

6087 
7676 
9264 
2-882  0851 
2437 


882  4024 
5610 
7194 
8779 
2-883  0362 

1947 
3528 
5111 
6692 
8273 

2-883  9854 
2-884  1433 
3013 
4591 
6170 

7747 
9323 
2-885  0900 
2476 
4052 

2-885  5626 
7200 
8772 
2-886  0347 
1919 

3491 
5061 
6633 
8203 
9773 


4-0 
•1 
•2 
-3 


771-1416 
771-4201 
771-6987 
771-9772 
4772-2558 


4-  5 
•6 
•7 
•8 
-9 

5-  0 
•1 
•2 
-3 
•4 

5-  5 
-6 
•7 
-8 
•9 

6-  0 
•1 
-2 
•3 
-4 

6-5 
-6 
•7 
•8 
•9 


7-0 
•1 
•2 
-3 


7-5 
•6 
-7 
•8 
•9 


760  X 
(1  +  St). 


772-5343 

772-  8128 

773-  0914 
773-3699 
773-6485 

773-  9270 

774-  2055 
774-4841 

774-  7626 

775-  0412 

775-3197 
775-5982 

775-  8768 

776-  1553 
776-4339 


776-71242' 

776-  9909 

777-  2695 
777-5480 
777-8266 


778-1051 
778-3836 
778-6622 

778-  9407 

779-  2193 


779-4978 

779-  7763 

780-  0549 
780-3334 

'4780-6120 


780-  8905 

781-  1690 
781-4476 

781-  7261 

782-  0047 


Log.  [760  X 
(l+5t)]. 


2-887  1341 
2910 
4478 
6044 
7611 

9178 
2-888  0743 
2309 
3872 
5437 

2-888  7000 
8563 
2-889  0125 
1686 
3248 

4808 
6368 
7927 
9487 
2-890  1044 


890  2602 
4159 
5716 
7272 
8828 


2-891  0383 
1937 
3491 
5044 
6597 

2-891  8149 
9701 
2-892  1251 
2802 
4352 

5901 
7450 
8998 
2-893  0547 
2094 


8-0 
•1 
•2 
•3 
•4 

8-  5 
•6 
•7 
-8 
•9 

9-  0 
-1 
-2 
-3 
•4 

9-5 
-6 
-7 
-8 
•9 

10-0 
-1 
-2 
•3 


760  X 
(1+  5t,. 


Log.  [760  X 
(1+501- 


782-2832 
782-5617 

782-  8403 

783-  1188 
783-3974 

783-6759 

783-  9544 

784-  2330 
784-5115 

784-  7901 

785-  0686 
785-3471 
785-6257 

785-  9042 

786-  1828 

786-4613 

786-  7398 

787-  0184 
787-2 
787-5755 


2-893  3640 
5186 
6732 
8276 
9821 

2-894  1365 
2908 
4452 
5994 
7536 

2-894  9076 
2-895  0617 
2157 
3696 
5235 

6774 
8311 
9849 
5-896  1385 
2923 


787-  8540 

788-  1325 
788  4111 
788-6896 

4788-9682 


10-5 
-6 


789-2467 

789-  5252 
8038 

7900823 

790-  3609 


•7789' 
•8 
-9 


11-0 
•1 
•2 
•3 


11-5 
-6 
-7 
-8 
•9 


790-63942 

790-  9179 
791  1965 

791-  4750 
4791-7536 


792-0321 
792-3106 
792  5892 

792-  8677 

793-  1463 


2-896  4457 
5993 
7528 
9061 
2-897  0595 

2128 
3660 
5192 
6724 
8255 


897  9785 
2-898  1315 
2844 
4373 
5901 


8954 
2-899  0482 
2008 
3534 


TABLES  FOR  OAS  ANALYSIS. 


TABLE  11  {continued). 
TABLE  for  Correction  of  Volumes  of  Gases— cow^iVaci. 


760  X 
(l+8t). 

Log.  [700  X 
(1+  5t)]. 

t 

7eo  X 

(1  +  5t). 

Log.  [760  X 
(1+  5t)]. 

760  X 

a  +  5t;. 

Log.  [760  X 
(1  +  St)]. 

120 

793-4248 

2-899  5057 

16-5 

805-9591 

2-906  3131 

21-0 

818-4934 

2-913  0152 

•1 

793-7033 

6583 

•6 

806-2376 

4630 

•1 

818-7719 

1629 

"2 

-  8106 

•7 

6131 

-2 

8 1  q-0.505 

3107 

tjJL\J  4 

o 

9629 

"8 

8  '6-7947 

7631 

-3 

819-3290 

vJ  J.  «7  tJ  Arf  V  v/ 

4584 

•4. 

2-900  1153 

■9 

807-0733 

9130 

-4 

819-6076 

6059 

12-5 

794  8175 

2674 

17-0 

807-3518 

2-907  0627 

21-5 

819-8861 

7535 

■6 

795-0960 

4196 

•1 

807-6303 

2126 

•6 

820-1646 

9010 

•'7 

5717 

-2 

807'908Q 

3624 

•7 

820-4432 

2914  0485 

•R 

o 

1  xJO  \J  J. 

7238 

3 

808-1874 

5121 

•8 

820-7217 

1959 

•Q 

1  uO  VOJLI 

-4 

808-4660 

6617 

219 

821-0003 

3434 

13-0 

796-2102 

2-901 0277 

17-5 

808-7445 

8114 

220 

821-2788 

2-914  4906 

•1 

796-4887 

1796 

•6 

809-0230 

9609 

•1 

821-5573 

6379 

•9 

/VO  /O/  o 

331 6 

f 

SnQ-301  f! 

2-908  1103 

•2 

821-8359 

7852 

O 

4833 

fJUfJ  uOKJX 

2599 

•3 

822-1144 

9322 

'•/I 

■9 

4092 

•4 

822-3930 

2-915  0794 

13-5 

797-6029 

7867 

180 

810-1372 

2-908  5586 

22-5 

822-6715 

2265 

•6 

797-8814 

9383 

-1 

810-4157 

7079 

-6 

822-9500 

3734 

7 

»7QQ-i  (ton 

9-009  oQno 

•9 

R1  0-fiQ4,3 

8572 

(JO  i  ^ 

•7 

f 

823-2286 

5204 

■Q 

O 

9A1  K 

•3 

Rl  n'079R 

9-QOQ  0063 

-8 

823-5071 

6674 

y 

/yo  /i/i 

oyox 

Rl  1  •9t^1  A 

1  554 

•9 

823-7857 

8143 

14-0 

798-995G 

2-902  5444 

18-5 

811-5299 

3046 

230 

824-0642 

2-915  9610 

•1 

799-2741 

6958 

•6 

811-8084 

4535 

•1 

824-3427 

2-916  1078 

•  o 

/yy  ooz/ 

o**/  J. 

Rl  9-nR7n 

ox^  yjo  1 V/ 

6026 

-2 

824-6213 

2546 

A 

/yy  ooJ-ii 

yyoo 

■R 

0 

7515 

-3 

8248998 

4012 

4 

ouu  iuyo 

£i  yuo  x4:yo 

•Q 

y 

9004 

■4 

825-1784 

5478 

14-5 

800-3883 

3008 

190 

812-9226 

2-910  0492 

23-5 

825-4569 

6944 

•6 

800-6668 

4518 

-1 

813-2011 

1980 

-6 

825-7354 

8409 

7 

oUU  y^iO'd 

fin9Q 
ouzy 

010  ^iV  4 

3468 

-7 

826-0140 

9874 

8 

/  ooy 

0 

OlO  1  OOii 

495R 

-8 

826-2925 

2-917  1339 

y 

oU-L  OUZO 

yu'jjy 

6440 

-9 

826-5711 

2802 

15-0 

801-7810 

2-904  0557 

19-5 

814-3153 

7927 

24-0 

826-8496 

2-917  4265 

•1 

802-0595 

2067 

•6 

814-5938 

9411 

-1 

827-1281 

5728 

2 

80/  oool 

OO/* 

•'7 

OJ.'*  0/  ii'4r 

9-Q1 1  ORQfi 

£1  \JXL  \J<JiJ\J 

2 

827-4067 

7191 

•  o 

£ 

80/  bloo 

OUoi 

•R 

ftl  t^  l  ^00 
0J.O  ±OuU 

2380 

•3 

827-6852 

8652 

4 

ou/  oyo/ 

ODOy 

y 

ftl  K'/L9Q'^ 
0J.0  '±^yo 

3865 

•4 

827-9638 

2918  0114 

15-5 

803  1737 

8095 

20-0 

815-7080 

2-911  5347 

24-5 

828-2423 

1574 

•G 

803-4522 

9601 

-1 

815-9865 

6830 

•6 

828-5208 

3034 

808-7308 

2-905  1106 

•2 

816-2651 

8313 

•7 

828-7994 

44.95 

•8 

•s 

S04-0098 

2612 

-3 

816-5436 

9794 

•8 

8290779 

5953 

804-2879 

4116 

•4 

816-8222 

2-912  1276 

24-9 

829-3565 

7413 

16-0 

804-5664 

2-905  5618 

20-5 

817-1007 

2756 

25-0 

829-6350 

2-918  8871 

•1 

804-8449 

7122 

•6 

817-3792 

4236 

•1 

8299135 

2-919  0329 

•2 

805-1235 

8625 

-7 

817-6578 

5716 

•2 

830-1921 

1786 

•8 

805-4O20 

2-906  0127 

-8 

817-9363 

7195 

-3 

830-4706 

3242 

■4 

805-6806 

1629 

-9 

818-2149 

&"i74 

•4 

830-7492 

4699 
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TABLE  11  {continued). 
TABLE  for  Correction  of  Volumes  of  Qa,ses—conUnued. 


7G0  X 

Log.  [760  X 

i 

760  X 

Log.  [760  X 

t 

760  X 

Log.  [760  X 

t 

(1  +  St). 

(1  +  St)]. 

(1  +  5l) 

(1  +  St). 

(l  +  St)]. 

255 

831  0277 

2  919  6155 

27*0 

835  2058 

2921  7935 

28-5 

839-3839 

2-923  9607 

•6 

831-3062 

7610 

-1 

835-4843 

9384 

•6839-6624 

2-924  1047 

•7 

831  5848 

9065 

-2 

8357629 

2-922  0831 

•7|839-9410 

2488 

•8 

831-8633 

2-920  0520 

•3 

836-0414 

2279 

•8 

840-2195 

3928 

25-9 

8321419 

1974 

•4 

836-3200 

3725 

28  9 

840-4981 

5368 

Zb  U 

ooo  •  /I  on  A 

ooZ  4zU4 

At  0 

ooo  5985 

0 172 

290 

840-7766 

2  924  d80d 

•1 

832-6989 

4880 

-6 

836-8770 

6616 

•1 

841-0551 

8245 

•2 

832-9775 

6333 

-7 

837-1556 

8062 

•2 

841-3337 

9683 

•3 

833-2560 

7784 

-8 

837-4341 

9507 

•3841-6122 

2-925  1120 

•4 

833-534H 

9236 

27-9 

837-7127 

2-923  0951 

•4 

841-8908 

2558 

26-5 

833-8131 

2-921  0688 

28-0 

837-9912 

2-923  2394 

29-5 

842-1693 

3995 

•6 

834-0916 

2137 

-1 

838-2697 

3838 

-6 

842-4478 

5431 

•7 

834-3702 

3588 

•2 

838-5483 

5281 

-7 

842-7264 

6866 

•8 

834-6487 

5038 

-3 

838-8268 

6723 

•8 

843-0049 

8301 

26-9 

834-9273 

6487 

•4 

839-1054 

8165 

29-9 

843-2835 

9737 

30-0 

843-5620 

2-9261170 

606 
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TABLE  12. 


Pressure  of  Aqueous  Vapour  in  Millimetres  of  Mercury, 

from  -  9-9°  to  +  35°  C. 


0 

m  in. 

B 

m  m. 

m  m. 

3-5 

m  m. 

8^0 

in  m. 

12-5 

ui  m. 

-9-9 

2-096 

-5-4 

3034 

-0^9 

4^299 

5-889 

8^017 

10-804 

•8 

•114 

•3 

•058 

•8 

•331 

•6 

•930 

•1 

•072 

-6 

•875 

■1 

•132 

•2 

•082 

•7 

•364 

•7 

-972 

•2 

•126 

•7 

•947 

•6 

•150 

•1 

•106 

•6 

•397 

•8 

6^014 

•3 

•181 

-8 

11019 

•5 

•168 

-5^0 

•131 

•5 

•430 

3-9 

•055 

•4 

•236 

12-9 

•090 

-9-4 

•186 

-4^9 

3^156 

-0-4 

•463 

4-0 

6-097 

8-5 

•291 

13-0 

11162 

•3 

•204 

•8 

•181 

-3 

•497 

•] 

•140 

•6 

•347 

•1 

•235 

•2 

•223 

•7 

•206 

•2 

•531 

•2 

•183 

•7 

•404 

•2 

•309 

•1 

•242 

•6 

•231 

•1 

•565 

•3 

•226 

-8 

•461 

•3 

•383 

-90 

•261 

•5 

•257 

-0^0 

4^600 

•4 

•270 

8-9 

•517 

•4 

•456 

-8-9 

2-280 

-4  4 

•283 

+  O^C 

4-600 

4.5 

•313 

9-0 

8^574 

13-5 

•530 

•8 

•299 

•3 

•309 

•1 

-633 

•6 

•357 

•1 

•632 

•6 

•605 

•1 

•318 

•2 

•335 

•2 

•667 

•7 

•401 

•2 

•690 

•7 

•681 

•6 

•337 

•1 

•361 

•3 

•700 

•8 

•445 

•3 

•748 

•8 

•757 

•5 

•356 

-4^0 

•387 

•4 

•733 

4-9 

•490 

•4 

•807 

13-9 

•832 

-8-4 

•376 

-3^9 

3414 

0-5 

•767 

5-0 

6-534 

9-5 

•865 

14-0 

ir908 

•3 

•396 

•8 

•441 

-6 

•801 

•1 

•580 

•6 

•925 

•1 

•986 

•2 

•416 

•7 

•468 

•7 

•836 

•2 

•625 

•7 

•985 

-2 

12064 

•1 

•436 

•6 

•495 

•8 

•871 

•3 

•671 

•8 

9^045 

•3 

•142 

-8-0 

•456 

•5 

•522 

0-9 

•905 

•4 

•717 

9-9 

•105 

•4 

•220 

-7-9 

2^477 

-34 

•550 

1-0 

4-940 

.  5^5 

•763 

10-0 

9-165 

14-5 

•298 

•8 

•498 

•3 

•578 

•1 

-975 

•6 

•810 

•1 

•227 

-6 

•378 

•7 

•519 

•2 

•606 

•2 

5-011 

•7 

•857 

•2 

•288 

•7 

•458 

•6 

•540 

•1 

•634 

•3 

•047 

•8 

•904 

•3 

•350 

•8 

•538 

•5 

•561 

-30 

•662 

•4 

•082 

5-9 

•951 

•4 

•412 

14-9 

•619 

-7-4 

•582 

-2-9 

3-691 

1^5 

•118 

6-0 

6^998 

10^5 

•474 

150 

12-699 

•3 

•603 

•8 

•720 

•6 

•155 

•1 

7-047 

•6 

•537 

-1 

-781 

•2 

•624 

•7 

•749 

•7 

•191 

•2 

095 

•7 

•601 

•2 

•864 

•1 

•645 

•6 

•778 

•8 

•228 

•3 

•144 

•8 

•665 

•3 

•947 

-7-0 

•666 

•5 

■807 

1^9 

•265 

•4 

•193 

W9 

•728 

•4 

13029 

-6-9 

2-688 

-2^4 

•836 

2-0 

5^302 

6^5 

•24-2 

11^0 

9-792 

155 

•112 

•8 

•710 

•3 

•865 

•] 

•340 

•6 

•292 

•1 

•857 

•6 

•197 

•7 

-732 

•2 

•895 

-2 

•378 

•7 

•342 

•2 

•923 

•7 

•281 

•6 

•754 

1 

•925 

•3 

•416 

•8 

•392 

•3 

-989 

•8 

•366 

•5 

•776 

-2^0 

•955 

•4 

•454 

6-9 

•442 

•4 

10-054 

15-9 

•451 

-6-4 

•798 

-1-9 

3-985 

2-5 

•491 

7-0 

7-492 

ir5 

-120 

16-0 

13-536 

•3 

•821 

•8 

4-016 

-6 

•530 

•1 

•544 

•6 

•187 

-1 

-623 

•2 

•844 

•7 

•047 

•7 

•569 

•2 

•595 

•7 

•255 

•  o 

•710 

•1 

•867 

•6 

•078 

•8 

•608 

•3 

•647 

•8 

•322 

•3 

•797 

-60 

•890 

•5 

•109 

2.9 

•647 

•4 

•699 

11^9 

•389 

•4 

•885 

-5-9 

2-914 

-1-4 

•140 

30 

5^687 

7-5 

•751 

12^0 

10^457 

16-5 

•972 

•8 

-938 

•3 

•171 

•1 

•727 

•6 

•804 

•1 

•526 

•6 

14062 

•7 

-962 

•2 

•203 

•2 

■767 

•7 

•857 

•2 

•596 

•7 

-151 

•6 

-986 

•1 

•235 

•3 

•807 

•8 

•910 

•3 

•665 

•8 

-241 

•5 

3010 

1^0 

•267 

•4 

•848 

7-9 

•964 

•4 

•734 

16-9 

-331 
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TABLE  12  [continued). 


Pressure  of  Aqueous  Vapour — continued. 


170 

in  in. 

• 

m  m. 

2°3^0 

m  m. 

26-0 

m  m. 

0 

m  m. 

32-0 

m  m 

14-4.21 

200 

17-391 

20-888 

24-988 

290 

29-782 

35^359 

,-1 
1 

olo 

J. 

ouu 

1 

ZX  UiU 

1 

ZO  Xoo 

•1 

•O^ft 

•  1 

X 

•O 

uUo 

•9 

•ftOR 
OUo 

•988 
ZOo 

•9 

OVJ  xox 

•9 

•'7fin 

O 

ov  / 

0 

0 

0 

OVJO 

•^ 

/  yu 

•zl 

•89ft 

•c;88 

OOo 

•4 

OU  XUt) 

17-5 

•882 

20-5 

•935 

23-5 

•528 

26-5 

•738 

29-5 

-654 

32-5 

•370 

•ft 
o 

y  /  / 

•ft 

D 

•ft 

•ftc;Q 

ooy 

D 

'D 

000 

•ft 

•i=;'7ft 
0/0 

.fr 
/ 

iO  U/^ 

•'7 

±oy 

•'7 

•'7  on 

•'7 

^1  'HI  1 
01  UXX 

•'7 

•'78^ 

*C 

O 

10/ 

•R 

••?'71 
^  /  i 

•8 

0 

0 

•1  Qft 

•a 

xyu 

•8 

0 

yyx 

.qoq 
000 

90.0 

OU-L 

OQ'Q 

^y  y 

o—  y 

18-0 

15-357 

21-0 

18-495 

24-0 

22-184 

27-0 

26^505 

30-0 

31-548 

33-0 

37^410 

1 

X 

•ft!  n 

•^1  Q 

X 

Ouo 

•  1 

1 

•'79Q 
/  Zy 

ozx 

Z 

00/ 

•9 

•'79A 

•9 

z 

^00 

•9 

z 

•ft9n 

yxx 

•9 

•R^9 

•Q 

DOU 

0 

•SQQ 

0 

•fia8 

OCSo 

0 

y  /  0 

0 

oZ  uy^ 

0 

•J 

'1- 

yo'j 

•J. 

/  ZO 

•A 

•9'78 
Z/  0 

•9'=iR 
zoo 

18-5 

•845 

21-5 

19-069 

24-5 

-858 

27-5 

•294 

30-5 

•463 

33^5 

•473 

•fi 

D 

y'±o 

•ft 
0 

•1  8*7 

1.01 

•ft 

D 

•QQft 

•ft 

^00 

•ft 

D 

DOU 

•ft 

D 

ooy 

•'7 

1  D  U'*0 

•'7 

oUO 

i 

^dO  xoo 

•'7 

•ftT7 

OX/ 

•'7 

00/ 

I 

•9. 

0 

•/19<? 

•a 

0 

•8 

0 

•'7 '78 

•8 

0 

•8 

0 

^Q'l  94. 

Oi7  X^^ 

1  S'Q 
1  o  y 

91  -Q 

O^JL 

•4.1 1 

yoy 

ovj  y 

•91  ^ 
ZX  O 

00  y 

19-0 

16^346 

22-0 

19-659 

25  0 

28-550 

28-0 

28-101 

31-0 

33-405 

34-0 

39-565 

•1 

•449 

•1 

•780 

■1 

•692 

•1 

•267 

•1 

-596 

•1 

•786 

■2 

•552 

•2 

-901 

•2 

•834 

•2 

•433 

•2 

-787 

•2 

40-007 

•3 

•655 

•3 

20-022 

•3 

•976 

•3 

•599 

•3 

-980 

•3 

•230 

•4 

■758 

•4 

-143 

•4 

24^119 

•4 

•765 

•4 

34-174 

•4 

•455 

19-5 

•861 

22-5 

•265 

25^5 

•261 

28^5 

•931 

31-5 

•368 

34-5 

•680 

•6 

•967 

•6 

•389 

•6 

•406 

•6 

29-101 

•6 

•564 

•6 

•907 

•7 

17-073 

•7 

•514 

•7 

•552 

•7 

•271 

•7 

•761 

•7 

41^]35 

•8 

•179 

•8 

•639 

-8 

•697 

•8 

•441 

•8 

•959 

•8 

•364 

19-9 

•285 

22^9 

•763 

25-9 

•842 

28-9 

•612 

31-9 

35^159 

34^9 

•595 

35^0 

827  I 

1 
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FACTORS  AND  LOGARITHMS. 


Coefficients  and  Logarithms  for  Volumetric  Analysis. 


Normal  H2SO4 

Coofflcionts. 
1  c.c,  =004904  gm. 
„  =0*04804 
„   =004004  „ 

H,SO,  

0O4  

SO3  

Logarithms. 
..  2-69055 
..  2-68160 
..  2-60249 

JNorniai  jioi 

1 

CO. 

>» 

=003647 
=0-03546 

)7 
>» 

CI   

..  2-54974 

JN  ormai  ±1JN  U3 

1 

c.c. 

1  > 

=0-06302 
=0-06201 
=0  054 

>) 

?? 
») 

NO,  

N265  

..  2-79246 
. .  2-73239 

Normal  H2C2O4 

I 

c.c. 

=0-06302 
=0  045 

•» 
»1 

U^C^O,,  2OH2 
H2C2O4 

..  2-79948 
..  2-65321 

Normal  Acid 

1 

c.c. 

=0-01703 
=0  03505 

93 
)  » 

NH3  

NH4HO 

..  2-23121 
..  2-54469 

5> 

=0-191 

fi 

"VTn  Ti  0  iniT  0 
IN  0-2  E>4V-'7  1UX12V-' 

1-2810^ 

ft 
>» 
J> 

=0-03705 
=0-02805 
=0-05005 

J  J 
)  ) 
JJ 

Ca2H0 

KjilKJ 

CaCOs  

..  2-56879 
..  2-69940 

J> 
J» 
>) 

=0  08569 
=0  15776 
=0-09869 

99 
J  J 
99 

BaHgOo 
BaHaOaSHoO . . 
BaCOg 

..  2-93293 
..  T-19800 
..  2-99427 

55 
»» 

=002016 
=0-04215 

99 
99 

MgCOa  

2-30449 
..  2-62490 

»  ) 

J  J 
)  J 
)  » 

jy 

=0-05611 

=0-0691 

=0:1881 

=0-1081 

=0-0981 

=0-1411 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

KHO  

K2CO3 

KjCeH^O^HaO 
KO2H3O2 

T/"\T^      XT  C\    A  XT  C\ 

KJN  a(J4  H4U8,4±l2U 

..  2-74904 
..  2-83948 
. .  1-27448 
..  1-03391 
..  2-99176 

Normal  Acid 

1 

c.c. 

♦  9 
J  J 

=0-04 
=0053 
=0-14308 
=0-084 

99 
99 
99 
99 

NaHO 
NaoCOj 
NaaCOslOHoO 
NaHCOa 

..  2-60206 
0.7.7^07 

..  1-15558 
. .  2-92427 

Normal  NaHO 

1 

C.C. 

=0  040 
=0031 

99 
99 

JNarlU 

NajO  

9  60206 

.  •       £j  \j\J £j\J\f 

..  2-49136 

Normal  KHO 

1 

c.c. 

=0-05611 
=0-0471 

99 
99 

KHO  

K2O  

..  2-74904 
. .  2-67302 

formal  iNa20U3 

1 

c.c. 

=0-053 
=0-030 
=0-022 

99 
99 
99 

Nn  no 

CO3  

CO2  

. .  2-72427 
..  2-47712 
..  2-34242 

Normal  Alkali 

I 

c.c. 

)J 

=0-06 

=0-07 

=0-03647 

=0-0809 

=0-012793 

99 
99 

J' 

H3C8HsO,HoO 

HCl  

HBr  

HI   

2-77815 
2-84510 
..  2-56194 
..  2-90810 
..  1-10097 

»> 
J" 
•  » 

=0-06302 
=0-04904 
=0-07503 

99 
99 
99 

HNO3-  

H2SO4  

H2C4H4OQ 

..  2-79948 
. .  2-69055 
..  2-87523 

FACTORS  AND  LOGARITHMS. 


609 


N/io  Silver  Nitrate 


Coefficients. 
1  c.c.  =0-010788  gni.  Ag 


N/j^o  Iodine 


N/j^o  Dichromate 


9) 

=0-017 

99 

AgNOa 

=0-003546 

99 

CI 

»  > 

-0  00535 

99 

NH4CI  . . 

=  0  007450 

99 

ivUl 

J  5 

=0  Oily 

9! 

ivUr 

=0-01029 

NaBr  .. 

J  • 

=0-0062 

99 

NagHAsOi     . . 

C.C. 

99 

5  / 

=0  004104 

99 

H,S03  . . 

5> 

=0-004948 

99 

AS2O3  .. 

>J 

99 

=0-012609 

Na2S037H20  .. 

>  J 

=0-009714 

99 

KoS032H^O    . . 

C.C. 

=u  uJoiy 

99 

±eoU4  . . 

?  J 

A.Ai  ^on 

=u  uibyy 

*> 

=0-0278 

)  9 

FeS047H20    . . 

>> 

=0-01158 

99 

FeCOg . . 

J> 

=0-02316 

99 

re304  .. 

)  J 

=0007185 

9  9 

FeO     . . 

C.C. 

=0  024822 

99 

Sodium  thiosulphate 

)  J 

=0-012692 

99 

I   

>J 

=0-003546 

>  J 

CI 

=0-007992 

99 

Br   

N/10  Thiosulphate 


Calcium  (Ca  =40-09) 

1  C.C.  ^Iio  permanganate   =0-002805  gm.  CaO 

=0-005005  gm.  CaCOa 
=0-00861    gm.  CaSOi,  2OH2 
normal  oxalic  acid  =0-0280     gm.  CaO 
Cryst.  oxalic  acid  x  0-444    =CaO  .. 
Double  iron  salt  x 0-07143-  =CaO  . . 
Chlorine  (01=35-46) 

1  c.c.  '^Iio  silver  solution   =0-003546  gm.  CI. 

=0-005846  gm.  NaCl 
,,       arsenious  or  thiosulphate  solution  =0-003546  gm.  CI 
Chromium  (Cr=52) 

Metallic  iron  x  0-3104  =  Or   . . 

X  0-5968  =Cr03 
X  0-878  =K2Cr20,  . 
X  1-928  =PbCr04  . 

Double-iron-salt  x  0  0443  =  Or 

x0-0853=CrO3  . 
xO-1253  =K2Cr207 
X  0-2754  =PbCr04 

1  c.c.  N/jQ  solution  =0-003333  gm.  CrOj 
=0-0049   gm.  K..Cr20; 

Copper  (Cu  =63-57) 

I  c.c.  N/jo  solution   =0-006357  gm.  Cu  .  . 
Iron  X  1 -138  =copper 
Double  iron  salt  X 0-1622  =copper 
Cyanogen  (CN=26  01) 


1  c.c.  N/10  silver  solution 


N/10  iodine 


=0  005202  gm.  CN  . 
=0  005404  gm.  HON 
=0-013022  gm.  KCN 
=0  003255  gm.  KCN 


Logaiithmg. 

..  2-03294 
2-23044 

..  3-54974 

..  3-72835 

..  3-87261 

..  2-07555 

..  2-01242 

..  3-79239 

..  3-50555 

..  3-61321 

..  3-69443 

..  2-39484 

..  2-10068 

..  3-98740 

..  2-18156 

..  2-23019 

. .  2-44404 

..  206371 

..  2-36474 

..  3-85643 

..  2-39484 

..  2-10353 

..  3-54974 

..  3-90266 

..  3-44793 

..  3-69940 

..  3-93500 

..  2-44715 

..  1-64738 

.  .  2-85388 

..  3-54974 

..  3-76686 

..  3-54974 

,.  1-49186 

..  1-77586 

..  1-94347 

..  0-28519 

..  2-64640 

..  2-93095 

..  1-09795 

..  1-43996 

..  3-52284 

..  3-69020 

..  3-80325 

. .  0-05614 

..  1-21005 

..  3-71617 

..  3-73272 

..  2-11468 

..  3-51255 

2  R 
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CoofBcioiits. 

Potassium  Ferrooyanide  (K^FeCjo,  SOHo  =422-36) 

Metallic  iron       x 7'5G3  =cryst.  potassium  ferrocyanido 

Double  iron  salt  x  1  '080  =    „  „  „ 

Potassium  Feehtcyanide  (KjFeaCyij  =058-42) 

Metallic  iron  x5-895    =pota88iura  ferricyanide  .  . 

Double  iron  salt     x  1*684    =       „  „ 

N/io  thiosulphate   xO-03292=  „ 
GoLB  (Au  =197-2) 

1  c.c.  normal  oxalic  acid  =0-0657  gm.  gold 
Iodine  (1=126-92) 

1  c.c.  N/io  thiosulpliate  =0-012692  gm.  iodine   .  . 
Iron  (Fe  =55-85) 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  permanganate,  dichromate,  or  thiosulpliate  =0 
>>  >>  >)  >>  =0 

J>  J)  J>  )>  99  =0 

Lead  (Pb  =207-1) 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  permanganate    =0-010355  gm.  lead 
1  c.c.  normal  oxalic  acid     =0-10355  gm.  lead  . . 
Metallic  iron  x  1-854  =lead  . . 

Double  iron  salt      x 0-265  =lead  . . 
Manganese  (Mn  =54-93) 

MnO  =70-93.    MnO,  =86-93. 
Metallic  iron  X  0-49 18  =Mn     "    . . 
X  0-6350  =MnO 
X  0-7783  =Mn02 

Double  iron  salt  x  0-0907  =MnO    . . 

x0-1112=MnO2  .. 
Cryst.  oxalic  acid  x 0-6896  =Mn02 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  solution  =0-003547  gm.  MnO 
=0-004347  gm.  MnOj 

Mercury  (Hg  =200) 

Double  iron  salt  x 0-5104  =Hg 

xO-6914=HgCl2  .. 
1  c.c.  N/jQ  solution  =0-0200  gm.  Hg 

=0-0208  gm.  Hg^O 
=0-0271  gm.  HgCl2 
Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites  (NjOj  =  108-02.  N^Og 
Normal  acid  X 0-0540  =N205 
xO-1011=KN03 


LogarlthruB, 

..  0-87869 

..  0  03342 

..  0-77048 

..  0-22634 

..  2-51746 

..  2-81757 

..  2-10353 


•005585 
007185 
-007985 


Fe 
FeO 


3-74702 
3-85643 


Metallic  iron  x 0-3761  =HN03 
x0-6035=KNO3 
x0-3224=N„O5 
Silver  (Ag  =  107-88) 

1  c.c.  N/io  NaCl  =0-010788  gm.  Ag 

=0-016989  gm.  AgNO, 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  (HgS  =34-086) 

1  c.c.  ^/lo  arsenious  solution  =0-00255  gm.  HoS 
Tin  (Sn  =  ll9) 

Metallic  iron  x  r0654  =tin 
Double  iron  salt  x 0-1522  =tiu 
Factor  for  ^fio  iodine  or  permanganate  solution  0-00595 
Zinc  (Zn  =65-37) 

Metallic  iron  x  0-5852  =Zn  . . 

X  0-7285  =ZnO 
Double  iron  salt  x  0-0836  =Zn 

xO-1041  =ZnO 
1  c.c.  N/io  solution  =0-003268  gm.  Zn 


76-02) 


FcjOa  3-90227 


2-01515 
1-01515 

0-  26813 

1-  4232.5 


1-69179 
1-80277 

1-  89115 

2-  95761 
1-04610 
1-83860 

g -54986 

3-  63819 

1-70791 

1-  83972 

2-  30103 
2-31806 
2-43-296 

2-73239 
1-00475 

1-  57530 
T -78068 

1  -50840 

2-  03294 

2-  23017 

3-  40654 

0-  02749 

1-  1824I 
3-77452 

T -76733 
1-86241 

2  •92-22 1 
T -01 745 
3-51428 


ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA. 


Page  41.  Methyl  Red. — The  colour  changes  of  Methyl  Orange 
and  Methyl  Red  and  the  value  of  the  latter  as  an  indicator  have 
been  recently  discussed  by  H.  T.  Tizard.*  The  author  gives 
a  method  for  the  preparation  of  methyl  red  which  is  said  to  give 
higher  yields  than  that  recommended  by  Rupp  and  Loose. 
The  author  concludes  that  methyl  red  is  greatly  superior  to  methyl 
orange  as  indicator.  Not  only  is  the  end-point  very  much  sharper, 
but  the  neutral  point  so  found  is  very  much  nearer  the  theoretical 
point  than  with  methyl  orange. 

Page  142.    Determination  of  Chlorine  by  M  o  h  r  '  s  Method. — 

In  the  presence  of  much  organic  matter,  or  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  solution  may  be  prepared  for  titration  as  follows  : — 

200  c.c.  are  warmed  to  about  100°  C.  and  neutral  potassium  permanganate 
solution  added  in  slight  excess.  After  boiling  for  about  five  minutes  if  the  colour 
is  destroyed  a  little  more  permanganate  solution  is  added.  The  excess  of 
permanganate  is  then  removed  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  the  hot  liquid, 
which,  after  standing  for  15  minutes,  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  when  cooled 
diluted  to  the  original  volume.  The  solution,  which  must  be  neutral,  is  then 
divided  into  two  equal  portions  and  titrated. 

Page  154.    Antimony.    G  y  o  r  y  '  s  Method. 

J.  B.  Duncan|  recommends  the  following  procedure. 

He  standardizes  the  ^/lo  potassium  bromate  solution  by  dissolving  0'3  gm.  of 
pure  finely  divided  antimony  in  20  c.c.  HCl  and  a  few  drops  of  bromine  in  a 
covered  400  c.c.  beaker,  keeping  the  hquid  warm  and  occasionally  shaking  till 
the  metal  is  dissolved.  Then  boil  off  excess  of  bromine,  cool  a  little,  and  add 
about  0-75  gm.  of  sodium  sulphite.  Boil  the  mixture  down  to  about  half  its 
volume  to  drive  off  SOg.  (In  the  case  of  alloys  this  latter  operation  will  also 
remove  any  arsenic  present.)  Rinse  the  cover  and  sides  of  the  beaker  with,  hot 
water,  and  add  a  little  HCl.  Then  heat  the  liquid  to  boiling  and  run  in  the 
decinormal  bromate  from  a  burette  until  nearly  all  the  antimony  has  been 
oxidized.  Now  add  three  drops  of  methyl  orange  and  continue  the  addition  of 
bromate  until  the  colour  of  the  methyl  orange  is  destroyed.  About  50  c.c.  will 
be  required,  as  1  c.c.  of  ^/lo  bromate  =  about  0-006  gm.  Sb.  The  exact  value  of 
I  c.c.  is  thus  obtained.  The  process  is  strongly  recommended  for  the  analysis  of 
hard  lead,  alloys,  ores  of  antimony,  etc.    0-3  gm.  is  taken  for  the  determination, 


•J.  C.  S.  1910.  97.  3477-3490. 


tC.  A^.  1907,95,  49. 
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and  solution  is  brought  about  as  described  above.  The  author  recouimeiids  a 
process  of  fusion  for  difficultly  decomposable  substances. 

Page  256.  Manganese.  Fischer's  Modification  of 
Volhard's  Method. — Cahen  and  Little's  critical  examination 
of  this  method  has  been  referred  to  in  the  text.  Whilst  this  book 
has  been  issuing  from  the  press,  however,  their  paper  has  been 
published  in  full.*  The  authors  find  that  a  definite  end-point 
cannot  be  obtained  if  the  titration  be  carried  out  at  a  boiling 
temperature.  They,  therefore,  vary  Fischer's  procedure  shghtly 
in  the  following  manner : — After  the  first  titration  vnth.  per- 
manganate and  before  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  the  solution  is 
cooled  under  the  tap  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  after  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid  the  liquid  is  shaken  thoroughly.  The  hot,  but  not 
boihng,  solution  is  then  further  titrated  with  permanganate, 
added  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  with  vigorous  shaking  for  half  a  minute 
after  each  addition,  until  the  supernatant  liquid  retains  its  pink 
colour  after  being  well  shaken  several  times.  This  is  the  end-point 
of  the  titration.  The  quantities  given  in  the  text  apply  to  500  c.c. 
of  solution.  They  find  that  the  method  agrees  very  satisfactorily 
with  the  bismuthate,  gravimetric,  and  Pattinson's  methods. 

Page  256.    Line  19,  for  "absorbed"  read  "adsorbed." 

Page  390.  Formaldehyde.  Legler's  Method.— Her rmannf 
has  shown  that  the  inaccuracies  in  Legler's  method  of  determining 
formaldehyde  by  conversion  into  hexamethylenetetramine,  wliich 
are  due  to  the  slow  action  of  ammonia  solution  and  the  instabihty 
of  standard  ammonia  solutions,  may  be  obviated  by  developing 
ammonia  gas  wdtliin  the  Hquid  itself  from  ammonium  chloride  by 
the  addition  of  standard  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  The  heat  of 
the  reaction  causes  the  nascent  ammonia  to  convert  the 
formaldehyde  instantaneously  and  completely  into  hexamethy- 
lenetetramine. A  weighed  quantity  (between  4  and  4-5  gm.)  of 
ordinary  formahn  solution  is  mixed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  of  150  to 
200  c.c.  capacity,  with  3  gm.  of  pure  finely-powdered  ammonium 
chloride  and  then  mth  25  c.c.  of  2N — sodium  hydroxide  solution 
added  from  a  burette  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  bottle  is  closed 
and  allowed  to  stand.  As  soon  as  its  contents  have  cooled  to  the 
ordinary  temperature,  50  c.c.  of  water  and  4  drops  of  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  methyl  orange  are  introduced,  and  the  hquid  titrated 
with  ^/i  sulphuric  acid,  to  obtain  the  number  of  c.c.  of  ^/^  alkah 
solution  consumed  in  the  formation  of  the  hexamethylenetetramine. 
The  result  multiphed  by  0  06  gives  the  quantity  of  formaldeliyde 
in  grams  in  the  formahn  solution.  The  results  thus  obtained  are 
closely  concordant,  and  are  practically  identical  with  those  given 
when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  before  the  titration. 


*  Analyst,  1911,  36,  52. 


^Chem.  Zeit.  1911,  35,  25. 
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Page  403.  The  most  recent*  "  Saponification  Values  "  for  the 
oils  named  below  are  as  follows  : — 

Lard  . . 
Horse  fat 


Lard  Oil 
Niger  Oil 
Linseed 
Cotton  Seed 
Whale 
Seal  .. 
Rape  .  . 
Cod  Liver 
Castor 
Sperm 
Shark  Liver 


195-203 
195-199 
193-198 
186-192 

190-  201 

191-  196 
184-194 
190-193 
170-175 
179-189 
175-183 
120-137 
157-164 
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Page  19,  line  10  from  bottom. — For  "  a  kilogram  weight  "  read 
"  999-13  grams." 

Page  20,  Hnes  2  and  10. — For  "  half  a  minute  "  read  "  a  minute 
Page  28,  last  line  but  one.— For  "  ^/  "  read  "  ^/iq." 
Page  65,  last  line. — For  "  finely-divided  "  read  "  reduced." 
Page  88,  fine  17. — For  "  analyzed  "  read  "  analysed." 
Page  136,  line  11.— For  "p.  8"  read  ''p.  225." 
Page  222,  Une  7.— For  "  Schroder"  read  "  Schroder." 
Page  323,  lines  20  and  36  ] 

Page  324,  fine  15  For  "  hydrolyzed  "  read 

Page  337,  last  fine  f  "  hydrolysed." 

Page  338,  Hne  8  J 

Page  326,  last  hne. — For  "  dialyzer  "  read  "  dialyser." 
Page  422,  line  5  from  bottom.— For  "  10"  read  "  100." 
Page  513,  page  heading. — For  "Meniseurs"  read  "Meniscus." 
Page  525,  page  number.— For  "  526"  read  "  525." 


*See  Allen's  Comm.  Org.  Analysis  1910,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  00-73. 
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A  Systematic  Handbook  of  Volumetric  Analysis; 

Or,  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chemical  Substances  by  measure,  applied 
to  Liquids,  Solids  and  Gases.  Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Pure  Chemical 
Research,  Pathological  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Metallurgy,  Manufacturing 
Chemistry,  Photography,  &c.,  and  for  the  Valuation  of  Substances  used  in 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  the  Arts.  By  Francis  Sutton,  F.I.C., 
F.C.S.,  Public  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Ninth  Edition.  With 
121  Engravings.    20s.  net. 

A  ANALYST.-"  ThroMghowt,  one  is  struck  with  the  author's  remarkable  powers  of  assimilation, 
processes  of  all  kinds  being  described  in  their  proper  place,  and  in  Mr.  Sutton's  wel. -known  terse  and 
lucid  style.  The  work  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  constant  companions  of  analytical  chemists  of 
every  class,  and  the  new  edition  fully  maintains  the  repu'ation  of  the  author  for  excellence  of  work 
in  every  respect." 


The  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  Prtelector  in  Chemistry,  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   With  Engravings.    10s.  6d.  net. 

CHEMICAL  iVjE'W.S".—"  A  scholarly  and  readable  account  of  the  principles  of  the  science  put 

forw  ard  in  logical  order  and  in  a  most  characteristic  manner   The  student  ought  to  obtain  a 

first-rate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to  gain  a  very  interesting  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
science." 


A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry  for  the  use 
of  Public  Schools. 

By  A.  Beresford  Ryley,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Assistant  Master,  Malvern  College. 
5  Illustrations.    Interleaved.    Fcap.  410.  4^.  (>d.  net 


Qualitative  Analysis  and  Practical  Chemistry. 

Adapted  for  Use  in  the  Laboratories  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  P'rank 
Clowes,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  tlie  University 
College,  Nottingham.  Eighth  Edition.  With  102  Engravings  and  Frontis- 
piece.   Post  8vo.  7j.  dd.  net. 

CHEMICAL  NEWS.-"  Merits  almost  unqualified  recommendation." 

/V^ri/^f.—"  This  well-known  manual  very  thoroughly  fulfils  the  aim  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  preface,  viz.,  to  place  trustworthy  and  practical  methods  of  qualitative  analysis  in  the  hands  of 
the  student. 

EDUCATIONAL  J/il/yP^.-" The  author  adopts  such  a  thoroughly  simple  and  intelligible 
manner  of  explainmg  scientific  terms  that  a  beginner,  without  much  aid  from  a  teacher  could  under 
stand  the  subject.  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  useful  book  to  schools  and' colleges  ind 
also  to  the  private  student,  for  whom  it  is  intended."  a  •  •  m 
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Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Adapted  for  Use  in  the  Laboratories  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  Frank 
Ci.owES,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
College,  Nottingham  ;  and  J.  Bernard  Coleman,  Assoc.  R.C.  Sci.  Dublin, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  South-West  London  Polytechnic.  Eighth  Edition. 
With  133  Engravings.    Post  8vo.  lOJ-.  6rf.  net. 

CHEMICAL  NEPVS. — "  We  feel  it  our  agreeable  duty  to  give  this  work  our  warm  recommenda- 
tion, both  for  what  it  contains  and  for  what  it  ignores.  ...  A  truly  admirable  book." 

PRACTICAL  7'£/)C"//£'j'v.—  "  After  working  through  this  book  with  proper  care  the  student 
need  fear  no  ordinary  examination.  .  .  .  We  liave  long  regarded  the  book  as  second  to  none  of  its 
kind." 

BY  THE   SAME  AUTHORS. 

Elementary  Practical  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis. 

For  Organised  Science  Schools  and  Schools  generally.    With  95  Engravings. 
Part  L — General  Chemistry.    Fifth  Edition.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Part  n. — Analytical  Chemistry.    Sixth  Edition,    y.  6d.  net. 

SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT  CHRONICLE— h  sound  course  of  elementary  instruction  is 
provided,  on  a  good  constructive  plan,  developed  by  methods  which  are  remarkably  clear,  direct, 
and  effectual.  .  .  .  In  its  present  form  the  work  should  yet  find  wider  fields  of  usefulness." 


Valentin's    Practical    Chemistry,  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Analysis. 

By  Dr.  W.  R.  Hodgkinson,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
in  the  Ordnance  College,  Woolwich.  Tenth  Edition.  With  95  Engravings 
and  Map  of  Spectra.    8vo.  10s.  net. 

CHEMICAL  NEWS. — "  One  of  the  few  elementary  treatises  to  be  recommended  for  a  student's 
book-shelves." 

CHEMICAL  TRADE  JOURNAL.—"  Thf:  book  justly  enjoys  an  unequalled  eminence 
among  books  on  qualitative  analysis." 


Introduction  to  Chemical  Analysis. 

By  Hugh  C.  H.  Candy,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  F.l.C,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
London  Hospital,  Analyst  to  the  London  Hospital.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6d.  net. 


A    Manual    of    Chemistry,   Theoretical  and 
Practical. 

By  Sir  William  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  London  ;  E.xaniiner  in  Chemistry  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art.  With  2  Plates  and  143  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  los. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JO  UR NA L.—"  Professor  Tilden  is  to  be  congratulated,  not  only  on 
having  preserved  an  old  favourite  from  being  lost,  but  in  .^ddilio^  on  having  written  a  very  clear  and 
scientific  text-book." 
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Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds  ;  or,  Organic 
Cliemistry. 

By  Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.,  revised  by  Sir  Wh-mam  A.  Tii.dkn,  D  Sc  , 
F  R  S.,  I'rofessor  of  Chemislry  in  the  Kuyal  College  of  Science,  boulh 
Kensington.    Second  Edition.    Willi  Engravings.    Crown  8vo.  io.f. 


A  System  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

By  Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  University  College,  London.    With  Engravings.    8vo.  i5j-. 

CHFMICAL  A^i^/Fi".—"  After  a  careful  examination  we  must  declare  ourselves  well  satisfied 
with  this  woric.  We  consider  it  especially  adapted  for  that  numerous  class  of  readers  who  need 
something  superior  to  the  current  cram-books." 


Elementary  Systematic  Chemistry ; 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B., 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College,  London. 
With  Engravings.    Crown  8vo.  4^.  6d.  ;  Interleaved  for  Notes,  5j.  6d. 


A  System  of  Instruction  in  Chemical  Analysis. 

By  Remigius  Fresenius,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  at  Wiesbaden. 

Qualitative.  Translated  from  the  Fifteenth  German  Edition,  and 
edited  by  Charles  E.  Groves,  F.R.S.  Tenth  Edition.  With  46 
Engravings  and  Plate  of  Spectrum  Analysis.    8vo.  15J. 

Quantitative.    Seventh  English  Edition. 

Vol.  L    Translated  by  Arthur  Vacher.    With  106  Engravings. 
8vo.  i^s. 

Vol.  n.     Translated  by  Chas,  E,  Groves,  F.R.S,     With  143 
Engravings.    8vo.  20s. 


Practical  Chemistry. 

By  J.  Campbell  Brown,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, and  University  College,  Liverpool.  Qualitative  Exercises  and  Analytical 
Tables  for  Students.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  2s.  net. 


The  Chemistry  of  the  Terpenes. 

By  F.  IlEUSLER,  Ph.D.,  ]]onn  University.  Translated  and  enlarged  by 
F.  J.  Pond,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  College.    8vo.  lys.  net. 

PlfARMAC/-:ur/CAL  JOUKNAL.-'''\hGsvoxk  .-hould  prove  indispcnsnblc  to  llitsc  wlio 
desire  10  keep  abreast  of  modern  chemical  researches  on  the  esteniial  oils." 
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The  Analyst's  Laboratory  Companion  : 

A  Collection  of  Tables  and  Uala  for  Chemists  and  Students,  By  Ai.kkeu 
E.  Johnson,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  A.R.C.Sc.I.,  F.I.C.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  ds.  6d.  net. 

ANAL  J'^ST.— "  This  admirable  antl  handy  little  vohime  contains  all  the  tables  usually  required 
by  analysts.  Altogether,  the  book  is  of  such  a  useful  and  time-saving  nature  that  no  busy  analyst 
can  afford  to  be  without  it." 

JOURNAL  OF  ST  A  TE  M  EDICINE.—"'\:h\s  is  an  exceedingly  useful  handbook,  practically 
indispensable  in  every  laboratory." 


Researches  on  the  Affinities  of  the  Elements 
and  on  the  Causes  of  the  Chemical 
Similarity  or  Dissimilarity  of  Elements 
and  Compounds. 

By  Geoffrey  Martin,  B.Sc.  Lond.  With  Illustrations  and  Tables. 
8vo.  i6s.  net. 


A  Simple  Method  of  Water  Analysis. 

Especially  designed  for  the  Use  of  Medical  Officers  of  Ilealih.  By  John  C. 
Thresh,  M.D.  Vic,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  D.P.H.  Camb.,  Examiner  in  Stale 
Medicine,  University  of  London,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  County 
of  Essex.    Sixth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

The  Examination  of  Waters  and  Water  Supplies. 

With  19  Plates  and  11  Figures  in  the  text.    8vo.  145.  net. 


By  John  C.  Thresh,  M.D.,  and  Arthur  E.  Porter,  M.D.,  M.A.  Camb., 
Medical  Officer  of  Plealth,  Borough  and  Rural  District  of  Keigale,  late  Chief 
Sanitary  Lispector,  City  of  Leeds. 

Preservatives  in  Food  and  Food  Examination. 

With  Illustrations.    8vo.  145.  net. 


Foods  and  their  Adulteration. 

Origin,  Manufacture,  and  Composition  of  Food  T'roducts  ;  Description  of 
Common  Adulterations,  Food  Standards,  and  National  Food  Laws  and 
Regulations.  By  Harvey  W,  Wiley,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  With  11  Coloured 
Plates  and  86  other  Illustrations.    2i.v.  net. 


The  Organic  Analysis  of  Potable  Waters. 

By  J.  A.  B1.AIR,  M.B.,  CM.,  D.Sc.  Edin.,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3r.  6d. 
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Allen's  Commercial  Organic  Analysis. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  Eight  Volumes. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Properties,  Proximate  Analytical  Examinations,  and  Modes 
of  Assaying  the  various  Organic  Chemicals  and  Products  employed  in  the 
Arts,  Manufactures,  Medicines,  &c.  With  Concise  Methods  for  the  Detec- 
tion and  Determination  of  their  Impurities,  Adulterations,  and  Products  of 
Decomposition.  By  the  late  Alfred  H.  Allen,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  Public 
Analyst  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  &c.    Fourth  Edition. 

Edited  by  W.  A.  Davls,  B.Sc,  A. C.G.I. ,  formerly  Lecturer  and  Assistant  in 
the  Chemical  Research  Laboratory,  City  and  Guilds  College,  Imperial  College 
of  Science  and  Technology,  London  (Volumes  I.  to  VIII.)  ;  H.  Leffmann, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  Women's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania  (Volumes  I.  and  II.)  ;  and  S.  S.  Sadtler,  S.B,, 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Electro-Chemical  Society,  Member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  (Volumes  III.  to  VIII.). 

Vol.  I. — Introduction,  by  W.  A.  Davis.  Alcohols,  Wines  and  Potable 
Spirits,  by  G.  C.  Jones.  Malt  and  Malt  Liquors,  by  J.  L.  Baker. 
Yeast,  by  E.  Schlichting.  Neutral  Alcoholic  Derivatives,  and 
Acid  Derivatives  of  Alcohols,  by  H.  Leffmann.  Sugars,  Starch 
and  its  Isomerides,  by  E.  F.  Armstrong.  Paper  and  Paper- 
making  Materials,  by  R.  W.  SiNDALL.  586  Pages.  8vo.  86 
Figures.    21s.  net. 

Vol.  II.— Fixed  Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes,  Lard,  by  C.  A.  Mitchell, 
Special  Characters  and  Modes  of  Examining  Fats,  Oils  and  Waxes, 
by  L.  Archbutt.  Butter  Fat,  by  C.  Revis  and  E.  R.  Bolton. 
Linseed  Oil,  by  C.  A.  Klein.  Fligher  Fatty  Acids,  by  W. 
Robertson.  Soap,  by  H.  Leffmann.  Glycerol,  by  W.  A.  Davis. 
Cholesterol  and  Phytosterol,  by  J.  A.  Gardner.  Wool  Fat  and 
Cloth  Oils,  by  A.  H.  Gill.  530  Pages.  8vo.  14  Figures. 
2is.  net. 

Vol.  III. — Hydrocarbons,  by  F.  C.  Garrett.  Naphthalene  and  its 
Derivatives,  Phthalic  Acid  and  the  Phthaleins,  by  W.  A.  Davis. 
Bitumens,  Petroleum,  Phenols,  by  S.  S.  Sadtler.  Aromatic 
Acids,  by  E.  Horton.  Gallic  Acid  and  its  Allies,  by  W.  P. 
Dreaper.  Explosives,  by  A,  Marshall.  645  Pages.  8vo. 
25  Figures.    21s.  net. 

Vol.  IV.  — Resins,  by  M.  B.  Blackler.  Essential  Oils,  by  E.  J.  Parry. 
Hydrocarbons  and  Ketones  of  Essential  Oils  by  T.  M.  LowRY. 
Caoutchouc  and  Guttapercha,  by  E.  W.  Lewis.  Special  Characters 
of  Individual  Oils  and  Terpeneless  Essential  Oils,  by  H.  Leffmann 
and  C.  H.  Law  ALL. 

Vol.  v.- Tannins;  Leather;  Dyes  and  Colouring  Matters  (Classes  i  to  5), 
by  W.  P.  Dreaper.  Diphenylmethane  and  Triphenylm  ethane 
Colouring  Matters  etc.,  by  J.  T.  Hewitt.  Colouring  Matters  of 
Natural  Origin,  by  W.  M.  Gardner.  Analysis  of  Colouring  Matters, 
by  W.  P.  Dreaper  and  E.  Feilmann.  Inks,  Carbon  Papers, 
Typewriter  Ribbons,  etc.,  P.  H.  W^alker.  Colouring  Matters  in 
Food,  by  A.  F.  Seeker. 

Vol.  VI.— Amines  and  Hydrazines,  by  W.  A.  Davis.  Aniline  and  its 
Allies,  by  S.  S.  Sadtler.  Naphthylamines  and  Coal  Tar  Bases,  by 
W.  H.  Glover.  Alkaloids  (General),  by  T.  A.  Henry.  Volatile 
Bases,  by  F.  O.  Taylor.  Nicotine  and  Tobacco  Prod  ucts,  by 
R.  W.  Tonkin.  Aconite  Bases  and  Atropine,  by  F.  H.  Carr. 
Coca  Alkaloids,  by  S.  P.  Sadtler.  Opium,  by  F.  O.  Taylor. 
Strychnos   Alkaloids,  by  .     Cinchona  Alkaloids,  by 

O.  Chick.  Berberine,  byE.  Horton.  Caffeine  (Tea  and  Coffee), 
by  J.  Fox.    Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  by  R.  Whymper. 

{Coniinued  on  ncjci  page)  
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Vol.  VII.  — Miscellaneous  Alkahjids,  J'toniaines,  ]>y  G.  Uakgkk. 
Non-Basic  Vegetable  I'rincijiles,  by  E.  F,  Akmstkono,  Non- 
Glucosidal  UiUer  Principles,  Ijy  (J.  C.  Jones.  Animal  Bases,  l»y 
W.  J.  GiKS.  Animal  Acids,  by  J.  A.  Mandel.  Cyanogen  and  ils 
Deiivalives,  by  II.  I'liii.i.ii'S. 

Vol.  VIII.— Pioteids  of  Plants,  Proteids  of  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 
Milk.  Meat  and  Meat  Products.  Proteids  of  Digestion.  Ila-nio- 
globin  and  its  Allies.  Proteids  or  Albuminoids  and  Glue,  Ultra 
Microscopy. 

CHEMICAL  NEWS.—"  In  order  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  efflciency  the  articles  dealing 
wiih  difTerciu  sulijecls  liavc  lieen  allotted  to  .specinlisls  in  the  various  branches,  and  thus  EnKlish  and 
American  authors  have  collaboialed  to  produce  the  most  complete  and  autlioritalive  textbook  on 
technical  analysis  in  the  Knglish  language." 

i/IiVCA'T'.  —  "  Contains  all  that  is  known  up  to  the  present  date  on  the  subject  of  accurate 
analytical  methods  applied  to  commercial  organic  analysis. 


A  Textbook  of  Physics. 

Edited  by  A,  Wilmer  Duff,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Physics,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.  Second  Edition,  With  525  Illustrations, 
\os.  6d.  net. 


A   Textbook  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Theory 
and  Practice. 

By  A.  W.  EwELL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic, Mass.    With  102  Illustrations  and  63  Tables.    9^.  bd.  net. 


The  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases 
and  Radio-activity. 

A  Textbook  with  Experiments.  By  R.  K.  McCi-UNC,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Physics,  University  of  Manitoba,    With  78  Illustrations,    'js.  bd.  net. 


A  Handbook  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 

Adapted  to  the  Ixequirements  of  the  First  Examination  of  the  English  Con- 
joint Medical  Board,  and  for  general  use.  By  H.  E.  Corein,  B.Sc.  Lond.  ; 
and  A.  M.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Loud.  Third  Edition.  With  164  Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo.  6j.  bd.  net. 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENT.—  '  An  excellent  course  of  physics  and  chemistry.  .  .  . 
We  can  strongly  recommend  it." 

PR  ACTIO  AL  TEACHER.— are  much  pleased  with  the  book,  and  we  recommend  it  to 
the  careful  considerniiou  not  only  of  the  students  above  named  (medical  students),  but  also_  of  the 
general  student  desirous  of  obtainiiig  a  good  sound  elementary  knowledge  of  the  main  principles  of 
physics  and  chemistry  without  wading  through  separate  manuals  on  the  various  branches  of  the  two 
sciences." 


A  Treatise  on  Physics. 

Vol.  I,  Dynamics  and  Properties  of  Matter.    By  Andrew  Gray,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With 
350  Illustrations.    8vo.  155. 
NATURE.— "'Yh&  reader  will  find  the  book  a  storehouse  of  general  information.  .  .  .  The  book 
should  be  found  in  every  physical  library,  and  is  sure  to  be  frequently  consulted." 

ATHENyEUM.—''  Pi.  very  comprehensive  treatise  on  dynamics  in  the  bro.-»dest  sense  of  the 
word,  including  statics,  hydrodynamics,  elasticity,  and  capillarity,  with  discussions  of  measures  and 
instruments.  The  treatment  is  very  businesslike,  and  goes  directly  to  tlic  heart  of  the  various  m.^ttcrs 
considered.  .  .  .  Clear  and  trustworthy  information  is  given,  and  intimate  .-icquaintance  is  shown 
with  the  highest  modern  authorities." 
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An  Introduction  to  Physical  Measurements. 

By  Dr.  F.  Koili.RAUSCir.  Willi  Appendices  on  Absolute  Eleclrical  MeaHiuc- 
ment,  &c.  Translated  from  the  Seventh  German  Edition  by  Thomas 
Hutchinson  Wai.lkr,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  and  Henry  Richardson  Procter, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.    Third  Edition.    With  91  Engravings.    8vo.  12s.  6d. 


A  Manual  of  Botany. 

By  J.  Reynolds  Green,  Sc.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  to  tiie 
Pharmaceutical  Society.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo. 

Vol.  I.— Morphology  and  Anatomy.    Third  Edition.    With  77S 

Engravings.    7^.  6d. 
Vol.  n.— Ci.ASSii'lCATiON  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.    Second  Edition.  With 
466  Engravings,  los. 

NA  TURE.—"  A  book  which  no  student  ought  to  neglect." 

UNIVERSITY  CC/?7?£'.S'/'(9iVZ>^.V7'.—"  Especially  suited  to  the  general  student.  .  .  .  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  highly  satisfactory." 


An  Introduction  to  Vegetable  Physiology. 

By  J.  Reynolds  Green,  Sc.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Botany  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Second  Edition.  With  184  Illustrations.  8vo. 
lOJ'.  6d.  net. 

NA  TU RE. — "  It  is  a  matter  for  gratification  that  the  task  of  providing  such  a  treatise  should 
have  fallen  into  such  good  hands  as  those  of  Professor  Green,  by  whom,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  subject-matter  has  been  skilfully  handled  and  admirably  illustrated.  By  wisely  avoiding  exces- 
sive detail,  and  by  duly  emphasising  from  different  points  of  view  the  various  matters  of  special  im- 
portance, the  author  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  really  excellent  student's  book,  whilst  the  general 
reader  will  find  the  principal  topics  of  current  physiological  interest  presented  in  a  lucid  and  interest- 
ing manner." 

JOURNAL  pF  BOTANY— book  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  botanists.  .  .  .  The 
method  adopted  is  excellent." 


Plant  Anatomy  and  Handbook  of  Micro=Technic, 
from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Develop= 
ment  and  Functions  of  the  Tissues. 

By  William  Chase  Stevens,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Kansas.    With  136  Illustrations.    8vo.  \os.  6d.  net. 

THE  NATURALIST. — "The  clear  type,  and  numerous  excellent  figures  in  this  book  pro- 
duce a  good  impression  at  first  glance,  and  a  close  examination  selves  to  strengthen  rather  than 
diminish  it.  .  .  .  It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  both  teacher  and 
student  will  find  it  a  useful  book." 


The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations. 

By  William  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     Edited  by 
Rev.  W.  II.  Dallinger,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.    Eighth  Edition.    With  23  Plates 
and  more  than  800  Figures  in  the  Text.    8vo.  cloth,  28^.  ;  half-calf,  32^. 
The  work  is  also  issued  in  two  volumes,  sold  separately  :— 

Vol.   I.— The  Microscope  and  its  Accessories.    Cloth,  145-. 

Vol.  II.— The  Microscope:  rrs  Revelations.    Cloth,  14s. 

/jTAO/KZ.ZfZ'G^.—"  The  present  volume  gives  a  clear  exposition  of  knowledge  and  theory  re- 
garding the  microscope  ;  and  although  much  of  the  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  former  edition,  there 
are  many  new  and  rewritten  portions  which  add  to  the  value  and  lucidity  of  llic  book.  It  is  well 
printed,  the  il  ustrations  are  carefully  prepared  and  well  displayed,  and  the  book  is  one  that  will  be 
found  invaluable  as  a  text-book  to  all  microscopisf:." 
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The  Student's  Guide  to  Systematic  Botany, 

Including  tlie  Classification  of  Plants  and  Descriptive  Botany.  By  Koijekt 
BtiNTl.lCY,  F.L.S.,  M.R.C.S.,  late  Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's 
College,  and  lo  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  With  357  Engravings.  Fcp. 
8vo.  y.  6d. 


The  Microtomist's  Vade-Mecum : 

A  Handbook  of  the  Methods  of  Microscopic  Anatomy.  V>y  Ain  iurK  BoLLEb 
Lee.    Sixth  Edition.    8vo.  15^.  net. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  //P^/A-yVW/..—"  Indispensable  to  all  laboratories  where  normal  and 
morbid  tissues  are  examined  microscopically." 

Z,^-/iV^CA'7".—"  It  gives  the  most  recent  inrormation,  precise  directions,  and  the  most  approved 
modes.    The  author  has  tried  everything,  and  gives  the  reader  the  benefit  of  his  large  experience." 


Guide  to  the  Science  of  Photo = Micrography. 

By  Edward  C.  Bousfield,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.  Second  Edition.  With  34 
Engravings  and  Glass-print  Frontispiece.    8vo.  6^. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL.--"  hook  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  character,  and 
abounds  in  details  necessary  for  the  work." 

BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.-"  Can  be  strongly  recommended  to  all  who 
purpose  devoting  themselves  to  this  department  of  photography." 


Methods  and  Formulse  used  in  the  Prepara= 
tion  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Tissues 
for  Microscopical  Examination,  includ= 
xng  the  Stain  of  Bacteria. 

By  Peter  Wyatt  Squire,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.    Crown  8vo.  3^-.  6d. 


The  Microscopical  Examination  of  Foods  and 
Drugs. 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Methods  adopted  in  the  Microscopical  Exami- 
nation of  Foods  and  Drugs  in  the  Entire,  Crushed,  and  Powdered  States. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Analysts,  Pharmacists,  and  Students  training  for  those 
Professions.  Second  Edition.  By  Henry  G.  Greenish,  F.I.C,  F.L.S., 
Professor  of  Pharmaceutics  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
Author  of  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Materia  Medica."  Second 
Edition.    With  209  Illustrations.     12s.  6d.  net. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL.— "  The:  work  is  as  well-planned  and  practical  as  it  is 
Unique  ;  no  pharmacist,  pharmaceutical  student,  or  public  analyst  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  and 
the  author  is  cordially  congratulated  upon  the  completion  of  a  difficult  and  praiseworthy  enterprise. 

JOURNAL  OF  STATE  MEDICINE. -"T^^is.  is  an  excellent  work,  well  illustrated  and  up 
to  date,  and  should  prove  of  real  value  to  the  professional  analyst  in  his  daily  work.' 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR  AND  EUGENE  COLLIN. 

An  Anatomical  Atlas  of  Vegetable  Powders, 

Designed  as  an  Aid  to  the  Microscopic  Analysis  of  Powdered  Foods  and 
Drugs.    With  138  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 
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A  Guide  to  the  Microscopical  Examination  of 

Drinking  Water.  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Microscopical  Examination  of  Air. 

By  Sir  John  D.  Macdonald,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ex-Professor  of  Naval  Hygiene, 
Army  Medical  School.  Second  Edition.  With  25  Lithographic  Plates,  con- 
taining many  Figures.    8vo.  ^s.  6d. 


Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science. 

Edited  by  Professor  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester,  K.C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
with  the  Co-operation  of  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Sydney  J. 
HiCKSON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  E.  A.  MiNCHiN,  M.A.  Published  occasionally. 
los.  nec.    Back  Numbers  still  in  print,  ioji-.  net  each. 


Manual  of  Hygiene. 

By  W.  H.  IIamer,  M.D.,  D.P.II.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Public  Health, 
St.  Bartholomew's   Hospital,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the 
Administrative  County  of  London.    With  93  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 
JOURNAL  OF  STATE  MEDICINE. -"Thi?,  is  a  well-written  mamial,  which  leaves  un- 
touched no  subject  of  any  importance  in  connection  with  hygiene.    The  book  is  illustrated,^  and  the 
type  used  is  clear.  Dr.  Hamer  knows  what  the  candidate  for  a  Public  Health  Diplonia_ requires,  and 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  which  can  be  strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  in  any  capacity  interested  in  the  administration  of  Public  Health  affairs." 


A  Handbook  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science. 

By  Geo.  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.P.II.  Camb.,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Mid -Warwickshire.    Eighth  Edition.    With  Engravings.    12s.  dd. 


The  Theory  &  Practice  of  Hygiene.  (Notter  and  Firth.) 

By  Lieut-Col.  R.  LI.  Firth,  F.R.C.S.,  R.A.M.C.,  Officer  in  Charge  of  the 
School  of  Army  Sanitation,  Aldershot,  late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  College.  Third  Edition.  With  22  Plates  and  193  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Royal  8vo.  21s.  net. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. -"T:\\&  best  text-book  of  Hygiene  in  the  English  language.  .  .  .  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and,  full  as  it  is  of  matter,  the  matter  has  been  so  put  as  to  be 
easily  grasped  and  assimilated." 

TIMES.—''  An  encyclopa:dic  treatise.  .  .  .  Cannot  fail  to  take  rank  as  the  chief  authority  upon 
most  of  the  questions  with  which  it  deals." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Military  Hygiene. 

A  Manual  of  Sanitation  for  Soldiers.  With  40  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
3^.  6d.  net. 

Lessons  on  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Sanita= 
tion,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Tropics. 

By  W.  T.  Prout,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  C.M.(Edin.),  Hon.  Lecturer  School  of 
Tropical  Medicme,  Liverpool  ;  late  Principal  Medical  Officer,  Sierra  Leone  ; 
Member  of  Legislative  Council  ;  Medical  Oflicer  of  Health,  City  of  Freetown, 
&c.    Second  Edition.    With  60  Illustrations.    8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
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A  Treatise  on  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Stkvknson,  M.D.,  F.  K.C.I'.,  Lecturer  on  Clieinislry  and  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Guy's  Ilospilal,  Official  Analyst  to  the  Home  Office; 
and  Sir  Shiri.kv  F.  Murphy,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Administrative 
County  of  London  (Editors).  In  Tliree  Volumes.  Royal  8vo.  With  many 
Engravings,  Maps,  Plates,  &€. 

Vol.  L — Air,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Notter.    Warming  and  Ventilation,  by  W.  J\i. 
Shaw,  F.R.S.    Meteorology,  by  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.  Influence 
of  Climate  on  Healtli,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Will  iams.    Water,  ])y  Sir  T. 
Stevenson.    Influence  of  Soil  on  Health,  by  Dr.  Monckton  Copeman. 
Food,  by  Dr.  Sidney  Martin.    Inspection  of  Meat,  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Hope.    Clothing,  by  Dr.  Poore.    Physical  Education,  by  Sir  F. 
Treves,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.    Baths,  by  Dr.  Hale  White.    The  Dwell- 
ing, by  Gordon  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Keith  D.  Voung,  F.R.I. B.A. 
Hospital  Hygiene,  Ijy  Sir  H.  G.  Howse,  M.S.    The  Disposal  of 
Refuse,  by  Dr.  Corfield  and  Dr.  L.  Parkes.    Offensive  and  Noxious 
Businesses,  by  Dr.  Ilime.    Slaughter- Houses,  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Hope. 
With  9  Plates  and  i86  Engravings.    Royal  8vo.  28j. 
Vol.  II.— The  Pathology  and  Etiology  of  Infectious  Diseases,  by  Dr.  E. 
Klein,  F.R.S.    The  Natural  History  and  Prevention  of  Infectious 
Diseases,  by  T.  W.  Thompson.     \'accination,  by  Dr.  Mc^'ail. 
Marine  Hygiene,  by  Dr.  II.  E.  Armstrong.    Military  Hygiene,  by 
Dr.  J.  L.  Notter.    Disposal  of  the  Dead,  by  Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells, 
Bart.,   and  F.  W.  Lowndes,  M.R.C.S.    Vital  Statistics,  by  Dr. 
Ransome.    Duties  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Ashby.    With  45  Plates  and  54  Engravings.    Royal  8vo.  32J. 
Vol.  III. — The  Law  relating  to  the  Public  Plealth  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.    Royal  8vo.  20^. 
Each  of  the  articles  in  Vol.  III.  is  by  a  gentleman  of  recognised  legal 
ability,  officially  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  law  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  which  his  article  relates,  though  for  departmental  reasons 
the  names  of  the  wi'iters  do  not  appear. 

Subjective  Sensations  of  Sight  and  Sound, 
Abiotrophy,  and  other  Lectures. 

By  Sir  Wm.  R.  Gowers,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic.    With  Illustrations.    6j.  net. 


Diet  and  Food, 

Considered  in  Relation  to  Strength  and  Power  of  Endurance,  Training  and 
Athletics.  By  Alexander  Haig,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  and  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Children  and 
Women.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  net. 


Manual  of  Chemical  Technology. 

By  RuDOLl'"  Wagner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Technology  at  the 
University  of  Wiirtzburg.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Sir  Wm.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.,  from  the  Thirteenth  Enlarged  German  Edition  as  remodelled  by 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Fischer.  Second  English  Edition.  With  596  Engravings. 
Royal  8vo.  32.?. 

Sections. 

Technology  of  Fuel  —Metallurgy— Chemical  Manufacturing  Industry — The 
Organic  Chemical  Manufactures— Glass,  F.artlienware,  Cement  and  Mortar- 
Articles  of  Food  and  Consumption— Chemical  Technology  of  Fibres— Miscellaneous 
Organo-Chemical  Arts  and  Manufactures. 
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Chemical  Technology: 

Or,  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  Arts  and  Manufactures.  Edited  by 
Charles  Kdward  Grovks,  F.R.S.,  William  Thorp,  B.Sc,  and  W.  J. 

DlBDlN,  F.I.C. 

Vol.  I.— Fuel  and  its  Applications.  By  E.  J.  Mills,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.,  and  F.  J.  Rowan,  C.E.  With  7  Plates  {2  Coloured)  and 
606  Engravings.    Royal  8vo.  30J. 

Vol.  II.— Lighting.  Fats  and  Oils,  by  W.  Y.  Dent;  Stearine 
Industry,  by  J.  McArthur  ;  Candle  Manufacture,  by  L.  Field 
and  F.  A.  Field  ;  The  Petroleum  Industry  and  Lamps,  by 
Boverton  Redwood  ;  Miners'  Safety  Lamps,  by  B.  Redwood 
and  D.  A.  Louis.    With  358  Engravings.    Royal  8vo.  20s. 

Vol.  III.— Gas  Lighting.  By  Charles  Hunt.  With  Two  Plates 
and  292  Engravings.    Royal  8vo.  185'. 

Vol.  IV.— Electric  Lighting.  By  A.  G.  Cooke,  M.A.,  A.M.I.E.E. 
Photometry.  By  W.  J.  Dibdin,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.  With  10 
Plates  and  181  Engravings.    Royal  8vo.  20J. 


Butter,  its  Analysis  and  Adulterations. 

Specially  treating  of  the  Detection  and  Determination  of  Foreign  Fats.  By 
Otto  Hehner,  F.C.S. ,  and  Arthur  Angell,  F.R.M.S.,  PubHc  Analyst 
to  the  County  of  Southampton.  Second  Edition.  With  Engravings.  Post 
8vo.  35-.  dd. 


A  Manual  of  Bacteriology. 

Clinical  and  Applied.  By  Richard  T.  Hewlett,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  D.P.H., 
Professor  of  General  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  King's  College,  London. 
Third  Edition.  With  24  Plates  and  72  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Post  8vo. 
\os.  6d.  net. 

PRACTITIONER. — "  We  have  read  the  book  with  great  interest  throughout,  and  have  found 
the  style  so  concise  and  clear  that  the  task  of  reading  is  rendered  a  pleasant  one.  .  .  .  Very  careful  in 
deductions  and  accurate  in  descriptions." 

LANCET. — "  Of  great  value  to  the  student.    An  accurate  and  safe  guide." 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL.— "  An  eminently  practical  volume  of  the  highest  value  in 
the  laboratory." 

T'/^^i'.—"  Clearly  written  .  .  .  abundantly  illustrated." 


An  Introduction  to  the  Bacteriological  Exami= 
nation  of  Water. 

By  W.  H.  Horrocks,  M.B.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Hygiene  in  the  Staff  Medical  College  ;  Major,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corj  s. 
With  five  Lithographic  Plates.    8vo.  lo.r.  6d. 

LANCET.—"  Dr.  Horrocks  has  made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge,  not  only  of 
water  b.-ictena  in  general,  but  also  of  pathogenic  b.-\cteria  which  gain  .-iccess  to  water  supplies  in 
particul.ar.  His  views  as  to  tlie  most  efficient  methods  of  conducting  the  bacteriological  examination 
of  water  are  based  on  practical  researches." 
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A  Manual  of  Dental  Anatomy,  Human  and 
Comparative. 

By  Charles  S.  Tomes,  F.R.S.    Sixth  Edition.  With'  286  Eneravintrs 

\2s.  6(L  net.  ■            fa       fa  - 


The  Labyrinth  of  Animals,  including  Mammals, 
Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Amphibians. 

By  Ai^BERT  A.  Gray,  M.U.-/Gias.),  F.R.S. E.,  Surgeon  for  Diseases  of  the 
Ear  to  the  Victoria  Infirmary,  Glasgow.     Vol.  I.     With  31  Stereoscopic 
'Plates.    2is.  net  (including  Stereoscope).'    Vol.  II.    With  45  Slereoscopic 
PlatesV   25j-;-.'net.  '       .  •    '  ^ 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated 
Animals. 

By  A.  ChAuveau,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Inspector-General  of  Veterinary  Schools 
in  France  ;  •  Professor  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris;  and 
S.  Arloing,  director  of  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School  ;  Translated  and  Edited 
by  George  Fleming,  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  British 
Army.    Second  Edition.    With  585  Engravings.    8vo.  31^. 


The  Cell  as  the  Unit  of  Life, 

And  other  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  1899-1902. 
An  Introduction  to  Biology.  By  Allan  Macfadyen,  M.D.,  B.Sc, 
Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology,  Royal  Institution,  London,  and  Head  of 
the  Bacteriological  Department,  Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine, 
London.  Edited  by  R.  Tanner  Hewlett,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of 
General  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  King's  College,  London.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.  "js.  6d.  net. 
JOURNAL  OF  HYGIENE.—"  The  Lectures  are  well  worth  reading." 

WESTMI NSTER  GAZETTE.-''  In  the  volume  under  notice  the  reader  will  find  a  lucid 
description  of  the  structure  &nd  working  of  the  cell  couched  in  a  form  which  may  be  readily  com- 
prehended of  the  general.    The  description  of  the  produrtion  of  antitoxins  is  very  interesting." 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — "As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  biology  nothing  better  could  be 
desired." 


The  Functional  Inertia  of  Living  Matter. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Physiological  Theory  of  Life.  By  D.  Eraser  Harrls, 
M.D.,  CM.,  B.Sc.Lond.,  F.R.S. E.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Normal 
Histology  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  With  12  Illustrations.  8vf). 
^s.  net. 

THE  SCOTSMAN — "The  book  reveals  a  vnst  deal  of  el  . borate  and  painstaking  research  and 
experiment.  .  .  .  It  is  bound  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  up-to-date  biologists." 


Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Rhabdo= 
pleura  and  Amphioxus. 

By  Professor  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester,  K.C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  lalc 
Linacre  Professor  of  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    With  10  Plates.    Royal  4to.  c,s.  net, 
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A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Respiration 
of  Man, 

Being  the  Croonian  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  iSqq  with  Supplementary  Considerations  of  the  Methods  of  Inquiry  and 
Analytical  Results.  By  William  Marcet,  M.D./F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.  With 
Diagrams.    Imp.  Svo.  5^.  6^/. 


The  Chemistry  and  Physics  of  Dyeing. 

Bv  W.  P.  Dreaper,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.   With  Illustrations.   8vo.-  \os.  6d.  net. 


The  Book  of  Receipts  : 

Containing  a  Veterinary  Materia  Medica,  with  -Prescriptions  illustrating  the 
Employment  of  Drugs  in  General  Use  for  the.'  Treatmetit  of  the  more 
Common  Ailments  of  Animals  ;  comprising  also  a  Pharmaceutical  Formulary 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Proprietary  Articles,  Toilet-  Preparations,  Dietetic 
Articles,  Household  Specialities,  &c.  A  Photogra^jhic  Formulary.  A 
Synopsis  of  Practical  Methods  employed  in  the  Examination  of  Urine,  Milk, 
Potable  Waters,  Sputum,  &c.,  together  with  numerous  Chemical  and  other 
Tables  likely  to  be  of  use  to  Pharmacists  and  Manufacturers.  (The  Eleventh 
Edition  of  Beasley's  Book.)  By  E.  W.  Lucas,  F.LC,  F.C.S.,  late  Examiner 
at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  With  lo  Plates.  Crown  Svo. 
"js.  6d.  net. 


Cooley's  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Receipts,  and 
Collateral  Information  in  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  Professions,  and  Trades, 
including  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Hygiene, 
and  Domestic  Economy ; 

Designed  as  a  Comprehensive  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  General 
Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manufacturer,  Tradesman,  Amateur,  and  Heads  of 
Families.  Seventh  Edition.  By  William  North,  M. A.,  F.C.S.,  assisted 
by  several  scientific  contributors.    With  371  Engravings.    2  vols.    Svo,  42^. 

NA  TURK. — "  This  work  is  intended  as  a  general  book  of  reference  for  manufacturers,  tradesmen, 
amateurs,  and  heads  of  families,  and  contains  information  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  a  list  of 
abbreviations  usually  employed  in  writing,  to  a  description  of  the  rare  metal  zirconium.  Between 
these  two  articles  we  find  notices  of  the  methods  of  brewing,  and  the  proper  way  of  laying  bricks  and 
ventilating  houses,  the  nature  and  treatment  of  broken  wind  in  horses,  the  composition  of  digestive, 
aperient,  and  tonic  pills,  the  practice  of  photography,  the  nature  of  infective  diseases  in  man  and 
beast,  the  destruction  of  caterpillars  in  plants,  the  best  kind  of  clothes  to  wear,  and  the  method  of 
taking  grease  spots  out  of  clothing.  From  these  samples  of  the  contents  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book 
is  really  a  most  extraordinary  work  of  reference,  and  one  which  is  not  likely  to  lie  idle  on  the 
shelves,  but  to  be  more  or  less  in  constant  use.  The  work  of  revision  has  evidently  been  carefully 
done,  and  must  have  been  one  of  no  small  labour,  as  it  has  been  brought  well  up  to  date,  and  many 
articles  must  be  entirely  new.  The  great  practical  utility  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  large  circula- 
tion it  has  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  the  editor  has  done  his  best  lo  maintain  the  well-deserved 
reputation  of  the  book." 
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